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Glossary of Vernacular Terms in the Orissa Final Report. 


Abadhans—Village pandits or teach 
05 = cess. 7 
chhara—The light and worthless refuse of. orai 
Ada—(Zingiber officinale) —Ginger. 
Adhajama or nisfi bazyafti—The tenures held rent and revenue free before the last settlement (1837). 


and resumed and assessed at half-rates at the } 
Adkikari—Head-priests of temples. ses 


As/—The raised boundary of a field. 
Aina—Learned or religious men. Used to denote grants made igi 
4 t | 

A'chu—(Saccharum officinarum)—Sugarcane. 4 a 

poe iy temporary exchange of a field not suitable for sugarcane for one that is suitable, 

A:n1i—Is the era according to lunar months current in Orissa, but is liable to considerable variation 
and is regulated by the solar Vilayati year, which commences on the ist Assin. The 
lunar Ami year commences in Orissa on the 12th day of the second-half of the lunar 

| month Bhadra (Vide page 374 of the Appendix). 

Anabadi—Uncultivated and unoccupied land. 

Arhar—(Cajanus indicus) —A kind of pulse. 

Arua—(See Atap). 

Assamis—During the Mahratta rule farming leases of estates were put up to auction in Nagpur 
and were bought sometimes by two or three persons, who came to Orissa and tried to- 


levy what they could, and were responsible for the collections of revenue. They were 
known as Assamis. 


Asu or Beali—(Oryza sativa) —Rice grown on high lands. 

Atapoor Arua—(Rice) prepared from paddy by drying it in the sun, and then crushing it in the dhenki. 

Awal—First class (land). = 

Badar fard—Mistake list. 

Badshahi—Royal. 

Bahal—Stands for Lakiraj—bahal, i.e., revenue-free lands confirmed as such at the last settlement. 

Baigun or Brinjal—( Solanum melonga)—A vegitable. 

Baishnabs Religious mendicants. There is also a caste of that name. 

Baliu or Baliara—Very loose sandy soil which grows poor specimens of the rabi crop. 

Balia matal—A loam, with a large admixture of earth; a rich sandy loam, the most common of 
soils, and varying much in composition and fertility. 

Balichar—Pure sand unfit for cultivation. 

Banghi—A bamboo stick with strings from each end used across the shoulder for carrying loads.. 

Baradaran Jagir—Jagir assigned to brothers and other near relatives for their support 

Baraj—The pan garden. 

Barhai—Carpenter. 

Bari—Homestead land. 

Barkanduz—A guard. 

Barua—A village headman (found only in North Balasore). 

Bati—20 mans—Equivalent to from 8 to 20 acres, varying with the local standards of measurement.. 

Bativara—Partition. | : 

Bazefasa!—Miscellaneous crops. 

Bazyafti Tenures—Tenures held rent and revenue-free before the last settlement (1837) and 
resumed and assessed at the last settlement. 

Bazyaftidars—Holders of resumed tenures. 

Bazyafti kamil or pura jama—Tenures held rent and revenue—free before the last settlement (1837), 
and resumed and assessed at full rates at the last settlement. 

Bechapari—Literally “without roof”. ‘The word is issued to designate unihabited villages. 

Bena—(Androdagon miliaceus)—Thatching grass. 

Benapat— Waste covered with thatching grass. 

Bethia—One who labours without hire. ‘Bethi’ is labour which is not paid for. 

Bothia Bauri—Labourers of the Bauri‘caste (holding Jagirs) bound to render service when called upon: 
to do so. 

Bhadai—(Oriza sativa)—Autumn crop. 

Bhadra lok—Respectable persons. | . . 

Bhag or Dhulibhag—Means literally a ‘sharing’ of the dust. A rent in kind equal to half the produce, 
including bye-products. 

Bhagbandhak or Phalbandhak—lIs a common form of usufructuary mortgage. | ® 

Bhagchas—Land cultivated by a raiyat for his landlord on condition that he would pay a certain share: 
of the produce, generally half-share. 

Bhaiya—Relations. I 

Bhandari or Napit—A barber. 

Bhat—Village bard. 

Bhaurias—Field books or khasras 

ians—Rent rolls N 
Ha a Kothkoran or Baithkaran or Sethi—Village accountant. 
Bhoimul or Bisoi—Divisional (bisi or Khand) head. 


con il. 2 
Bhupati—Lord of 2 er rice sown in May-June and barvested in August and September. 


Pp Subenpi6ns raised for meeting the expenses of the zamindars for marriage if his. - 
family. 
Bida—Rake. i 
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Bigha—A local land measure which is equal to one-third of a man. 
Birhi—(Phaseolus radiatus)—A kind of pulse. 
Bisa— Weighs 120 tolas or one-and-a half standard seers and is divided into 20 to 30 pais=1/80 chhalas 
Bisa kati—A steel yard, used for weighing ¢#fttables, fish and utensils, &c. 
Bisi or Khand—YVillages grouped into large divisions of ten to fifty square miles. 
Biswa=1/16th of a gunth or 1/400th of a man (see Man). 
Bramhottar—Grents of lands assigned for the supoprt of Brahmans. 
Chaharam—(lands)— Fourth class soils. 
Chakbandi (Sheet)—A uetailed rent roll showing the area and class and rate of rent for every plot in 
each holding. 
Chaki or Jante—Flour Mill. 
Chakran Tanki (lands)—Service lands heid on a quit rent. 
‘Chakria—An unskilled labourer who is engaged by the year. 
Chana—(Lathyrus sativus) —Gram. 
‘Chandina—Homestead lands of shopkeepers artizans, and those of the labouring classes, who, having 
no arable land in the village, pay rent for homestead lands only. 
Chandinadar or Chandina raiyat—Holders of Chandina tenures. 
Chandinadar-ko-delu-patta—A Chandinadar to whom a lease for cultivated lands, similar to a thani 
lease, was given at the last settlement, fixing his rent for that settlement. 
Chari (land)—Land occupied by lodging-houses on the Trunk Road. 
Chaukidar or Chonukia—Village watchman. 
.Chaulia mata/—Brownish soil, very friable, commom and fairly fertile. 
Chaupani—A tax levied by the Aillajat chiefs for military service. 
Chauria—A hard clay which is very liable to cake on being exposed to the sun when ploughed. 
.Chela—Disciple. 
Chhar—A small remission or rent. 
Chhala—(Measure}—80 bisas (see Bisa). | 
Chhati«— Watchmen, landlords’ peons. Chaukidars are called chha:ics in the Puri district. 
China (Paricummilia ceum)—A kind of millet. 
Chouth—Tribute levied by the Mahrattas. 
Cimla—Hearth. 
Dabir Jai or Dabijjya (land)—Is the dower given by the father on the occasion of a daughter’s marriage. . 
Dakdehati—Zamindari dak cess. | 
Dakhal bandhak—Loans on a usufructuary mortgage. No interest in charged, but the Mahajan 
obtains possession until such time as the debt is repaid or for a certain period, at the 
expiration of which the Mahajan returns the lands to the mortgagor, the enjoyment 
of the lands for that period being considered equivalent to principal and interest. 
Dakhil kharij—Process of registering mutations. 
Da/—A general term for pulses. 
Dahia—(Orvza sative)—Spring rice Sown in November—December and harvested in March. 
Dan or Dutta—It is a gift, and is used of grants, to perosns other than Brahmans, especially for services. 
Some times also used of grants to Brahmans. 
Dandidar—Weigher appointed to supervise a market. 
Dangar or Thenga or Thangi—High lands that suffer from want of silt and water. 
Dao—A small toothed sickle for reaping. A large knife with straight and heavier blade for cutting 
jungle wood and fodder is also called a Dao. 
Daroghas—Sub-Inspectors (Police). 
Dastak— Warrant. ¢ 
Dasti—(measure)Four half inches or the width of a man’s fist across the knuckles. 
Debottar—(Bestowed on the Gods)—Lands assigned for the worship of an idol. 
Dhaincha—(Sesbania aculeata)—A crop cultivated for fibre. 
Dhangira—Sugarcane cuttings. 
Dhania—{ Coriandrum sativunm)—Coriander seed. 
Dhaulia matal—A greyish white soil which is usually fertile. 
Dhenki—The grain-husker. 
Dhipa—High arable lands. 
Dhoba—Washerman. 
Dhoti—Cloth fo: wearing. 
Dhuan patra—(Nicotina tabacum)—Tobacco plant or ‘smoke leaf’. 
Diha—Homestead land (including the garden as well as the house site). 
Doem or Dayam—Second class lands. * 
Dofasali—(land)—Double-cropped area. 
Doli—Bamboo baskets plastered over with mud and cow-dung for storing paddy, 
Dordsa—A mixture of clay and sand in nearly equal parts. 
Dudhia matal—A white soil, very friable and fairly fertile ; grows fine paddy. 
Ekhrajat,or more properly /khrajat, is an Arabic word meaning ‘expenses’—After the conquest of 
Khurda in 1804, Government continued to make certain cash payments to the Puri 
Temple, which was held in high respect by the Hindu communities through out India. 
In 1858, in difference to very strongly expressed views in England that the Government 
a itself a with religious endowments in this country, it was 
ecided to grant certain lands in lieu of the cash pa: 4 1 
the Ekhrajat Mahals. payment. These estates are known as 
Ekpadiya—Zamindar’s rent roll. ବା 
rarnama ot /qrarnama—An. agreement. 
j andi—An assessment made on the basis of cropped area, 
ra—Castor oil. 
gcum sativum)—Wheat. 
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Gamcha—A towel-like piece of cloth generally used for bathing, &c. 

Ganja—(Gannabis sativa)—A kind of drug. 

Gauni—(Grain measure)—This is a basket with a capacity varying locally from A 1/2 to 6 seers of rice 

and called accordingly tin siriagauni ; ‘charsiriagaunP, &c. &c., 

Gours or Gonds—YVillage cowherds. 

Gengutia—A clay containing and admixture of genguti or lime, to be met with near those river beds 

which abound with nodulous limestone. 

Gharbari—Homestead lands including bari. 

Ghat Manjhi or Nauria—Ferryman or boatman. 

Ghee or Ghi—Clarified butter. 

Gomasta—A servant of the Zamindar or the Zjaradar who collects rents from the tenants. 

Gora—A very common light-coloured soil. 

Gram debati—Village deities. 

Gunth—(land measure)—One twenty-fifth of a man. 

Gir—Molasses. 

Guru—(Literally, heavy) —A variety of Sarad paddy. 

Halabiia—A sheaf of corn given to the Chaukidar at the harvest time by each tenant. 

Haldi—(Curcuima longe)—Turmeric. 

Handi—An eartlen pot used for cooking, &c. 

Harar—(Cajanus indicus)—A kind of pulse. 

Hari Kharcha—(Cuttack)—A kind of abwab. Annas four to rupee one for tenant to meet the 

expenses of religious festivities. 

Hasilai or Khalisa—Lands other than Lakhiraj, i. e., lands comprised in a revenue-paying estate. 

Hastabud—The area in which the zamindar collects direct from his tenants. 

Hat—Market. 

Hatkar—(Cuttack)—Market dues. 

Hatwa or Hatua—The merchant ciass. 

Hazur tahsif—Direct collections. 

Hira or Hida—Ail—(See Ail). 

Hinihayati lakhiraj—Lands granted revenue-free for the life time of the holder. 

Ijaradar—(Jjara, a lease)—The farmer of a village, market &c. 

Inkar—A reed used in enclosing and thatching pan gardens, and for the support of the young pan 

plants. 

Istimarari mustajiri—Farming leases granted in perpetuity. 

Istimarari Patta—A permanent lease. 

Jaba—(Hordenmm hexastichum)—Barley. 

Jala—The oridinary rice lands of the village, not including houses and gardens. 

Jalapat—Low lands. 

Jalakarmalha/s—FEstates consisting of rights of fishery. 

Jalpahii—Certain lands known as ‘Ja/pahi’ (in Balasore) were acquired by the Fast India Company 

for the manufacture of salt in the beginning of the century under perpetual leases. 

Jagir—Service lands. 

Jagirdars—Persons holding lands free of rent in consideration of thier services to an individual or 

the community. 

Jearma—Revenue or rent. 

Jamabandi mis/—The collection of papers relating to the proceedings for the settlement of rents. 

Jamawasilbaki—A statement of demand, colllection and arrears for each tenant. 

Jara or Gaba—Castor oil. 

Jarib—Measurement. 

Jarimana—A fine. 

Jhil—Low lands ; also a narrow water-course. 

Jhora—A narrow water-course. 

Jogi—A religious mendicant. 

Kabala—Deed of sale. 

Kadimi (raiyats)—Resident and hereditary cultivators having a customary right of occupancy. 

Kakuri—(Cucumis sativus) —Cucumber. 

Kala or Kalamati—(Black land)—Lands lying round the village site, over which the washing water 

of the village is poured and all village refuse is thrown. 

Kalamata!—Black, soil, usually of low levels. 

Kamar—Blacksmith. 

Kanda—Partly refined molasses. 

Kandamul—(Cucumis melo)—Sweet potato. 

Kantari—(Saccharum officinarum)—A variety of sugarcane. 

Kanungo—A subordinate revenue official. 

Kapa—(Gossypium herbaceum)—Cotton. 

. Karhia—This is a system of cash loan to meet the kist of rent due in November before the winter 
rice is ripe. It is repaid in February in grain at the market rate then current, with 
interest at about 20 per cent. 

Karja—Money loan. 

Karji—An agent appointed by the talukdar for collections where there were no hereditary headmen. .. 
or where the padhan had been ‘dispossessed. The term is now generally applied to 
rent collectors. 

.Kar-pahi or thani-pahi—Lands ପୋ by a thani raiyat which did not previously form part of.. 

his than? holding or tenure. 

“Karta—The head of the family. 
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Katkt seer—The seer in common use in Cuttack and Puri. It weighs 105 tolas or 27104 lbs. A 
Avoirdupois. 
Kela—A class of wandering beggars. 
Kenkshiali pariya—‘Uplands where the foxes have their holes”, 
Khai—Fried rice, sometimes seasoned with sugar, when it is called mudki or ukhda. 
Khai—A kind of sugarcane mill, in which the canes are pressed between rollers, horizontal or vertical, 
turned by hand or by bullocks. 
Khairat—The name was used of grants of lands to mendicants and other poor Hindus, and 
sometimes also ‘of grants for charitable purposes. 
Khairatdar—The holders of khairat land. 
Khali (soil)—An admixture of clay and limestone dust. 
Khalisa (lands)—(See Hasilat). 
Khama alu—{Dioscorea sativa)—The true yam. 
Khamar—Grain store. Also signifies a proprietor’s private lands. 
Khanabari—Homestead lands in the possession of proprietors. 
Khanapuri—Record-writing (khana means column and puri means to fill up). 
Khandait or Bhuyan—Literally, swordsman, i.e., the wearer of the khanda kharga or sword. Was 
originally chief of paiks ; a khandait is now scarcely distinguishable from a paik. 
Khara—{Spinacea oliracea)—A variety of spinach ordinarily grown in bari lands. 

Kharcha—Miscellaneous collections. 

Khardapani or Khanapani—A kind of abwab taken by the gomastas similar to Gomasta kharch. 

Kharida (lands) —Land sold rent-free or at a quit rent by the proprietors during the Hindu, Moghul, 
or Mahratta rule. 

Kharidadars—Purchasers of Kharida lands. 
Kharidagi (estates)—Estates formed of Kharida lands, often known as Kharidagi bazi Asamiyan. 
Kharida—Jamabandi (Lands)—Kharida lands assessed to revenue. 

Khasra (form)—A field index. 

Khatian (form)—A - detailed record of each tenancy. 

Khet—Field. 

Khewat (form)—An abstract record of the rights of proprietors and teunre-holders. 

Khulti matal or Khari mata!—A chalky soil, fairly fertile. 

Khurpi—An instrument for scraping weeds or grass. 

Khushbash—Respectable thani and resident raiyats. Also a kind of revnue-free grant to Brahmans 
and other better class Hindu cultivators for their houses. 

Killajat—FEstates of which the revenue was fixed by Regulation XII of 1805 are known as Killajat 

estates. 

Kimbiriamatal—Slate (crocodile) coloured soil. 

Kist—Instalment of revenue or rent. | 

Kist Khilaf Siwai—(Cuttack)—A collection of at annas six per rupee on arrears. This is not common 

as no interest is usually charged on arrears; it is mentioned in pargana Beruan only. 

Kita or Kiari—The plot or portion of a field surrounded by a hira. 

Kodali or Kuri—Mattock. 

Kolhua—T his is the commonest form of sugarcane-mill. 

Kos—2,000 dhanu or 4,C0 yards. 

Kotwal—The assistant of the ‘AmiP. 

Kula—A flat basket for winnowing. 

Kulthi—(Declichus biflorous)—A pulse. 

Kumbhar—Village potter. 

Kunda—The fragments of husks and the outer shell covering the grains of rice. 

Kuthia or Halia—A class of unskilled labourers engaged by the year and paid daily in kind. 

Laghu—{( Chota, Majhla, Bara) Oryza sativa)—The winter rice is sub-divided according to tte amount 
of water it requires into guru or heavy and laghu or light, and the latter again into s nall 
medium and large. 

I aikpadia—Culturable waste land. 

Laikhiraqj—Revenue-free land. 

Lakhiraj bahaldars—Revenue-free properties, holding their lands free of revenue in prepetuity. 

Lakhiraj bazyafti—(See Bazyzafti). 

Madad Mash—Grants of Jand to learned Mubammadans for their help and maintenance. 

Magan or Mathout or Chanda—Subscriptions or ceses levied by the zamindar for special purposes. 
Mc hal—Ils used for ‘estate’ or “belonging to the estate,” i.e., not in the possession of tenants: 
holding under tenure-holders or other middlemen. 

Machi or Moi—Harrow. I 

Mal:-ka—(Zeamays)-—Maize. 
Malguzar—Revenue Payer. 
Malikana—AIllowances paid to a proprietor on his becoming recusant. 
Mali—Gardner. 
To Oo a contains from .33 to 1.21 of an acre. 
a or Mandia (eleusine corocuna)——A mitlet grown both a i 
Mor ardor A cent teaches )—A, gr S an Autumn and as a Spring crop.. 
A4arh—Is eoual to 905 grains Troy. 
Bflath—A religeous institution resembling a monastery or abbey. 
Mathadhikari—The head of a math, 
Mathi +—FEarthen pot for keeping water. 


“Ma ‘ial—Is a kind of soil which includes a large proportion of clay. 
li or Darogah—The trustee of a Muhammadan Shrine. 
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Maund—Forty seers (one seer=2*0532 lbs. Avoirdupois). 

Maurasi—Hereditary, I 

Maurasi Sarbarakari—The heriditary property of a Sarbarahkar. 

Mauza—Village. 

Mauzawar—Village by village. 

Mazkuri (estate) —Specified (i.e., in the rent roll) estate. 

Mehtars or Haris—Sweepers. | 

Milan khasra—Is a total of the khasra pages showing the different classes‘of land into which the 
total area of the village is divided. 

Minha—Lands left unassessed. Generally lands granted free of rent for the site of a house and garden. 

Mis/—Record. 

Miyadi Sarbarahkari—A temporary tenure held by a Sarbarahkar. 

AMohant—The abbot of a monastery. 

Mot khasra—A form used for entering the area columns of the khasra. 

hauafi of Maafi kharida—Land bought for a consideration from a zamindar or talukadar free of 
assessment. These lands were confirmed as revenue-free at the last settlement. 

Mug or Mung (phaseolus mungo)—One of the pulses. 

Muharrir—Subordinate vernacular clerk. 

Mulia Day labourer. I 

Munsarim—A superior vernacular clerk. ” 

Mugadam or muqaddam or mukadam or Mukaddam—(An arabic word meaning headman) A class of 
proprietary tenure-holders or sub-proprietors. 

AMustajir—Lessee. 

MNai—T wine. 

Naibs—Resident managers. 

Nalaikpadia—Unculturable waste-land, 

Nalita—{Corchorus capsularis, corchorus olitorius)—Jute. 

Nangal—Plough. 

Nankar estates—Estetes consisting generally of scattered villages or portions of villages assigned: 
for the support of high officials or of friends and dependents of the Sovereign. 

Nijchas—Land cultivated by the proprietor or proprietary tenure-holder, but which is not true sir. 

Nij jor—Is the private land (or true sir) of the proprietor or proprietary tenure-hol!der. 

Ni; kot—Jungle and waste-lands in the possession of a Khandait. (This is one of the three parts of the 
property of Garh Haldia divided at Mr. Wilkison’s Settlement.) 

Nij mauza—Means the land belonging to the original estate of the village. 

Nikhat— Whatever is buried in the land ; also means minerals. 

Nullahs or Jores—DrainsS. 

Nuna jami—Land which is more or less of a saline nature. 

Nunia (called nunichar while out of cultivation) —Soil which has been inundated with salt water and: 
has not recovered ; may or may not be in cultivation. 

O.laro—A long coffin—shaped basket of split bamboo fitted on to a cart for carrying grain. 

Oger or ogaira or wagaira—“* And others”. 

Padhan—A class of proprietary tenure-holders or sub-proprietors. 

Padika—Rod for measuring. A bamboo pole varying from 7 to 12 feet in length. 

Pahi—Raiyats whose rents were not fixed for the term of settlement ; non-resident raiyats as 
distinguished from thani or resident raiyats. 

Pahikasht—Lands cultivated by pahi raivats. 

Paiks—Hereditary landed militia. They are road and ghat patrols occupying a position similar to. 
that of the village chaukidars. 

Pakhias—A shade made of palm leaves to protect the head and back from sun and rain. 

Pal—Silt enriched lands on or near the banks of rivers. 

Pulang—(Rottlera tinctoria)—A tree the fruits of which yield a kind of oil which is used for lighting. 
The oil is an excellent medicine for burns. 

Pan—{(piper betel)—Betel leaf. 

Panamohure—{(Pimpinella anisum)—Aniseed. 

Pinidhan or Katdhan—The portion of a rent fixed in cash which is payable in grain at the current 
market rate. 

Panikar—Water-rate. 

Pani-gahira—‘Water-holes’. 

Panigrahi—The head of a Brahman Sasan village and keeper of its title deed, rent receipts, &c. is- 
generally known as Panigrahi. 

Pankua—Black mud unmixed with sand, such as is found at the bottom of ponds and tanks. 

Pansia—A loose though comparatively fertile soil. 

Pao or poa—Four chhataks, one-fourth of a seer. 

Parcha (form)—Abstract of the draft khatian given to the tenant, sometimes known as a jamabandi 
slip. 

Param Name of a fiscal division of the Moghul period. Tt is still in use. 

Parganawar—Pargana by Pargana. 

Parsethis or pursethis—A class of proprietary tenure-holders or-sub-proprietors. 

Partal Bhauria—A measurement made periodically to ascertain the extension of cultivation. 

Patna—It means primarily homestead rather than arable lands. Small villages are also called Patnas. 

Patsala kharach—A fee to defray the. cost of maintenance of a school at the zamindar’s residen;e: 
generally three pies per head. | 

Patta—A lease given to a raiyat showing his land and his rent and the period for which it was fixed. 

Patta Salami—A fee for the grant of a new lease of land. 

Pattu—An alluivial soil, formed from silt deposited by floods. 
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Pauti—Rent receipt. 

Peshkas or Peshkush—Quit revenue. 

Phalbhag or Rajbhag—A division of the fruits or grain only, the straws or other bye-products being 
Jeft withthe cultivators ; a less common form of produce rent. 

Phuti—(Cucumis momordica)—Cucumber. | 

Piada—Kharch or Piyada-miyadi—A fee, usually amounting to one pice per rupee of rent made 
nominally to cover the cost of maintaining collection peons. 

Pir—A Muhammadan Saint. 

Piria—Oil-cake. 

Pirottar—Lands assigned for the support of the shrines of Muhammadan Saints. 

Pitraleh or pitrali or Puitrali—Ancestral jagir or nankar lands. 

Piyadamiyadi or Talabana—A fee varying from one and a half to three annas per diem, and 
realised from a tenant by the peon sent either to demand rent or to summon him to tke 
zamindari kachari. A portion of this fee goes to the peon, and it varies with the number 
of days he is engaged. 

Pota—Crops. 

Pura jama or Kamil Bazyafti—(See Kamil bazyafti). ଦା 

Purohit—Priest. (Despurohit—=Priest appointed by the zamindar. Kulpurohit= Hereditary chaplain 
of a respectable family). f 

Qadam Rasu/—Muhammadan endowments of shrines where the prophet is believed to have set his 
foot. 

Oaulnama or Sanand—Acknowledgements granted to the proprietors cf Aul and similar estates for 
the agreements executed by them. 

Rabi—Spring crop. 

Rahadari—A free levied for the cost of sending remittances to the tresasury under escort. 

Rahbars—Road patrols. 

Rahan bandhak—Loans on simple mortagage usually bearing interest at six ‘pies per rupee per. month. 

Rajwara—Lands excluded from the Moghul Settlement. | 

Rasad— Supplies. { 

Rasad kharcha (Cuttack) —A payment at one piece per rupee to meet the expenditure incurred in 
finding supplies (rasad) for any high official touring in the neighbourhood. | 

Rasadi—Progressive assessment of revenue or rent to mitigate the hardship of sudden enhancement. 

Rekti matal—A stiff rich soil. 

Reportdars—FElected representatives of a Sasan or Tanki village through whom tbe revenues are paid. 

Rokar or Jaimakhrach—Ledger. | 

Ruidads—Completion reports of the former settlements. 

Rusum or Russoom—Deductions of five per cent. from the. gross collections of village under the 
charge of a talukdur, 

Sadabrati or “Prous Endowments’”’—Is the generic name for all charitable endowments. They appear 
to be generally recorded as khairat or debottar. 

Sadar—An abstract. 

Sag—Spinach. | 

Sugbari—A portion of the homestead set apart for growing.Sag. 

Sairat or Dafait janma—Miscellaneous rent other than that collected for the use of the land. 

Soir Wasi Wai—Extra collections in the form of octroi, market dues, etc. 

Sanad—Deeds by which grants of lands were made by Hindu, Muhammadan or Mahratta Rulers, 
also certificats granted by the British Government to Tributary Chiefs and proprietors 
of peshkas’ estates describing their status, etc., etc. 

.Sani—Subsequent. | | 

Sanja—Means a contract, and is used of a rent in kind fixed at a certain quantity, which is payable 
whatever the outturn may be. ¢ 

Santak—A caste mark which is affixed by the illiterate to documents in place of signature. 

Sarad—( Oryza sativa)—Winter rice sown in June-July and reaped in November-January. 

Sarai—Lodging-house for travellers and suitors in the courts. 

Sarbarahkar—Originally a farmer of the revenue, who has now in many cases become a properietary 
tenure-holder. 

Sarba Sadharan “es and tanks to the use of which the villagers have a customary 
right. 

Sarisa or Sayam {Brassica campestris, brassica juncea—Mustard. 

Saru—{(Colocaria antiquorum, caladium)—A kind of vegetable. 

Sasan—A Brahman settlement, &c. pr 

Sawai or Panchpai—An agricultural loan of grain for food and seed to be repaid at harvest time with 
interest at 25 per cent. - . 

Seba—Service or worship 

Seer— Weight of 80 tolas=four paos = 2.0532 Ibs. Avoirdupois. 

Sewai or Extras—Is the expression .sometimes used to cover all the excess collections in the Puri district 
but in some cases it denotes the addition taken to cover interest on arrears of rent : 

arrears are often charged at 25 per cent.’ l 

Sebait—Minister or worshipper. 

Sherista—An office where records are kept. 

Siha—Daily cash-book. 

.Sidha (rice) —Rice prepared from paddy by boiling it, and then drying it in the sun and then crushing 
it in the dhenki. 

Sir (land)—Proprietor’s private land. I 

Sirkar—Is a part of the paraganas which were grouped into three 

Jaleswar) by Raja Mansingh. parts (Cuttack, Bhadrak, and 
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~Soem or Sayam—Third-class (inferior and sandy) soils. 
.Stubah—Province. 
Sudh matal—Purely muddy soil. £ 
.Sukwa—Dried fish. 

Sunia, Salami or Bheti—A form of abwab. 

Sunn—(Crotolaria juncea)—A kind of fibre. 

Supari—(Areca catec/u)—Betel-nut. 

Tahasilalahidas—The tahasilalahida lands of a village are the lands of.estates which, at the time of 
the last settlement, did not form part of the estate to which the village originally belonged. 

Tahasilkharcha or Tahari (Cuttack) —A fee varying from half-an-anna to two annasin the rupee 
of rent levied annually for the maintenance of a collection staff, 

Taluk—An Ababic word that may be translated ‘shphere of influence’. Sometimes also called Tappa. 

Tamasuk—Bond. 

Tanki (rent)—A quit rent. 

Tankibahal—These are tenures which were assessed at the last-settlement with quit rents fixed in 
prepetuity. In Khurda the rates, but not the rents, are fixed in perpetuity. 

Tarmuj—(Citrulus vulgaris) —Malon. 

Tari—Juice of the palin tree. 

Tarmim—Corection. 

Taufir—Lands held in excess of an original /akhiraj bahal or jagir bahal grant which have been 
assessed to rent. 

Til indicimn (sesamum)———Is a kind of oil-seed. 

Tisi or Pisi—{(Linum usitatissimum)—Linseed. 

Tola—Fees in kind or cash for the shops of a market. 

Tola—Is the weight of one standard rupee=180 grains Troy. 

Tolan or Sahi—Hamlet. 

Thanawar—Thana by thana, 

Thani—Raiyats resident in the village whose rents were fixed for the term of the last settlement. 

Thani-pahi—(See karpah!). 

Thani Kharcha (Cuttack)—A fee paid by a thani raiyat to retain the services of the Gomasta and Amin 
for the purpose of re-measuring his holding or laying down the boundary. It usually 
amounted to two or three annas per holding. 

Tunsa—The outer husk of the paddy which is removed during the preparation of rice. 

Turiya bharangiya—Trumpeters. 

Uparpahi—Karpahi lands tenanted by a resident of another village. 

Usna—Same as sidha rice. 

Utbati—A tenancy from year to year or from season to season. 

Vilayati or Wilaiti—(Vide Ami) 

Warija—The old name for the khatian. 


Zamindars or Malguzars—Proprietors directly responsible to the State for the revenue of the land 
they own. 

Zanitidohia— Jae Grails of service lands made to retainers, servants, and others by Zamindars. 

Zamindars-dia-minha—Plots of land, mostly homestead, allowed by zamindars to a raiyat without 

payment of rent, and generally forming part of an occupancy holding. 

Zamindar-dia-niskar or kamjama—These were grants, rent-free, or at a nominal rent, made to 
Brahmins or old servants, and by the custom of the country generally tenable more 
or less at the pleasure of the donor. 
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REPORT 
ON THE 


SETTLEMENT OF THE PROVINCE OF ORISSA. 
( TEMPORARILY SETTLED AREAS ) 


1890 to 1900 A. D. 


PART-1 


CHAPTER 1. 


GENERAL SUMMARY OF THE CONTENTS OF THE REPORT. 


1. The jurisdiction of the Commissioner Of Orissa and Superintendent of 


Area under report. 


Seventeen Tributary States, with an area Of see 
Cuttack district with an area of .... ହି 


Balasore 55 55 5 
Puri 5 53 
Angul 29 29 29 


Total 


the Tributary Mahals comprisés :— 


Square miles, 
14,387 
3,663 
2,077 
2,499 
1,681 


24,30 7 


The Tributary States pay a quit-rent fixed in perpetuity, while in the three 
districts, the temporarily settled area amounts to about 6,000 square miles, of 
which 2,300 are situated in Cuttack, 2000 in Puri and 1,700 in Balasore. Out of 
this area (6,000 square miles) the Khurda Government Estate comprises about 
1,000 equare miles, The resettlement of this Estate was completed last year by 
the Settlement Officer of Orissa and his assistants, and has formed the subject of 
a separate report already submitted to the higher authorities. It is only necessary 
to say hers that the work was done under the immediate supervision of 
Mr. James Taylor, Assistant Settlement Officer, and that rents for some two. 
hundred thousand tenants were raised from Rs. 3,09,000 to Rs. 8,77,000, the 
actual annual gain of revenue to Government’ being Rs. 55,000 and the cost of the 


operations, Rs. 1,92,000, 


2. The area dealt with by the Survey Department in Orissa is returned 


Area surveyed as follows :— 


Cadastal Survey 
————————h 
64 inch 32 inch 


District 
to the to the 

mile. mile. 
Cuttack 6 364 
Balasore PP 7 
Puri 998 

Total 64- 1,8644 
6,666 


To pographical 

Survey 
————— An 
16 inch 2 inch 
to the and 

mile. 4 inch 

to the 

mile. 

2,412 740 
1,856 228 
1,026. 456 
5,296 1,419 
Ii ye 


With the exception of the 32-inch work nearly the whole of the survey was 
original, the areas under canal irrigation andthe Khurda Government Estate 
having been surveyed on the 32 inch scale some fifteen to twenty years ago. 


%* The revenue of this area is given in paragraph 5583, 
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3, In this report I have only dealt with the temporarily~settled area of 
5,000 square miles (excluding the Khbhurdax 
Government Estate). In this area rents have 
been settled for some fiteen hundred thousand tenants, and the Government 
revenue of negrly six-and-a-half thousand estates has been raised from nearly 
fourteen lakhs of rupees 0 more than twenty-one-lakhs. The operations lasted 
from the end of 18389 to the end of 1899; and in addition to the work in the 
teémporarily-settled areas the Settlement Department was entrusted with settlement 
work in the large Ekhrajat and Satais Hazari Estates belonging to the Puri Temple; 
with several minor Operations in Khurda; with the record of rights in Portions of 
Killa Darpana and Killa Aul (both permanently settled); and with the record-of- 
rights and settlement of rents in Killa Madhupur, a psrmanently-ssttled estate 
ander the Court of Wards. 


4- The report is divided into seven parts :— 
Divisions of the report. 


Part I.—Statistical.—Chapters II, III, and IV contain brief statistical 
accounts of the temporarily-settled areas in Cuttack, Balasore and Puri (excluding 
Khurda, already dealt with in & separate Settlement Rsport)- These chapters serve 
to bring up to date ths information given by Sir W.W. Hunter in his Statistical 
Account of Orissa. 

Part-I1.-Economical.—In this part, economical matters, other than the 
relations between landlord and tenants (relegated to Part-LII) are dealt with. 
‘Chapter V contains an account of the Irrigation and Protection works in Orissa 
and of the enquiry made regarding the proposal to introduce an owners rate. The 
information regarding Embankments may bs supplimented by the History of 
Embankments in Orissa lately written by Mr. W. A. Inglis, Superintending 
Engineer. In Chapter VI an attempt has been made to supplement the infor mation 
on agriculture given by Mr. N- N. Banerjee and Mr M.H. Arnott. Chapter ViI gives 
a history of prices and chiefly deals with the prices of common rice. In Chapter 
VIII the material condition of the people is. described, and an acount is given of 
the wealth of the Province and of the famines which have at times overwhelmed it. 


Part IIT.—History and Land Tenures.—-In Chapter IX a brief account is given 
of ancient Orissa, its history and its religion,so far as may be gathered from the 
writings of certain well known authorities. Chapter X contains history of the 
early Revenue Settlements; while in Chapter XI the history of the Land Tenures 
is brought down to the pressnt day. In Chapters XII and XIII the relations 
between landlord and tenant, and the laws which govern these relations, are 
dealt with. 

Part IV.—Procedure.—In this part an account is given of the procedure 
.adopted in different stages of work. So far as possible, the results of the work have 
been relegated to the next Part (Part V). These chapters have been written, af 
considerable length for the benefit of the Settlement Officers of 1927. Great 
difficulty was experienced in discovering the procedure at the last Settlement, as 
details were not set forth in any one place, and & search in Record rooms, in 
manuscripts, and even in printed papers involved 2 considerable expenditure of time. 
For this reason, the chapters on procedure have been written very elaborately 
{see also Appendix A). 

In Chapter XIV a general account of the procedure is given, together with 
some references to the officers employed on the work- Chapter XV, XVI, XVII, 
XVII, XIX and XX follow the regular sequence of the procedure from the stage 
of demarcation and survey through the stages of khanapuri, attestation, settlement 
of rents and settlement of revenue, up to the last stage of arrangement of the final 
record and its maintenance. 

In Part V there are two Chapters—XXI and XXJI—desocribing Ghe results 
of the work, so far as areas and so far as rents and revenue are concerned. 

In part VI there are also two Chapters. Some account of the permanently 
settled estates, Tributary States, and the Killas eligible for specially lenient 
treatment is given in Chapter XXIII; and Chapter XXIV contains an aCGo0unt of 
the revenue-free areas, almost inextricably intermingled with the temporarily settled 
revenue paying area under report- | : 

Part VII of one Chapter (XXV) containing a brief account of the cost of 

the operations. 


Temporarily-Settled area. 
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Jd. The Appenlices contain the following informetion : 
Appendices. 


Appendix A gives a reprint of important correspondence; in Appendix B are 
the rules under section 189, Bengal Tenancy Act, and the rules prescribed for 
record writing and attestation. The rules for settlement of rents and assessment of 
ravenue are contained in Appendix C. Appendix D contains certain for ms illustrating 
village areas. In Appendices E and F the Milan Khasru (statement showing the 
areas of villages under heads ‘Cultivated’, ‘Culturable’, etc.)-and the crop statements 
are compiled. Appendix G contains a reprint of the note on the embankments 
classified by Mr. C W..Odling- Appendices H to M show lists of roads, bungalows 
ferries, grazing grounds and public lands- Appendix N contains & list of prices 
of commodities sold at the Bhadrak hat and Appendix O gives an account of & 
raiyat’s annual expenditure. In Appendix P there is a statement showing how 
rents have been altered. Appendices A.A to E.C give figures for rents and 
incidences and F-A to F.C for revenues. Appendices G.A. refer to tenure-holders 
(proprietary) K.A and K.B. give figures for rents payable to under-tenants, JuA-to 
L-C. show revenue for areas; M.A, to N.C. give an account of the zamindars in 
the Province. In O.A. and P.A. Mr. Carey’s notes on the Amli year and Kists are 
reprinted. At the end of the Appendices will be found the reports by Messrs 
D. H. Kingsford and H. McPherson on the settlements of Balasore and Puri. 
Mr. James Taylor’s Report on Khurda has been published separately and separately 
dealt with. 

6. I cannot conclude this introductory preface without an expression of my 
deep sense of gratitude and obligation to Mr. J.-E. Webster-e With the exception of 
the introductory chapters and the chapters containing reviews of general results, 
he has either written or drafted a very large portion of the report. He is thus 
largely responsible for its form, matter and manner. Mr. Webster possesses the 
most complete knowledge of the literature of the old Settlements, as well as of all 
the details of the Bengal Settlement laws. My gratitude to the other convenamted 
officers (Messrs H. McPherson, Carey and Kingsford) who have worked with me 
has been expressed in the Introductory Chapter to Part IV. In that Chapter the 
names of other Assistant settlement Officers have also been recorded, and I would 
only mention here the name of Mr. James Taylor as responsible for carrying out the 
Khurda Settlement. In addition to the work of inspection and organisation done 
by the above officers, I would ask permission to .draw attention to the very able 
reports written by Mr. H. McPherson on Puri, Mr. Kingsford on Balasore, and 
Mr. James Taylor on Khurda- A record is also made in Part IV of the very 
valuable work done by Messrs Maude, Walsh, and Nathan during the first six 
years of the Settlement operations. On account of ill-health they were unable to 
complete their wOrk, and it was thus left to others to reap the fruits of their labours. 
Extracts have been m2d6e (not always with dus acknowledgements for the great 
assistance they have given us) from the historical works of Stirling, Toynbee, and. 
Hunter and from the orders and reports of Directors of the Department of Land 
Records—Messrs, Finucane, McPherson and Lyon. I beg leave to express here my 
“wery great obligations to all these authorities. 
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CHAPTER II. 
PHYSICAL AND STATISTICAL ACCOUNTS OF THE CUTTACK DISTRICT. 


7. Cuttack, or Katak, the central of the three districts of Orissa, is 
bounded on the north by Balasore, on the south by 
Puri, on the west by the Tributary states of 
Keonijhar, Dhenkanal and Athagara, and on the east by the Bay of Bengal. The 
boundary between Balasore and Cuttack is the river Baitarani+* which, issuing 
from the Keonijhar hills, flows in to the Dhamra estuary. * 


Between Puri and Cuttack there is no natural boundary; it has been 
proposed to make the right banks of the Mabanadi river and of its branches, the 
Kathjuri, and, lower down, the Deb, the dividing line, thus transferring to Puri 
about 327 square miles comprising the whole of Killas Banki, Patia and 
Domapara, and of parganpas Sauri, Bahurupa, and portions of pargannas 
Bskhrabad, Sujanagar, Kodinda, Saibiri, Sailo, Deogaon, Kate, and Benahar- The 
transfer would have the effect of equalising the size of the wo districts, but, if 
we expect Killas Domapara and Banki, which might be attached to the sub-division 
of Khurda, the remaining area is mors readily accessible from Cuttack than 
from Puri. 

8. The number of villages or ‘‘Mauzas” in the district is, according t0 
Village, the census of 1881, 12, 641, and according to the 


census of 1891, only 5,429. In the present 
Settlement the number was found to be 6,347 yiz— 


Situation and Boundaries. 


Thana 
Tirtol 817 
Kendrapara& କା 665 
Patamundei ଡି 394 
Aul EE 5583 
Dharmarala +o. 1,306 
Cuttack 416 
Salepur sess 699 
Jajpur 708 
Jagatsingpur __ ve 194 
Total 6.347 


Out of these, 4,665 are dealt with in this report. They have an average: 
area of 300 acres each. ' ` 
i 9. In 1872 the population was returned at 14,94,784, 
P : in 1681 at 17,38,165, and in 1891 at 19,387,671 persons. 

That is £0 say in the first ten years it increased by more than 16 percent, 
and in the next decade by nearly 12 percent. Assuming, then, an increase of 
1 percent per annum aS a safe amount, we get the present population as nearly 
21,00,000 of which, taking the proportion of males and females, viz-, 95 to 100, 
found at the last census to still subsist, the number of males is about 10,25,000 
and of females, 10,75,000. 

The average number of persons to thesquars mile is 573; and population 
is densest in Salepur, Jagatsingpur and Jajpur thanas, and least sO in Aul, 
Dharmasala and Tirtol. 


Roughly, we may take the distribution by religions t0 be :— 


Hindus, 97.1 percent ର 20,39,000 
Mahommedans 2.7 percent .... 857,000 
Christians -14 percent କହ 3,000 
Others 1,000 


10. The total ares of Cuttack District is 3,663 square miles, of which 752 

square miles, contained in Kujang, Kanika, and 
Barki, have already been dealt with in previous Settlement Reports. For another 
717 square miles in the permanently settled estate of Sukinda, Darpan, Kalkala, 
Patia, Domapara, Harispur and Bishnupur, details of the cultivated and uncultivat. 
ed ares are not availabie. For the remaining 2,194 square miles comprising all 
the temporarily settled estates, besides pargann& Derabisi (of Killa Aul) Killa- 


rp oe ee a ee Pr a eG Pe 
* See Notification No. 2395 of the 18th May 1896 which transferred several villages from Cuttack to 
Balasore and vice versa, 


Aree, 
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Madhbupur, Killa Chhedra and the revenue free and permanently-settled lands within 
the temporarily settled parganas, the following figures have been compiled # :— 


Acres 
Total area . 14,083,600 
Cultivated (including homestead lands) 9,75,600 or 70 Percent. 
Culturable 68,300 or 65 Percent. 
Uuculturable 3,59,700 or 25 Percent. 


Map No. VI shows the extent to which the several parganas are Cultivated. 
As might be expected, it is generally along the western border, where there are 
large areas still under jungle, that the percentage is lowest. In a few also of the 
central parganas, guch a Karimul and Cuttack Haveli, the large area covered by 
the bed of the Mahanadi keeps down the proportion of cultivated land. 

Details of the culsurable are as follows :— 


Culturable lands. 


Acres Acres 
New fallow 81,800 Thatching grass 1,900 
Old fallow 24,400 OCulturable jungle 10,700 


Nearly a quarter of the new fallow lies in Cuttack thana and consists mostly 
of high lands capable of growing crops in favourable seasons Only; and the next 
largest area is in Jajpur, where it isto a great extent now cultivated with dalua 
or spring rice (see paragraph 11). 

The old fallow may or may not be culturable at present, but if some of it is 
not, there are probably protions of the so-called unculturable waste that may 
eventually be reclaimed. Nearly a third of it is in Jajpur Thana, where it is low- 
lying and heavily inundated and somewhat saline, but affords grazing to large herds 
of cattle ‘throughout the cold and hot weather, The thatching grass forms a 
valuable property, and is chiefly found in parganas Bakbrabad and Tapankhand, 
and in Madhupur and the neighbouring Killajat estates. The culturable jungle 
consists chiefly of low serub at the foot of the Bakhrabad, Dalijora and Sukinde hills. 
and jt is very doubtful] if much’of it will come under the plough during the next 
thirty years, but it might be used for orchards or plantations. 

From this 68,300 acres of culturable land we have, however, t0 deduct at 
Jeast half the area; reserved for grazing and other purposes. 


Altogether the reserved ]Jands consist of :—. 


Grazing lands Acres 
Grazing grounds 48,808 
Cremation grounds 8 6,180 
Tanks, &Gc. ove 341 


The Jast two are generally unculturable, but taking balf the grazing’ ground 
to be culturable we have only 43,900 acres left to be brought under the plough, and 
it is to be hoped in the interests of the cattle that most of this land may be spared 
to them. 

The unculturable lands are made up as follows :— 


Acres 
Houses ବି soe କି 10,300 
Tanks and rivers eos +¥ 1,00, 700 
Canals ` Oo eos oe 5,000 
Embankments seve oon oe 6.500 
Jheels ଚୋ ଡି oe 5,300 
Government roads ନ oo 4,050 
Other roads ୮୮୮ oe eose pa 
Burning ghats oe ର Pe } 
Waste, &c. one hi ଜେ 9,14,800 


11. Rice + is by far the most important crop, and is grown in three distinct 

h ways aS—sa7ad or winter rice sown in June-July and 

Cropped areas. reaped in November-January; bialt Or autumn rice 

“ sown in May-June and. harvested in August and September, and dalua or spring 
Ea in dr ovember-December and harvested in March. Map No. VI will show 


¥ See Appendix E. 
† See Paragraph 130 ‘ 
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ab a glance the proportion under rice-sarad and bialt combined - in different parts of 
the district, and further details will bs found in Appendix F. 


After rice, the most important cereal is mandia’, & millet grown both as an 
autumn? and as a spring? crop. Wheat aud barley are cultivated but {0 a very smal 
extent. China is more largely grown but is not of much importance, and after 
rice it is on the pulses sown in the autumn and harvested from January to April 
that the people mostly depend. 


Of these ths commonest is kulthi’ grown on véry inferior lands (often after 
mandua), and birhi° a small plant somewhat resembling Kwulths in its habit but 
producing quite a different grain- The Kultht seed is a dark, flat and pointed bean 
which makes an excellent food for cattle and horses and is boiled and eaten with 
ries by the poorer classes and even taken alone in time of scarcity. Birks produces 
a little round reddish pea largely used as dal; it is a more valuable plant and 
generally follows bial rice. Muga or mung’ is one of the most valuable pulses and 
resembles birhi, except that it is usually grown On sarad lands. It is chiefly found 
in the flooded tracts. 

Or riverside lands Aara7r® is sown and gives a valuable crop, though it is said 
to be too indigestible to be taken alone as food. 


Oil seeds, viz , linseed ZZ and mustard are raised on silt-covered lands after a 
crop of rice, amd the castor seed is sown for choice in a mixture of sand and silt, 
as it will grow in a depth of sand that would kill almost any other crop. 


Sugarcane is grown on irrigable fields, and go are to some extent jute and 
cotton; dyes are of small importance, though there is an indigo factory at 
Kenduapatna; but condiments and spices are very generally ,grown in garden lands, 
espscially coriander and turmeric. 

Tobacco is an important and valuable crop, being grown every-where on 
silt-covered lands, but more especially along the lower basin of the Katjuri in 
parganas Deogaon, Kate and Saibir. 

Pan’, though covering but & small area, is very valuable. It is not grown 
every where but is found chiefly in Kodinda,’in Kate, in Sungra, and in Tisanig,. 

Among vegetable the saru’° and the brinjal,pumpkins of many kinds, and onions, 
are the most important. Potatoes have been introduced, but are not yet widely 
known. Arrowroot is said to be grown by Native Christians only. 

Among fruits, plantains are found in most villages and mangoes grow freely 
‘and from a valuable food during the hot weather, though very inferior in taste 
to those of Bombay or Malda; pineapples are also common throughout the district. 
‘Other fruits are the bael, jack, tamarind, Indian plum and custardapple. 

In round figures the areas under the several crops, (excluding Kanika 

Kujang, Banki, and 717 square miles not under 
Settlement) are as follows! :— 

Winter rice— 6,85,000 acres or 70 psrcent of the nett cropped area, 
grown in every part of the district. 

Autumn Rice— 1,28,000 acres or 13 psrcent of the nett croppsd area- The 
distribution of the Winter and autumn rice is shown in map No. V1. 

Spring Réice— 17,000 acres or 2 percent, chiefly in the low lands near the 
estuaries of the Kharsua and Brahmani rivers. 

Mandwua — 29,000 acres or 3 percent, chiefly in central Cuttack, 

Other Cereals— 1,000 acres. 

Pulses aud other food grains— 1,63,00!) acres or 17 percent. Found every- 
where, but most general on high river side lands. 

Castor—1,000 acres. Most common in the country between the Brahmani 
and Kharsua. | 

Other oil seeds—8,000 acres. ‘Chiefly in Deogaon and Saibir and the valley 
of the Katjuri; also along the lower reaches of the Chitratola and Nuna, rivers. 


Tibres— 2,500 acres, of which two-thirds is cotton: Chiefly in the 
irrigated tracts - 


Area under crops. 


1. Eleusine coracsne. 5. Dolichus biflorus. 9. Betel. 

2.° Bhadsi. 6. Phaseolus radiatus, 10. A variety of Arum. 
3. Rabi. 7, Pheseolus mungo. 11, See Appendix F. 
.4. Paricum miliaceum. 8. Cajanus indicus. 
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Tobacco — 3,200 acres. Of this nearly 2,000 in Jagatsingpur Thana alone. 

Pan and other Drugs— 200 acres. Chiefly in Salepur, Jagatsingpur and 
‘Cuttack thanas. 

Yamas, Brinjals and other vegetables —2,000 acres, besides what is included 
in the 52, 000 acres of homestead land- 

Garden Produce and Fruit Trees — 21,000 acres, 

The figures given in the last two paragraphs refer only to the 2,194 square 
miles shown in the Milan Khasras. 

In Banki, Kanika, and Kujang the cultivated area is 317 Square miles and 
we may bake the Cultivated Area: of ths reminder at one half of 717 square miles, 
thus making the total area of the district under cultivation 2,200 square miles. 

12. Numerous as they are, the rivers are not now very largely used as 
‘waterways. From Sambalpur to Cuttack boats come down the Mahanadi, and there 

Communications. is some little traffic on the upper waters of the 
(a) By water. Brahmani, but on the whole the rivers are, except 
in the tidal reaches, too shallow and too uncertain to be very much used. 

The bulk of the heavy passenger traffic between Cuttack and the neigh- 
bouring districts was carried by road and canal; I say ‘was’? for a new route, the 
East Coast Railway, was opened in 1899. 

The Kendrapara and Gobri Extension Canals connect Cuttack with the 
Brahmani at Alba, and from there boats go down the river to Chandbali, where 
cargo is transhipped and carried by steamer to Calcutta. 


The Taldanda Canal between the Mahanadi and Katjuri rivers connects 
Cuttack with False Point, from which rice is shipped chiefly to the Mauritius. 
The High Level Canal supplies a direct route between the marts of Cuttack 
and Bhadrak, 

There has been some talk of making the Machgaon Canal available for 
navigation and of extending it to Machgaon so as to obtain a third route to the sea 
.via the Deb river, but it is doubtful whether the Deb would prove fit for the 
entry of any but very small boats, and there is no reasonable prospect of the 
scheme being carried into execution. I do not myself consider that there is now 
much need for further extension of the canal system, the district being already 
remarkably well served. 


13. Roads «+ of three classes ars maintained :— 


Communicatione. (1) Provincial Roads, paid for out of provincial 
( b ) Roads. funds and in charge of the Public Works Department. 


(2) District Board Roads paid for from the District Road fund andin the 
immediate charge of the District Engineer. Totallength 464 miles, of which 25 are 
metalled. 

(3) Local Board Roads— Roads of purely local utility paid for out of the 
District Road Fund but in charge of Local Boards: 


First among the Provincial Roads ranks the Grand Trunk, the highway 
from Midnapore in Bengal to Ganjam in the Madras Presidency. It enters the 
District at Akhoyapada, 46 miles from Cuttack. It is raised and metalled, and 
crosses the Baitarni, Kharsua, Brahmani, and Mahanadi rivers by ferries, and iS 
provided with bungalows at Akhoyapada, Khandetar, Dharmsala, Barchana, 
“Tanghi, and Cuttack. or | 

Skirting the western hills it reaches Cuttack town, where it divides into two, 
the ‘Cuttack to Puri road and ths Cuttack to Ganjam road, the former being 
generally known as the Jagannath Road +. This road was constructed between 1611 
and 1819 in place of the old Pilgrim Road, of which traces are yet visible in 
ruined but massive bridges in the Hindu style of architecture standing in solitude 
over streams where there is neither road nor traffic. | 

“ There are 2 other Provincial Roads; the first, from Cuttack to Sonepur, is 
mostly unmetalled. It lies up the valley of the Mahanadi and along the right bank 
through Banki, The other, from Cuttack to Sambalpur, is & new road through 
Atgarh up the left-hand valley of the Mahanadi, 


The principal District Board roads leading to Cuttack are :— 


¥ See Appendix H 
† See Toynbee’s History page 82, Paragraph 42 below. 
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_ (1) Cuttack to Taldanda—44 miles along the south of the Mahbanadi 13}. 
miles metalled with laterite; a fair road all the year round. 

(2) Cuttack.to Machgaon—Leaves the last road at the 11th mile, and runs 
32 miles to Machgaon on the Deb river. Metalled to 14th mile from Cuttack.. 
Carries a heavy grain and salt traffic. 

(3) Cuttack to Chandbali—63 miles, of which two are metalled-::; Crosses 
the Mabhanadi at Cuttack and the Brahmani at Patamundai on the 50th mile. 
Passes by Salepur, Kendrapara, Aul and Patamundai Thanas. 

(4) Fulnakhera—Madhab road. From 1tth mile of Puri road along the 
border of the district to Madhab, 25 miles, and so on to Puri, A fair road to the 
15th mile. 

The above are the chief roads by which the produce of the country is. 
brought to Cuttack; the principal cross and feeder roads are the following :— 


(5) Tangi to Haripur —Connects the Garhjats with Tangi on the Grand 
Trunk road; 1Cth mile. 
(6) Jajpur to Kuakhta—9 miles from Jajpur, through Beruan to Kuakhia,. 
at the 30th mile of the Grand Trunk road. A fair road with two ferries. 
(1) Jajpur to Kendrapara-25 miles; Kharsuz and Brahmani unbridged. A very 
bad road in parts, and impassable in high floods- 


(8S) Beruan to Kalamatia - 16 miles, joining the last two roads. A bad road 
in the rains. 

(9) Jajpur to Pachtkot -19 miles to Ragri in the extreme north-west. A fairly 
good road partly bridged. 

(10) Jajpur to Kyanti ~ 17 miles in a south-easterly direction. A fair-weather 
road, Bengu nala being unfordable¢ when high, 

(11) Beruan to Balichandrapur -14 miles through the hills of Alti; four 
unbridged rivers to cross. . 

(12) Salepur to Chatia - From Salepur on the Kendrapara road at Chatia on 
the Grand Trunk road; 18 miles with two rivers to cross. Is almost impracticable 
for carts jn the rains. 


(18) Patamundazs to Sudipur- 11 miles. A good road; unmetalled. 
(14) Jagatsingpur to Jaipur-8 miles, Joining the Taldanda and Machgaon roads. 
(15) Jagatsingpur to Tirtol-9 miles, joining the Taldanda and Machgaon roads. 


This is by no means 2a complete list, but the above are the principal roads 
under the District Board; and the accompanying map will give .a fair idea of the 
road system of the district. On the whole it is very well supplied, and there has been 
a very great advance since the time of the last Settlement- There are, however, 
still many villages accessible only to pack bullocks, and many only by boats in the 
rainy season, 

In the east parganas Benabar and Khandi are poorly supplied, so is the Strip 
of country between the Taldanda and Kendrapara canals. Generally, however, the 
District Board appear to have done their best, and if there are large areas very 
difficult of access, the nature of the country, intersected as it is by rivers, 
sufficiently accounts for this. 


Village roads, however, leading to the district roads are very badly kept, 
and a great improvement would be effected if the villagers would combine to: 
keep in repair fair weather paths to their houses and fields, i 

14. The District is very well supplied with staging and inspection bungalows. 
There are bungalows at every stage (about 10 miles) 
along all the provincial roads - the Cuttack— 
Chandbali road, the Fulnakhera-Madhab road, the Taldanda road, and the Machgaon 
road; also along all the canals, and at Beruan and other central positions, 

A list of these bungalows is given in Appendix I. ' 


15. The year 1899 saw the opening of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway line, which, 
when complete, will connect Cuttack directly with 
Madras and Calcutta. Within the District there 
will be stations at Cuttack, Tanzi (Kapilas Road), Jenapur, and Jaipur Road. : 

What its ultimate effect on the ନ of the country may be it is 
impossible to say. Already the demand for labour created by it has sent up wages,. 
and it is unlikely that they will ever again fall to quite their former level. “ 


Accommodation of travellers. 


‘The Railway. 
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| It is doubtful whether it can hops to compete successfully with steamers 
in the rics export traffie unless branch feeder lines are extended in to the rice- 
growing districts, towards Taldanda to the east and Sambalpur to the west- The 
stations on the main line are so placed that they may receive all the grain now 
brought in to Cuttack town and all that is brought down from tne Tributary States, 
but it is by no means certain that they will get the river-carried rice from 
Sambalpur, and it is highly improbable that the railway can seriously interfere with 
the Chandbali or False Point trade. 


16. There are only three towns of any importance in the District. 

Towns. Cuttack, the present capital of the District, first 

Cuttack, sprang in to importance in the tenth century, when 

the protecting dykes were built and the fort constructed by the Hindu king Makar 

Kesar. It was the head-quarters of both the Mogul and Mahratta administration, 

and for many years after its first occupation by the British gave its name to the 
whole Province. 

It contains, besides the district Offices, the offices of the Commissioner 
of the Division and of the Superintending Engineer in charge of the canals and 
embankments of the province. In the old fort, a wing of aw Madras regiment is 
still stationed. 

It had a population, according to the last census, of 47,186, and now 
probably holds little less than 60,000 souls. It stands at the apex of the deltz 
formed by the Mahanadi and Katjuri rivers, and is protected from inundation by 
embankments solidly revetted with stone. 

The Grand Trunk road and the new railway line pass through, and almost 
all the principal roads of the District converge on, it, and it has a large and 
steadily increasing trade. 

Jt is curiously devoid of fine public buildings- The little English Church, 
the Collector’s offices, and the Lallbagh House are all handsome buildings in their 
way, and standing on the river banks present a fine view to the approaching visitors 
eye, but there is not & single ancient temple of interest, and but for the old fort 
gate and moat and the river revetment there is hardly any sign of the town’s 
antiquity. 

Jajpur, the ancient capital of Orissa, and now the head-quarters of the 
sub-division of that name stands on the right bank 
of the Baitarni. The population, according to the 
last Census was 11,992. The chief importance of the town is as a resort of 
pilgrims, there being comparatively little trade. It contains many interesting. 
buildings, among which the most striking are the temples of Biroda Devi, of the 
Boar # incarnation of Vishnu, and the great sun pillar that stands a mile outside 
the town. This latter consists of a huge and beautifully proportioned column of 
stone raised on 2 solid pedestal, and if the temple was in proportion, it must have 
been of remarkable size«e All traces of it have, however, disappeared, and the 
column has only escaped owing to its great weight, which prevented its would-be 
destroyers from moving it. Tradition says that the stone was brought from the 
hills of Alti; but how such 2& heavy mass was Carried across rivers and felds 
remains a puzzle to the cleverest engineers. 

Besides these there are some ancient heroic figures of Gods and 
Goddesses standing and lying in the compound of the subdivisional office. They are 
considered to be very fine specimens of Hindu art, but all bear traces of 
Mahomedan vandalism in their mutilated features, from which the noses were cut 
by the renegade Kalapahar. Indeed, the idol of Biroda is said to be the only one 
who escaped the fury of that iconoclast, she having taken refuge in the belly of 
a crocodile until the danger had passed. Interesting, £00, are the grim features 
of the seven mothers of the earth in a dark little gallery by the river bank; but 
there is little beauty in amy of these early works, and it is rather the crudeness 
and grotesqueness of the sculpture that attract. The Mahomedan mosque built 
by Nawab Abu Nasir in the seventeenth century is an elegant building and has 
lately been restored by the Public Works Department. 

Kendrapara, the head-quarters of the other sub-division and the second town 
“ of importance in the District, was also & place of 
considerable sanctity- it had & population, at the 


Jajpur 


Kendrapara. 


* Boraho. For an account of this see pages 268, Vol,—I of Hunter's Orissa. 
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last census, of 17,647 parsons, and its position on ths Kendrapara Canal and in ths 
centre of rich grain-producing country gives it a considerable trade, It is connecs- 
ed by road with Cuttack, Jajpur, ani Chandbali, and is the residence of many well 
to-do parsons. Besides the sub-divisional buildings, it has a good school and 
dispensary, and a public library has lately besn opaned for tha supply of English 
and vernacular literature. 


17. In spite of the extent of s2a face and the many estuaries by which its 
rivers flow in to the Bay of Bengal, the District dos 
not contain & single harbour capable of shsltering ships 
‘of any sizs- As late as 1866, the export trades was carried on from Falss Point at 
the mouth of the Mahanadi, where ships have toanchor in & Comparatively exposed 
Toadway, and loading and unloading can only bs dons in fair weather. At present 
there is still a considerable export of rica, chiefly in sailing shops from Falss Point 
‘to the Mauritius, but most of the trade passes through Chandbali in th3 Balasore 
District at the mouth of ths Baitarni. There is a deep channel up the Devi river 
as far as Machgaon, but, like all the oth2r estuaries, this too has a bar of sand 
across the mouth that prevents the entrance of vessels of any siz3 except at high 
‘tide. 


15. Cuttack imports large quantities of Kerosine oil, salt, cotton twist amd 

Teno ofa piece-goods, spices, gunny bags, sugar and other 

miscellaneous articles. The total value it is very 

difficult to estimate, as the raturns for Chanmdbali port to do differentiate bstween 
the imports for Balasore and those for the Cuttack District, 


Allowing that two-thirds of the trade of Chandbali is on account of Cuttack, 
the total value of the imports in {0 Cuttack was about Rs. 50,00,000 in 1897-98. 


The principa} exports are rice and hides, making up, with brass ware, timber, 
amd stonewares, and grains of various sorts, a total value of about Rs. 60,00,000/-. 


There are no manufactures of great importance. Salt, which was manufactured 
to the value of about 4 lakhs annually, has been discontinued; country cloth is 
woven in many villages and is largely used by the people, but is not exported. The 
brass work is said to be good its kind, amd some is exported both in the form of 
household utensils and in the shape of smal] bells and figures used in Hindu worship. 


Blankets are mada in some villages of Tapankhand, and silk is spun in places 
-along the foot of the hills- Cuttack silver filigree work is speciality, but the 
manufacture is confined to but a few persons. 


Harbours. 


19. For administrative purposes the District is divided in to three sub-divisions; 
ea (1) the Sadar or Cuttack Sub-divion, (2) the K3andrapara 
a Sub-division, (8) the Jajpur Sub-division, Each of 
the last two is under a Deputy Collector, who is immediately subordinate to the 
Magistrate and Collector of the District. The sub-divisions are for Police purposes 
divided in to thanas viz :- 


1.- Cuttack ‘Thana, 

Sadar Sub-divison..... 2.- Banki 
. 3,- Jagatsingpur 

4. - Tirtol 


1.- Kendrapara 
Kendrapara Sub-division..... 2.- Patamundai ;; 
3.- Aul 


1. - Jajpur 


Jajpur Sub-division.... 2 Diembal 


22 


For revenue purposes the District is divided in to 77 parganas, besides the 
| permanently-settled estates of Aul, Kanika, Kujang, 

Kalkala, Darpan, Sukinda, Harispur, Marichpur, 

Dompara, Patia and the Khas Mahal of Banki- - 


The ultimate unit of division is the estate, of which there are 4,465, besides 
-about 73,000 revenue free estates. | 


Revenue division. 
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The revenue-paying esates may be classified as follows :- 


Class. Number. Area in Revenue. 
Sq.miles. Rs, 
Permanéently-settled ll 1,835-1 + 79-700 
Temporarily-settled with revenue 
of over Rs. 10,000 5 150-2 1,09,600 
Revenue of- a 
Rs, 1,000 to Rs. 10,000 208 897-8 5,20,900 
Rs. 100 to Rs. 1,000 1,204 608-1 3,82,500 
Rs. 50 to Rs. 100 594 68 ” 49,700 
Rs. 10 to Rs, 50 1,457 55:8 37,500 
Rs, 10 and under 981 7-9 5,200 
Killajat 3 49-7 Not yet 
| settled. ‡ 
Tanki Bahal Estates ନ 2 0-8 22 
Tota .. 4,468 93,6679 ।11,78,122 


The whole of this land revenue will not become due for ten yearg, owing to 
“the rasadt terms allowed in the case of large increments. 

20, The surface § of the District falls according to its natural features in to 
Physica Divisions three main divisions. 

To the west a strip of high sterile land and rocky hills covered with throny 
bamboo or scrub jungle and intersected by narrow valleys. The greater part of this 
region is Occupied by the permanently-settled estates of Sukinda, Darpan, Kalkala, 
Patia, and the Killajat estates of Balarampur, Ragri, Chausatipara and Kantajhar, 
once the strongbholdes of almost independent border chieftains and still known as 
ktllas or forts. Dalijora and Bakhrabad are the only temporarily-settled’ parganas 
having any considerable area within this zone. Shergarah, though even more 
westerly, is a high, dry plateau, in no way resembling the neighbouring kitlas. 
East of this region lie the wide alluvial plains forming the delta of the Mahamadi, 
Brahmini, and Baitarni rivers. They have a gradual but steady slope from the 
high lands of the west to the ssa, amd a composition varying greatly according to 
the relative proportion of the sand and silt of which they are formed. 


The surface is generally level, but is broken by the hills of Alti and Matkatnagar 
in the centre, and is cut up by numerous river channels, 

It is fairly wooded, especially in the centre portion; mango, banyan, and pipal 
“trees being common and cocoanut, toddy, and date palms found in most well-to-do 
villages. The banyan trees particular are very tine; one at Kubhunda, in Jajpur’ 
under which a cattle fair is held, covering about ay acre, 


East again from this area are the low lands of the sea Coast, treeless expanses 
of rice land and grass, full of swamps and saline Creeks, sloping down in to psnetrable 
morasses, the haunt of wild hog and deer; and enormous crocodiles. 
Almost the whole of this third divison is Contained in the permanently-settled 
estates of Kujang,.Kanika, Aul, Harispur and Bishnupur, though the parganas of 
Bara, Kaima, Bautara, Hatimunda and Utikan, belong rather to this than to the 
‘central division. , 

For an account of the geological formation of the District, I would refer to 
Messrs. Blandfords’ report on the portion of the Cuttack District examined by 
them in 1855-656, from which I here quote the following :—- 


“Prom the plain, small isolated steep bills rise in a few places to the north of 
Cuttack and taken in connection with the bases and whaleback ridges which stud 
the surrounding country present all the features Of an up-raised archipelago, and 
Jead to the belief that at no very remote geological period the ssa of the wesi2rn 
portion of Bay of Bengal dashed against many a rugged cliffand rolled around clusters 
of islands which studded over what is now the Province of Cuttack; indeed, a 
comparatively trifling depression of the country might repoduce the same 


x Excludes two petty tanki bahal estates, tauzi numbers 1852 and 1863, with a revenue of Rs, 22, 

+ Includes a part of Kanika, situated in Balasore. 

‡ See Paragraph 610. 

§ A fuller description of the geological formation may be found in Seotion 2 of Mr. N, N. Banerjee's ‘| 
report on the agrioulture-of the Cuttack, 
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phenomena. Upon entering the hills they are seen to consist not of long continuous: 
ranges, but generally of insulated and rugged ridges seldom than 10 to 15 miles 
length and having one uniform direction nearly due east and west, parallel with the 
lamination of the gneiss and with the main faults of the District. This is better 
sen near the coast than inland. As to the west of Ungul, the hill ridges, though 
preserving the same general direction are longer than near Cuttack.” 


“The hills as well as the low country are for th3 most part well-wooded and 
present few naked bluffs (even amongst the almost precipitous sandstone escarpments 
of the Talcher field)- Their outline, however abruput, is always more or less: 
rounded, and it is evident that they owe their present form principally to marine 
action”? . 


“Wherever the sandstone of sedimentary deposits rise into hills it presents 2 
totally different aspect; these hills, though generally appearing flat-topped, being 
found on ascending them to consist of a series of sharp steep ridges separated 
by deep precipitous valleys, evidently due to the denuding action of fresh water, 
of the effects of which upon & Considerable scale they afford a fine example”, 


“T.aterite has but little extension in Orissa; it occurs to some extent round 
Cuttack, and frequently borders the hills bstween that station and Balasore, besides 
occurring in small patches upon the plains”. 


“The alluvium of the District contains, so far as Observed, no fossils, and 
Laving b3en investigated over a comparatively small area, it is impossible to specify 
its age. The surface is probably a fresh water accumulation, since during the 
rains the greater portion of it is subjected to inundations from the numerous Trivers 
flowing through the district; but to what depth this character extends and whether 
at greater. depths any change takes place in its mineral character and composition, 
are points remaining for future investigation”, 


21. Through gorges in the mountain syetem of the Tributary Estates flow 
three large rivers * the Mahanadi, the Brahmini and 
os the Baitarani and the greatest of these is the 


Mahanadi. 


(1) The Mahanadi, literally, “the great river” has a catchment basin ‘of 48,200 
square miles and flowing down through the Barmul 
Pass debouches in to the plains just above Naraj, 
some 7 miles above Cuttack and 70 from the sea; at Naraj it bifurcates the northern 
branch being known as the Mahanadi and the other as the Katjuri.+ Thelatter appears 
originally to have been a comparatively small stream but during the present century 
the volume of water passing down its channel increased very considerably, and to 
regulate the flow, & weir and a training embankment were constructed at Naraj 
between the years 1860 and 1865; but in spite of this measure, the volumes of 
water passing down the Katjuri and the Mabanadi channels in the high flood of 1872 
were found to be almost exactly the same, whereas in 1855 the ratio of the 
discharge of the two rivers was, according to Rbind’s calculation, as 8 to 10, 

Opposite Cuttack the Katjuri throws off to the south a branch called the 
Kawakhai (or the crow’s pool), Its mouth is closed by a bar so that there was no 
flow of water in it save in flood time. It supplies the district of Puri and has but 
little effect on Cuttack. 


The main stream of the Katjuri gives off a little below Cuttack another 
branch, fhe Sirua, which however rejoins it 5 miles 
lower down. The river then divides again, forming 
the Sankharisahi island; the main body of water passing down. The Deb and 
afterwards by the Kundal channel through parganas Sailo, Deogaon and Kate, while 
the Deb and Tampua, taking & more northerly course, rejoin the Kundal néar the 
Binishpur Hat. The two most northerly branches the Katjuri ‘proper and the 
Alanka, have been cut off at their head by the Deb left embankment, and the water 
originally carried by them has been diverted in to the Deb and Tampua. 


To retutn to the Mabhanadic This stream passes to the north of Cuttack and 
opposite the town gives off a branch called. the Birupa,. 
a eG TI A a sD oA ea AOE ONG FN GIO rk 
+ See map Ne. III 
† Implying that it could at one time be corossed on e plank “Kat” long and “Jury” joining. 


The Mabhbanad;. 


Tbe Katjuri. 
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Just below the bifurcation both rivers are dammed by amicuts which control 
The Birnpa. the supply of water to the ‘head siuices of the High 

| Level and Kendrapara Canals. The Birupa about 
12 miles farther down throws off a branch called the Bara Ganguti, the two streams 
enclosing between them the island of Kubunda Jaipur. 


About 18 miles below this bifurcation the CGanguti meets the Kimiria a branch * 
of the Brahmani, and a mile lower down rejoins its parent stream. a 

The Birupa, thus increased in volume, meets the main stream of the 
Brahmani a little above Indipur, and the two flow on together, being joined lower 
down by the Kharsuz, and finally debouching in to the Dhamra. 


The Mahanadi proper, after passing Cuttack, divides into three branches-to the 

The ME anad! | north the Chitratola, in the centre the Mahanadi, and 

wi a | _ to the South the Paika. Ten miles further down, 

the Mahanadi and: Paika rejoin, only to separate again into the Sukhpaika, and 

Mahanadi, which meet and pass into the sea near False Point through a number 
of channels. 


The Chitratola throws off one branch, the Nuna, which eventually rejoins it, 
and the two flow into the Mahanadi, and so down to the sea. 


The Brahmani has a catchment basin of 13,700 square miles and enters the 
Tie Brann plains of Orissa near Janapur, where it throws off a 
branch called the Kharsua which again divides into 

the Kharsua and the Patia. 


The main stream is crossed by an anicut at Janapur, and a little below this 
gives off the Kimiria river which falls into the Ganguti, and their united waters. 
again join the Brahmani above Indipur. 

The head of the Kharsua is dammed by a cross embankment, and there is an 
anicut across the Patia at Jakadia to keep a supply 
of water for the second range of the High Level. 
Canal. The two channels unite a littie lower down, and the river flowing through 
Parganas Tisania, Beruan, Kalamatia, and Hatimunda falls into the Dhamra. 


The Baitarni, with a catchment basin of 3,900 square miles, forms the 
boundary between the Cuttack and Balasore 
districts, and, passing by Chandbali, falls into the 
Dhamra. At Jakadia it throws off a branch, the Bura, which joins the Kharsua. 
near Beruan. 


All these rivers have broad, shallow, sandy beds, very little below the level of 
the surrounding country. They have but a very gradual fall, that in the Mahanadi 
and Baitarni varying from about 2 feet per mile, where they enter the plains, 
to 9 inches at tidal water that of the Brahmini is still lees and does not exeéed 14 
inches per mile anywhere in the plains. 


In the hot weather they are nearly dry, the minimum recorded discharge 
being 70 cubic feet per second in the Baitarni, 129 cubic feet per second in the 
Brahman;, and 400 cubic feet per second in the Mahanadi. 


In flood time, on the other hand, the channels are not sufficient to carry off 
the whole discharge, which amounts to & maximum of about 1,690,0C0 cubic: 
feet per second in the Mahanadi, the average of the rainy season being about & 
third of this amount. In the Brahmini the maximum flood discharge is about 
600,000 cubic feet per second and in the Baitarni 815,000 cubic fect. 


From June to October floods are of common occurrence in all three rivers. 
The source of the Baitarni supply being local, it both rises and falls more rapidly 
than the other two, . the floods in it rarély lasting above three days. Floods in the 
Brahmini commonly last three £0 five days, and do, on the whole, more damage than 
those of the other rivers, The Mabanadi takes longest to rise and remains longer 
in flood than the others. | 

22. For its protection from inundation a portion of the District has from time 
immemorial been guarded by embankments, and 
under Britich rule this protection has been 
systematised, and large sums have been expended on the perfecting of the a 
mente, especially after the disastrous and famines of 1865-66. The law as to the: 
Orissa Embankments is contained in Act III of 1865. 

4 


The Kharsua and Patie. 


The Baitarni. 


Embankments 
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_So much has been written by experts on the subject of protection in Orissa 
‘that it would bs out of placs to attempt in a Settlemnt raport to give a detailed 
account of the constructing, condition, ani effect of each and every embankment; 
but 1 propose to describe briefly the protected and unprotected areas and then to 
place on record the conclusions drawn from my observation as fo the conditions of 
the several parganas according as they are more or Jess exposed to flood. The map. 
No. I, ‘will show areas liabls to flood, amd the embankments are shown in map 
No. IL. For a more detailed account, I would beg to refer to Captain Harris’ report 
on the Orissa inundations, 1858; the report on the inundation of 1866; Mr. Taylor's 
report of 1870 on the Orissa embankments; the reports on ths floods of 1882 and 
1896; to Mr. Inglis’ report now in course of preparation; and to the pargang reports 
prepared in this settlement. 


Under the Mahratta Government the zamindars were bound {0 maintain 
embankments, and for this purpose were allowed 
ices certain deductions from her a This system 
had, however, proved so unsuccsssful in Orissa, that from the time of the conquest 
the British Government undertook itself the maintenance and repair of the embank- 
ments, and very large sums were expended for the purpose; but there was no attempt 
{0 systematise and down t0 15855 it does not‘appsar that more had bsen dons by 
the Public Works engineers than {0 maintain and improve the existing embankments. 
In that year very destructive floods occured, and Captain Harris, after an 
slaborate enquiry, pointed to the remarkable coincidence between the rise in the 
destructive power of the floods since 1881 and the development of the embankment 
system during the sams period, and expressed his opinion that they must be related 
&s cause and effect. In the following years great changes were caused by the 
protective works in connection with the canals, and it was not until after the 
disastrous floods of 1866-67 that steps were taken t0 remodel the system. 


ln that year the late Mr. W.C. Taylor was deputsd to make an accurate 
record of all existing Government and zamindari embankmets, and of the extent to 
which Government and the zamindars were respectively bound to maintain them. 
He reported that there were about 510} miles of Government embankments and 
248 miles of the zamindari embankments in Cuttack District, that most 
of the latter had been as originally constructed of insufficient height and section 
t0 withstand heavy floods, and that they were now disrepair and useless. He 
considered that another 498 miles were required to complete the system, but that, 
by regulating some of the rivers and closing others entirely, many of the bunds and 
sluices proposed in the report could bs dispensed with and some of the existing 
embankments abandoned. His proposals were never given effect to. 


In 1881 it was decided that, for the time being, the embankments should 
be maintained as they were until fhe expiry of the settlement Proceedings. 


In 1894 Mr. C.W. Odling, the Chief Engineer of the Irrigation Department, 
prepared a complete list of embankment to’ be maintained and abandoned. He 
divided them al] into the following five.c]asses :— 

Class /— Embamkments mostly constructed in connection with the canals which 
are intended to be kept intact against high Or extraordinary floods. 

‘Class Z7— Embankments, chiefly on large rivers, which are mostly above high 
flood level, and which it will probably bs desirable to maintain 
permanently at their present height. 

Class IZ7— Embankments which it will probably be eventually desirable to abandon, 
but which it is proposed to retain until the fuel effects of abandoning 
the embankments shown in Clsses IV and V are known- 


‘Class Z/P— The embankments in this class are maintained simply because thsy 
were in the charge of Government in December 1881, and not because 
they are supposed to be of any real use {0 the country. In soma cases 
there is no doubt they are actually harmful, though they may afford 
some partial protection to particular places, and in all their utility is 

questionable. 

Class V— The embankments in this class have already been practically abandon- 
ed, as the country they were supposed £0 protect is now covered by 
embankments included in Class 1. ~ 
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The total length of embankments in Olissa is 969 miles, of which it was. 
proposed at the commencement of the new settlement to abandon 372 and to retain 
597 miles- Of the 597 miles retained, I41 miles are shown in Cluss II1- These 
Mr. Odling proposed to abandon gradually after careful enguiries in éach case, 
There would thus remain 456 miles of embankments, which it will probably be 
possible fo maintain in an efficient conditione It was not, in Mr. Odling’s opinion; 
likely that it would ba necessary for thirty years at least to abandon any embank- 
ment included in Class I or IT, but there might b2 alterations in the rivers which 
would render it necessary to do so. 


In Cuttack alone the embankments ¥ to be maintained measured— 


Miles 
Class I ର I58 
Class II Yo i 139 
Class III Ko oe 35 


Another 50 miles under Class IV have also up to date been maintained, making 
a total of 382 miles against the 510 found by Mr. Taylor- This would give as 
abandoned 128 miles against 179 according to Mr. Odling’s list, the reason for the 
difference being that many embankments shown as zamindari by Mr. Taylor were 
actually on the Government list. I understand that Mr. Odling’s list has been 
considerably altered in consequences of the enquiries made in the year 1896-99. 


Expenditure- The expenditure on embnkments has been very large. 


From 1803 to 1930 the total expenditure in the Province was Rs. 8,09,986, of 
which balf may be debited to Cuttack. 


From 1530 to 1566 Rs. 7,66,777 was spent in Cuttack alone. Since the 
expenditure has been as follows :— 


Rs. 
First ten years 8,863,575 
Second ten years ନ dase ତ 4,688,138 
Third ten years 5,39,000 


These latter figures include a small expenditure on account of embankments 
in Balasore and exclude an estimated expenditure of Rs. 1,50,000 in Puri from 
1895 to 1897-98. 


The average annual expenditure has been at different times :— 


For— Rs. For— Rs. 
1803-830 17,308 1860-66 59,247 
1831-45 10,194 1867-76 8 £8,357 
1846-52 18,700 1877-86 48,818 
1853-59 40,807 1887-96 a 53,900 


The saving since 1876 may be attributed in part to the policy of abandonment 
of superfluous embankments, amd in part also to the large capital expenditure in the 
preceding decade on the canal embankments which to a great extent supplanted 
the existing protective works. 

I now proceed to consider the embankments in detail, beginning with those 
on the south of the district. The numbers quoted refer to Mr, Odling’s schedule 
printed as Appendix G- 

23. The Kathjuri begins at Naraj and in spite of the .anicut, which is built 
Embankments of the Katjur at an angle so as to divert the main body of the stream 
and ite branches. down the Ma,hanadi, its channel hardly suffices to Garry 
off all the water it receives in high floods. 

The first of its branches, the Baranga Nala, has been closed by an embank- 
ment (No, 152) at its head, but this has in former years been breached and much 
damage has been done by deposits of sand, chiefly in the lakhiraj estate of Patia. 
Lower down, the right banks of the Katjuri and Kawakhai are unprotected, and 
the water spills over the. fields of a few villages of Bakhrabad and is steadily 
encroaching on the land, while the head of the Kawakhai is still widening, 


The. country between the Katjuri and Kawakhbai rivers is protected by 
embankments - maintained above high flood level (Katjuri right No. 153 and Sirua 
right No. 188). I am very doubtful whether this protection has proved beneficial; 

) I 


x See appendix ( G ) 
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for there. has been little or no increase in the rental and a general falling off in 
rent rates since the last Settlement, which the people attribute to the more 
valuable crops grown when there was & regular overflow from the Teljuri river 
‘now closed. I find that this part of the embankment was constructed in 1567-68, 
the floods of 1866 having proved very destructive; the crops now grown appear to 
be inferior to those of 1842- 

In continuation of this for some 8 miles the right bank of the Deb is 
protected by embankments of which a portion 
( Nos. 162 to 168 ) belongs to Government, but the 
most is maintained by the Zamindars, a cess being collected from the tenants for 
the purpose, The result is that practically the whole of Sailo pargana is 
protected from the direct rush of water, but the lower end is still covered by the 
backing up of the floods from below. .This embankment was badly breached about 
thirty years ago and the people of the. riparian villages in Bakhrabad and Kodinda, 
still complain of the damage caused by the deposits of sand. 


The left bank of the Katjuri is continuously protected by embankments 

Kotjuri Left. ‘ Nos. 90 to 119, and below that by the Machgaon 

Canal and the Deb left embankments. These 

embankments were in former years badly breached and much damage was thereby 

caused. They are now maintained above high flood level as part of the Taldanda- 

Machgaon irrigation system, and with the Mahanadi right embankments and the 

Taladanda canal protect from all floods part of parganas Kodinda, and the rick 

tracts of Hariharpur, Jhankar, Kurania, Candito, and most of Tiran, Khandi, and 
Benahar; about 200 square miles. 


Between the Katjuri and the Sirug lies an island partly protected by the 
Kodinda Telands. Katjuri right: and Sirua left embankments, 
Nos, 188 M- A- or 154 to 161. 


These embankments are in bad order, and should, in my opinion, be 
maintained continuously from Kalpara to Berhampur and from Berhampur to 
Sarchuan; the lower end of the island will not suffer by being left open, but the 
rush of water through the gaps and frequent breaches in Govindpur and other 
villages have caused, and will continue to cause, very serious loss of crops and 
deterioration of soil unless the embankment is made continuous and kept in repair. 

Sankharisahi island, comprising the western half of pargana Saibir, lies 
Sankbearisahi island, between the Deb, the Katjuri and Biluakhai and 

is exposed to their floods, the old embankments 


Deb Right Embankments. 


having been abandoned. 


I would not recommend the reconstruction of these embankments, but the 
breaches in the river bank require to be repaired« Much of the land in the island 
is very rich and, save where there is an exceptionally strong: rush of water through 
a ghar or breach, the benefits of the silt deposit appear to counter-balance the risk 
of loss of the rice crop by flood. 


The Deb left embankment No. 261 A,., starting from Balia closes the 
channels of the Alanka and Katjuri and diverts the water down the Biluakhai, 
eb eF os bu Ce along the left bank of which it runs to its junction 

with the Deb. From there another embankment, 
No- 261, follows the course of the river down to the end. of pargana Kate, where 
the Kandal joins it to form the Debi river, 

These embankments protect from flood that part of Parganas, Saibir, 
Deogaon, Kate, and Gandito whicb lies between the Alanka and Deb rivers, and 
canal water is now available for irrigation in most villages of this tract, some 50 
equare miles. There is no doubt that this tract has been greatly benefited, 
probably at the expense of the villages on the opposite side of the river; I do not, 
however, consider that it requires irrigation bey ond the already existing system of 
irrigation from tanks and streams. 


The branches of the Deb are 50 numerous and perplexing that I shall not: 


The branches ofthe Deb. attempt any datailed account of them. 
The most important of them, indeed of all branches of the Katjuri, is the 
The Kandal. Kandal river which, starting in pargana Sailo, flows 


southward through Deogaon and Kate, where: 
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under the name of the Taunla it again meets the Deb- The left bank is throughout 
Deogaon unembanked, and the water overflows the whole country but does not 
generally do much harm. To the right & zamindari bund partially protects the villages 
of pargana Sailo, and lower down there is a Government embankment of the fourth 
class ( Nos. 266 to 2883, in Mr. Odling’s list ) from Anlo to Baharana in pargana 
Deogaon. It is in very bad order and through, if properly maintained, & valuable 


protection to a limited number of villages, is, in its present state, productive of 
more harm than good. 


The only other embankment of importance on the Kandal are Nos. 265: 
and 250, protecting & large area in Kate between the Taunla and the Debi. 1 have 
no doubt but that these should be maintained, as the direct rush of water ‘from the 
Kandal would probably cover the whole of this tract with sand. 


Between the Kaldal and the Deb left embankment the whole country is a 
a net work of sleams—the Goda, the Biluakhai, the 
Dahikhai, and many otherse Formerly these were all more or less embanked, but 
the policy of Government has, of late years, been to sacrifice these small bunds to 
he maintenance of the big irrigation embankments intact. Most of the 
embankments have been abandoned, and only here and there remains one that 
protects a village site or, for some other reason, has been kept up by the zamindars- 


From what I have seen of the country I do not think it would be much, if 
at all, benefitted by the embanking of all the streams, but embankments which 
keep off the direct rush of the current or protect village sites should, I think,:be: 
preserved, and I particulary recommend the followlng :— 


(1) Embankment in Sasanpada, pargana Deogaon, between the Tampua and 
Deb rivers now abandoned and badly breached, Nos, 225 to 227 in Mr. 
Odling's list. 

(2) Embankment protecting mauzas Balada and Rahamba, in pargana Saibir, 
from the Deb, No. 260 in Mr. QOdling’s list. 

(3) Gardhua left, No. 257. 


In other places embankments are required to close, or sluices to control, 
the ghats or spill channels formed by the floods, as in Palsudha in pargana Deogaon. 
The zamindars have in parts constructed embankments for such purposes, but they 
are generally inefficient, and I do not think the Public Works Department would 
find the ¢ost of keeping the river banks in order prohibitive if they did not attempt 
to raise the banks above the general level of the country. 


It is said that the greater volume of water now passing down the Katjuri, 
together with the contracting of the waterway due to the closing of the Alanka 
and Katjuri channels, has caused the loss of crops to be more frequent than it was 
at the last Settlement. Ihave myself seen ample evidence of the serious damage 
done by the deposits of sand, but the ruidads # show that inundation was the rule in 
most of these parganas before 1840 and the country now said to be gradually 
rising owing to the annual deposits left by rivers. 


The numerous chamnels, to00, afford facilities for irrigation which the people 
avail themselves of freely for the growing of valuable rab? crops; and uncertain 
though the harvest be, it is, in favourable seasons most abundant. 


24. Above Cuttack the left bank was formerly partly protected by embank- 
Embankments of the Mahanadi and its ments. The river, has, however, go far encro- 
branches. ached on the land that in place bhe embankment 
has now disappeared and the water pours over the villages of Panikhand and Atgarh, 
which are also inundated by a spill from the Sapuanala a tributary of the 
Mahanadi. Lower down also the villages of Cuttack Haveli and some of those of 
Tapankhand are heavily inundated, but the total area affected is small and much 
of the land very inferior; so that I am not sure that to put the embankments in good 
order would be financially justifiable, though in 1870 Mr. Taylor recommended 
that the embankments should be made continuous down to Chasapara and the nalas 
sluiced- . 

Cuttack town is protected by a high revetted embankment sajd to have been 

(2) Mahanadi right Cuttack originally constructed by Markat Keshari in A.D. 1006. 


A 


e Vernacular report of the last Settlement. 
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Below this the right bank of ths Mahanadi and Sukpaika rivers is continuously 
(b) Taldanda system. embanked ( Nos. 47 to 55 and Nos. 69 to 86} to 
Jaipur, and from there to Taldanda the country is protected by the canal. Between 
this line of embankment and ths Machgaon Canal there lies about 20% square miles 
of country protected from flood and generally within reach of irrigation. 


The embankments have heen completely remodelled in recent years, but in 
1870 Mr. Taylor reported that the embankments below Jaipur are very ancient, 
and that the old Raj bund was far superior to the Goveroment embankment. It is 
intaresting to notice his conclusion that in former years the floods in the Mahanadi 
‘ranged higher than those of which we have any record.« This fact may be set off 
against the increasing currents of the Katjuri floods. 


The left bank of the Mahanadi from Cuttack to Marsaghai follows the 
Mahanadi Left system Kendrapara canal to the north of which the 
(oc) Kendrapera country is protected from all floods. Between 
the Kendrapara and Taldanda canals is & long strip of country more or less éxposed 
to the floods of the Mahanadi and its branches and including parganas Paenda, 
Suhang, Kusmandal, Suknai, Balubisi, Abartak, Anabartak and Paena. 


The Sukpaika leaves the Mahanadi at Aitpur, pargana, Kodindaz, rejoining 
it at Arang in pargana Balubisi 18 miles lower. down. In the island thus enclosed 
lie portions of parganas Paenda and Balubisi- They suffer a good deal from floods, 
(a) Sukpaika though partly protected by embankments, Mr. 
Taylor recommended the closing of this channel, but I would rather recommend 
th3 strengthening of the embankments at the western end of the island, Nos. 36, 
72, and 73. " 

” The western end of the traingle lying between the Mahanadi and Chitratola 
‘and containing portions of parganas Paenda and Suhang suffers a great deal from 
the frequent loss of crops; it is almost unportected, but I do not think that much 

(e) Chitratole and Nuna. can be done to better it- Lower down, the country 
between the Nuna and Chitratola rivers containing portions of the parganas 
Subang, Kusmandal, Suknai, Balubisi, and Paena, is One of ths richest and most 
‘highly assessed in the District. It is protected by second class embankments 
. numbered 43 to 45 and 46 to 61, and ky a third class embankment Nos. 62 and 
63 and some fourth and fifth class embankments, so that the water only overflows 
in high floods, It suffered very badly in 1896, but the embankment at the upper 
end of the island is now in good repair and is not likely to be breached. The lower 
eastern end of the island, containing portions of parganas Suknai, Balubisi and 
Paena, is open to the floods of the Nuna, which have been aggravated by the 
consbruction of the Kendrapara canal. 


This part of the country grows comparatively little paddy, the people 
depending almost entirely on the rabz crops Kultht, birht, caster arhar ete. 


I believe that some of flood chamnels in this part might be canalised and 
would be of great value for winter irrigation, 


Between the Chitratola and the Sukpaika is a strip of land containing the 

(F) The Sukpaike greater part of pargana . Balubisi and portions of 

. Paena, and Abartak. It is protected from floods 

. by second class embankments bearing Nos. 7 to 14 and 17 to 28, but they are not 

continuous, and in the flood time the rivers overflow their high banks with, on 

the whole, a most beneficial effect. Splendid crops are reaped in these parts and 
rents are almost the highest in the Province, 


The island between the Paika and Mabanadi containing lands of Balubisi 
Barpala, and Abartak is similar to the last, being partially protected by 
embankments of the second class Nos 1, 2 and 3 and by the fourth class 
embankments ‘os. 25 to 46. I cannot estimate the effect of abandoning the latter 
but the country.is now so prosperous that I would not advocate any change, 
< ¢ North again from this area the whole tract between the Kendrapara and 
The Kendrapara-Patamundai Canal system. Pa,tamundail canal, containing the greater part 
‘of parganas Saraswati, Karimal, Padampur, Sungra, Matkatnagar, Asureswar, 
.Derabisi, Nahakhand. Tikan, Chhedra,. and Utikan is protected from floods by 
canal embankments. 
The total area so protected is about 300 square .miles ; it is drained by 
the old Gobri river and by artificial channels. The drainage is not considered by 


& 
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‘the people satisfactory, and I have heared many complaints, especially against the 
Patuali in Matkatnagar which is said to need sluices to prevent the water escaping 
too freely. 

In a few villages the floods of the Gobri still do a little harm, but not much. 


25. The next tract we come to is the basin of the Birupa. The right bank 
Embankment of the of this river is continuously embanked from 
Birupa and. its branches, its source branches to Patamundai, 50 miles 
below. On tbe left, again, hills and first class embanknents. ( Nos, 110 to 113) 
line the channel as far as pargana Kerualkhand, and from there protect the left 
bank of the Ganguti down to pargana Dihi Arakhpur, Cutting off at its source thé 
Chota Ganguti. In between the right and left embankments lie parganas Kuhunda 
Jaipur, Dihi-Arakhpur and Western Alti. All over these the water flows deeply in 
floods of any extent and its escape being checked by the hills of Manduka and 
Osia, lies long enough to drown all th2 crops. Kuhunda Jaipur suffers most, more 
indeed than almost any pargana in the District. There are but a few remains of 
Old bunds in this area, and I understand that it is out of tbe question {0 construct 
more, 

Speaking with all deference as & layman I do not quite see why something 
should not be done; for Mr. Taylor, in his report on the Orissa Embankments in 
1872 proposed to cut off the Ganguti at its head, and thus force ths whole stream 
down the channel of the Birupa and through the narrow gorge batween the 
Mamduks, hill and the right embankment. It is also apparent that the damage 
done is not due to the insufficiency of the channels So much as to the banking up 
of the waters on meeting the flood of the Brahmini and the hills of Alti. As all 
the stream bas eventually to pass through the channels left by the hills I do not 
see why the traingular block formed by Kubunda Jaipur, with its apex at Namda- 
kisharpur and its Pase in the Manduka and Osia hills, should not be completely 
protected. Financially, I presume, it would not pay, but it would bs a boon to 
the people. 

Between the left bank of the Birupa and the high lands on the west of the 

. i District the country is irrigated from the High Level 
se ne Cama, and area is protected from all 8 floods. 

26. From Indalva in Killa Balarampur where the Brahmini enters the plains 

Embankments of the Brabmini to Kotpur in pargana Atli, the right bank ot the 
and.itsbraoches, Brahmin and its branch the Kimiria is lined by the 
High Level Canal and the first class, embankments numbered 107, 109, and 116- The 
low lands of Killas Balarampur and Madhupur and the north-western corner of Alti 
are thereby protected, and are to some extent irrigated from the High Level Canal. 


Below this there are no embankments on the right of the Kimiria, amd its 
waters joining those of the Ganguti and banked up against ths hills inundate the 
central portion of Alti pargana. Loss of crops is frequent, the water sometimes 
standing for days at a depth of several feet but I have seen only a few traces of 
sand deposits in this area, and the silt enables fair rabt crops to be grown. 


Between the Brahmini and the Kimiria lie portions of parganas Alti, Bargaon, 
“and Beruan.- Jn this area are some Government embankments of the third and 
fourth class bearing Nos. 247 to 261. They are not continuous, but with the aid 
.of a few zamindari lands, protect the villages of Alti and Beruan from serious 
damage. In Bargaon loss of crops is more common, but good 7rabt is Obtained, 

It has been estimated that the loss of revenue consequent on the abandonment 
of these embakments would bs Rs. 1,000/-. 


To the east of pargana Bargaon the Brahmini flowing down the Sankara 
chamnel joins the Kelua, as the united Birupa and 
Kimiria are called, and under name of the 
Brahmini falls into the Dbhamra below Chandbali. As far as Alba the Patamundai 
canal protects all the country on the right bank, and cuts off at its head the 
Chhota Brahmini channel. In the island enclosed by the Brahmini and Chhota 
Brahmini rivers lies the pargana of Utikan formérly surrounded by protective 
embankments, but the supply of water in the Chhota Brahmini bas been so much 
diminished -that those on the south said have been abandoned and only the second 
class embankment No- 100 along the Bara Brahmini is to bs maintained, The 
water, however, backs up in the Chhota Brahmini‘and being salt, the result of even 
I small overflow is injurious. The only remedy that ‘I s26 is by a system of sluices 


Utikan embankments. 
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On the Chhota Brahmini to inundate the country with fresh water in flood time 
‘This would be beneficial to the riparian lands in both Tikan and Utikan- 

This disposes of the right bank of the Brahmini so for as it concerns the areas. 
under settlement, and we must now return to 
Janapur where the Kharsua and Patia branch off to- 
the left. The head of the former has been dammed by the embankment connecting 
to Brahmimi-Patia anicuts, and it now forms & spill channel for the waters of the 
Janardhan and other ghais down to its junction with the Patia where the combined 
Stream takes the name of Kharsuae 


Between the Brahmini and the Patia lies one of the most heavily inundated 
tracts in the district, comprising parganas Olas, Beruan, Kalamatia and Hatimunda.. 
For some distance below the Janapur anicut the left bank of the Brahmini is 
unembanked; for the most part it is high and sandy, but there are some bad 
breaches in it, through which the flood-water spills over the country- The most: 
notorious of these is the Janardhan ghai which, starting a few miles below the 
anicut, flows through Olas and eventually falls into the Dudhai, a branch of the: 
Kharsua in pargana Beruan. 


This is an old channel, and I understand that it is-out of the question to close 
its in takes, but there can be doubt but that it has done great harm and will continue 
t0 do so in years of exceptional floods. The attempt of the Madhupur estate to. 
Protect some of their villages by a circular embankment at Gopalpatna proved 
disastrous, for when the bund gave way in 1896 the whole country suffered to an 
exceptional degree by the sudden rush of water. 


A little above Dharmasala, the country is protected by embankments of 
classes I, II, and IV, Nos. 240 and 241, extending for a distance of about 5 miles. 
1 am not sure that these embankments are of much value, as the country they 
project is annually inundated by water from the ghais higher up. Below this, 
the left bank of the Brahmini is open, except for a couple for miles in the west 
of Kalamatia, where the Dudhai nala is embanked by the third class embankments. 
Nos. 242 to 244, and again between Kalamatia and Andara villages, where the 
eountry is protected by embankments, Nos. 245. and 246. In floods of any height. 
the river overflows its banks, but I have not found that much harm is thereby 
caused, and I would not recommend the construction of any more embankments. 
The existing embankments 1 consider to be useful in so far as they prevent the 
formation of ghats, which always do & lot of harm. 

Except for the short canal embankment closing the head of the Kbharsua,. 
Patis Right, the Patia river js practically open for the whole of 
its length, and I have not the knowledge on which to form an opinion as to the 
utility of the few fourth class embankments on its right. Generally it may be said 
that the .most smgular characteristic of this river is the great number of spill. 
channels formed by it, of which I may enumerate the Dudbai nala, the Similia,. 
ghat, the Santi ghat, the Raipur ghat, the Kani nadi. 

These ghais when first formed are every destructive, running in shallow 
channels, scouring out the fields and depositing sand, Later on, they usually cut 
channels deep enough to carry off the water and Only do serious damage in 
exceptional years- When they reach this stage they should be provided with 
sluices and canalised, as is being done with the Dudhai; but breaches newly formed 
should, I think, be at once closed, 


Of the several parganas between the Brahmini and the Patia, it is Olas and. 
Upper Beruan, where the ghais take their start, which suffer most from floods and 
sand deposits. Lower down the water gets more spread out, and the rab and 
dalwua crops go far to compensate the raiyats for the occasional loss of sarad rice 

Above Jakadia the Brahmini and Patia spill over their banks into & 
Patie Left. saucer like plain known as the Sukinda Pat. The 
inundation is beneficial and the flood-water is kept in by an embankment majntained, 
I believe, by the estate. 

Below Jakadia the Shergarha villages are high and the river basin is 
bounded on the north west by the High Level Canal, For the protection of pargana. 
‘Jodh between the High Level Canal and the Kharsuz, a few second class 
embankments, Nos. 173 to 175, have been constructed, but they do not serve for 
much more than {0 preserye the village sites. The pargana suffers much from 


Brabhmini Left. 
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erosion of ths soil and frequent loss of crops, but as the people are unwilling to 
accept the offers of the Public Works Department to canalise the Baidi Nala Sahi 
and supply water for dalua, they are probably not so badly off as they allege, and 
rents are highest in the flooded portions of the pargana,. 


Further down, parganas Tisania and Dolgram are protected by the Bara 
Bare Ehoarsua Left Kharsua left embankment, class 1, No. 178, and 
there can be no doubt that the country to the north has greatly benefited by its 
construction; but, on the other hand, the people allege, and the local officers 
support their contention that this embankment has aggravated the floods in 


Soutbern Tisania, in Beruan, and Kalamatia, and is the cause of the breaches that 
have done 50 much harm. 


Below Binjharpur again there are second class embankments, Nos. 186, 
187, 169, 191, 192, 195, 211, 213, 214, 215. These have been breached in many 
places, but with the exception of the Bachol ghat, none of the breaches are alleged 
to cause more harm than good. In Dolgram the riparian villages are high, and 
the low lands grow dalwua; in Bara the soil is saliferous, and requires to be thoroughly 
washed out by the freshets, and the opinion of the officers on the spo§ was that 
the breaches should bs left open or the embankments abandoned below Singhpur, if 
not below Binjharpur. The question of the maintenance of that lower portion of 
the Kharsua left embankment is a difficult one, ‘The floods undoubtedly do much 
harm to the low lands in Ahyas, Bautara, and North Dolgram, especially since the 
water-way has been closed by the Baitarni embankments, but, on the other hand, 
many villages benefit largely by the silt deposits, and there is some fear of the 
country suffering if the salt is not annually washed out- 


27. The right bank of the Baitarni is embanked above Roria £0 a distance 


of 7 miles, and above this the country in pargana 
To Shergarha, is so high as to be but little liable to 
inundation. 

At Roria the Baitarni bifurcates, the sourthern branch, the Bura, joining 
the Kharsua in pargana Beruan, while the main stream joins the boundary of the 
Cuttack and Balasore districts. 

On the right the Bura floods pargana Jodh, doing some harm; but 

| I understand that this is inevitable, and rents 
Bara hi res do not appsar to have been much lowered in 


consequene. 


On the left Bura is embanked continuously with the Kharsua as part of 
the Jajpur Canal irrigation scheme. The 
embankment has proved of great benefit to the 

country protected, but it is said, and I think with justice, to have aggravated the 

floods on the right bank. The balance of profit and loss it would be difficult to 
strike, but the general opinion of the Assistant Settlement Officers is that the 
country as a whole has benefited. 


Since 1893 the Baitarni has been continously embanked on the right down 
Baitarni to pargana Ahyas, and the whole tract betwern the 
Right: Bura, Kharsua, and this embarkment, embracing 
most of parganas Jajpur, Dolgram, and Tisania, part of Ahyas; protected from flood. 
Formerly the embankments were low and frequently breached; now they are above 
high flood level and secure. Below Ahyas the banks are high and partly embanked, 
but in high floods the river overflows them and this part of the country is also 
inundated through the breaches in the Kharsua embankment. 

I am not here concerned with the effect of this embankment on the floods 

in Balasore, but in Cuttack also the people complain : 
(1) That the embankment has cut off at their head the Benga and 
other streams. which used to supply water for irrigation. 
(2) That it prevents the escape of the aecumulated rain water and 
of the water from the Kharsua, 

As to the former of these objections much of the land may now be 
irrigated from canals, and I understand that the Public Works Department 
are canalising the closed canals so that they may be used for dalua and 
rabi irrigatione As to the second objection, it has mot ‘been shown that 
the drainage is seriously obstructed, and the local officers report that it is only 

6 


Bura left. 
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jin the very low lands that the water lies deep. Mr. Carey writes : “I think 

there can bs no question that benefits of the protection far outweigh ibs 

disadvantages, but I would strongly suggest that the attention of the Irrigation 

Department should be drawn to the value of canalising streams that have been 

‘cut off.” 

28. Having now given & short account of the extent to which the principal 
rivers in the temporarily-settled area are 
embanked, I. propose to pass On to the question of 

irrigation. In the figures quoted I include those of the High Level Canal, Range 

III, in Balasore. 

While the embankments have existed from the earliest times, canals are 
of but recent construction in Orissa, and owe their 
origin to the private enterprise of the East India 
Irrigation Company. This company started with a most ambitious scheme for 
system of canals for navigation and irrigation extending from Calcutta to Puri, 

The works were begun in the early sixties and were but partly completed 
in 1867-68, when the Company being unable to carry it on any longer, Government 
took over from them at a valuation, and completed the scheme with very great 
modifications. 

The works sanctioned included the Taldanda and Machgaon Canals for the 
irrigation of the ]ands between the Mahanadi and Katjuri rivers; the Kendrapara 
and Patamundai Canals for the irrigation of the area between the Chitratola and 
the Birupa, and thres ranges of the High Level Cana] for the irrigation of the strip 
of country lying at the foot of the hills from Cuttack to Bhadrak. 


By 1874 the greater part of this modified scheme was complet, but the 
collections prove very disappointing, and in 1684 a revised scheme was approved 
for the extension of the Taldanda and Machgaon Canals and the constructions of 
‘new distributaries, bringing the total estimate up to Rs. 3,23,00,000, of which 
Rs. 2,02,00,000 had already been expended. 

The scheme then approved has been completed with the addition of 5 miles 
of the Machgaon Extension Canal beyond the village of Nagpur; and one additional 
‘canal with a total length of 7 miles, from Jajpur to the junction of the Baitarni 
and Bura was completed in 1895- The total expenditure up to the end of the year 
1897-98 was Rs. 2,63,02,141 and to show for this there are seven weirs across 
river channels with an aggregate length of 3% miles, which constitute, with canal 
‘head sluices and entrance locks, the most extensive head works of any canal 
system in India. There are 205 miles of canal available both for irrigation and 
navigation, and 75 miles of canal for irrigation only, besides nearly 1,100 miles of 
distributaries and village channels. The maximum discharge of the canals in 
1895-96 was 6,058 cubic feet per second and the area commanded was 85,171,000 
‘acres; the area now shown as actually irrigable is about 4,01,000- acres, and the 
area, leased for irrigation is 2,00,000 acres. 

29. Beginning from the south of the district, we meet first with the 

I Machgaon Canal which, leaving the Taldanda 
Machgaon Canal. Canal at Fakirpara, 7 miles south of Cuttack, 
runs along the north’ bank of the Katjuri river and of its branch the Alanka, for 2 
distance of 32 miles. It stops short by 6 miles of Machgaon, the terminal station 
at first proposed, and there is not much probability of its further extention unless 
circumstances should render it desirable to make a new route from Cuttack to 
the sea via to Devi river. To do this it would be necessary to deepen the canal 
and provide it with locks, as it is not now navigable; and I apprehend that a branch 
railway line to Machgaon would be more likely to pay its way. 

The canal has a discharge.of 776 cubit feet#* per second and commands 
about 97,000 acres, for 82,000 of which distributaries had been completed in 
1897. It irrigates the portions of parganas Kodinda, Hariharpur and Karanis, 
south of the Hansua drainage channel; and distributaries have been recently made 
bo command the portion of pargana Kate east of the Deb river and part of pargana, 
Benahar. Inthe latter there is room for & great extension of canal irrigation, but 
Kate is already well supplied with creeks and tanks, and it is not certain that canal 


water will be wanted. 


+ Figures in this and the following puragrphs are taken from the Irrigation Manual of 1897. 


Irrigation. 


History of Irrigation. 
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30, The Talanda canal takes off from the right bank of ths Mahanadi at 
“Taldanda Canal. Jobra, immediately above the anicut and runs in 
| a south-easterly direction to Fakirpara where i§ 
gives off the Machgaon branch. Thencs it skirts th3 southern bank of the 
Sukhpaika river to Jaipur anid from Jaipur to Taladanda it follows to course of the 
Mahanadi river, forming also a protective embankm3nt- It has a total length of 52 
miles, is navigable by both of a considerable sizs ani provides an alternative route 
from Cuttack to Chandbali via the Hansus creek. 


It has a discharge of 1,342 cubic feet par second, of which about half is 
taken off by the Machgaon canal, and commands 75,000 acres lying in the north 
.of parganas Kodinda, Hariharpur, Jhankar, Tiran and Kandhi. The first three 
have always been more or less protected and were at th3 last Settlement fertile and 
highly assessed, but Jast two were formerly very backward, being liable 0 inunda- 
t10n and inaccessible, and they have basen most markedly improved. 


31. The oldest and most important of the Orissa canals is the Kendrapara 
‘Kendrapara Canal. Canal which, taking off from the Birupa rtiver 
at Jagatpur just above the anicut, skirts the 
northern bank of the Mahanadi and its tributary the Nuna river for a distance of 
39 milese It irrigates the country between the Mahanadi and the Gobri drainage 
channel, its right bank forming at once to protective embankment and & 
thorough-fare for the psople- The country it commands comprises some of the 
most highly assessed parganas of the district, such as Sungra, Matkatnagar and 
Derabisi and the water is now, owing {0 tne system of drainage, absolutely 
indispensable. 


The discharge is 1,067 cubic feet pst second. The area commanded is 
1,08,000 acres and the 23 distributaries ars capable of supplying water to 97,000 
acres. Nearly all lands requiring irrigation from this canal are already under 
lease. It is provided throughout with locks, and is navigable to Marsaghai. 


32. The Gobri Canal is a branch of the Kendrapara Camal. Taking off from 
the 32nd mile it runs 15 miles in an easterly 
direction to the Gundakia river. It is navigable 
and forms part of the main route from Cuttack to Chandbali. The area irrigated 
lies chiefly in parganas Tikan, Derabisi, and Chedra, a part of the country 
requiring much systematic drainage before the canal water can be extensively used. 
Its discharge is 373 cubic feet psr second and the area commanded is 21,000 acres; 
but the distributaries completed can only irrigate 9,200 acres. 


Gobri Canal. 


83. This canal is only 6 miles long and forms the connecting link between the 
terminus of the Gobri Camal on the Gandakia river 
and the Bramhmani at Albha. It derives its water 
supply partly from the Patamundai Canal and partly from rivers, and irrigates 
the pargana of Utikan. 

The discharge is 648 cubic feet psr second and the area commanded 32,000 
acres; but distributaries have been constructed for only 7,600 acres, and this 
-camal is more used for navigation than for irrigation. 


84. This canal leaves the Kendrapara Canal just below the head works at 
Jagatpur and skirts the southern bank of the 
Birupa river down to Indipur, where it begins to 
turn southward, amd falls into the Gobri Extension near Albha after a circuitous 
‘course of 47 miles. 

It is provided only with weirs and is not therefore available for navigation, 
but it irrigates some of ths richest rice-lands of the province in BSungra, 
Matkatnagar, and Chaudakulat, and its left bank protects a large tract from the 
floods of the Birupa and Brahmini rivers. In the lower reaches som2 of the lands 
‘are too low to need artificial irrigation, but higher up the country is well ‘drained 
‘and most villages are under lease. 

The discharge is 885 cubic feet per second and the area commanded is 51,000 
acres; the distributaries are capable of irrigating nearly 44,000 acres. 


‘Gobri Extension. 


Patamundai Canal. 


35. This canal forms part of the original scheme for connecting Puri with 
‘Calcutta by canal. 
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There ranges only have been completed. Range T, from the Birupa to the 
High Level Canal. Brahmanmi river, a distances of 33 miles; Range 11, 
from the Brahmanui to the Baitarni river, & distance 


of 123 miles; and Range IIT, from the Baitarni to Bhadrak in the Balasore district, 
& distance of 39 miles. 


It is the most picturesque of all the canals of Orissa, skirting the very base 
of the wooded hills of Darapan and Balarampur. The traveller, by the launches 
that ply on it, looks eastwards over almost boundless rice plains whose level surface 
is broken only by & few hills that here and there rise steeply from the sorrounding 
country, while to the west his eyes see nothing but range upon range of rugged hill 
and valley in endless confusione As an irrigation canal it is not & succegs and the 
newly, constructed railway will detract much. from its value as a navigation route, 


The first range commands 49,000 acres, the whole being irrigable by the 
existing channels. Only a portion of thisis, however, under lease, and in some 
parts the natural irrigation from hill streams is difficult to replace. The second 
range commands about 10,000 acres, but only & very emall area js irrigated and 
its most likely use is for dalua irrigation through spill channels, 

By the Balasore Range 57,500 acres are said to be commanded .but the 
distributariee are only capable of irrigating 44,000 acres- 


386. The Jajpur Canal, the youngest member of the Orissa System, starting 
Ee from the fork of the Baitarni and Buta rivers, 
iP I runs 6‡ miles in an easterly direction to Jajpur 
town, up to which it is navigable. It has & discharge of 700 cutkic feet per second, 


and commands 70 ,000 acres. The area for which water could actually be given 
in 1896-97 was 37, 000 acres. 


The canal secures from drought the valuable lands between the Baitarni and 
Kharsua rivers, and has been a gr reat boon to the low-lying villages, growing 
spring rice, which formerly were irrigated with brackish water from the creeks. 
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CHAPTER III 


PHYSICAL AND STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF BALASORE 
( This chapter is taken varbatim from Mr. Kingsford’s report on Balasore, ) 


37, Sir William Hunter, in the statistical account contained in the second 
Boundaries and Arca, volume of his History of Orissa, has given s0 
complete a description of the district that very 
little need here be said regarding its physica] aspects. I shall therefore pass 
rapidly over those physical conditions in which the lapse. of thirty years has 
brought about little change, and deal more fully with such subjects as Cana)s, 
Population, villages, markets and ports, upon which supplementary information is 
now available. 

The district consists of an alluvial tract lying along the coast of the Bay 
of Bengal, aktout 90 miles in length, and varying in width from 30 miles at the 
north-eastern extremity to 10 at the narrowest, or central, portion and 40 in the 
south, The district of Midnapore bounds the north-east, the wooded hills of the 
Tributary States of Mohurbhan], Nilgiri and Keonjhar lie along the northern, and 
western flank, and in the south the river Baitarni marks the boundary of Cuttack. 


Kos The following. statement will show particulars of 
the area under settlement of rents :— I 


Acres. 

Area of Lakhiraj bahal lands 1,09,000 

Area of temporarily-settled estates 9,59,100 

Area of Government lands $e 13,600 

| Total cove 10,81,700 

Deduct—lands of Balasore estates in Cuttack district 7,700 

Balance 10,174,006 

Add—lands of Cuttack estates in Balasore district- 20,900 
Total area under settlement of rents in this district or 

,710 £ square miles ତ 10,94,900 


The total area compiled by villages amounts, however, to 10,95,800 acres, 
and the difference of 900 acres is due to the inclusion of & permanently-settled 
village in Nangleswar pargana. 

Adding to the area above shown viz-, 10,95,500 the area of permamently— 
settled estates, 1,21,400 ; and of the Wards’ Estates of Kanika within this district, 
1,11,900, we have a total area of 18,29,100 acres or 2,076.4 square miles ( See also: 
paragraphs 508 and 504). n 


Cuttack estates, to the number of 295, have an area of 20,900 acres, 


situated in this district; while 7,700 acres, belonging to Balasore estates, are 
situated in Cuttack, 


The area of Government lands includes 3,424 acres recorded as under the 
Collectorate. These are beds of certain navigable rivers and other. miscellaneous. 
items. Under: the Public Works Department are 6,349 acres, including canals, 
embankments, roads, and bungalows. The District Board holds 2,400 and Local 
Boards 498, acres. The area of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway north of the river 
Burabalong is 570. acres. South of the Burabalong, with the exception of some 
lands in thana Soro, mutation was not made in favour of .the railway, as the lands 
were not acquired till after final publication of the records. Smaller areas are held 
by the Municipality, Police, and other Departments. 

ee 38. I shall here note only the.principal rivers 
Northern rivers: * of the district. i I 


Proceeding from north to south,. the first is the Subarparekha, which 
rises in- Chota .Nagpur and pursues ‘a winding course.of some-60 mileg in this 
district. - Tt. communicates with the Coast Canal at Jamkunda Leck. and is largely 
used by. country boats from: Calcutta. This river carried the earliest European 
‘trade’ in’ India to. and from the ancient port of Pipli, originally occupied by the 
Portuguese. and subsequently (in: 1635) by the-English and abandoned in the early 
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part of the next century owing to the silting up of the river. I§ is tidal up to a 
point above the ferry of Kalikorpur, 15 miles from the mouth, and 25 miles 
further up its course is spanned by the railway bridge at Rajghat near the ferry on 
the Grand Trunk Road. The floods, which are frequent, penetrats to & greatest 
ditance of 12 miles and {0 an average distance of 4 miles from either bank, and 
those most destructive during the latter half of the century occurred in the years, 
1868, 1883, 1888 and 1896. 


The next river is the Haskura, & hill stream which rises in Mohurbhunj and, 
‘flowing across the Irish Bridge on the Grand Trunk Road, bslow Rajghat, passes 
south over the Basta-Baliapal Road to Tapabulang, where it communicates, 
through an inlet, with the Coast Canal. 


This stream contains very little water during the hot season, but has been 
‘known t0 cause considerable damage in the rains, when it carries away a great 
portion of the Subarnarekha flood. 


The river Sartha runs a parallel course a few miles to the south and, passing 
under the bridge on the Grand Trunk Road at Basta, runs into the sea at the 
mouth of the Panchpara. It is tidal upto the Coast Canal. 


The Panchpara is formed by the confluence of several hill streams from 
Mohurbhun]j, one of which is tidal so far as spot to the north of Haldipada on the 
Grand Trunk Road, to which country boats can pansbrate during the rains. 


The Burabalong, on which Balasore town is situated, at a distance from the 
‘mouth of 7 miles as the crow flies, but 15 by river, runs a course of 35 miles 
through the district. The name signifies ‘the old twister”, and bears reference 
to the winding nature of the course. 


The river has silted considerably, & process which had commenced before 
last century, and there is a difficult bar at the mouth. The India General Steam 
Navigation Company, however, runs a weekly service of steamers between 
‘Calcutta and Balasore. The area commanded by the floods of the Burabalong is 
not extensive, and lies to the north and north-west of the town. 


39. Passing over the Pa’ga’ and Nembu rivers, the next of consequence is the 
Soathern civerss Ka’nsba’ns, which is formed by the confluence of & 
number of small hill streams. 

Rising in the Tributary States from Ambohata, north-east wards from a length 
“of 20 miles, these drain 2 large area of country, and after heavy rainfall in the 
hills, rush down with great violence and in considerable volume. These sudden 
floods sometimes cover a considerable area, but seldom do much damage as thse 
water quickly subsides. 

The Ka, nsba.’ns itself passes under the triple bridge in the Grand Trunk Road, 
“below Soro, and is then Joined by two confluents, eventually reaching the sea by 
two mouths, the lower of which is called the Gamai. Owing partially to the 
‘Construction of the Coast Camal, the latter has rapidly silted up, and the passage 
to the sea is now almost closed. 


On the Gamai, 3 miles from its mouth, is situated the old port of Churamon, 
-once an important centre of the export trade in rice and salt, but now an insigni- 
ficant village. 
A great volume of the flood water of the Gamai runs south-westwards along 
the old Churamon, or Ricketts’ Canal, into the Matai, which drains the country 
east of Bhadrak and has & course of 40 miles- This river attains considerable 
‘volume at Charbatia, where it is joined by the Coast Canal; it runs thence into the 
Dhbamra, by which communication is made with the port of Chandbali- The 
Matai is tidal as far as Ruknadeipur, 8 miles east of Bhadrak, to which point it is 
navigated by numerous country boats which carry traffic £0 and from Chandbali. 


The river Salandi, rising, &s the namg implies, in the sal forests of the 
Mohurbhun]j hills, flows across the: south of the district past the town of Bhadrak 
and into she Baitarni, a few miles above Chandbali- In the rains it is navigable 
along jts entire course of 50 miles through the district. It brings down a 
-considerable flood, which seldom causes damage. The Rebo, and its tributary, the 
Kapali, run a parallel course to the south, and, with the Ganguti, discharges into 
the Baitarni. Neither the Salandi nor the rivers subsequently noted carry any 
‘water in the hot season above their tidal reaches about: the village of Kaumpura, 
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‘half-way between Bhadrak and Chandbali. Country boats ply between Kampura 
:and Chandbali at every season of the year, 


40. The jast river to be mantioned is the Baitarni, which forms the southern 
The Baitara; boundary of the district. Though this carries 
li very little water in the hot season, ib passes an 
enormous volume in the rainse Down to Akhoyapada the left bank is protected by 
an embankment, but below this ths whole country side is exposed, while the 
embankment on the right or Cuttack side prevents discharge of the water in that 
direction. The flood travels inland to a greatest distance of 8, and am average 
distance of 4 miles, and in the rains ths country from Dhamnagar to Chanmdbali is 
One expanse of water. Owing to this and Ooth3r causes, a great portion of the south 
-of the district is subjected to almost annual flood, and the effects are much more 
disastrous than in the north, where serious floods are of less frequent occurrence. 
Both the Baitarni and Subarnarekha cause damage by deposit of sand, and the 
latter by erosion, since it frequently changes its course. 


The Baitarni deposits very little silt and the Subarnarekha a great quantity. 
The Baitarni has few pal (silt-enriched) lands upon its banks while on the higher 
banks of the Subarnarekha, there is a large area of such lands growing very valuable 
‘Crops, though chiefly in permanently-settled tracts. 


41. The ferries number eighteen, and they are under the control of the 
Fara District Board, the Jeases being disposed of annually 
by auction. 

The sale of the leases for the current year realised Rs, 6,458, and the value 
of those upon the Trunk Road at Phulwar and Rajghat, at the crossings of the 
Burabalong and Subarnarekha, respactively, was for a time some what depreciated 
-owing to foot passangers making uss of th3 neighbouring railway bridges. Ths 
practice was, however, discouraged by placing a chaukidar on guard; and since the 
line has op2ned for traffic, the use of thes bridges for this purposs has bsen 
disallowed. The most important ferries are thoss first mentioned, the Rajghat 
.lease realising Rs. 1,390 and ths Phulwar, & few miles north of Balasore 
town, Rs. 1,190, 

All the Grand Trunk Road traffic crosses at these ferries, and at the latter 
is the branching of the high road to Mohurbhun}j. 


The Subarnarekha at Rajghat is not fordable, and the fact that the Phulwar 
ferry, which is easily fordable for seven months in the year, realises almost as much 
is due to the greater traffic, at the latter. Coolies, pack-bullocks, and an 
.aboriginal typs of Sonthali carts, with solid wheels, come down in great numbers 
.from Mohurbhunj, bringing fazgots, charcoal, sal timber and paddy for disposal in 
Balasore town. With the diminution of trafic upon the Trunk Road, following 
the opening of the railway, the receipts from Phulwar and Rajghat, as well as from 
‘the Salandi ferry at Bhadrak, which rsalised Rs. 38), will, to some extent, fall off, 
The latter plies only during the rains, the salandi bed being quite dry in 
the hot weather. > 

Other ferries of importance include that of South Baliapal over the Matai, 
-which sold for Rs. 862, and that of Balighat over the Burabalong opposite Balasore 
town; the lease of the latter realised Rs. 722, At the former passes all the rice 
from the Ankura pargana and some of Killa Kaniks On its way to Chandbali, and 
the passage being here fordable, at no time of the year the receipts are necessarily 
.large. On the Subarnarekha, at the crossing of the Baliapal-Kamarda Road, 
is the ferry of Kalikapur, which is also unfordable, the river being tidal to 
.beyond this point. 


42. The Grand Trunk Road, which runs for a length of 95 miles from and to 
the end of the district, affords communication with 
Midnapore and Calcutta. on the north, and with 
‘Cuttack, Puri and Ganjam on the south. It was built by CC Sackville. 
between 1812 and 1820, the portion in Balasore bsing Opened in the latter year. 
Complaints regarding obstructions of drainage were common and were put 
forward by the zemindars, even as late as at last settlement. According to 
Mr. Toynbee, the raiyats in the neighbourhood of Bhadrak commonly indulged in 
the practice of cutting the road in order to allow escape to the waters 
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No doubt there .was considerable lodgment of flood water near the rivers- 
Kapali and Rebo, and especially at Bhadrak itself where an Irish bridge now admits 
free passage to the overflow of the Salandi. The waterway generally allowed is 
certainly sufficient, and at such spots as the triple bridge over the Zansbans would 
seem excessive to one who had not seen this river in flood. In the north of the 
district, & few miles south of Rajghat, the road was breached in June last year by 
the flood of the Sutarnarekha, discharging along the line of the river Haskura, and 
breaches have occured at the same spot on previous occasions. The waterway 
provided here must, therefore, have been insufficient, and damage has no doubt 
been caused on many ccecasions by lodgment of water. This has now been obviated. 
by the construction of an Irish bridge. 


The metalling of the road was not completed for forty years, and the soling 
appears to have been insufficient. Owing to this fact and the cutting down of 
the budget provision for maintenance of the toad, it bas rapidly fallen into 
disrepair, and between Balasore and Soro, where the traffic is heaviest, it is in. 
places almost impassable for carts during the rains. 


With the advent of the railway, which closely follows the course of the 
road, the latter will naturally fall into some disuse, and the policy of neglecting 
it may, therefore, be a wise one. 


There existed originally alcng the side the road of a number of fine 
Tbe Trunk Road in early years. brick culverts, also apparently built by the 
Military Department, and leading over the 
rondside nalas to the neighbouring villages. These have all been allowed to fall 
into decay, scarcely any are now standing. The only route to Puri from Northern 
and North-Western India, this road, during the early and middle parts: of the 
century, exhibited a Constant stream of passenger trafic, Some of the pilgrims 
from the Central Provinces found there way dcwn through the jungles of the 
Tributary States, as they had been accustomed to do before the road was built, 
but their number wag comparatively by small- Sarais existed at Rajght. Basta, 
Balasore, Bhadrak, and Akhoyapada along the line of the Trunk Road. 

They were built in 1827 at the expense of a wealthy Bengali Hindu, who 
also provided for many of the bridges which kear inscription recording his name 
and munificence ¥, It is curious that these are almost the only works of public: 
benefit, the outcome of private charity, to be found in this district, and it is 
signif cant that they are due to the generosity of a foreigner. It is not always, 
perhaps, that such generosity takes £0 useful a shape, for the construction of 
these Sarais and bridges must have done much to alleviate the distress and misery 
of the wayfarers from Jagannath, when all the evils of the rainy season, swollen 
and impassable rivers, cholera and starvation, ccmbipcd to render desperate the 
position of wretched pilgrims, their Constitution exhausted, enfeebled by long 
months of travel and by the rancid ‘“‘Mahaprasad’”’ of the Holy City. The Sarats: 
have long since been abandoned, and all have disappeared. At Basta only is still 
to be seen a row of dilapidated buildings surrounding a square court-yard 
overgrown with jungle. 

With the inauguration of the steamer services between Calcutta and Cuttack 
in the sixties, the Trunk Road lost its importance as 2 pilgrim route, and of late 
years only & small number bave travelled Ey it. Now that the railway is Open,. 
scarcely any are £0 be seen except an ccecasional fakir measuring his length along 
{he road upon his toilsome journey southwards. 


The chief traffic of the road lines between Soro and Balasore. The former 
place is the central market of-the Banchas Oger: 
A eu parganas. Here the paddy is collected for a 
mission by cart to Bajasore and hither come imports in the shape of oil and salt 
for distribution at the bazaar and-in the neighbouring markets. Pack-bullocks and 
occasional] carts on their way to Balasore.from Ambohatta and neighbourhood join 
the road a mile south of Soro, Upon the road, as a whole, however, the local traffic 
is inconsiderable. Each branch road and country footway supplies a small quota. 
of carts, or more usually of pack-bulocks, on their way to Ba]asore or Bhadrakb-. 
Jn the north of the district are to be seen many Sonthali carts, and coolies: 
from the Tributary States to Balasore ‘with loads of timber, faggots, paddy, 
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charcoal, and bazaar commodities such as horn,* honey, fowls, and hides, and 
returning with oil, salt and cloths. But the more considerable body of traffic is to 
or from places at a distance.- Thus from Bhadrak large herds of cattle start upon 
their way to the Calcutta market, and trains of carts carry hides to the same 
town as well as to Midnapore, From Midnapore the carts return to Bbadrak and 
Cuttack with mats manufactured in that neighbourhood. 


43. Roads to the number of 38, with a total length Of 309 miles, are 
Distriot Board Roads. maintained by the District Board- 


With the exception of some 40 miles, these are unmetalled, and many of them 
are fair-weather roads impassable for cart traffic during the rains. 


In the north of the district especially they are subject to damage by each 
high flood of the Subarnarekha, and in June of 1898 the Kamarda-Baliapal, 
Baliapa]-Basta, Kamarda-Jaleswar and Singla-Nangleswar Roads, though constru- 
cted to allow great waterway, were breached in numerous places, many of the 
bridges being carried away and others so scoured out as to be render unsafe for 
traffic. The roads above mentioned are the most important in the north of the district 
since they connect the ]ocal markets with the Trunk Road; they are chiefly used 
by pack-bullocks., 


South of these may be mentioned the Panchpara-Haldipada Road; amd, at 
Balasore, the road to Mitrapur in Nilgiri which passes through the important 
bazaar of Remna, the centre of a considerable trade in brass utensils. From this 
neighbourhood Balasore town draws its supply of vegetablese Further south there 
is a short branch road leading to Nilgiri, and at the 16th mile of the Trunk Road, 
below Balasore, branches the road to Talpada on the Coast Canal. 

At Soro four roads converge. One from Geopinathpur on the borders of 
Nilgiri; another from Anantapur on the east; a third stretching to the south-west 
and passing through Ambohata to Bhadrak; and the fourth a eghort road running 
through Soro bazaar and joining the Trunk Road, 5 miles lower down. 


From Jamjbari market, at the 29th mile below Balasore, branches the road to: 
Basudebpur on the Coast Canal, meeting here the old salt road from Balasore now 
extended as far as Bhadrak. 


It was by means of this road that Balasore used to derive its supply of the 
salt manufactured in the Arangs of the south-east, At a point midway between 
Jamjhari and Bhadrak a road runs westwards to Kopari market in Ambohatsa.. 
At Bhadrak, in addition to those from Basudebpur and Ambohata two other roads. 
converge, that from Keonjhur on the west and that from Chandbali on the east. 
A few miles south runs the road to Dhamnagar, and near the point where the 
Grand Trunk Road crosses the Canal a new road has just been‘ constructed 
to Jajpur. 

Perhaps the most ‘important trade route is that between Bhadrak and 
Chandbali. The surplus produce of the south-east of the district finds its way to 
Bhadrak, whence most of it is sent for export to Chandbali, either via Ruknadeipur 
or the Basudebpur road, whence it is carried in boats down the Matai and up the 
Dhamra, or via Kanpura on the Chandbali road, whence it travels by the Salandi, 
The traffic is therefore, very heavy along these portions of Bssudebpur and 
Chandbali road, and they should certainly be metalled, the former to Ruknadeipur 
and the latter to Tihiri hat, as they are extremely difficult for cart traffic 
after heavy rain. 

The produce of the south-east goes direct to Chandbali along the country 
roads and tidal creeks, and the next collecting centre is Soro, whence, as already 
noted, the produce is carried to Balasore. In the north of the district there is no- 
main centre, but produce gathers at the local markets and for export at the 
various parts subsequently noted.t 

The necessity for the construction of feeder roads to the railway is now 
obvious, and two at least are already being built which will connect Kbantapars. 
and Markond stations with the Grand Trunk Road. 


In addition to District Board roads there are 67 village roads, with a total 
length of 200 miles, under the Sadar and Bhadrak Local Boards. These are 
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nearly all fair-weather roads, occasionally banked but generally consisting of mere 
‘Cart tracts across the fields. 

44. In 1830 the only public bungalows existing were those at Balasore and 
Baripada. The latter was’ a dak station and the 
half-way house for travellers between Cuttack and 
Balasore, being about 50 miles distant from each. 


A portion of ‘the Baripada bungalow survived until 1898, when it was 
Condemned and destroyed, and another has now:been erected in its place. 


At the present day the district contains no-less than 34 inspection bungalows, 
including the road and canal bungalows maintained by the Public Works Depart 
ment and those under the District Board. 


45. The first canal built in the district was that known as the Churamon or 
Ricketts’ Canal, though why it received the latter 
appellation, I do not know, for, according {0 
Mr. Toynbee’s history,* it was apparently finished in 18926, the year before 
‘Mr. Ricketts’ came to-the district. | 

The canal connected Churamon with the Matai river and was intend 
for the transport of salt from the Arangs in the south to the port of Churamon, 
whence it was shipped by sloops to “Calcutta, The route lay through the jheel 
Jands of pargana Ankura, which the canal served in some measure {0 drain. 
It was, however, never entirely completed and soon fell into disrepair. 


46. The Coast Canal, which connects the Hughli at Geankhali with the river 
Matai at Charbatia, has a length of 1 miles in this. district, and runs along tbe 
Cosstal Canal. sea face at a distance varying between 2 nd 10 
miles from the coast. It contains eight locks and 
Ab ଥୀ ମଣଷଣୈ into four ranges, the first of which is fed from the Subar narekha, the 
second from the Sartha, the third from the Panchpara, and the fourth or lowest 
from the Kansabans. The last three ranges have inlets and escapes to allow of the 
‘admission and exist of flood water, which thus pasges across the canal to the sea. 


; The canal was partially opened on the 15th July, 1885 and entirely in 
September, 1887, the work having commenced in the year 1880. The cost was 
originally estimated at 36 Jakhs, but this sum was considerably exceeded and by 
1894 nearly 45 lakhs had been spent amd minor works connected with the canals 
were still. under construction. 

47. Looking at the. figures for the last three years, the cost of maintenance 
Revenue of the Coast Canal. Was -— 


In 1895-96, Rs. 70,000. In 1.896-97— Rs. 88,000. 
: In 1897-98—Rs. 61,000. 


open ive protective works are now in hand near Nalkul Lock, andthe cost 
of maintenance is likely to show a considerable increase this year. The total 
receipts or gross revenue amounted to Rs. 88,000 in 1895-96, giving a profit ‘of 
.Rs. 8,000; to Re. 86,000 in 1896-97, showing a loss of Rs. 2,000; ‘and £0 Rs. a 
in 1897- 98, giving a profit of Rs. 24,000. The years 1895- "96 and 1897-98 ard, 
fact, the only years which have ever shown a profit; in no otber year, did the. 
‘revenue cover the working expenses. Upto close of 1898, the capital outlay 
‘reached a total of Rs. 45, i 000 exclusive of interest charges of which no account 
is kept, while the-net revenue, obtained by deducting the working expenses from. the 
gross receipts, showed a total ‘deficit of Rs. 1,17, 008, of the receipts of last: year 
.Rs. 66,000, were tolls paid almost entirely by country boats; Rs. 17,000 tollage of the 
steamer service of two companies; and Rs. 1,000 for hire of the Gover nment ‘steamer. 


The number of passengers carried by the steamer service has decreased from 
1,04,000 in 1893- 94 to 41,000 in 1897-98 and the receipts in tollage from ‘this 
source also show a steady ‘decline. The reason given by one of the’ companies for 
the decrease in number of: passengers who are mostly booked through between 
Calcutta and Cuttack, was that the sea service to Chandbali had been made more 
frequent and was also ‘cheaper, With the opening of the railway in March of: this 
year passengers ceased altogether to use this route £0 Cuttack and the s3rvice 
between Balasore and Chandbali has accordingly been stopped. The margin of 
profit of the companies has for some time scarely sufficed to provide for repairs and 
depreciation, and there 1s little doubt but that the service will soon be alec 
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“closed, If this bs the cass, the receipts of the canal will so fat decline as 0 render 
any margin of profit over expenditure or maintenance extremely problematical in 
uture years, Regarded as a commercial enterprises it must, in fact, be ‘pronounced 
a failure, amd it is interesting to note in the ‘early literature # dealing with §hé 
-Camal as projected, that almost the entire export and import trade of Oriss3 was 
expected to be carried upon it, The revenue anticipated was Rs, 2,60,000 whereas 
cost of maintenance and interest on capital were estimated at Rs. 2,11,000, It was 
supposed therefore that a profit would be yielded after payment of all charges 
whereas in fact so far from defraying interest On capital expenditure the canal: has 
not even paid for working expenses. | 


I do not lose sight of the fact that its use as & famine protection scheme-was 
one of the motives for its construction- This was strongly insisted on by the 
“Government of Bengal +, but it was strongly urged the project would prove 
remunerative and the Lieutenant Governor was go satisfied on this point that’ he 
was ‘‘prepared £0 guarantee the interest on the outlay’”’, The Commissioner of 
Orissa, Mr, John Beames, appears indeed to have been the only local official who 
entertained any doubts, through these were shared by ths Government of India, 
which declined at first to sanction the scheme, In amy case there is no longer 
any use for the canal as a famine protective work, and as it is likely t0 pay in 
future years even less towards the cost of maintenance than it does at present, the 
time appears to have come for considering whether it should not be abandoned. 


48. The canal being fed by tidal waters, is of no use for purposes of irrigation, 
and was not constructed with that intentione It 
does not therefore benefit agriculture and indeed it 
jis a common complaint of landlords and raiyats that its effect has been , deleterious. 
It is difficult for one who is not a Civil Emgineer to arrive at any conclusion upon 
this point, but I may at least state an opinion that the embankment of the. Coast 
.Cananl prevents free egress of the Subarnarekha flood and thus raises its depth on 
the west side from pargana Kamardachour as far south as Sartha, and that @ 
similar effect is produced in pargana Ankura- On the other hand it might be 
suppossed that the canal bank would afford protection against cyclonic irruptions 
of the sea- But I find that this is not the case, for in 1887 the water passed over 
the embankment and approached to within two miles of Balasore town. If the 
zamindars are sincere in their objections on these points it is to be supposed that 
they would welcomes the abandonment of the canal, which might then be cut at the 
points where it is alleged to cause damage. ” 


49. This canal has a range of 19 miles in this district between Bhadrak 
“and Akhoyapada, whence it runs to Cuttack, It isfed from the river Baitarani 
at Akhoyapada amd it appears that at oné time it 
was proposed to prolong the canal to Balasore, a 
project which had to be abandoned because-it was found that there were ‘no rivers 
of sufficient size to afford an adequate supply of water, 


Range III, which is that contained in this district was constructed between 
1871 and 1891 at a cost of Rs. 8,26,000 or Rs. 9,587,000 including the cost 
of distributaries. I 


The average annual ‘cost of maintenance is under Rs. 5,000, and .the gross 
receipts may be estimated: for 1897-98 at Rs. 8,000 for transport service, Rs. 1,000 
for tollage’ and Rs. 41,000 for irrigation, making a total of Rs, 50,000, The net 
revenue was accordingly Rs. 45,000, or 4 percent. on the capital expenditure, 
exclusive of interest charges. The interest charges on ths Orissa Canals amount, 
however, at the present day to almost as much as the capital outlay, and adding & 
reduced interest charge of Rs. 9,00,000 to the capital expenditure, we should find 
that this range of the canal yielded in 1897-98 a profit of 2 psrcent. Circumstances 
were, ‘however, . particularly favourable last year, for traffic was large and the 
area under assessment for irrigation greatsr.than it had ever been before. 


Physical effect of Coast Canal. 


High Level Canal. 


The canal is available both for irrigation and traffic. It is litéle used by 
‘country boats, but there is a bi-weekly steamer transport service between Bhadrak 


«< ¥ Report of Mr. H. C. Levinge, Chief Engineer to Government of Bengal, dated J5th February, - 1879. 
Miecollangous correspondence consisting of enclosures to Government of Bengal No. 1069-I., dated the 22nd 
March, 1878, to the Government of India, ¢ I 

+ Government of Bengal No. 1069-1., already referred to, - 
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and Cuttack under the control of the Public Works Department. This was. 
largely used by passengers until the railway opened and continues {0 Carry a small 
quantity of goods- Turmeric, chillies, cocoanuts, and betel are imported from 
Cuttack; and rice, tobacco, tamarind, resin and mats, the latter from Midnapor,. 
are sent in exchange. The transport service is carried on at a profit. The total 
receipts on the whole canal were Rs. 47,000 in 1897-98, while the working 
expenses were Rs, 18,C00 and the net profit was, therefore, Rs. 29,000, 


There was an increase in traffic due to the construction of the railway, 
some of the material for which was transported by canal- The tollage receipts. 
from country boats on the portion of the canal within this district were something 
over Rs- 1,000 for the past year, and these included receipts for railway material, 
a sOurCce of profit which is now cut off. 


On the whole, tollage revenue shows a considerable decline during the 
last five years. When the railway is finally opened through to Cuttack in the 
approaching cold season the transport service will probably be closed. 


‘The passenger traffic which has hitherto been responsible for the greater: 
portion of the receipts will desert the canal, and the quantity of goods traffic is not 
nearly sufficient to enable the service to be run at a profit. In that case it is. 
likely that some of the goods traffic will be transferred £0 country boats, and the 
tollage revenue may therefore show some improvement, provided the cost of 
carriage remains cheaper than by rail. 


50. This is the only jrrigation system in the district. The area 
Jesiestion Fem the High Level ceneh theoretically commanded by the canal and its 
seven distributariesis 57,509 acres, of which 
44,000 acres are actually provided with means for irrigation. The distributaries. 
have a total length of 50 miles; 20, 3850 acres were under irrigation in 1895-96, 
26,556 acres in 1896-97, 29,193 in 1897-98, and 29,537 in 1598-99. The latter 
figure includes 28,856 acres assessed at Rs. 41,470 under long lease, 171 acres. 
assessed at Rs. 255 under season lease, and 510 acres under sugarcane lease, 
assessed at Rs. 2,551. The total assessment is therefore Rs. 44,276 for the present 
year, The long leases are granted for a term of years, generally seven, for the 
supply of water from June till March and are charged at Re. 1-8, or § annas per 
acre, according to the height of the lands; the low-lying fields which do not 
ordinarily require irrigation being rated at the lower figure. Season leases are for 
cotton, muga, cucumber, pumpkin, and dalua rice, and the rate paid is Rs- 1-8 
per acre. For sugarcane leases Rs. 5 per acre is charged, and the increase in the 
ares irrigated for this crop during the last three years is remarkable. In 1895-96. 
there were only 282 acres; in 1896-97 about the same amount. In 1897-98 the 
acreage advanced to 435, and. now stands at 510, This is to be ascribed to the 
fear that such crops would be specially assessed, 


During the few years preceding settlement of rents the zamindars 
discouraged the growing of special crops like sugarcane, tobacco, cotton, and jute, 
. and fhe raiyats were also disinclined to run the risk of imposition of addition rents. 

After rents had been settled, however, & new impetus was given to this. 
description of cultivation, Rents were settled in the neighbourhood of the canal 
by the early part of 1897, and the next year found & Considerable increase in the 
sugarcane area. The new water rate rules lately introduced afford some facilities. 
to raiyats for the execution of dalua leases. This crop is always largely grown 
after 2 failure of the winter rice, but the normal area under it is very smalle In 
the present year no season leases appear to have been executed for dala. 
cultivation, although in 1896, after the short sarad crop of the preceding season, 
no less than 1,993 acres were under irrigation, chiefly in pargana Bayang. 

The area irrigated for cotton remains stationery at 16 acres, while the 
average of muga is 130, of pumpkin 19, of cucumber 5, and of brinjal 1. For the 
four latter species of crop no leases appear to have been taken out in 1896. 

61. Exhaustive enquiries on this subject were made in 1896, and a report 
Rents in irrigated area. was prepared by Babu Sri Gopal Bhuttacharjee, 

Assistant Settlement Officer. The ‘general 
conclusion was that rents were not higher in irrigated than in unirrigated areas. 

There was no evidence tending to show that any enhancement of rent had 
been made on account of irrigation, or that rents were higher in irrigable than in 
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unirrigable villages It may be safely said that collections are better in jpxi 

villages because the crop is more secure, and also that irrigation Pee 
the cultivation of special crops which pay a higher rent, but this is the sum of the 
advantage derived by the zamindar- I am nob disposed to think that the:’raiyat 
reaps a considerable prafit after payment of the water-rate, except in the case of 
particular crops like sugarcane, Irrigation of rice lands is usually resorted-to for 
the added security which it affords. It is a method of insurance which minimises 
the risk of loss. I 

Jf the crop experiments made by the Public Works Department be 
examined and some which are clearly inaccurate be excluded, it will be found that 
the difference in the yield of irrigated and unirrigated lands is seldom more than 
two or three maunds, which in itself is scarcely sufficient to compensate the raiyat 
for the expense and trouble of taking out a lease. 

52. This is a branch of the Bengal-Nagpur 
Railway and the construction was commenced in 1895. 
The line will connect Madras with Calcutta and via Sini, with the Central Provinces 
and the Punjab. 

In February of 1899 the line was opened temporarily for traffic, throuch 
Connection between Sini and Madras being made available. A portion of the line 
between Kola on the Roopnarain river and Calcutta being still under construction 
the connection is made by steamer service. ? 


A. daily steamer service on the High Level Canal is, however, proposed to 
be maintained between these two places. 


As regards the physical effect of the construction of this line, it is still 
early to form any estimate. The water way allowed appears to be suficient and 
has in several cases been much increased since the original plans were formed. 
I believe if any lodgment of water is caused on the west of the bank, it will be in 
the neighbourhood of the river Kansbans, the flood of which is both high and 
sudden, but this stream rapidly subsides, and the water is not likely to stand 
sufciently long {0 do damage to crops. 

Individual fields must necessarily suffer here and there, while others will 
be correspondingly benefited, but no general effect is anticipated. Scarcely any 
complaints were made by raiyats on this score at the time of assessment and if 
any grievance had existed, it would assuredly have been brought forward. When 
the Grand Trunk Road was constructed zamindars and raiyats a like were up in 
arms and 1 believe their complaints were in some instances substantial. Moreover, 
very liberal compensation has been paid. ¥ 

93. Considering first the area lying between the Physical aspect summed 
up. Coast Canal and the sea, we have here, 
extending upwards from the river Gamai 
to the Burabalong, & great plain of grass lands, the grazing ground of herds 
of cattle and buffalo, with occasional sparse patches of cultivation and low serub 
Jungle upon the sand ridges and near the tidal streams, South of the Gamai between 
the protective embankment and the: sea the aspect is the same. Between the 
Burbalong and Hanskura there is a little cultivation immediately on the east of the 
canal and beyond this a network of tidal creeks fringed with heavy jungle, 

From the Hanskura to the Subarnarekhba there is Cultivation inside the 
wooded sand hills which run in parallel ridges along the coast. At the mouth of 
the latter river and along the tidal creeks spreads impenetrable jungle, and upon 
the north side the coast line is marked with sand ridges which protect the 
cultivated lands extending to the canal. 

On the west of the district where the boundary approaches the hills and 
the lands are higher, the aspect is of & reddish rocky soil partially broken up to 
yield a scanty crop and exhibiting patches of jungle including a little s@2 which 
rarely attains to any size. Yet in other places where the hills run precipitously to 
the arable lands these are often of considerable fertility taking in a supply of rain 
water which. brings with it the vegetable sediments drained from the higher ridges. 

The reminder of the district. is a plain of arable lands varying in level 
from pa'és or low lands, as the Talhati in Bayang, the Ankura pa’é and Babaria 
jheel in Kamardachour to the stretch of higher lands in the centre running from 
pargana Balikband upwards, and widening towards the town of Balasore. 


Railway. 


Physioal aspect summed up. 


# Paragraph 218 of Mr. Kingeford’s Report on Balasore. 
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54, The average temperature varies from 47° ‘to 94° during the 
Climate, months of December, January, and February; 
from 62° to 109° in March to May; from 

66° to 94° during the rains, and from 56° {0 92° in :Octob2r and November. 


116° in ths month of May is the highest t2mpsrature, and 44° in the month of 
December the lowest recorded in recant years. 


A sea-breeze, regarded as unhealthy by the native population, rises after 
mid-day and penetrats s eight or tn miles inland during the cold and hot season. 
From March £9 August thse general set of th3 wind, according to the matutinal 

readings, is from ths south-west, and from September to February from the 
north- west. 

The rainfall averages 60 inches, of which in normal years nearly 6 inches fall 
from November t0 April and 5 inches in May, propitious to the labour of ploughing; 
‘9 inches fall in June, 12 in July, 11 in August, 11 in September and 5 in October. 
Tn April and May the district is visited by severe thunder-storms, which gather in 
the hills and descend upon the adjacent plains, 


Of endemic diseases that known as Elephantiasis arabum, but more properly 
in the light of recent researches as “Filaria sanguinis homisus”’, is the most 
common and attacks nearly 30 parcent- of the population. Fever amd chill are 
common sickness in the cold weather, but the country is singularly free from 
malaria, saving only in Jaleswar thana - where a severe type of this diseass 1s 
prevalent and retards the growth of population. Of epidemics, cholera makes its 
appearances immediately before and after the rains, chiefly in the towns. It seldom 
spreads to any extent and causes no great mortality, though there were severe 

visitations in 1853 and during the famine year of 1866, 


Duxing the last sixty years, the district has not, comparatively speaking, 
suffered/from the violent cyclonic storms and irruptions of the sea which caus d 
so mug¢h loss of life and property during the early years of the century. 


In 1831 a terrible cyclon swept over the entire district and storm waves 

devastated the sea, face, covering the land to-a depth of 3 to 30 feet and depopula- 
ting a third of ths district, In J uly 1872 occurred the most violent storm of lats 
years. .Ib was accompanied with tidal irruption all along the sea coast, and some 
lives and great numbers of cattle were lost. Cyclones have occurred on several 
other occasions in 1849, 1858, 1863, 1566, 1882, 1886, and 1887, but do not appear 
{0 have been attended with loss of life. They generally Cause inundations, however, 
and in 1887 the sea swept over the Coast Canal embankment and penetrated {0 
within two miles of Balasore town. 

Of floods the highest within living memory was that of 1868, which 
occurred after a fortnight of heavy raine The month was June and therefore 
little damage was done t0 crops, though nearly every river in the district 
overflowed. 

Of inferior height but more serious in results were the floods of 1832 and 
1896 and in the latter -year there was great loss of crops in the south of the 
-district-other years of high floods are 1855, 1866 (5), 1872, 1883, 1886, 1888, 
1894, 1897, and 1898, 

| No part of the district, except the irrigated -arez in the south-west. is 
secure from drought in seasons of ‘abnormally short rainfall, Drought, however, 
most commonly occurs, though not often in an aggravated form, on the upland 
stretching form Balikhand to Balasore town, at which point it widens across the 
district. “ Even here there is & good quantity of low-lying land so that ths effect is 
| not commonly severe, 

The worst droughts since last settlement were those of 1852 in parganas 
Bayang and Dhamnagar, and of 1875 in Soro, both in the south; while in 1836, 

1839, 1840, and 1865 the Toss of Crops was common to the greater park of the district 
and in the Jatter year culminated in the great famine, 

59. There is no comprehensive system of protective embankments in this 

tant district. In 1853 it was stated ¥ ¥ that the 
* embankments measured 91 miles. Many of these 
were small agricultural embankments erected sometime for irrigation’ purposes 
across the beds of streams and somstims3s £9 guard against flood. 


i etme 


# See map No. IV. 
# ¥ Sir Henry Ricketts’ Report on the districts of Balasore. 
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In & few cases zaumindars were; at last sattlement, allowed expenses for 
‘maintenance, but the mor2 importint embankm2nts were understood to be under 
the control of Goverom3ant and Mc. Mills s¥¥ stated that in “estimating the 
assets, regard had bsen had to the continuance of the embank- 
m3nt¢”’. It was subsequently found by the Public Works Department that many of 
tha old zamindari or agricultural embankments were either useless or actually 
h armful in their effects. 


These are known as Class IV, and have for many years been neglected with 
the intention of abandoning them at this settlem3nt. Accordingly there are now 
only three embankments of this nature which the Public Works Depart ment 
proposes to maintain. The reminder have b3en surrendered to the zamindars on 
the understanding that Government have nothing further to do with them. The 
total existing mileage under control of this Department is 84, of which 2 length 
of 74 miles is under Class I and II, and situated on the river Subarnarekha and 
Suma on the north, the Baitarani, Salandi, and Ganguti, in the south, and along 
the sea face in pargana Ankura, 


56. In considering the, fiscal divisions of the district, it will be convenient to 
— notice the parganas first, These are old fiscal 
divisions, known as ‘Bist’ or “Khand’”’ under the 
Hindu kings, and placed under the charge of revenue officials who were responsible 
for the collections. Under the Moguls these divisions were known as parganas, but 
the original designations still sruvive in some of the names, as in Nunkhand, 
As the pargana became subdivided into an increasing number of taluks it 
still remained a centre of the collection system, and when, owing.to alienations 
and combinations of the lands of various taluks, many estates became possessed of 
areas outside the border of their proper pargana, those areas were de facto 
included within that pargana. Hence the exietence of thoss numerous takasila- 
lahidas which are such a perplexing feature of the present parganas. It has been 
the custom to regard any village the greater part of which belonged to an .estate 
in another pargana as a tahasilalahida village of that pargana, amd sams confusion 
has been imported into the disignation of small portions of villages which belonged 
to an estate holding a neighbouring village, those being regarded as tahastilalahidas 
of that village and named accordingly. 


The pargana divisions bear little reference to physical or other facts, and 
considered as local divisions they are confusing amd troublesome. As é6xhibiting, 
however, & combination of a number of neighbouring estates they have some use for 
satistical purposes, The number of parganas# now existing in this district, so for 
ag the temporarily -settled portions is concerned, amounts to 617. 


57. I may now turn to the subject of thanas,s which will naturally lead to 
Thanas. that of villages, houses, and population, 


I propose to deal with those figures in the appendix which include 
temporarilly-settled and (lakhiraj) lands and exclude permanently-settled tracts and 
the Kanika Ward’s estate. My remarks will therefore not have reference to the 
Jatter except when expressly included. The district contaims two sub-divisiens, of 
which the Sadar includes the five thanas-Basta, . Jaleswar, Baliapal, Balasore, and 
Soro, with an area of 962 square miles, while the Bhadrak or southern sub-division 
includes four thanas-Bhadrak, Dhamnagar, Chandbali and Basudebpur, with an 
area of 750 square miles. 


58. The thanas were constituted in 1806 as convenient local divisions for 
police administration, and the boundaries of parganas being known and familiar to 
the people, the thanas wers as far as possible 
constituted of whole parganas. From the date 
mentioned, the district was divided into four thanas-Basta containing 551 villages, 
Balasore 536, Soro 622, and Bhadrak 949. In 1853 the number was six, and it is 
now nine. That of Basudebpur, then known as Churamon, was subsequently. 
separated from Soro, and those of Dhamnagar and Chandabali from Bhadrak. 

_ The thanas of Baliapal and Jaleswar in the north were included at the rivision of 
the district boundary in 18683. Basta and Baliapal thanas contain & Considerable 


4x Mr. Mill's Minute of 1851 
¥ See appendix D. B. of the roport. 


Origin of thans. 
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* number of permanently-settled estates and Jal¢swar is almost entirely permanently 

‘settled, while Chandabali contains the Kanika Ward’s Estate. Of other thanas, Soro, 
in the centre of the district, is far the largest, containing an area of 399 square 

‘ miles, 834 villages and a population of 218,0C0. Thanas Chandbali, Bhadrak and 
Dhamnagar are the most thickly populated, the density in the former reaching 
the figure of 647 to the square mile. 

59. The total number is 3,607, of which 3,044 are inhabited and 563 
“bechapart” literally—“ ‘without roof”. On the average there are something over 

two villages to the square mile, and in the north 
of the district villages are smaller and more 
numerous, while in the south they are larger and fewer. 

Becharpart villages are most common in thanas Balasore and Basta, and this 
js due not to the fact that there is less ground suitable for village sites, but 
apparently to some eccentricity of survey. The average size of a village is 304 
acres and varies from 489 acres in thana Basudebpur, where the coast side 
bechapars villages are very large, to about 250 acres in the north of the district. 
The villages in Jaleswar are chiefly small “Dian chaks’ or “tahasilalahidas” 
contained in permanently-settled villages. Villages ‘generally are large and in 
Consequence “hechapart”’ villages fewer in the south. 

The average population:of inhabited villages is 298, and varies from 8383 in 
the'south to 249 in the north. Inhabited villages in the south ars generally half as 
large again as in the north. 

60. The total number of houses, including cow-sheds, stores, and other such 
buildings is 182,450 and of these 134,534 are dwelling—houses. The latter figure 
excludes, however the dwelling houses in the towns of Balasore and Bhadrak, which. 
may amount to about 6,000, This gives am 
average of between six and seven persons to each 
dwelling-house. The number may be seemed large, but it is to be remembered that 
a dwelling—houge is often of considerable extent, containing two or even: three joint 
families, and, further, that the well-to-do raiyats frequently keep a servant who. 
tresides‘on his master’s premises and has got house of his own, 

The number need not therefore affect the estimate of the average number: 
of persons in a& family, which, including resident servants, is generally taken as. 
between five and size The average number of dwelling-houses in inhabited 
villages in the south is 57, and in the north 37; it bas already been said that these 
villages are large in the south and they are also more thickly populated. Through- 
out the temporarily-settled portion of the district each inhabited village contains. 
an average of 44 dwelling—houses to a population of 298 souls. 


61. According to a rough census made in 1540 at the time of survey, the 
population amounted to 651,C00. In 1865, before the famine, the figure was. 
732,280 and after the famine it was estimated at 465,113, If the estimate of 
mortality was correct, the population certainly 
recovered with extreme rapidity during the subse 
qnens six years, for in 1872 it had reached the figure of 770,282, 


During the next nine years the increase was 22 percent, and in 1881 the, 
population numbered 945,280, By 1891 it was 994,625, an increase of 5 percent 
and adding 3 percent for the last eight years, the present population may be: 
estimated at 1,024,463. 


| The fact that since the famine of 1965-66 the population of the district has 
increased from 485,000 to one million marks an extraordinary power of recuperation,. 
Taking the increase between 1865 and 1872, from 1872 to 1881, and from 1881 
to 1891, we find that the percentages are 59,22, and 5, respectively, and it is not: 
unnatural to draw the conclusion that at the present day the population has almost: 
reached the limit which the land is capable of supporting. The 59 percent, 
increase in six years, though 2 small portion of it is due to the return of emigrant 
raiyats, exhibits * the rate at which, under circumstances admitting of free 
expansion, population may be expected to develop, but if the rate of increase from: 
1881 to 1891 was only 5 percent; it becomes necessary to consider to what 
cause the decrease is due. 


Villages. 


Houses, 


Population. 


# It is also not improbable that the figures of the census of 1865 were wrong. 
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It is obvious, in the first place, that after a large mortality and 
abandonment of cultivation the facility in obtaining land, and the reduction in the 
size of families by rendering subsistence a matter of much greater ease, encourage 
Corresponding increase in population. As circumstances change and subsistence 
becomes more difficult there is a natural check to population, go long as the 
standard of comfort is not abandoned. But these reasons in themselves appear 
insufficient to account for the lower rate of.increase, and as methods improperly 
called Malthusian are never resorted to by any: except the educated classes, 
undoubtedly the further explanation required is found in the habit of emioration 
largely prevailing in the district. i 


62. Some note as to composition of the population at the census of 1881 


Composion of the population. may be of interest--- 
Total population of Musalmans 
1891 କହ 994,625 
Males oo 481,688 number en 24,250 
Females Fe 912,087 percentage .... 2 
Budhist, Christian— 
Hindus and others— 
number 969,211 
percentage 97 DnUmMbeEr coos 1,164 
percentage oe.» 1 


Of the first six castes, Brahman, Baidya, Karan, Kayastha, Kshatriya, 
Khandait, which rank as high, only three are numerous— 


Brahmans 119,289 ନ 12 
Karans କି 24,773 ସଜ 2 per cent. of the total population. 
Khandaits es 185,852 8 18 


Of the intervening castes, most of which rank as Hatua Or manual 
labourers—the following are most numerous— 


Goura 73,463 Tanti 56,767 
Bhandari 17,087 Goala 38,520 
Guria 13,190 Kamar 11,194 
Raju 40,750 Kumhar 11,248 
Chasa 20,672 Dhoba 22,625 
Teli 46,890 Rarhi 24,848 
Keuta 26,110 
Amongst the low castes may be mentioned— 
Gokha $ 27,147 
Pan i 54,319 
Kadma ଏ 33,593 


According to the census report the agricultural population numbered 750, 
607, or 75 per cent. of the total, and of these 299,000 were set down as actual 
cultivators 

63. The present population of the District is, according to Mr. Kingsford’s 
estimate, 1,024,463, of which 908,733 are resident 
in the 1,712 squares. miles now under settlement. 
The largest thana, Soro, contains the largest population, viz, 212,000,while the 
smallest, Jaleswar, including its permanently settled areas contains 65,00Ct. The 
density varies, in thanas entirely temporarily settled, from 635 to the square mile 
in Bhadrak to 4¢4 in Basudebpur. The average density in the south is 072, in the 
north 499, and throughout the entire District 531. 


That the density of population should have attained in one thana to the 
figure of 635 to the square mile, or one to the acre, may seem alarming. Jt is 
clear that under shuch circumstances the subsistence limit has been nearly reached. 
In 1793 the density in well-peopled districts of Bengal, including Bengal, Bihar, and 
what was then called Orissg but is now Midnapore, was estimated ab 20C? and the 
total population at 25,000,000, This had risen by 1882 to 60,000,000, and the 
density throughout Bengal rose, therefore, to ‘480, which is little less than the 
average for this District. 


Density of population. 


a: a S180 APEC Dc: pS eA ee ee etna pA = 
1. This does not quite agree with the estimate in paragraph 170, where I take the population at 1,080,000. 
2. Leslie Brooke’s Husbandry of Bengel, written in 1794. 
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64. The only towns worthy of the name are Balasore and Bhadrak, the 
Towns former with a population of 21,000 and the latter of 16,000, 


Balasore? though it includes an extensive bazar, is in effect a collection of 
hamlets, and the area included within municipal limits is no less than 8,404 acres, 
or 5 square miles surveyed in 28 villages. 


The town lies upon the right bank of the river Burabalong, about 15 miles 
from the mouth, though only 6 miles in a direct line from the sea. This was one 
of the earliest European Settlements in India, and its history presents some features 
of considerable interest. Popular tradition ascribes the derivation of the name to 
the Mahadeb Baneswar whose temple still stands in Purana Balasore. It is said 
that in the Dwapara Juga, or third of the Hindu ages, a demon king named 
Banasura dwelt in the portion of the town now known as Sunahat*. 


He established and named after himself the shrine of Baneswar, and it was 
his custom 6every morning to repair to this and to four other temples—Gorgareswar 
at R3mna, Khajureswar near Sergarh, Bakreswar in the village of Bankeswar, and 
Mami Nageswar in Bardhampur—and after performance of his devotion fo return to 
his palace by ‘midday. Incredible as the performance of this daily journey of some 
40 miles or as the very existence of the demon may appear, the survival of two 
great tanks lying near the site of the supposed palacs of Banasura and the remains 
of the moat round the dwelling of his daughter, Usa’ whose name still survives in 
that of the village Usamerha®’ may go some way to Convince the modern antiqua- 
rian of the authenticity of this mythological] legend. However this may be, 
Balasore remained an insignificant village inhabited by fishermen and milkmen 
until the year 1642, when.the British factory was established. 


As early as 1514 the Portuguese had effected a settlement at the ancient 
port of Pipli on the Subarnarekha, 30 miles north of Balasore. The site is now 
lo5t, and the only of European colonisation is found in the name of the pargana 
Sahabunder’. In the beginning of the seventeenth century the Portuguese 
settlement was deserted, and in 1635 the first British factory in Bengal was 
established on its ruins under a firma’n of the Mogul Emperor Shahjehan. Five 
years later the patriotism of Dr. Broughton secured permission for the erection 
of a factory at Balasore, and the location of Pipli having proved inconvenient Owing 
to the silting of the Subarnarekbha, the little colony removed its quarters to what 
is now known as the village Barbati on the right banks of the Burabalang,& mile 
below the site of the modern town of Balasore. 

The factory was protected on ons sides by the river and upon the other three 
by a2 deep moat, and a native village inhabited by the artisans and weavers who 
worked for the company sprang up rapidly around it. The trade at this time was 
in “Satran’’ a kind of course longcloth, and in muslin for ths manufacture of 
which Orissa had early been famous. Though surrounded by strife and damgers, 
the colony continued its psaceful existence for upwards of a hundred and thirty 
years, and the only occasion when its security appears to have been menaced was 
in 1688. In that year, on the outbreak of hostilities between the British and the 
Mogul Emperor, when the company’s servants removed in a body from the Hooghly 

“40 Balasore, the Governor of the town seized two factors as hostages, whereupon 
Captain Heath burned and blundered the town. But ag early as the year 1700, 
the Burabalang, like all Orissa rivers, had commenced to silt at the mouth, and 
the passage of the bar gradually became more difficult. From 1751 the decline of 
the factory set in and it appears to have been ultimately abandoned before 1786. 
It was found in ruins when the British entered Balasore in 1803. Th3 only 
traces of it now existing are ‘the graveyard and a house in Barbati said to occupy 
the site of the old factory building. This house is now th3 residence of one 
Baidyanath Kar and was at one time the Collector's cutcherry, built by Mr. W- 
Blunt as Commissioner.- The cemetery contains 33 graves with dates from 
1634-86 * Little remains to be said as to the town itself. The residents include 
3. The information given regarding the town is compiled mainly from a report submitted by Babu Abhoy 
Prasad Das, Assistant Settlement Officer, a resident of the town. 
4 Properly “Sonita” the bloody, so-called after the fight between Banasura’s men and his daughter’s 
lover Pradyumna, the son of Krishna. 


5. More properly Usa’ berh, or the dwelling-place of Usa’. 
6 Saheb-bunder, the Sahib’s port. 


¥ ‘See paragraph 80 of Mr. Kingsford’s Report, page 398 of the Appendioes. Sri Henry Ricketts was buried in 
England and his body was not brought over, as Mr. Kingaford wag informed, for interment in Balasore. 
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‘some of the leading zamindars, such as Raja Baikuntha Nath De Bahadur, Babu 
Raj Narayan Das, the Mandal family, aud a considerable trading community, the 
importance and wealth of which is rapidly on the increase, Some of the marchamnts 
are Uriyas and Bengalis, but the majority are Musalmans, Madrasis, and men of 
Bombay. The ZTelis in particular are acquiring considerable local influences as 
large money-lenders. 


| The town is the headquarters of the District, and the administration 
includes a District Magistrate and Collector with three or four Deputies, an Execu- 
tive Engineer, a District Superintendent of Police, a Civil Surgeon, who is also 
Health Officer of the town, & Munsif, three benches of Honorary Magistrates, and & 
Sub-Registrar. A proof range under control of an officer of Royal Engineers has 
lately been established at Chandipur, near the mouth of the Burabalong, and an 
office and other buildings in connection with it are in process of erection in 
the town. 

There is & jail, & general hospital, a charitable dispensary, Roman Catholic 
Mission with a school and orphanage, and a settlement of Free-will Baptists from 
New Hampshire, U S. Just outside municipal limits, to the west, are the quarters 
of a District and Assistant Railway Engineer, together with the new station 
buildings which are now approaching completion. 


The railway bridge over the Burabalong was opened on the 9th May of the 
current year, and though in regard £0 size it does not compare with those of the 
Brahmini and Mahanadi in Cuttack, yet it has an importance of its own as an 
imposing structure, as the only bridge in the Province constructed over tidal waters, 
and as the visible sign of the commencement of what may prove a new era in the 
tra ie and material circumstances of the District. 


The climate of the town is healthy, and, with the exception of cholera 
outbreaks before and after the rains, there is little sickness. The rainfall is large 
and has averaged 70 inches during the last five years. Opium-eating is properly 
described as the curss of the town, which has earned for itself an unenviable 
reputation for the abnormal quantity of the drug consumed. The lower classes 
especially regard it as a preventive of chill and fever, and men, women, and 
children alike Jook upon it as an item of their daily food. 


It remains t0 notice Balasore as a port. At the commencement of the 
century it was the only one of which Orissa could boast, and though after the 
abandonment of the old settlement trade stagnated until the British entered the 
Province in 1808, the circumstances of the port subsequently rapidly improved. 


In 1853 the sioops numbsred 167, although 44 had been lost in the gale of 
1851, and the trade was rapidly increasing. Between 1848 and 185% the annual 
value of the imports rose from Rs. 83,000 to Rs. 1,01,000 and of the exports from 
Rs. 12,600 to Rs. 1,99,000, nearly the whole of the latter being rice and paddy, 


The highest export figure was reached in 1859 when the amount was 
Rs. 3,49,000, and the subsequent falling off was attributable to the loss of shipping 
in the town. The manufacture of salt gave the chief impstus to trade, and with 
its abandonment there was a considerable decline. It is not necessary to deal 
further with the present trade than to note than in 1897-98 the total value of the 
‘exports was Rs. 12,96,350 and of the imports Rs. 16,25,561, and tbat since 1850 a 
new and valuable export trade has arisen in stoneware of “Muguni” quarried 
chiefly in Nilgiri. 

65. The British was not the only factory at Balasore, for the French, Dutch 
and Danes also possessed settlements- The two 
latter, known as Ulansahi and Dinamardanga, were 
‘ceded to us in 1846, and are now held as khas mahals and leased to Raja Baikunths 
Nath De. The area of each in 7 acres. The moat round the Dutch factory 
‘known as Ulan nala and the graveyard, containing two old-fashioned monuments 
‘are still in existence, 

The French settlement was never ceded and still remains tbe territory of 
that Nation, It is under the authority of the Administrator-General at: Chander- 
nagore. I can not ascertain whether this factory, known as Frasdang&, was ever 
captured by the British; but ths French certainly csassd to occupy it, and under 
the treaty of 1783 it was restored to them with their other factories, the restora- 
tion being actually made in 1786. The area at this tims appears to have been 64 


Foreign settlements at Balasore. 
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acres, which, according to.the map of last settlement, had diminished to 43 acres. 
At the present ~ Settlement an ares of 169 acres was claimed as French territory, 

and Mr. Maddox was directed to enquire into the matter, He held the claim to be 

untenable, and his recommendation that the arcs should be limited to 38 acres, of 

which the French were actually in possessicn, was accepted by Government.. 
(A considerable portion of the old area bas been washed away by the river). 


The lease of this French territory is disposed of annually by auction and’ 
generally fetches a Considerable sum, the profits to the lessee from the Abkari 
revenue alone being Rs. 250 per annum. The lease realised as much as Rs. 925 in 
1875, when it was purchased by the Mandal family, who were anxious {0 control 
the Frasdanga blacksmith’s trade so as to hold x monopoly of it in their neighbou- 
ring bazaar. In the following year again it realised Rs. 462, the purchaser being 
desirous of establishing a monopoly in the liquor business of the town. The former 
lessee Raghunath Mahapatra made the position of both his successors s0 uncomfor- 
table that neither afterwards came forward, and he purchased the lease himself 1880: 
for Rs. 100. It has since passed into the hands of Raja, Baikunth Nath De. 


The existence of Frasdanga has been a fruitful source of trouble to the: 
British authorities. Resort to it was at one time habitually made for the purpose 
of disposing of stolen goods, and for other criminal purposes, and in 1893 a 
Criminal case which attracted some notoriety was brought by Raghunath Mahapatra 
against the lessee on the charge of kidnapping him out of British India. All three 
settlements were centres for this illicit traffic in opium during the early part of the 
century, and the drug was smuggled into British territory in large quantities. 

66. This is the head-quarters of the southern sub-division, and lies on the 

Fede bank of the Salandi at the 48rd mile of the Trunk 

i Road below Balasore. 

It consists of a group of hamlets covering an area of some 38 square miles, 
and contains 2a population of 16,060, of which 75 per cent. are Musalmans. The 
town contains two quarters, the Naya, bazaar on the right bank of the Salandi and 
the Purana bazaar on the leff- The former is situated near the Trunk Road, and 
contains numerous lodging houses for travellers, for suitors in the courts, and for 
the clerks and muharrirs in Government employ. 


Provisions are the chief commodities sold in this bazaar, though a short 
time ago some Bengnli merchants opened shops for {he sale of tobacco and piece- 
goods. The real centre of trade is, however, the Purana bazaar, where the 
Musalman element is strongest. The mahajans, zamindars and merchants reside 
here, and Messrs. Turner, Morrison and Co-, have a2 store for the sale of Liverpool 
salt and petroleum.e Another business for the sale of Madras salt has lately been 
opened up by a company for which Messrs, Macneil and Co, are the local agents. 


In addition to the stores and shops there are two markets held weekly 
upon Wednesdays and Saturdays. Some description of these will be found under 
that heading, + but it may ke noted here that tbe Wednesday market is the most 
important in the District, ard that sales of cattle, timber and fuel take place 
there to a large extent. 

The following are the principle articles of trade :— 

Rice and paddy are purchased during the five months following the sarad 
harvest by Bombay Nacoda merchants either from the local rice dealers or 
through agents who visit the smaller market. 


Salt-Imported by merchant to a small extent from Calcutta, The chief 
business is done by Messrs, Turner, Morrison and Co., who, in the year ending 
March 1899, sold 35,191 maunds, value one-and-a-quarter lakhs of rupees, at 
Rs. 3-10-6 per maund. 


I believe the above firm is likely to be supplemented by the new agency 
already referred to, since the Madras salt can be put on the market at a cheaper 
rate than the Liverpool article. 


Kerosine Oii—The sales of the smaller marchants amount to an annual 
total of Rs, 5,000. The largest importers are, however, Messrs. Turner, Morrison 
and Co-, who sold last year 7,536 cases at Rs. 3-11 per case; total value Rs. 27,600. 

x This paragraph is written from information supplied by Baleu Harakrishna Mabhbanti, Assistant Settlement: 


Officer. 
† Paragraph 67 
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Cotton—There are four merchants who import English cotton-piece goods 
Jeutta to the total value of One-and-a-quarter lakhs of rupees annually, 


Cattie—Sheik Iman and some five other Musalman merchants purchas3 
Cattle at the local markets of Bhadrak, Dhusuri Ramchandrapur, and Duhbal to 
the number of about 9,000 annually. Taking Rs. 10 as average, the value of the 
trade amounts to Re. 9,000, The cattle are sent by the Trunk Road to Midnapur, 
where some of them are purchased as plough oxen, but most go to Calcutta and 
further north where they supply the meat markets. 


Hides—Golab Khan and half a dozen others control the trade, and the 
value of the export is about Rs. 72,000 per annum. The hides are sent tO Calcutta, 
a few by Balasore; but most by Chandbali. 


| Yarns—English and Benga] twist for the manufacture of local cloth 18 
imported to the annual value of Rs. 23,000. Turmerics chillies, sugar and 
cocoanuts are imported by steamer from Cuttack by three Marwaris and by other 
local traders. The sugar is in the form of molasses, and kanda.- The same 
merchants export resin and tamarind to Cuttack. 


Betelnut, spices, wheaten flour, refined sugar, potatoes, and plantains 
are imported, to the annual value of Re, 10,000, from Calcutta via Chandabali by 
Sankar Sahu and others- A small quantity of potatoes and betelnuts also comes 
from Cuttack. 

Ghz is brought from the grazing grounds of pargana Ankura, and some is. 
exported to Calcutta and Midnapore. I 


Though living in the town is dear and a proverbial saying runs that fuel 
costs a pice for half a seer, the towns people are prosperous, and even the beggars 
have lands# There are very respectable resident Musalman families, and they 
are careful to maintain a position and social observances which distinguish them 
from the ordinary Mahomedan community in the mufassal. The climate is 
considered superior to that of Balasore but there are severe outbreak of cholera 
in the season preceding ths rains. 


67. The number of markets in the temporarily-settled portion 

Ararket of the District is 59, and particulars of area, 

| position, assessment and of the commodities: 
Ordinarily sold at each will b3 found in the Appendix referred to. 

Many of the markets are situated on bahal, and the most important of 
all, that of Bhadrak, on bazyafti land. ‘lhe total assessment imposed on the 
zamindar in whose estates markets lie amounts to Rs. 783, and it was fixed as & 
ground rent varying from Rs 1-3 to Re. 210 per acre. 

Though, with a few exceptions, they are not of great size, they are well 
distributed for thes supply of local wants and as Centres where grain collects for 
export. It is likely that, in the course of the next few years, markets ‘of 
considerable size will spring up in proximity to the railway stations, and some that 
now exist in less convenient situations will decline, | 

The commodities ordinarily exhibited for sale include cottons of local and 
English manufacture, brass and bel]l-metal utensils and ornaments, kerosine oil, 
provisions of all sorts, such ns paddy, tice, salt, spices, molasses, dried fish, 
vegetables, dal, fruits, fresh fsh, castor and mustard oil, grain, confectionery, 
fried rice, milk and pa'n for chewing, earthenware pottery, blacksmiths-ware, mats, 
brooms, fuel, cheap finery, hair oil, mirrors, combs, soap, needles, pins, tobacco, 
sal l]eaves, scrap-iron, cotton, thread, string, rope, and small utensils and lamps 
made of tin. 

At markets of a larger size there is often & trade in special articles 
including cattle, timber, charcoal, yarn, tamarind, resin, druge (opium, bhang and 
ganja) medicines, ght, tart and Uriya books and tracts sold by the missionaries. 

In the cold season Kabuli pedlars sell warm cloths of various descriptions. 
The regular shop-keepers do a lucrative trade, and make a profit from 50 to 100 
‘per cent. | 

From noon till 9 O’ clock at night ths Uriya market presents & busy scene. 
The traders set out their wares each in his appointed place. The drummer and 


from Coa, 


% Ono of tliese professional beggars on receiving a d ilo of rica from an Assistant Settlment Officer 


in the town proceeded to urge some grievance with rofereno> to she assessment of his thani holding. 
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‘flute-blower make music at every shop in turn and receive a few pies or a small 
article exposed for sale- The sweeper collects a similar contribution. The village 
postman attends to deliver letters, and the zamindar’s peons to press the raiyats for 
their rents. People, women predominating, flock in with rice or fish for sale and 
to make purchases for the weekly family wants. The dandidar, or weigher 
appointed to supervise the markets, goes round to receive his commission on the 
sales Or to give his opinion’ in the rates to prevail for the days The gomasta, of 
the zamindar, or of the the ¢jardar who has taken a lease of the market, collects 
his fees (fo/a) in kind or cash, or some times a stipulated annual rent from every shop. 
The money changer exhibits piles of small coins and cowries and a shop keeper may 
bs seen bartering bis good in exchange for some articles of domestic requirements. 


In the north of the district the three markets of most importance are Singla 
in‘Nangleswar, Deula in Bhograi, and Shahaji in Remna near Balasore. The 
.average attendance at these is probably seven or eight hundred, and people come to 
them from a distance of 10 or 12 miles. I 


The two daily markets of Balasore town are entitled t0 some notice. The 
more important is that in the centre of the town, belonging jointly to the zamindars 
of the Mandal family, Babu Rasik Charan De and Babu Dolgobinda Ghose- 


The market contains some brick buildings erected by the Mandals, and these 
are occupied by the fish and vegetable sellerse The Mandals are proprietors of the 
fishery estate in the river Burabalong, and have shown some enterprise and business 
capacity in providing the fishermen with means for disposing of their catch, 


Vegetables from Remna and the villages noar the town, sea-fish from Chandipur 
on the coast, seasonable fruits, including pineapples, guavas, plantains and 2 species 
of orange from the Garhjats, are daily brought for sale, and at the bi-weekly market 
there is a trade in brass and bell metal ornaments and utensils, and in cloth which 
is largely, purchased by Santhali women from the Garhjats. At the approach of 
the rains chamars bring umbrellas, hats and pakhiasz of palm-]eaf and bamboo. 


The markets are let out to contractor, who collect fees generally half a 
pice per day, from the sellers. The shops are paid for ut from Re. 1-8 to Rs. 2-8 
a month. ‘The lessee of the vegetable markets pays a rent of Rs. 25 per month, 
and Rs. 15 a month is paid by the ¢jaradar of the fish market. The market is 
“capable of improvement and requires a supply of drinking water. It is under the 
control of the Municipality, which levies a quarterly tax of Rs. 35. 


The other market is situated on the Trunk Road and was constituted as & 
sarat for travellors. The trade is in provisions only. It is let out annually by the 
Municipality by auction, and the rent now realised is Rs, 106. It contains lodgings 
for travellors and suitors in the Courts, but with the advent of the Railway its 
importance as a sarat for travelloers is declining. The lodgings are now occupied 
‘by Railway contractors and Ccoolies- 


In the south may be mentioned Chandbali Jamjhari on the Trunk Road. 
between Soro and Bhadrak and Turigaria in Mangalpur; but the most important 
of all is that of Bhadrak known as Esafpur. 


This consists, in fact, of two markets, one of which is situated On bazyafti 
land and the other on that of Babu Radhakanta Rai Mahasoy, Zamindar. The 
latter has been lately established and has attracted much of the trade of the older 
market. 

The specialities of the old market are timber and cattle; the yearly sales 
.-of the latter averaging 6,500, value of Rs. 39,000, which gives a price of Rs. 6 
per head. Each purchaser pays to the ija1adar a fee of 3 pies per rupee, while 
the sellers pay a similar amount per head of cattle and the total fees derived 
amount to Rs, 700. Various portions of the markets are let out annually to 
ijaradars, the leases being disposed of by auction. 

I ` The fee levied on the sale of timber varies from 1} fo 6 pies according to 
s1ze, and the annual amount paid by the ijaradars of this portion was found to be 
Rs. 120/-. The income derived from shops is Rs. 700, The total annual sum realised 
by the Bdazyajtidar after deductions of the ¢jaradars’ profits on cattle and 
miscellaneous shops, probably does not fall short of Rs, 1000, + 


ae 


+ A shade of pulm-leaves to protect the bead and back from sun and rain, 


+ Porticulars obtained from an enquiry by Babu Prasanna Kumar Banerjee, Assistant Settlement 


“Officer, 
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68. The tendency of Balasore rivers to silt at their mouths has been fatal 
‘to the stability of almost every port in the district. It was on this account that 
“Ports, Pipli was abandoned in 1642, and the same cause 
led to the decay of Balasore during the last 

Century. 

In the Year 1871 there were said to be seven principal ports—Subarnarekha, 
Sartha, Chhauna, Balasore, Laichanpur, Churamon, and Dhamra ( including 
Chandbali ). Owing to ths silting up of ths river mouths and to the construction of 
the Coast Canal which facilitated the silting while it also provided 2a new 
“waterway, and to the abandonment of the salt manufacture, some of these have 
‘Ceased to exist, while the position of others has been changed. Thus Subarnarekha 
is now represented by Batanga and Mandhata on the coast Canal and Barbatia on 
the Gochida river. Panchpara has taken the place of Sartha; Chauna, 
Laichanpur and Churamon:# have csased £0 exist. A new port has formed at 
Baliapal on the Matai river, and Chandbali has absorbed the trade of the old port 
Dhamra situated 15 miles lower down the river at the: confluence of the 

afal. 
Some account may now be given of the seven existing ports, in the order of 
their importance, with the exception of Balasore which has been already treated of 
as a tO Wn. 


The establishment of this port is due to the enterprise of Captain 
Macneil, who, thirty years ago, sailed up the Dhamra with Mr. Ravenshaw, 
Commissioner of Orissa, with the intention of discovering a suitable site. 
‘Chandbali, which was then a small village occupied by a few fishermen’s huts, was 
found to combine the advantages of high position free from al] risks of inundation, 
and sufficient depth of water in immediate proximity to the river bank. Captain 
Macneil immediately obtained a leass of a small area of land by arrangement with 
the zamindar-. 


Subsequently Government, recognising the advantages of the site, acquired 
.an area of 179 azcres, which now forms the Cbhandbali Khas Mahal and includes 
the lands leased by Captaio Macneil. Thess eventually passed into the hands of 
the India Ganaral Sbsam Navigation Co. and Messrs, Macneil and Co., to whom 
the leases were Arst granted by Grov3rnment in 1877. 

The area held by the two companiss now amounts 0 12 acres and, 
besides offices ani wars-houses, contains & flourishing bazar which occupies oné- 
third of ths area. Ths t3nnbs of ths companies payrents amounting to Rs. 2,500, 
and 7 payable by th3 companiss under the leases lately granted amount to 
Rs. 168. 

Chandabali lies on ths north bank of the Baitarani river some 8 miles 
west of its confluence with the Brahmani and 20 miles from the mouth. It is 
connected with the interior by the river Natai, the Bharak road, and various tidal 
‘creeks. The river frontage area is small and contains chiefly the companies’ 
warchonses, bazar and lodging houses- At the divergence of the Bhadrak road 
there /As & second bazar and a flourishing market- 


Mandhatta is situated on the Coast Cana] a short distance above the 
crossing of the river Haskura. This port has been in existence but a few years, 
.and is of growing importance, 

A bazar including a number of stores has been established, and rice and 
paddy together with a small quantity of bir irom Singla market are collected by 
the merchants, for export to Calcutta in country boats by the canal, The total 
value of the exports amounts to about Rs. 90,000. The imports include the 
usual items—Emnglish cloths, English ani Bengali yarn, betelnut, spices, kerosine 
oil, patafoes, and turmeric, and the total value amounts to Rs. 70,000. 

” Baliapal on the river Matia near. Karanjaria bungalow affords & trade 
.centre for pargana Ankura and part of killa Kanika- The chief export is rice 
which, to the annual’ value of a lakh of rupees, is despatched in sloops to Calcutta, 
Madras, &fd to the Laccadives and Maldives- 

' a on the Gochida river, a tributary of the Subarnarekha, exports 
rice paddy and mats to Calcutta in country boats by the canal, &nd also in small 


* Once a centre of salt and-rice export. The zamindars in 1832 levied a tax of Rs 578 on the export 


of rice alone. 
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sloops by sea. The value of the exports amount to less than & lakh and the- 
Mp a the customary articles, but are chiefly oil and cloths, 

Batanga is situated on the Coast Canal some 6 miles north of Bhograi lock 
and not far from Deula market, Some Bombay merchants have established stores 
here and export rice, to the value of about half a lakh of rupees, via the Coast. 
Canal t0/Caleutta whence it is sent to Bombay - 


Other centres from which a small export trade is carried on, but which are 
hardly worthy of the name of ports, are Talpada, Inchuri, and other places along 
the Coast Canal, where, perhaps, a single trader has established himself. At 
Churakhai, on a tidal creek communicating with the Panchpara river and 
adjoining the Trunk road 12 miles north of Balasore, is & warehouse belonging to 
® Contai,merchant, whence country boats laden with rice travel down into the 
and £0 to Calcutta, returning with oil and other commodities, 


A similar centre io Panchrukhi on & tida] creek connecting with the 
Subarnarekha near Jamkunda.- There are two stores here, and rice is exported 
to Calcutta. 


Soil. 69. Lands are ordinarily of three classes— 

(1) Jala or rice lands- 

(2) Pal or riverside lands enriched with silt deposit. These grow tobacco, 
cotton, rabt crops, and best paddy. 

(3) Kala, the high lands of the homestead, which generally grow vegetables. 
These are constantly enriched by manure and refuse of all kinds, and are 
locally known as bazefasal or capable of growing every description of crop. 


Soils are further distinguished as Matial, which includes a large 
proportion of clay and grows biali, surad, sugarcane, kultht, and other rabi crops. 

Dorasa, & mixture of clay and sand; gorws biali and sarad, rice, sugarcane, 
kutlthi, and other radi Crops. 

PLaliara,. sandy soil; grows sarad rice. 

Chikta Matial, adhesive clay; grows sarad rice 

Two further classifications under which all lands fall are— 

Dangar, upland soil; grows sarad. 

Gahir, low land soil; grows sarad and dalua. 


Lands growing sarad are generally classed according to their situation, 
The first class or aul includes all soils which retain moisture up to the time when 
fhe ear is fully ripe- Homestead and alluvial lands also rank under this class On 
account of their sp?ceal fertility. 

The second claes or doem includes the medium level soils which only retain 
moisture up to September. Inferior and sandy soils rank undcr the third class or 
soem. There also exists a fourth class, and sometimes a fifth and sixth, 

70. Mr. N. N- Banerjei in his report ‘on the Agricuiture of Cuttack has 
given on this subject a quantity of information 
which is equally applicable to this district, and I 
shall therefore treat the subject as shortly as possibie- Paddy is the principal crop 
and includes three distinct classes-sarad, bials, and dalua.e 


Of the 7,76,C00 acres of cropped land in the area under settlement of rents 
no less than 7,08,000 or 91 per cent, are under sarad ricee Three descriptions are 
recognised— aswu grown on high lands, kz+nda grown on land of mean level, and garu 
grown on low lands. On the higher level the crop is sO0wn broadcast, but in the 
low lands, especially in parganas Ankura, Bhera, Kaima, and Bayang, it is 
transplanted becuase in such parts the water gathers more quickly, and would 
wash away the seeds or drown the early seedlings. Bub transplantation is also 
resorted to for a better crop, since only the strongest seedlings are planted and the 
better class of raiyats passes falha ts, plots of good high land, generally within 
their homestead and specially reserved for growing the paddy for transplantation. 
A quarter of an acre of talhati suffices for the transplantation of four times that 
area. The transplanted crop is expected to yield from one to five maunds in 
excess of that sown broadcast. 


The sowing is the work of May or June according as the rain is early or 
late. Asu is reaped in August or September, kanda is September and October, and 


re 


3H 
Crops. 
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in Chapter VI. 
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garu. from. November to January. The yield is from 10 rhaunds of paddy to the 
acre in the unfertile tracts, such as Amhohatta,: 0 30 maunds in the best .reverside 
lands on the Burabalong below Balasore, on the virgin soil of the reclaimed lands 
by the Subarnarekha, and in some parts of ‘Ankurs.. The greater part of the 
district yields an average of 18 maunds in fair geasons; ‘but taking good and bad lands 
alike, and with due regard to the floods and drought to which the country is 
periodically subjected, the average outturn is estimated to be very little more than 
15 maunds. Excluding experiments not worthy of credit on the jail lands in the 
Balasore town, and excluding also those of the Public Works Department which 
are taken on one twenty-fifth of an acre, and that the best portion of the best field, 


I found that experimental cuttings gave an average of 20 maunds of paddy and 22 
maunds straw per acre. : 


Bialk rice is grown in small quantities, but in almost every part of the 
district, The average area under this crop is 5,400 acres or not & hundredth part 
of that under sarad. It is sown upon high lands in the month of May, and reaped 
in August and September, Being thus an :early crop, although the cost of raising 
it is high and 50 seers of seed are requisite for an acre, it is grown on 2 
portion of his holding by the tenant who has no store of rice or who is being pressed 
by his landlord for payment of rent. The yield is 10:or 12 maunds of paddy to the 
acre. 

Dalua—The area shown under this crop is only 8000 acres, but varies con- 
siderably from year to year- There is little ground: suitable for its cultivation, for 
it requires a low level and facilities of irrigation. Sown, or more commonly trans- 
planted, in December and January, it is harvested in April and May, and the field is 
from 8 to 12 maunds. The crop is scarcely grown except in Dhamnagar, Bayang, 
Senaut, and Bhera in the south of the district, and though the normal area under it 
is small, it is largely sown after a failure of the sarad rice. Thus after the drought 
of 1895, when the sarad crop was destroyed, no less. than 2,000 acres were put 
under irrigation from the high level canal, and the area irrigated from other sources 
was probably as great. I 

Other food-grains grown include mug, birht, Kulthi, chana. arhar, all of 
which are pulses, make (maize) and barguris a description of bean, but which may 
rank as & pulse- The total area under these crops is only.8,000 acres; they are 
generally grown on twice-cropped lands,. and are named in the order of their 
importance, | | 
Mug is of three kinds—dhala, kala, and jat,the latter being in the greatest 
demand on account of its superior flavour. lt is sown broadeast in August and 
September :and reaped in December and January, the average outturn being from 2} 
to 3} maunds, -It is eaten as' dal. a  ' 

Birk is similar to. Mug, and is sown broadcast during the rains. 


commonly eaten as dal-by the poorer classes: | ot 


_ Chana is sown in August and September and: reaped .in December, It is 
eaten as dal. $ i | 
Arhar is sown in June-on kala lands and reaped in. December. The plants 
grow to a considerable height. ° i at i. me 
Maka is & crop: grown‘ in homesteads Only..n Iti. is: sown ‘in July, and in 
September ;. the cobs are plucked and eaten, fried.’ .‘It is-chiefly produced in Senaut, 
Kundi, and Sahabunder. Ha 3 
Barguri is very similar to chana.- It is eaten 
the Preparation; of sweetmeats, : ୬ 
। `: ! ` Oilseeds, include mustard (sarisa), castor’ oil {gaba) linseed (ist), and 
; sesamum (#2), and the area covéred by these Crops 
i ` £: : , js 600 acres.- Mustard is sown broadcast On pal 
lands and in homesteads during October and November and .reaped in February. It 
is grown chiefly in Senaut, Sahabunder, Bhograi, Kundi, Phbulwar, and. Sunhat. 
Generally a tenant puts only a few gunths* under this crop, and.the yield is about 
10 seers per gunthk. Mustard oil is used for cooking purposes and. by the better 
classes for anointing the body after bathing. Four seers of seed. yield one of oil. 


as: dal and is also used for 


¥ One twenty-fifth of an acre. 
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. The castor oil plant is grown in similar fashion, it prefers & dry soil, and 
requires water only when the fruit is riped. The yield is about 3 maunds per acre, 
and a maund of seed will yield seers of oijl- The oil is cheaper than that of 
mustard, and is used by the poorer classes for the same purposes. 


| Spices, including coriander seed, (dhania, Joant * and aniseed panamohure) 
Cover an area of about 100 acres and are grown on pal lands or in homesteads, 
being sown broadcast in November, and reaped 
sin February- 

Sugarcane—The area, is recorded as less than 5C0 acres, but this figure 
does not represent actual facts The crop is chiefly grown in Dhamnagar under 
irrigation from the High Level Cana], and no less than 500 acres were irrigated 
this year in the pargana named.- The acreage now under Sugarcane may be 
estimated at 700 acres. The two varieties are kantart and bansia, the former of 
which gives a better yield- The crop needs careful attention and a plentiful supply 
of water. The cuttings are planted in rows during January and February, and the 
crop is reaped in October and November. The cane is crushedin wooden mills 
worked by oxen, and the process of extracting the gur is a wasteful one. 


At Bhadrak there are also some fifteen or twenty mills of a more modern 
make, which are let out to the cultivators The yield of gur is from 25 to 60 
maunds per acre, value Rs. 125 to Rs. 300 at Rs. 5 per maund; but the Cost of 
cultivation + is Rs. 60 or Rs. 70 per acre and the crop is, therefore, not to be 
grown except by well-to-do raiyats who can afford the expenditure of capital. 
Moreover, the crop is thought to exhaust the soil, and the same land is mot put 
under cane for more than two consecutive years, after which it lies fallow 
another year. 

Cottton and jute cover 200 acres. The latter is grown in small quantities 
throughout the district, and generally in homestead lands. In the north it is found 
most frequently on the bank of the Subarnarekha. Of cotton the two varieties are 
bara and. chote. The former is grown on homestead land and attains a height of 7 
or 8 feeb, yielding a crop for several years. The latter is grown on riverside lands, 
the seeds being mized with cowdung and sown broadcast during November. The 
harvest is taken during April, and the yield to the acre is about a maund of cleaned 
cotton which may sell from Rs. 20. 


‘Tubacco is grown upon some 20 acres of riverside lands in Dhamnagar 
and Senaut, and the yield is said to be 8 maunds, which may be value at Rs. 160. 
The cost of cultivation does not exceed Rs. 60 per acre. 


Pan, or betel leaf, is grown on 120 acres, chiefly in Bhograi, where 
however, the area has decreased since last Settlement. One village, Kalyani 
produces the crop in the centre of the district,and some is grown in the neighbour- 
hood of Bhadrak- The plant is a creeper grown on a raised garden, one or two 
.gunths in size, carefully fenced in and covered with a thatched roof. About 6,000 
plant grow on a garden of two gunths and the leaves are thrown out in pairs at 
regular intervals, about four being plucked from each stem every month. 


The leaves gell at an average price of 1,500 per rupee and the value of 
the yearly out turn is Rs. 190; the expenditure is Rs. 50 { and the profit is therefore 
Rs. 140. The average life of a garden is eighteen years- The cultivation is in 
the hands of a special caste, the Barajt or Bauri of Bengal. 


Jnkar covers an area of 100 acres. This is & reed generally found 
growing on wet lands in the vicinity of p@n gardens, and is used in thatching the 
‘outer fence and as a support for the plant. 

Miscellaneous vegetables are largely grown on the homestead lands which 
-cover.an area of 41,700 acres. An area of 1,300 acres is shown under Brinjal 
amd other vegetables, include pumpkin ( boital ), cucumber (phuti and Kakuri \ 
and melon { tarbuj ). 

These are grown most largely in Remn2, Phulwar, and Kundi, for the 
supply of the Balasore market, and in Randia Orgara, Senaut and Dhamnagar 
_ for that of Bhadrak. Nn 


#1 do not know what the name is. . . - —————— 
† Mr. Arnott makes it Rs. 218, 
‡ Sée Paragraph 154%. 


Miscellaneous crops. 
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CHAPTER WY. 


STATISTICAL AND PHYSICAL DESCRIPTION OF THE SADAR 
SUBDIVISION OF THE PURI DISTRICT. 


(This chapter was entirely written by Mr. H. McPherson in 1898-99. 
Only the figures have been revised.) 


{1. Puri, the southernly district of the Orissa Division, is also the most 

Situation and boundaries, southernly district of the Bengal Presidency, It lies 
” between 19°28’ and 20°26’ north latitude and 

between 85° 00’ and 80° 30’ east longitude. The District is divided by physica] 
feature, historical tradition, and administrative arrangement into two distinct 

portions, The hill country to the north-west included in the ‘Government estate of 

Khurda occupies two-fifths of the total area of the district and is known as the 

Khurda Subdivision. The remaining three-fifths of the district known as the Sadar 

subdivision consists of a deltaic alluvial plain stretching from the base of the 

Khurda hills to the Bay of Bengal. 


The Sadar subdivision is situated between 19° 28’ and 20° 22’ north lalitude 
and between 85°12’ and 86° 30’ east longitude, 


Jts general shape is triangular. If we take the point where the Bengal and 
Bombay Presidencies meet on the coast line of the Bay to be the apsx of the 
triangle then the base is the Cuttack boundary, a line 49 miles in length. The shore 
of the Bay forms the south-eastern and longer side about 90 miles in length, and 
the north-western and shorter side about 80 miles in length is the Khurda boundary- 


Puri town, .the head-quarters of the district, stands on the ssa-shore 
about half way down the south-western side of the triangle, at 19° 48’ 14” north 
.Jatitude and 85° 51’ 39” east longitude, 


72. The total area of the Puri district is 2,499 sqare miles. The area of 
Khurda subdivision is 971 square miles and of the 
Sadar subdivision 1,528 square miles. The present 
report is concerned only with the temporarily-settled parganas of the sadar 
subdivision. ‘To ascertain the area of this portion it is necessary to exclude from 
the total the following items :— 


Ares. 


J-— Permanently-settled parganas — Square miles. 
(1) Marichpur 53-29 
(13) Andhbari 16-10 
(111) Malud 15-85 
(iv) Parikud 67-52 
(v) Bajrakote 17-08 
(vi) Manikpatna 24.14 
193.48 
II.— Chilka Lake, so far as included 
in the Sadar. Subdivision a 310.35 
Tota - 546 


There remains & balance of 982 square miles. This is not entirely temporarily 
‘settled. A large number of yillages, portions of villages, ahd parcels of land are held 
‘revenue-free and are altogether excluded from the areas Of temporarily-settled 
estates. The area of these revenue-free lands amounts to 145 square miles, 

There are also 10 square miles of permaneéently-settled tenures within the 
Kodhar Khas mahals. 
Lands‘occupied by various departments of Government and excluded from 
‘revenue-paying estates cover an area of 6 square miles. 
If these items be excluded, the area of revenue-paying estates falls to 821 
square miles#* though the revenue returns show only 818 square miles temporarily 
settled. 


For explanation, See Chap. X XI. 
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Puri estates have land in Cuttack district and some Cuttack estates b 
lands in the Puri district, For the former an addition of 5 square miles, and for 
the latter a deduction of 5 square miles, has to be made, so that no change is made 
in the temporarily-settled area. 


73. There are two recognised divisions of the Sadar Subdivision the first 
Administrative Divisions of the Mag isterial by Thana,s, and the second collector ate: 
Sadar Subdivision. by Parganas. The former was originally made 

for purposes of Police administration, whereas the Pargana was-the old fiscal 
division obtaining from the days of the Hindu Rajas. It is now proposed in Orissa, 
‘as in Bibar, £0 extend the application of the Thana and to make it-the general unit 
‘for all administrative work. The Pargana& Division will subsist only i in certain 
estate registers and records for which an arrangement by Parganas appears to be 
‘indispensable, Puri is divided into three Thanas, viz, Gope, Pipli, and Puri, and 
into 24 Parganas, The areas of the Thanas are respectively : — 


Sq. miles. 
Gope 339 
Pipli 881 
Puri 858 


Total 1,528 


This total includes 42 square miles of the Khurda Subdivision, which for 
-Police purposes, is included in Tbanas of the Sadar Subdivision, 


The following is-a statement of the areas Of Parganas arranged 
alphabetically :— 


Nike of Pargana Name of Pargana, ର 
Andhari 16-10 { Total brought forward 5 79-22 
Antrodh 7 “53:20 | Kurelo 20-18 
‘Astrang oe 897 | Lembai 89-86 
“Athaisi Er 82-18 | Malud 15°35 
Bajrakot °” 17-08 |] Mamnikpatna 24:14 
Banchas ° 30-33 | Matkatpatna 10-48 
Chaubiskud 100-32 | Marichpur 53.29 
Dumarkhand 29°49 ¡| Oldbhar 41:12 
Kanman (Tappa). 6-50 | Parikud 67-52 
Khodar 27-46 | Paschimduai 26-01 
Kotdes 182-08 | Purbaduai 32-683 
Kotrahang 55:56 | Rahang 150-34 
Total carried Sera 5 67-32 

forward 579-22 Total 1,177.46 


The Pargana and Thana totals do not tally, because Thanas Pipliand Puri 
both include detached portions of Khurda Subdivision and Thana Puri in addition 
Comprises & large expanse of the Chilka lake, which is not included in any 
Parganae ---- 


It will.be seen from hE above figures that Thanas Gope and Pipli are‘ of 

;néarly equal. size and are much smaller than Thana Puri, but the latter includes,. 
“ besides’ the Chilké Lake, ‘Puri town, for ‘which there. are separate ‘Police 
“arrangements. Puri town’ is comprised i in 16 survey villages, and has an area of 
2-¢2 square miles. If thé town and the Chilka be excluded from the Sadar Thana, 
“$then we have for its true dimensions an area of 545 square miles with 786 villag 6s.. 
Even so reduced, it is much larger than either of the other two Thanas. ଝା 


Of’ the Parganas, Kotdes is the largest, with an area of 182 square miles, 
and Tappa Kanman, the smallest, with an area of 6-50 square miles, The average 
“size-of the Pargana is 49 square miles: 


± 74. There are 2,145 villages in the sadar Sabdivision; Op aଃ follows 
Mr ON ~-undeér their respective Parganas and Thanas, | 
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The area of the Parganas in acre and the average size of a village in each 
Pargana have been added :— 


Area in No. of Average area of 
Name of Pargana, sq. miles. Villages, Village in acres. 
P- Andbari ହି 16°10 18 572 
Antrodh ces 53-20 127 268 
Astrang 8-97 16 359 
Athaisi କି 52-13 70 4717 
P. Bajrakot .... 17-08 21 521 
Banchas 80-383 58 335 
Chaubiskud .... 100-32 180 357 
Damarkhand 29-49 74 255 
Kanman (Tappa) 6:50 18 281 
Khodar 27-46 45 391 
Kotdes ନ 182-08 355 326 
Kotrahang ... 55-56 190 187 
Kurelo so 20-18 52 248 
Lembai Se 89.86 234 246 
P. Malud ଡଃ 15.35 10 982 
P. Manikpatna .... 24-14 12 1,288 
Matkatpatna.... 10-48 8 839 
P. Marichpur ... 53.29 56 609 
Oldbhar ହ 41-12 49 537 
P. Parikud svss 67°52 61 720 
Pasgchimduai.... 25-01 62 269 
. § Puri Town 2:92 16 a 
Purbaduai 3 Rost of Parganas 32°63 73 286 
Rahang ହି 147-42 236 400 
Serai i 67:32 104 414 
Total .... 1,177-46 2,145 351 


The Parganas marked P (p) are the permanently-settled Parganas. 
A similar statement to the above is given Thanawar (including detached villages 
of Khurda, excluding Chilka Lake)— ” 


Area in No. of Average area 
Dome of Thana, sq. miles, Villages. of Village in acres. 
Gope ୫ 3839 614 3583 
Pipli oo 331 {94 264 
Puri Town ce. Cr 2°90 16 118 
Rest of Thana bee 545 786 443 
Total 1,218 2,210 351 


These figures show that in the District as & whole there are nearly two 
Villages to every square mile of country. Kotraheang is more thickly studded with 
villages than any other Pargana. The permanently-settled Parganas are the most 
sparsely populated, as they all comprise large unculturable areas of river, marsh, 
and shore sand. > 


75. At the beginning of last Settlement there were 263 temporarily-settled 
estates in the Sub-divisione Their number has been increased by partition in the 
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Division of Estates. course of the Settlement to 475, The distribution 
of estates by Parganas according to the 
“Collectorate registers is as follows :— 


; Number of 
Name-of Pargana Sethe a of Oo 
ast sattlement at present, 
Antrodh ର 3 ଧି 
Astrang i 1 1 
Athaisi pe 7 14 
Banchas 18 41 
Cahubiskud 18 16 
Damarkhand 18 16 
Kanman (Tappa) 2 9 
Khodar ' 2 3 
Kotdes 16 3 5 
Kotrahang 50 78 
Kurelo 8 8 
Lembai 7 7 
Masrud 9 3 
-Oldhar 16 21 
Paschimduai 36 109 
Purbaduai 31 64 
Rabhang 21 22 
Sera 8 
Sultan-nager 1 3 
Saidabad eo 7 19 
Total 263 7 


Partitions have been most numerious in Paschimduai, Purbaduai and 
Kotrahang.- In these Parganas the process of subdivision has ben carried to such 
‘a ridiculous extent that prior to re-settlement they contained 5.7. estates paying 
less than Rs. 10 of revenue-and three paying less than Re, 1. 


A limit to the partition of temporarily-settled estates of the nature of 
that provided in Section II of the old Partition Act VIII (B.C) of 1876 for 
permanently-settled estates has been provided for all revenue-paying estates in 
Section II of the new. Act V (B.C) of 1897. 


Allowances were originally granted £0 zamindars on the theory that they 
relieved the State of the trouble, expense, and risk of collecting the small sums 
payable by individual raiyats. When by excessive partition the amount payable by 
the zamindar becomes less than the amount realisable from the average raiyat, the 
State gets no quid pro quo for the allowance ib makes to the zamindar. This has 
been recognised in the new Act, and the line has been drawn at Rs. 10, 

76. The extent to which estates differ in size may ba.jndged from the fact 

Revenue of Estates. that the largest estate in the District P ViZ., Kotdes 
tauzi No. 44, paid before re-settlement a revenue 
-of Rs. 61,082 and the smallest, viz., Salpuradang, tauzi No. 479, a revenue of Rs.14. 


A classification of estates by former revenue yields the following results :- 


No. of. No. of 
Rs. Rs. sa Rs. Rs. a 
1 to 10 କିଛ 64 1,000 to 9,000 roe O1 
11 to 50 i 181 5,000 to 10,000 uw 1 
50 to A000. eons 75 10,000 and “‘ over’ wu BS 
100 0 1000 debe 177 


The average amount of revenue was Rs, 604 per estate, the estates which 


paid a revenue exceeding Rs. 2,500 may be especially mentioned; they are given 
in order of magnitude :— 


Kotdes, tauzi No. 44 ... 81,288 Kotdes and Antrodh Pa 
Delang, tauzi No. 257 .n 33,754 Lembai Pargana rgans 
+ Rahang tauzi No. 268 se 25,895 Rahang 

* Krishnagar tauzi No. 270 .« 19,583 Serai i 

# Krishnachander, tauzi No‘ 270....12,661 Chaubiskud Pargasa 
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Kotsahi, tauzi No. 61 5,592 
Pipli, tauzt No. 62 2528} Kotrahang Pargana 
Khodar, tauzi No. 251 .... 4,189 Khodar Pargana ( & Government estate) 


Killa Kokal, tauzi No. 421 Chaubiskud -do- 
Killa Rovang, tauzi No. 180 8,383 do -do- 


Killa Gobra, tauzi No 189 2,514 Athaist -do- 


The three estates mayked with an asterisk were, during the late Settlement, 
‘held Kha’s on account of the recusancy of the proprietors. The amount shown 


against them represents the average net income derived from them by Government 
‘Over a series of eleven years, 


77. The information that has been given above has reference to the old 


Regrouping of Estates in blocks, Jamas payable by estates previous to the present 
revision of Settlement. 


In writing the assessment reports of the new Settlement it has been found 
‘Convenient {0 adopt an arrangement which differs slightly from the Parganawar 
.arrangement obtaining in the last Settlement. 


In the first place what may be called the obsolete or paper Parganas— 


Mahal Musrud, Saidabsd, and Sultan nagar—have been discarded. These 
were not territorial divisions of the District, but merely names given to small 
detached areas scattered over numerous Parganas and included within the bounds 
of certain estates. In some cases they extent to the adjoining district of Cuttack. 
They have never been recognised as territorial units by the Survey Department 
either at last or the present Settlement, and their areas have alwaye basen included 
within the Parganas to which they geographically belong. 


In the next place it has bean found convenient ina few casss to group 
together and re-arrange Parganas because they have possessed some important 
feature in common, The new division .have been styled “Blocks”, and are 
as follows :— 


Name of Block, Parganas included. Reason for arrangement. 
Kotdes Kotdss Because more or less conterminousg 
Antrodh with Kotdes estate, tauzi No. 44. 
Khodar Khodar Because alike liable to inundation 
Kurelo from the Debi and Prachi rivers, 
Kanman (Tappa) 
Astrung 
East Athisi& East Athaisi & Because more or less conterminous 
Damarkhand-. Damarkhand. with Killa Gobra, and alike liable 


to inundation from the Prachi and 
Kaduag, rivers. 


“West -Athaisi and West Athaisi Because alike liable to inundation 
Matkatpatns Matkatpatna from-the Kushbhadra rivers. 
Lembai Lembai Single Pargana, 

Kotrahang Kotrahang -do- 

Paschimduai- Paschimduai -do- 

Purbaduai Oldhar Purbaduai (include Because alike liable to inundation 


Oldhar, portion of from the Bhargabi (Adlabad breach), 
Matkatpatna and the Dhaunz and Kushbhadra rivers. 


Athaisi-) 
Rahang Rahang Single Pargana. 
Sera Sera . “do- 
Chaubiskud Chaubiskud -do- 
Banchas - Banchas -do- 
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To these have been added the miscellaneous items—Scattered estates. 


The distribution of estates over blocks is as follows :— 
No. of Area in acres (fractions 


No. Block. estates. omitted). 
1. Kotdes evo ଡି 39 1,283,800 
2. Kodhar ove 14 25,900 
3. East Athaisi and Damarkhand 26 39,000 
4. West Athaisi and re 10 16,800 
9. Lembai 7 53,100 
6- Kotrahang 78 26,000 
7. Paschimduai |... 109 12,500 
8. Purbaduai Ober 87 81,700 
9. Rahang 292 68,800 

10. Serai 9 40,300. 

11. Chaubiskud .-. 16 56, °600 

12, Banchas ହି 41 192, 700 

13. Scattered estates ହଃ mn 14, 600 

Total 485 5,283,300 


The average size of an estate is 1,079 acres. But the largest, Kotdes, has an area 
of 1,10,562 acres; and the smallest, Kbaridagi Mahura, tauzi No. 487, an area of +43 
acres. Under the new settlement the classification of estates by revenue will be :— 


Rs. Rs. No. of estates. 
1 to 10 sss 46 
10 to 50 Pi 106 
51 to 100 os 8 
100 to 1,000 ବୈ 211 
1,000 to 5,000 os 37 
5,000 to 10,000 Ne 2 
10, 000 to 1 „00 ,0 00 a 

Over Rs. 1, ”00; 000 


The variations in revenue will be from Rs. 4 04,324 ( ନ ) to Re. 1-2. 
a nd {he average amount of revenue per estate Rs. TT. 
78. To ascertain the average sizes of a holding and of a plot two different 
Division into Holdings and Plots. sets of figures must be considered. 


As the number of revenue-free holdings and plots cannot be separated. 
out from the number of revenue-paying without an amount of trouble incommen- 
surate with the object, the average size of a holding may be ascertained by 
dividing the total assessed area by the total number of holdings according to the 
Settlement reports, while the average size of a plot may be ascertained by dividing 
the total area of the temporarily-settled Parganas by the total area of plots. 
according to Survey records. The figures so ascertained are— 


Total assessed area *5 3,738,300 
Total number of holdings rove Pf 04, .,400 
Average size of holdings । ଛି 1.8 ‘acre 
Name of pargana, Total area Total oat Total Average Average 


in acres vated area number of size of size of 
in acres. plots. plot 3-=65. plot 4+ 5.. 


1 Antrodh 34,054 26,909 98,084 0-34 0°27 
2. Astrang 8,743 2,839 7,625 0°75 0-37 
3. Athaisi 33,363 12,893 42, 116 0.79 0-80 
4. Banchas 19,413 14,804 50, 051 0-38 0-29 
5. Chaubiskud . 64,207 37,471 90, 236 0-71 0-41 
6. Damarkhand 18,876 18) ,012 38,450 0-49 0-83 
7. Kanman Tappa 4,163 2,885 7,354 0-56 0°31 
8. Kodhar 17,579 12” ,215 90,759 0-34 0.21 
9. Kotdes 116,328 92,504 404,724 0°29 0-22 
10. Kotrahang 35, 460 29,246 120,601 0-29 0-24 
11. Kurelo 12, 916 8,081 26,309 0-49 0.30 
12. Lembai BT, 897 45,184 162,766 0.35 0-27 
13. Matkatpatna 6, 709 2,382 7,453 0.90. 0-31 
14. Oldhar 26, 319 12,195 28,117 0°93 0-43 
15. Paschimduai 16,650 13,642 55,134 0-30 0°24 
16. Purpaduai 20,888 16,559 45,959 0.45 0.36 
17. Rabang 96,097 73,992 ୨210;840 ଠ-45 0-35 
18, Serai _43,091_ 091 32,526 ` {5,313 0°57 0-43 


Total— 6,29, "29,550 4,48,789 15,21,891 ଠଆାgiQe4 hy PPRACHINQSPA 
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An alternative figure for size of plot has been given, the first inclusive and’ 
the second exclusive of the uncultivated area. The number of unclutivated plots 
is comparatively small, though the area is considerable. It would be difficult to 
separate out the number without elaborate examination of fhe records, and as it 
bears only a very small portion to the total ‘number, its inclusion does much affect 
the value of the average. 


It would appear from the above figures that the average holding comprises 
seven plots- The average being 851 scres in extent, will comprise on the average 
92 holdings and 689 plots. 

79- The sadar Subdivision of the Puri District is the south-western section. 
General description of of the Mahanadi delta. It is flanked On the west 
Physical Features. by the hill country of Khurds, & continuation of 
the low ranges which separate the Native States of Nayagarh, Khandparaz, and 
Rampur from the valley of the Mahanadi. The boundary between the Sadar and 
Khurda Sub-division is & well-defned line running close to the foot of the hills and 
occupied by the Kawakhai and Daya channels. The valley of the Daya is crossed 
by the hills at two points only—at Dhaulagiri, an isolated peak standing in a. 
detached village of Kburda jin North Kotrahang below the bifurcation of the Daya 
and Bhargabi; and at Jagdalpur, where there is a line of low hills intersected by 
the new Puri Branch Railway. The highest peak in this range, rising behind the 
Jagdalpur bungalow and crowned by an ancient Hindu Tample, is about 500 feet 
above sea level. Dhbaulagiri, famous for the Asoka inscription carved on a great 
slab of living rock near its base, is about the same height. 

The Sadar Subdivision crosses the Daya at two places only—in North-west 
Lembai, where it encroaches on the Khurda uplands and encloses the small hills of 
Kanbagpara Anragarh; and again in West Serai, where it diverges from the river 
for a distance of 2 {0 5 miles and encloses some high land and rocky mounds in 
Garh Sanput. 

With these trifling exceptions, the Sadar Subdivision is alluvial deltaic: 
country, stretching without break from the Eastern Ghats to the Bay of Bengal, 


The main portion of the delta is contained between the chamnels of the 
Daya on the west and of the Kushbhadra on the east, Beyond the Kushbhadra 
valley is a tract of high inferior land where cultivation is varied by stretches of 
moorland intersperesed with patches of forest and scrub jungle- This higher belt 
forms the watershed between the southern Cuttack and Puri section of the 
Mahanadi delta. It stretches from the head of the Sadar Subdivision in North 
Kotdes through parganas Antrodh, Damarkhand, Banchas, and the Kodhar block 
to the marshes of Killa Marichpur. The Katjuri through its chief offshoot the: 
Devi finds an outlet to the sea in killa Marichpur through & network of creeks. 


‘In the delta proper lying between the Daya and the Kushbhadra three more: 
or less distinct areas may be distinguished“ The Parganas at its hed—Kotdes, 
Kotrahang, and Lembai—are marked by considerable ‘diversity of level. The 
higher lands are occupied by small patches of forest, by extensive mango, jack, 
and palang groves, and by village sites concealed from view in the foliage of 
banyan, tamarind, and other umbrageous trees. Rice lands of varied levels fill up 
the intervalse The whole combines to form a pleasing picture, and the eye is 
nowhere wearied by dull flat expanses of plain country stretching unbroken to the 
borizon. 

As we proceed further south we come to the second zone of the delta. 
There is here less diversity of level. Woodland scenery is‘rarer, The village sites. 
are more exposed, and clusters of cocoanut, palmyra, and date palms take the placé 
of the more leafy groves of the north. The only breaks in the monotony of the. 
landscape are caused by the large rivers whose banks are fringed with trees and 
undergrowth, Parganas Athaisi, Purbaduai, Oldhar, Paschimduai, Rahang, 
Chaubiskud and Serai lie within this second zone. Inthe southern extremities of 
these Parganas where we approach the third Zone the aspect of the country is 
dreary beyond description, The land is flat as the surface of & table ; it is only & 
few feet above sea level, and is mostly subject {0 river flood which converts whole 
tracts by turn into inland seas or marshy swamps. The village sites are huddled 
on the top of isolated mounds, some provided by nature, others Constructed Or 
developed by art. The trees, if any, round the homesteads, are seldom more than. 
a group of palms, so few that they can be counted on One's fingers, 
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The last zone isthe area lying bsyond the lins of cultivatioa- On the 
‘south-east it is a bslb of sand along {hs sea-coast varying from 1 to 4 miles in 
braadth; on the south-west it is ths great expanse of water called ths Chilka Lake. 
Along the ‘coast is a line of sand hills which th3 rivers of ths delta, find it difficult 
to pierce. The Kushbhadra on ths east finds an obstructed outlet to ths sea; but the 
Bhargabi, after flowing due south for nearly 50 miles, finds it can makes no headway 
through the shore sand, throwing off som3 of its volum? into the Sar Lake and the 
Samang Pat,two shallow lagoons to ths east and north of Puri town, than turns 
‘abruptly to ths west and makes its way to the Chilkz,. 


89, The Chilka Lake occupies about one-fifth of the total araa of the Sadar 
The Chilka Lake Subdivison. It isthe great basin into which the 
rivers of ths southern deltx empty th3mselves. 
On the west it is flanked by the Khurda hills- On the east it is divided from the 
sea by a belt of sand and a group of low islands formed by silt deposit, A small 
opening of two or three hundred yards connects its waters with tha ssa and admits 
the tide. The lake is fresh in the rains and salt in the hot weather- The depth 
varies from a few inches to a few feet, and its area fluctuates with the season, 
with the intensity and duration of the annual river floods, and with the ebb and 
flow of the tides The normal area of the portion included in the Puri District may 
‘bs taken to be 310 square miles and the average depth about 4 feet, An ornate 
description of the Jake and its scenery may be found on pages 22 to 25 of Sir W. W. 
Hunter's “statistical Account of Puri’ and in volume I of the same authors “Orissa.” 
S1. Save in the west, where the Sub-division encroaches on the laterite 
‘The Soil uplands of Khurda and on the south and east, where 
4 the shore sand forms a& belt of varying width, the 
soil of the Subdivision is of the norma alluvial type found in deltaic country. There 
is every variety of admixture from almost pure sand to almost pure mud. Gyenerally 
speaking, the lighter soils, the sandy loams, are most abundant in the nor h of the 
‘district, where there is much diversity of level. The black soils are found more 
widely in the jower levels of the southern Parganas. 
There are several native classifications of soils, as viewed from different 
‘points of view- Perhaps the most general is the division into.— 
Pat land, the riverside silt-enriched soils on which miscellaneous crops of 
‘tobacco, sugarcane, arhar, ku!thi, etc-, are grown, and 


Jal land, the ordinary rice lands within the embankments. 


In the ruidad of Pargana Rahang soils are divided into the following classes, 
‘which may be taken as typical :— 


{I1) Diha, homestead land (including the garden as well as the house site). 
(2) Kala (black land) lying below the village site ; the land over which the 

washing water of the village is poured and all village refuse is thrown. 
(3) Gora (light-coloured land), the ordinary crop land. 


(4) Nadipatu (river clay), the land on the river bank enriched by alluvial 
deposit- (cf- Pal land above). 


(5) Sarpatw (watery land), as for example in the dalua tracts of the 
Sar Lake and the Samang Pat, 


There are numerous names again for the different varieties of ordinary crop 


.land according to composition, colour and other peculiaritiese I have found the 
.following names in uge :— 


a 


Balichar.— Pure sand out of cultivation. 
Balia or Baltara.— Sandy soil just fit for cultivation. 
Balia matal.-— Sandy loam, the most common of all soils and varying much 
Jn: composition and fertility. 
Goria matal. — Soil mixed with pebbles and small stones, usually high land 
bl recently reclaimed. 
Dudhia matal— (milk coloured.— White soil, ‘very friable and fairly fertile ; 
grows fine paddy. 
“Polig matal.— A damp clay soil with an oily appearance ; fairly common 
and not unfertile, | 
Sudh matal.— Purely muddy soil. 
Chaulia matal,— Brownish toil, very friable ; common and fairly fertile. 
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Pansia matal,— Aad goil, nob uncommon and also fertile; very 
riable. 

Kimbhiria matal.— Slate (crocodile) cojoured soil ; something like the preceding. 

Tela bahia — Intermediate between balia matal and telia matal-. 

Dhaulia matal— Greyish-white soil. Called from their colours, which 

Nalta matal. Red soil. | ane due to peculiarities of local 

‘Haldia matal.— Yellow soil. origin; usually fertile. 

Janka matal.— An inferior variety of chaulia matal 

Hadua matal— OColoured like bone, and of hard consistency. 

Khultht matal or 

Khart matal.— A chalky soil ; fairly fertile. 

“Chikta matal.— Sticky, muddy soil ; often found in. the bottom of tanks. 

Kala matal.— Black soil, usually of Jow levels; the most fertile of a]] (to 
be distinguished from kala mati—the ]Jand round the village 
site). 

Nunta matal. —- A soil which from some peculiarity of composition becomes 


saltish in the hot weather. It abounds near the OChilka, 
The subsoil] I suppose gets affected and the saline impregnar- 
tion gradually pervades the upper soil and gives it & b]luishe 
white apperance. . 

Nunia.e— (called nunz char while out of cultivation), soil which has been 
inundated with salt water and has not recovered; may or may 
not bein cultivation, This is also common in the Chilka 
side villages. 


82. When village notes were compiled in camp, raiyats used to be asked to 
give estimates of the produce of different soils. 
These estimates were amything but correct, and 
always fell much short of the truth. They varied considerably from village to 
village. I give, for what it is worth, a table which shows for each class the number 
of times it 1s mentjoned in the village notes and the average produce assigned by 
the raiyats. 


Fertility of soils. 


Average produce 


Number of times in powntop = 6 


Class of soils. 


mentioned. seer of Al tela ls. 
Bailia or _ Baliara ଛି 4 57 
Balia Matal oe 74 95 
Goria Do. cove 1 30 
Dudhia Do. Po 7 83 
Telia Do. କଡ 11 85 
Sudh Do. i 25 106 
Chaulia Do. ର 53 95 
Pansia Do. os 12 100 
Kimbhiria Do. ie 5 88 
Telia Do. Pe 5 70 
Dhaulia Do. ନ 5 110 
Nalia Do. ର 9 132 
Haldia Do. ଛି 4 115 
Janha Do- 3 90 
Hadua Do. 1 120 
Khali Do. ନ 1 80 
Chikta Do. 3 90 
Kaila Do. ଚି 19 161 
Nunia Do- 665 15 66 
Nunia Do. 5 80 


The average for 262 entries Comes {0 98°7 gownies—454 standard seers, 
“ This is of course an understatement; an addition of 50 per cent. at least would be 
“required to make the estimates an approach to truth, 


83. The range of hills which separate the Native Statesand the District 

.from the southern valley of the Mahanadi is pierced by that river at Naraj, & 
Fie Seti village 7 miles above Cuttack town and about 10 

I miles from the northern: angle of the Sadar 
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Subdivision of Puri. The Mahanmadi, after emerging from the Naraj gorge, throws 
off to the south one of its chief affluents, the Katjuri, which in its main steam is 
the principal drainage channel of southern Cuttack. The Katjuri, opposite the town 
of Cuttack and only a mile or two below the point where it leaves the Mahanadi, 
is tapped by the Kawakhai which is the head stream of the Puri section of the delta, 
It has three main distributaries; at Balianta, atout 12 miles from its head; it sends 
off the Kushbhadra $0 the left, and at Sadaipur 7 miles lower down, it divides into 
the Bhargabi continuing south, and the Daya inclining {0 the south-west. The 
most easterly of the three rivers, the Kushbhadra, makes its way by a more or less 
direct line to the sea and forces a sluggish passage through the shore sand about 
half way between Puri town and the mouth of the Debi river, under which name the 
parent stream the Katjuri finds an outlet into the Bay. ‘The most westerly of the 
three distributaries, the Daya, follows more or less closely the base of the Khurda 
hills and enters the Chilka Lake at its north-east end- The Bhargabi, the central 
‘sbream of the Puri delta, flows almost due south in the direction of Puri town, and 
finding itself checked by the shore sand, curves rapidly to the west and seeks the 
Chilka, into which it discharges itself by a network of channels, some of them 
linked with the Daya, 


84. The remaining rivers of the District are either tributaries and 
affluents of the three main streams, or local drainage channels. Beginning from 
the east corner of the District the following names 
may be noted. Killa Marichpur is drained by the 
Debi amd its offshoots the Gadokont, the Magranal and Kotai rivers. The Prachi 
carries .down to the sea the drainage of the border country between the two 
districts. It is joined at its mouth by the Kadua, another local stream which 
flows midway between the Prachi and Kushbhadra basins. The Kadua and the: 
Prachi enter the sea between the two Parganas Athaisi and Kurlo- The 
Kushbhadra receives no important contributions from the east; but, on the west 
at a point 6-miles from the sea, it receives the whole of the drainage to the 
Parganas lying between its own and the Bhargabi channels. The Dhanua, with 
its sub-tributary the Mugai, conveys this large addition of volume to the 
Kushbhadra, and the point of junction is said to be the lowest point in the delta. 
The distance of this point from the sea by a direct line is only 6 miles, but as the 
fall is very gradual, the river adopts a winding course and does not reach its 
destination till it has carried twice that distance. There is a constant struggle at 
the Kushbhadra, mouth between the river current and the tide. The struggle has 
resulted in the formation .of a sandy bar which effectively checks the river 
discharge in time of heavy flood, 


85. The Bhargabi, which is heavily embanked throughout, receives 
no tributaries of any note from the ‘point of bifurcation at Sadaipur 
to its turning point ‘north of Puri town. 
On the other hand it gives off some of its 

volume ‘to the Sar Lake by the Bengai and Kanchi mnalas, and to the Samang 
Pat north of Puri by the Dhauria, East Kania, and Athara nalas- The 

excess spill water of these escape basins is Carried by the Harichandan of Sung, 
Mahi river through the sand in a line parallel to the sea front for a distance of 

nearly 20 miles, when it enters the Chilka near the Chilka mouth, About 10 miles 
from Puri this channel was joined by a small stream from the north called the 

“Naya nadi’”’ or “Mew”, This small stream was, some forty years ago, artificially 
connected with the main stream of the Bhargabi, and now as the “‘Naya nad?” is 
one of the escape channels of the great river.’ The Bhargabi after turning to ‘the 

west thus gives off two affluents to the south-east, viz-, the East Kahia and the 

“Naya nadi’’. The rest of its progress is westward and north-westward towards. 
the Chilka. It sends one offshoot, the South Kania, due west to the Chilkn. ‘The 
main stream then turns north and receives the Rathanchira, a tributary which 

conveys to it the drainage of the south-eastern half of the country between the 
Bhargabi and the Daya. Its course is again deflected west, and a network of 

channels carry its waters to the Chilka at the very point where the Daya enters 
the lake. ‘The country between the two rivers Bhargabi and Daya has two chief 

drainage channels, the Rathanchirza ‘on the south and east, and the Nun on the 

north and west. The Rathanchira as remarked above joins the Bhargabi. , The 
main stream of the Nun enters the Daya a few miles above its mouth,’ but it has. 


North-eastern Rivers. 


Southern Rivers. 
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numerous independent creeks connecting it direct with the Chilka,. On its left 

bank the Daya receives several hill streams running down from the uplands of 

Khurda. The chief of these is the Gangua on the north and the Madagui on the 

The Gungua enters about the 10th mile, and the Madagui about the 
th. 


86. All the rivers of the Distsict have one characteristic in common. 
In the hot weather they are beds of sand with tiny 
streams or none at all, while in the rains they 
receive more water than they can carry. This is only the common experience of an 
Indian river- The particular evils that result in the Puri District will be discussed 
in a subsequent section of the report. 


In Mr. Taylor's report of 1871 on the Orissa Embankments are two 
statements that show at a glance the distribution of the deltaic rivers, and of the 
local drainages in the District; and though prepared nearly thirty years ago they 
give an accurate description of the present order of things. 


87. The rivers of the District have from time immemorial been restrained, 

Foban kinents; within embankments, and the cultivated lands have 

been in a more or less efficient degree protected 

from the disastrous effects of inundation, Before attempting to draw parallels with 

former times, I will endeavour to give a brief description of the embankments as 

they exist at present. They are shown on map No, V to understand which it is 
necessary to know the recognised distribution under the following four classes ;— 


Distribution of Puri rivers. 


Class I.— Canal embankments which are interded to be above high flood 
level marked 0000, ( There are none of these in the Puri 
District ). 

Class IT.— Agricultural embankments mostly above present high flood level 
which will probably be permanently maintained at their 
present height; marked -0-0-0-0-. - 

Class IIT.—Embankments which eventually it will probably be desirable to 
abandon, but which it is proposed to retain for the present; 
marked D— 0—H0—0 

Class IV.— Embankments which it is undersirable to retain, as in some 
cases they are actually harmful and the reminder are of 

doubtful utility; marked w= x= x= = 


Zamindari and abandoned Government embankments used to be shown in 
the maps by & Z1g-zag line thus PRL and classed V, but they have, by 
recent orders, been expunged from our records and need not be referred to. 


It will be seen from the map that only the three principal rivers into 
which the Kawakhai breaks up, viz., the Daya, the Bhargabi, and the Kushbhadra, 
are embanked. The Kawakhai has on its right bank a Class 1V embankment which 
is continued for a few miles along the Daya. The embankment is not in good repair 
and no serious attempt is made t0 maintain it. For the rest of its Course on the right 
bank the Daya is devoid of embankments. The Kawakbai on its left bank is 
defended by a Class II embankment upto Balianta, where the Kushbhadra takes 
off, and by the Pilgrim road which acts as & Class II embankment from Balianta. 
to Sadaipur where the second bifurcation occurs. The Daya left has a Class IL 
embankment from the point of bifurcation to within & few miles of the Chilka. 
The Bhargabi is defended on its right bank by & Class II embankment continuous 
from its parting with the Daya to 2 point a few miles from the Chilka. On the 
left the embankment is of Class III. Its line is first broken by the unrepaired 
Adlalad breech in the 6th miles. From Gabkand to the opening of the Kanchi 
river the embankment is of Class IV. Then follows a series of escape channels 
and openings near the westward curve of the Bhargabi, Three tracts of country 
enclosed by these escapes are protected by ring embankments of Class III. The 
largest is surrounded by the Bhargabi, the East Kania, the “Naya nad’ and the 
Harchandi river, forming am oblong about 15 square miles in extent. The rest of 
the left bank of the Bhargabi and its affluent the South Kania is émbanked by 
Class III bunds to within a few miles of the Chilka.- The last few miles both on 
the Daya and the Bhargabi are left open because in flood time there is always & 
heavy backwater from the Chilka, and embankments are useless, bs 
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Class IV, and a small stretch of Class IIT, embankments are shown along 
the north shore of the Sar Lake and the coure of the Bengai river, but they have 
not been repaired for several years, and under present conditions are useless for the 
protection of the country lying to the north and east. 


The Kushbhadra has 2 Class II embankment for 6 miles down the right 
bank, and Class IV embankment not repaired and not continuous for 12 miles down 
‘the left bank. 


It has been stated in a previous paragraph of the report that the Debi 
river, an affluent of the Katjuri, enters the District in the extreme north-west 
-cornér. There is a short length of combined Class IV and Class III embankment 
along the right bank at the place where it skirts Kodhar Pargana. This is breached 
in many places, and it has been proposed, if not already decided, to leave it in 
disrepair. 

From the above it will be seen that the present policy of Government is 
to effectively protect the large central tract lying between the ‘Daya and 
Kushbhadra channels, and t0 leave the rest of the District to take its chance. The 
tract to the west of the Daya and to the east the Kushbhadra are practically 
unprotected. The mid tract between the Kushbhadra and the Bhargabi is one 
-only partially protected in the northern half. In the southern half it is exposed to 
the mercy of the annual floods. 

A list of the existing Class ITI, 1I1,I1V and of tbe abandoned Class V, 
émbankments taken from the records of the Public Works Department forms 
Appendix G to this report, From this it will be seen that the distribution by 
classes is as follows :— 


Class Miles. Feet. 

HI 97 1,886 To be retained permanently. 
TIT ee 118 3,494 To be retained temporarily. 
IV ର 46 1,790 Probably to be abandoned. 

Vv a 62 1,405 Already abandoned. 


The total length of the existing embankments (Class VY exclused) is 257 
‘miles 1,250 feet. 


. As it was only a few years ago that the present policy of abandoning 
embankments supposed to be useless or injurious was inaugurated, it would bave 
been interesting to contrast the average cost of maintenance before and after, but I 
have not been able to get the figures necessary for comparision. 


Jn 1896-97 it appears that 257 miles 1,340 feet of Puri embankments 
“were maintained at 2 cost of Rs, 35,792 of Rs. 139 per square mile as against an 
average cost of Rs. 247 per mile in Cuttack and Rs, 182 per mile at Balasore, 
{See Government Resolution No. 209 I. D., dated the 18th February, 1898). 


With this we may compare the statements found in the statistical account 
-of Puri that the total length of embankments in 1866 was 3163 miles with 43 
-sluices, maintained at am amnual cost of £7 16, or Rs. 156 per mile; that is, at 2 
total cost of Rs. 49,413. 


The figures of & single year taken at random do not however convey much 
information, In 1896 there were heavy breaches, which swelled the bill of costs. 


_ It‘ has not yet been decided definitely what will be the ultimate fate of 
the embankments of Class IV. From the revenue point of view, I do not think 
‘that it would be judicious to abandon those on the Kushbhadra left, on the 
Bhargabi ]Jeft, on the Bengai and on the Sar Lake. But the embankments on the 
Benga, the Bhargabi left, and the Sar are more or lees useless if the Adlabad Gap 
‘remains open, If then it is decided to Jeave the Adlabad Gap in statu quo, there is 
‘not much to’ be gained by maintaining the others. 


_ 88. The volume .of- water poured into the Puri District by the Kawakhai 
Channél varies enormously from year to year. The. carrying capacity of the 
Effects of Floods émbanked ‘channels that. conduct this water to 
HE the Chilka .and the sea varies also: with the 
distance from the head of the delta. To properly appreciate the condition of the 
problem .we. want to know first what is the estimated discharge from the Katjuri 
into the Kawakhai in years of high flood. We then want to know the carrying 
‘capacity of the distributaries of the Kawakhai at various distance from the head of 
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the system. Distances of 25 and 40 or 359 miles would supply data from wh ich 
could be estimated the effect of floods on the uppsr avd lower sections of the 
District, respsctively. The Superintending Engineer of the Orissa ‘Circle has kindly 
given me some notes from which it appears that the estimutsd discharge of the 
Kawakhai at head in the exceptionally high flood of 18412 was computed to be 
334,483 cubic feet per second, and that th3 high flood discharge may in future be 
estimated at 277,180 cubic feet per second. 


In a report made by Major Harris in 1858 the discharge capacities of the 
Kawakhai distributaries at a point 25 miles from Cuttack were estimated as 
follows :— 


Cubic feet per second. 


Daya ୫ 38,100 

Bhargabi a 244s 59,220 

Kushbhadra 9,858 
Toa 102,118 


After the flood of 1872 it was estimated that in their lower reaches theses 
rivers could only discharge 45,000 cubic feet psr second. It is evident, then that 
even in a year of very ordinary flood when the discharge is, let us say, only half of 
the high flood discharge, the Puri rivers are unable to contain within their banks 
the volume of water passed into the District through the Kawakhai even within 
the first 25 miles; there must be a discharge of the excess. Under present 
conditions the spill in ordinary years occurs over the right bank of the Daya, 
through the Adlabad breach in the Bhargabi left, and over both banks of the 
Kushbhadra about 20 miles bslow Cuttack. The relief thus afforded prevents 
‘breaching of the embankments lower down. 


As regards the phenomena to be witnessed in exceptional years we have 
ample evidence in the flood reports of 1892 and 1896. 


The flood of 1892 was remarkable for its intensity, and that of 1896 for 
its duration. In 1892 the most serious breaches that occurred in ths important 
embankments of the Daya, Bhargabi, and Kushbbadra were the following :— 


On the daya Left (Class II) at Madhepur in the Sth milee 


On the Bhargabt Right (Class II) none serious. Left (Class III)., at Adlabad in 
the 6th mile; Gabkand in the 23rd mile. 


On the Kushbhadra Left (Class 11) at Jogisahi in thé lst mile. 


These breaches occurred at places that are always weak points in the 
embankments. The breaches in the Daya left are caused by the return to that 
river of the great volume of water escaping across the Class IV embankments of 
the Kawakhai and Daya right bank- The flood water takes the direction of the 
Gangua Nala and returning to the river at a point where the channel is contracted, 
impinges on the left embankment almost at right angles. After breaching the 
embankment and the Puri-Khurda Road, the water makes its way across Lembai 
Pargana, Some of its volumes returns to the Daya south of the Jagdalpur hills 
and again. imperils the embankment. The rest seeks the Chilks through the 
channel of Nun river. The left embankma3nt of the Daya has not only to withstand 
the volume of this returning flood. water; it is also endangered by the flood poured 
against it by the Mandagine, a tributary which in addition to its own volume 
receives by a sub-tributary called the Rajna’ much of the flood that has spread over 
the west Daya tract. Breaches in the jiower left embankment of the Daya are thus 
inevitable in years of heavy floods. 


‘The Bhargabi right (Class II) is the most efficient of the district embank- 
ments, probably because on account of the breaching of ths opposite bank and the 
‘relief so afforded to the river it gets less work to do than any other, It rarely gives 
way, save in the lowest reaches of the river near the Chilka, where breaches have 
no serious results and flooding is inevitble. In 

The Bhargabi left (Class III) is the most troublesome of the embankments. 
Breaches have occurred so frequently at Adlabad in the 6th mile that since 1895 it 

‘has been decided to leave the gap open. The serious results that flow from this 
policy have been described in detail in the special report on Purbaduai, Oldbar 
Parganas, and it is hoped that the question will receive reconsideration in the right 
‘of its relation to land revenue- The next weakest point is at Gabkand. No breach 
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occurred here in 1896 because of the relief afforded by the Adlabad gap. The: 
embankment from Gabkand to the head of the Kanchi outlet is shown in the maps. 
as Class IV. I have not seen this portion of the embankment, hut hope that it is. 
not proposed to abandon it and intensify the misfortunes of the flood-afflicted 
Parganas to the east- The relief afforded to the river by the Adladad breach and. 
the escape channels near Puri is such that no breaches occurred in the lower 
embankment during floods of 1896. 

The Kushbhadra left embankment (Class II) is so aligned that breaches are 
inevitable in years of high flood. Ths embankments are funnel-shaped {rom the 
head of the stream downwards, and the contraction of the flood water volume 
can have no result but one. It is suggested by the Superintending Engineer in the 
report of 1896 that a gap be left at the point of breach, This, in my opinion, 
would be fatal to the prosperity of Kotdes, one of the richest Parganas of the 
District, accounting for over one-fourth of its total revenue, It cannot be argued 
that because an embankment is bound to give way in exceptional years, 1t should 
not be maintained in ordinary years when its beneficial effects are inestimable. 
Raiyats will cultivate their lands and pay their rents if they know that they will be 
protected in ordinary years. ‘They are resigned to the misfortunes of exceptional 
years, but they cannot be expected to face cheerfully a certainty of calamity - 


89- To complete the account of the effects of floods on embankments. 
I make no apology for quoting Mr. Inglis’ (Superi- 
ntending Engineer’s note of January 27th, 1897, 
which sums up the existing situation and is t0 some extent a declaration of policy :— 

“8 Kawakhat Branchk.— The Kawakhai banch leaves the Katjuri on the 
right bank just below the Ganjam road, and flows though the Puri districte The 
chief peculiarity of this branch is that it has no large channel leading directly to 
the sea. The greater part of the water carried by it has to pass to the sea 
through the Chilka Lake. The channels by which the water is conveyed to the 
Chilka can in their lower portions carry only about 45,000 cubic feet per second, 
as compared with 324,488, the estimated discharge of the Kawakhai near its head 
in the flood of 1872. It is, therefore, obvious that whenever there is a high flood, 
a considerable part of the Puri district must become a lake for time being” - 


“The flood entering the Kawakhai is first guaged at Kajipatna. The reading 
here on 25th July was 81-68 as compared wiht 82.68 of 1892. Roughly, about 
three-fifths of the total discharge of the Kawakhai flows into it directly from the 
Katjuri main stream, and about two-fifths come into it a little lower down across. 
the Ganjam road from the spill over the right bank of the Katjuri. The next guage 
is at Balianta, 14 miles below. At this place, the Kushbhadra branch leaves on the 
left bank. The highest reading of the year here was 71-35, that of 1892 having been 
73-05. The Kawakhai in this length is embanked throughout on the left bank. 
There was a small breach in the 10th mile which caused no damage and which was 
soon closed. On the right bank the Kawakhai is not embked for some distance from 
its head; lower down there is & more or less continuous marginal] embankment, but 
it is not of much importance, and it is among those which have been scheduled in 
Class IV. This was overtopped and breached in several places. The Kawakhai 
continues beyond Balianta for 7 miles as one stream. It then, in Sadaipur, splits up: 
into the Daya, which is the larger stream on the right, and the Bhargabi on the 
left. This was not breached or overtopped, but some injury was caused by erosion.. 
ve reading of the gauge at Sadaipur was 53:67 as compared with 55-67 
in 1892”, 

“9. Daya Branch :—T he Daya branch, commencing at Sadaipur, continues 
as one stream until it reaches the Chilka Lake. It has 2a continuous embankment. 
on the left bank which is able to stand a moderate flood such as that of 1895, but 
is bound to be overtopped and breached in & high flood such as that of the present: 
year”. I 

“10, Kanti Breach :—The first breach occurred in the 11th mile, It is 
960 feet in length and the scour at the deepest part went down to 34 feet below the 
crest of the embankment. The gap will be closed either in the former line of bank,. 
or by a ring bund, as may be found more economical], Breaches occurred here in 
1872 and 1892 and as the flocd way of the-river narrows owing to high ground On 
the right bank just below this place, & breach here is inevitable in very high floods. 
‘It does not appear to be within the bounds of practicability, nor, if it were, would it,. 


State of Embankments in 1 $98. 
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in my Opinion, be ‘desirable to raise the left embankment to such 2 height that it 
may pass all floods without breaching. This being so, there would appear to be 
only two alternatives-the one to leave things as they are, making good breaches: 
when they occur; the other to construct at suitable sites on the left bank, escapes 
Or overflow weirs, which would give the required relief to the river. The water 
from this breach passed off along the course of the Nuna river. It is reported to. 
have caused damage to the Khurda-Pipli road, to have breached the newly- 
constructed railway embankment close to the bridge over the Nuna river, and to 
have brought down many huts in the villages. 


“11, The next breach occurred in the 18th mile- It is 840 feet long and 
16 feet deep from crest of embankment. This is said not to have caused much 
damage. The water passed off down the Nuna river. 


| “The third breach took place some days after the first bwo in the 28th: 
mile, and did not cause much damage as the country had already been flooded by 
the water from the first breach. It was 300 fest long and 16 feet deep”, 


“In addition to the above breaches, some damage was caused at several 
places by erosion, which will have to be made good either by slope cutting with 
stone pitching or by retired lines of embankment. 


“12, At the Kanti gauge, which is 11 miles below Sadaipur and just below 
the first breach described above, the highest reading of the flood of this year was 
37-95 as compared with 37-35 in 1892. In the Jatter year there were, however, in 
addition to a breach of 930 feet at the same place as the breach of this year, wo 
other breaches above in the left banks aggregating 700 feet in length. 


| In this cas6, as in all others where the gauges are situated below the 
points at which the embankments breach, the readings are in themselves no criterion 
of the magnitude of the flood. They are useful as indicating the volume of water 
passing at a particular point in & particular ficod« The right bank of the Dayatis 
now, except for a few miles near the head, open to flood throughout. 


“138. Bhargabt Breach.— We may now return to Sadaipur and consider the 
Bhargabi branch, This runs as one stream for 29 miles when, near the point 
where it is crossed by the Puri road, it throws off on the left bank the Kanchi 
branch. Further on it throws off alco on the left bank the East Kania, the Nays 
nadi and the South Kania branches, and.what is left of the Bhargabi finds its may 
to the Chilka lake in conjunction with’ the Daya. 

‘When I say that the Bhargabi flows as one stream up to the point where 
the Kanchi takes, I refer rather to past than to present condition. For several yeare 
in succession, & breach occurred at Adlabad in the 7th mile of the Bhargabi on the 
left bank; it was decided last year to leave the breach open. About half the 
discharge of the Bhargabi passes out through this gap, and will take the course Of 
the Dhamua river, which lower down joins the Kushbhadra., Part of the combined 
discharge passes directly into the sea through a channel much obstructed by sand, 
and the reminder has to pass through the Sar Lake and on past Puri parallel with 
the coast, till it finds an exit through the sand ridges to the sea. With the 
exception of this gap the water in the Bhargabi was within its banks ( natural and 
artificial ) till near its end, where, owing to the water escaping from the breaches 
in the left bank of the Daya river overtopping the banks, it joined in the general 
inundation. 

“14. Kushbhadra Breack.—As has been mentioned above, the Kushbhadra 
branch takes off from the Kawakhai at Balianta- This channel is now embanked 
for a few miles at its head, Only the embankments lower down having been 

abandoned as useless. 

| “The present declared policy is to maintain the embankment on the right. 
bank for a ]ittle over 6 miles, and on tbe left bank only for about half a mile, where 
it protects a village- As was mentioned in the report on the flood of 1895, there 
is a weak place in the right embankment closed to the head, where & breach has 
occurred for several years in succession. This breach was closed by & strong bank 
in the early part of this year and would probably have stood an ordinary flood. The 
unusually high flood of this year rose to the crest of the old embankment and broke 
through a short distance above the new bank. This breach quickly spread and the 
whole of the old gap was opened out again. It seems & little doubtful whether we 
should not accept the situation ‘and allow for an escape here, The water escaping. 
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at this place joins that from the Adlabad breach on the Bhargabi and takes the 
course of the Dhanua river to the Sar Lake. In ths m3antims the gap will be 
closed by x strong bank, which is likely to be effective for som3 years at all events”. 


90, The notes that have given in the preceding section refer CO 

to the effects of flood on embankments and take little 

State of the District during flo: oto of the effects on the country at large. To Mr. 

Inglis’ report is attached a map which shows roughly the area affected by floods 

and the areas free from flood and is reproduced as map No. I appended to this 

report. The area which is coloured blue represents the area which was submerged 

in 1896. The portion of the blue which is shaded with lines represents the area 

which under present conditions is liable to inundation in years of ordinary flood. 

The facts may be put. briefly thus. In ordinary years the tracts liable to 
inundation are— 


(1) The West Daya tract, including West Lembai, West Serai and Balbhadra- 
pur ( of Khurda Subdivision ); results serious. ¥ 


(2) The Dhanua basin, including the greater portion of Parganas Purbaduai, 
Oldhar, Matkatpatna and a smal] portion of Kotdes and Rahang Parganas; 
results serious. 


{3) The Samang Pat, north of Puri, suited for dalua Cultivation. The inunda- 
tion is & necessity, not an evil. 
(4) The lower reaches of the Kaduaz and Prachi rivers; damage slight. 


(5) Portions of Parganas, Kodhar, Kurelo, Tapa Kanman. This is due to the 
inefficient state of the Khas Mahal and Public Works Department embank- 
ments on the south bank of the Debi. 


The effects of inundation are most disastrous in tract (2), where the water 
lodges for & longer period than elsewhere on an account of the inability of the 
Kushbhadra to discharge its volume quickly. It is also by far the largest of the 

‘tracts, and the annual loss of Government revenue, if the existing policy, is 
‘continued, cannot be estimated at less than Rs. 4,000, The loss of zamindars and 
raiyats is many times that amount, but cannot be gauged and reduced £0 figures. 


In years of extraordinary flood the only portions of the District not liable 
to inundation are — 


(1) Kotrahang- 

(2) Paschimduasi 

(3) East Rahang. 

(4) South-East Chaubiskud- 


The whole of the rest of the District is converted into a lake for the time 

‘being. The effects are least disastrous in the northern Parganas where the ground 

fall is sufficient to carry off flood water before irremediable damage has been doné-. 

Kotdes, Lembai, Antrodh, Damarkhand and Banchas may b3 placed in this 

category. The Parganas further south are liable to suffer very heavy loss of crops, 

The loss in bad years is unusually total in those Parganas which even in Ordinary 
years are subject to flood. 


The problem of protecting the District from river inundation is a difficult 
-one. It cannot, I think, be said that the present situation is very satisfactory, 
and it will not 1 believe be accepted as final. The problem is to conduct a given 
amount of water from the head of the district to the Chilka and the sea by channels 
that reduce to a minimum the chance of danger to the cultivated area, 


Jn ordinary years the embanked channels of the Kawakhai distributaries 
are equa] to the task, In extraordinary years they are unequal to it. The object 
‘to be aimed at is to conduct the excess water in directions by which it will do 
least harm- At present it is allowed to spill into low-lying areas, where the results 
are most harmful, while on the other hand complaints are made that where flood 
‘water is wanted on the shores of the Chilka to neutralise the salt impregnations of 
the hot-weather tides, & sufficient supply of river water is not now obtainable. 


I make the above remarks with all due deference to the opinion of exper Gs, 
as the problem is gurrounded with professional difficulties which I have not the 
‘technical knowledge to estimate. It is further complicated by the claims of other 
tracts and by the want of funds. My chief object is to draw attention to the extent 
‘of the damage that is caused in certain areas ,by the present arrangement. 
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-A careful perusal of the Departmental Reports of recent years leads me to think 
that the damage in these areas has not been fully realised and considered. 


91- A word should be added about the liability of certain tracts to salt 
Salt floods. inundation. All the rivers of the District, whether 
they enter the Chilka or the sea, run dry in the hot 
‘weather and are then liable to have salt water forced up their channels by the 
action of the tides and the strong breeze which blows from the south for several 
months of the year, When the rivers are embanked and the tides high and the 
‘breeze strong, the salt water overflows and does much damage to the cultivated 
fields- The tracts specially liable to this misfortune are a belt of about 5 miles 
round the shore of the Chilka in Parganas Chaubiskud and Serai and the lands 
situated on the lower reaches of the Kushbhadra, the Prachi, the Kadua and the 
tidal creeks of the Kodhar block. 


Fields deeply submerged do not recover fertility for a period of three or 
four years. The crops are therefore precarious in tracts liable to this visitation. 
For such areas river inundation is highly beneficial. The saline impregnations get 
washed out of the soil by river flood, and the effects of tidal flood are counteracted. 
But for this happy Contingency many large stretches of country would doubtless 
lie west along the Chilka shore. There have always existed salt embankments in & 
more or less fragmentary condition. An attempt was made in 1896 to improve 
these bunds, but the work was not completed. The subject has been fully discussed 
in the Khas Mahal reports of Serai and Chaubiskud Parganas, and I understand that 
an effort will be made in the cold weather of 1898-99 to complete the line of 
empankments. (Written in July, 1896). 


92. Mr. Taylor's embankment report of 1871 supplies a mass of interesting 
Embankments and liability to inundation information regarding embankments as they 
at last Settlement. existed then and as they were shortly after the 
]ast Settlement. His report embodies the results of enquiries made at the suggestion of 
the Embankment Committee which sat after the great famine of 1866-67. The object 
of the enquiry was to ascertain what obligations had been imposed on Government 
by the Settlement of 1837 as regards the up-keep of embankments, and to report 
how these obligations were being fulfilled. Mr. Taylor found as regards Puri that 
Government had now here covenanted to either construct embankments or to 
maintain them in repair, but he states that as a matter of fact “it has always bsen 
the custom for ths Government to construct and keep up any embankment that 
might be required.” 


All the existing embankments were elaborately measured, described and 
detailed and suggestions were made for their improvement It does not appzar that 
save in the matter of the Adlabad breach, the embankments of 1870-71 were in & 
better or worse condition that at presente The Daya right had practically been 
abandoned; the Daya left, the Bhargabi right and left were maintained in good 
repair. The Kushbhadra right for about 13 miles was in good condition and the 
left was in great disrepair. The embankments on the smaller streams, some 
described as Covernment and some as zamindari embankments, were all in a state 
‘of great neglect; the Chilka’ embankments were in a condition almost exactly 
.analogous to that of the present year. 


Mr. Taylor gives some interesting extracts from a report made on the Puri 
embankments in 1858 by Captain Short, Superintendent of Bengal Embankments 
(pages 73-76). The Parganawar statements prepared by Captain Short show that 
“the condition of the District in his times was worse than it is at the present day, It 
is curious to note that in discussing the case of Pargana Kotdes ke uses the words— 


«Before such large volumes of water found their way down the Kaweakhai ( via the Katjuri river), 

this Pargans could be irrigated and drained at pleasure, but of late years it has suffered in the extreme from 

.the floods breaking the embankments and topping the Puri road, but when the equilibrium is restored at 

the head of the deltas and a supply of water given commensurate with the chsnnel the prosperity of this 

‘tract will be restored.” ‘ 

This indicates that a few years before ths words were written (probably 

‘before the great flood of 1855) the volum3 of water carried §hrough ths Puri 

District was much less than it was in 1558 and than it is now. Both in 1858 and 

later in 1871 there was under consideration a plan of erecting & weir across the 
‘the head of the Kawakhai to regulate the Puri water-supply- 
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. The cost was estimated in 1871 at one lakh of rupees, equal to two years” 
Cost of the annual repairs which then amounted to Rs. 59,000, Ths project has 
long ago been abandoned- 

From Captain Short’s statement it may be gathered that the Kodhar: 
embankments were much neglected, and the country seriously liable to inundation, 

Kotdes suffered from breaches in the Kawakhai and Kushbhadrs,. 
€mbankments- 

Paschimudas was suffering from breaches in the Bhargabi embankments, 

Purbaduat was two-thirds lying waste, and of O/dAar only one-seventh was 
cultivated on account of the disrepair of the Bhargabi, Sar Lake, Bengai and 
Dhanua embankments. ( The condition of these two Parganas was worse if possible 
than at present ). 

Rahang was liable to serious inundation, and the only remedy suggested 
was the regulation of the Kawakhai discharge, 

Kotrahang had suffered serious damage of late years and there could be no. 
remedy save that suggested in Rahang. 


Lembas was in the like condition to Kotrabang and Rahang. 


Serat and Chaubiskud were very unfavourably placed on account of the 
absence of salt embankments. 


Astrang os Were beyond the influence of the embanked rtivers. 
Kanman ‘eee | but not protected from the local streams, and various 
Damarkhand .... {improvements were suggested. Compared with the above, 
Banchas +... { present conditions show considerable advance and improve- 
Matkatpatna .... | mente From the hopeless way in which Captain Short speaks. 
Antrodh su J of any policy other than that of regulating the supply at the 


head of the delta, it would appear either that the volume of water passed by the 
Kawakhai is now less than it was in 1858 or that the plan suggested was of his own. 
devising and was commended to the exclusion of others, Whether it is a solution 
applicable to the present situation, it is for others to say; my intention in 
examining these old records was merely to ascertain whether zamindars and 
raiyats have any grounds-for making the suggestion that in the earlier years of 
Settlement revenue and rents pressed less heavily than now, because of the greater 
efficiency of the embankments. Whatever may have been the position prior to 
1855 it would seem that at least since that year the reverse has been the case, 
and that with the exception of the single tract affected by the Adlabad breach, 
zamindars and raiyats are much better off now than they were thirty or forty 
years ago. 

93. There are three stations for the registration of rainfall in the Sadar: 

TT Sub-division, viz, Pipli, Puri, and Gope. 

The following table shows the distribution of the rainfall month by month 

at the three registering stations, (1) normal, (2) for 1897 :— 


Puri. Pipli. Gope. Average. 

Name of Mont ~——AM——mm Am ree eA 

Normal- 1897. Normal. 1897. Normal. 1897. Normal. 1897 
January ~~ “28 ଆ 0-338 NJ 025 Nil 0-28 Nil 
February ... 0-78 4-25 ଓ38 30 C51 1:07 ଠଓ055 1-87 
March ... 0°61 2°55 0-82: 4-78 ଠ୦0-62 3-48 ଠ0ଂ68 93*58- 
April “» 045 0-08 ଠ0-20 Nil O11 0-22 ଠଓ0-925 0-10 
May . 9-02 1-40 93°56 0°96 4°40 Nil 93°66 0-78. 
June oe 8°06 512 ଓ617 4°35 781 4'05 ୩୮୨6 4°50 
July +». 980 19-91 1092 1406 10:53 1835 1041 1744 
August soe 10°38 957 13'58 ଓ୫.61 192-06 6°83 12.20 8-83. 
September .... 10.36 6:59 10-589 4-54 11-65 4'62 10-86 5-25 
October .. 8-90 '8'17 5ଂ60 ୫-୫88 6.92 ୨୨4 ୩୮14 8-83 
November .... 23.48 758 :-20୦56 ୨-୦8 5୬.08 411 5:53 4'57 
December .... 0°80 0-14 0-22 0ଂ29 ଠ0-24 008 ଠ୦ଠଂ୫2 17 


Total ... 06-92 65-36 656-42 48-30 60-18 5୬5270 57-84 55-42 

It will be seen that in normal years the variations are very slight between 
one station and another, This is as one would expect in a flas country where the: 
interval from one station to another does not exceed 25 miles. In 1897 there. 
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Was excess rain at Puri and a slight defect at Pipli and Gope, but the rain was: 
well distributed and a bumper harvest all over the ‘District was the result, In 
1896 the rainfall was heavier than normal, but there was practically nothing after 
August. The .heavy rains of June and August caused floods which injured the 
crops, and the subsequent drought completed their ruin. 


Puri Town is situated on the shore of the Bay of Bengal and 
temperature is equable all the year round. It 
i falls below 70° or rises oe 96°. In 
the hot weather a strong fresh sea breeze blows up from the south and renders 
a temporary stay there an agreeable change from the accustomed heat of the plains. 
Puri cannot yet be styled a hot-weather resort or a favourite watering-place of 
Bengal. It has been, til] lately, too much out off from the world to be of much 
importance, but .it is now connected with the East Coast Railway by a branch line, 
and already there are indications that Puri will be sought after in the hot weather, 
When railway communication with Calcutta has been established we may xpect it to 
become a place of pilgrimage to seekers after health as-well as to devuote Hindus. 


Puri Town is situated in the South of the district, while Cuttack is only 7 
miles from the northern extremity. The temperature of the district generally may 
be supposed to lie between that recorded at Cuttack and that recorded at Puri. I 
give in tabular form a note about the temperature of 1897 for which I am indebted 
to Meteorological Reporter of Bengal :— 


Variation between 


MONTE. PURI. Puri and Cuttack. 
Maximum. Mean. Minimum. Maximum. Mean. Minimum- 

January 82-83 73-8 65-1 —- 47 — 1-8 4++1-9 
February 85-7 79-8 73-8 —- 65 — 1-5 +85 
March 87-2 81-9 76-6 8-9 — 3.0 +80 
April 90-7 85-1 79-5 - 9-2 - 86 4-2-1 
May 91-0. 86-0 81-0 — 10-8 - 6-2 +415 
June 89.9 85-6 81-0 - 61 — 4-1 - 0-3 
July 88-5 83.9 79-4 - 31 - 1-6 -F-0-1 
August 87-6 ୫୪୫4 ୩୮୨.୨ - 0:3 04 10 
September 89-5 84-8 89-1 4 1-6 4-1-8 4-1-9 
October 88-8 82-8 76-7 +£ 0-7 4-1-8 +19 
November 83-5 76-1 68-7 ++ 0-2 4 1-1 4 -2:0 
December. 79-6 69-9 60-2 ++ 0-5 1-7 4-2-9 

Average 87-0 81-1 75-1 —- 4 - 1-2 1-5 


It will be seen that it is only in the daytime and for six months of the year 
that Puri has an advantage over Cuttack. During the months of August to October 
residence in Puri is very trying. The temperature is ‘high, the atmosphere laden with 
moisture and the breeze which, blows strong in the hot .wheather, is absent. It is 
curious that, taking the whole year round, Puri should have & maximum average 4 
degrees below Cuttack, and & minimum ‘average 13 degrees above Cuttack. This 
alone shows within how narrow limits the Puri temperature ranges. 


94. The climate of the sadar subdivision is generally salubrious ; save in 
| certain swampy tracts of the Chilka, itis free from 
malariae 


Perhaps the Subdivision can be divided elimatically into four tracts—the- 
northern Parganas, free from water-logging in the rains, are the healthiest ; the 
flooded Parganas of the south are often submerged for over a month, and cannot. 
but be unhealthy when the water 18 draining off and drying up ; the coast belt, 
though always cool'is often unpleasantly moist and is apt to be enervating after long 
residence; the Chilka belt is damp in the rains and the atmosphere is disagreeably 
saline in the hot weather. On the whole there is nob much to complain of ; I may. 
add the testimony of personal experience by saying that I have been in the District 


Climate. 
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for the better part of the last six years and have been to every nook and corner of it 
without contracting illness of any form. 


95+ The total area of the temporarily-settled Parganas, excluding detached. 

Extent of cultivation lands of Ailla khurda, is 651,300 acres. Of this 

” 463,800 acres are cultivated, 33,600 acres are 

culturable, and 153,900 acres are unculturable.e A copy of the milan khasra 

statements by Thanas is given in Appendix E. As, from a Collector's point of view, 

the Pargana statements have most interest, I extract from them the following 

statements which show for each Pargana in Puri the proportional percentage of 
‘cultivated, culturable and unculturable Jand :— 


Name of Pagrgamna. Percentage of Percentage of Percentage of 
cultivated to culturable but unculturable. 
total area. not Cultivated. 

1. Antrodh ose 79. T-7 13.2 
2, Astrang 49-4 23-8 26-8 
3, Banchas a 76-2 6.8 17- 
4. Chaubiskud ହି 58-24 5-57 36 29 
5- Damarkhand ଡି 68-9 14-9 16-2 
6. Kodhar ନି 69-4 8-8 21.8 
7. Kotdes ଶଶଡ 79-4 2-1 18-5 
S. Kotrahang 5 82-3 25 15:5 
9. Kurelo oe 65 15:5 22.- 

10. Lembai ର 78:3 4-1 17-6 

11. Matkatpatna eos 35-5 6:3 58-2 

12, Oldhbar ଡି 46-3 3-7 50- 

13. Paschimduai ମେ 82:5 2- 15:5 

14. Purbaduai ଡି 79-2 5-4 15-4 

15. Rahang ooee 15-5 1.8 292-1 

16. Sera 75-5 5-3 19-2 

17- Tappa Kanman 56- 13-4 30-6 

18. Athaisi 5 38-6 8:3 53-1 

Total* 71- D1 23.9 


The Parganas in which the percentage of cultivation most exceeds the 
‘average are Paschimduai and Kotrabang, which are both wel] protected by embank- 
ments from river flood. Kotdes, which is partially protected, .comes next, and 
Purbaduai follows Kotdese It must be said that the figures do not truly represent 
tha present situation, and that, since the first Survey was made, much land bas been 
‘thrown out of cultivation on account of the 6éajamitous floods of recent years. 
Parganas Antrodh, Bancbas, Lembai, Rabang and Sera are partly protected by 


embankments and partly exposed to flood. In Pargana Serai some of the land shown 
as Cultivated has gone out of cultivation. 


Of the Parganas in which the percentage falls below the average, Damark- 
hand, Kodhar and Kurelo run he average close. For the low percentages obtaining 
in other Parganas there are special reasons. Thus in Matkatpatna which bas the 
Jowest figure of all, and in Athaisi which is not much better, about half of the entire 
area Consists Of a belt of shores, and varying from 2 to 4 miles in width in 
‘which cultivation is & physical impossibility. The same reason applies to Oldhar, 
and in a lessér degree to Tappa Kanman, Astrang and Chaubiskud.- In all these 


four last Parganas there is also Conside aE bh £ | 7] 
or Balt floods: ] nsiderable liability to inundation either from river 


Of the Thanag, Pipli, which includes Kotrahan i i 1 
Lnas, ୨” g, Lembai, Paschimduai and 
Kotdes, 1s most highly cultivated. The percentage is 76.: Thana Gope, which 
ନ rE . Matkatpatna, as well as Antrodh and Banchas 
is £! ighly cultivated. e percentage is 62 1 ' in“ ର 
which ‘contains Rahang, Chaubiskud and Serai, po oo pone 


== 4 For all the cadastrally survéyed portions of the subdivision as in Appendix E. 
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| The percentage of Jand that has been shown in the milan khasra statements 
‘a8 Culturable is_exceedingly small, only 5-1 per cent. for the Subdivision. This is 
probably an understatement. It may be expected that 2 large slice of the 23.9 _ 
per cent. entered as unculturable will gradually be reclaimed as the increase of - 
population presses harder on the resources of the soil- It is noticeable that in the 
ve Parganas situate in the north-east corner of the district, viz-, Astrang, 
Damarkhand, Kurelo, Tappa Kanman and Kodhar, the highest percentages of 
-Culturable lands are shown, There is a considerable amount of low scrub jungle in 
these Parganas, and much of this has probably been entered as culturable. The 
differentiation between culturable and unculturable obviously depends much on the 
individual opinion of the officer in charge of the survey party. ‘The amins working 


im the five Parganas were probably working under the supervision of one and the 
same Officer. 


96» There are two sources from which the extension of cultivation since 
Extension of cultivation since Jast settlement can be estimated. The first and less 
last Settlement. reliable guide is a Comparison of the Survey records 
of 1837-41 with the present milan khasra. More reliable information is to be 
obtained by comparing the assessed areas of estates according to the records of the 
last and of the present Settlements. The Survey record of course refers to alarger 
area, to the whole of the temporarily-settled Parganas. The Settlement - records 
refer exclusively to temporarily-settled estates situated within the temporarily- 


.settled Parganas. I make the former comparison by Parganas and the latter by 
completion blocks. 


The Survey comparison gives the following results :— 


ACCORDING TO SURVEY|ACCORDING TO PRESENT| PerCen-| Proportion 
or 1887-41. SURVEY. tage of | of present 
NAME OF Cultivated Cultivated lincrea- | cultivated 
PARGANA. Tiotal areal area in Total areal area in {ised cul-l to total 
in acres. | acre. in acres. | acres. ttivation-| area. 


1 | 2 | 3 | 4 | 5 । 6 |] qo 

1. Antrodh „| 38,926 | 26,352 | 84,054 । 26,909 | 79 
2. Astrang .0 9,994 2,728 5,143 2,839 3 49.4 
3, Banchas ..ା 12,329 | 14,294 | 19,418 | 14,804 | 83.5 76-92 
4. Chaubiskud ...| 67,498 | 20,341 | 64,220 37,484 । ଓ4-2 । 58୨4 
5. Damarkbhand .... 18,767 | 12,356 | 18,876 13,012 53 । 68:9 
6. Kodhar „| 17,406 | 11,664 | 17,574 | 12,210 | 47 69-4 
7. Kotdes ...l1,16,194 | 86,020 |1,16,296 । 92,455 । ୩4 ୩9-4 
‘8. Kotrahang | 35,728 | 17,913 | 35,666 | 29,346 | 63:8 82:3 
9. Kurelo soil 192,806 7,038 | 12,916 8,081 | 14.9 62:5 
10. Lembai ...| 57,580 | 80,801 | 67,575 | 45,161 | 466 78-3 
11. Matkatpatna ..... 6,915 ¡ 2,208 | 6,709 2,383 ¦ 8.1 35-5 
12. Oldhar .... 26,331 | 1,875 ! 26,819 | 12,195 [550-4 46:3 
13. Paschimduai ... 16,589 | 5,618 | 16,650 | 13,642 {148. 82-5 
14. Purbaduai .... 20,802 | 4,283 | 20,888 | 16,559 | 286-6 79.2 
15- Rahang ..„| 95,679 | 67,430 | 96,150 | 72,503 | 6.9 155 
16. Serai; ' | 43,308 | 23,356 | 43,091 । 32,526 | 39-3 75:5 
17. Tappa Kanman.... 4,208 | 2,024 | 4,163 9,335 | 15-8 56 
18. Athaisi ...| 38,289 | 11,975 । 33,363 | 12,893 | ୩7 38-6 

Total 6,24,949 |8,48,817 629,666 447,837 | 284 | ୩୮6 


POO: 2 ee 


omparison, however, of Survey figures with Settlement figures renders 
the afetrbatios of areas in the former exceedingly doubtful. oo 
were made within a year or two of the Survey. They were made by ee 
officers working on the spot, and the mistakes of the Survey amins were } 
up before assessment Was made. The Settlement records Oe a 8 
state of things from that shown by the Survey. 1 give below, by completion , 
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& comparison with last Settlement, and add a column to show how widely the results. 
differ from the figures of the previous statement :— 


! AT LAST AT PRESENT | 
| SETTLEMENT. | SETTLAENT, Present age peg 
Completion Total | Assessed Total Assessed assessed 
area in | area in area in | area in ର area to 
acres. | acres, acres. | acrese ° total area, 
OA: NR | 3 | 4 ¦ 5 | 6 | 7 
୩ Wer aan Athajsiand... | । 
Matkatpatna 10,612 | 3,405 | 10,660 | 3,588 140 ¿ 6-4 
2, East Athaisi and 
Damarkhand 32,507 ¡ 15,397 | 36,458 | 16,027 34-5 49-4 
3. Banchas 12, 577 3,818 12,742 9,194 176 | 72-2 
4. Kodhar 25, 896 11,574 | 25,951 | 15,934 377 61-4 
D. Lembai 54, 926 | 35,131 | 53, 123 44,527 262 S34 
6. Rabang 62; 215 | 58,100 68, 764 54,540 15-4 79-3 
T. Kotdes, including | 
Antrodh ....[1,21,006 ¡¦ 78,620 1!1,22,981 | 97,552 25*0 79-4 
8. Kotrahang . 27, ; 632 20,005 28, 041 |} 28,305 16°5 83-1 
9. Paschimduai iL ,093 7,704 | 11 578 9,431 273 81-4 
10. Chaubiskud 43, 345 23. ,990 56, 570 | 830,873 28-7 54-6 
11. Serai 41, 653 | 25 398 40. ,310 | 31,384 23'6 77-8 
12. Purbaduai, Oldbar 37 "754 14, 415 37, 787 | 18,340 212 48.5 
13. Scattered estates 14, 916 | 11, 247 15, 217 | 13,780 225 75-0 
14. Estates with lands 
in Cuttack. ....| 8,024 | 2,287 | 8,086 | ୧,751 ୮ 2୫0 | ୨4.0 
5 Toll re Total _.... | 4,£9,155 7) 155 । 3, 02 ,441 | 5, 23 [4,69,155 । 3,02,441 | 5,238,268 | ¦ | 9, WE) ,321 1 23'4 | 718 


The Settlement figures are much more reasonable and much more 
intelligible than the Survey figures. While they show a total increase of 23'4 per: 
cent,, not differing widely from the total according £0 Survey records, they. 
distribute the extension much more evenly over the whole district. The increase 
does not fall below 13 per cent. nor rise above 38, whereas according to Survey 
records, it ranges from 2 per cent. to 550 per cent. ’The Parganas in which there 
has been least increase have been west Athaisi, Matkatpatna, Banchas, Rahang 
and Kotrahang. These, except Kotrahang, are Parganas i in which Survey records. 
also showed little advance. .It is worthy of notice that in Kotrahang, one of the 
first Parganas to be assessed, & considerable area lying fallow but culturable, was 
assessed to rent by the Settiement Officers of 1837. The Parganas in which the 
extension is notably above the average are Kodhar, Kurelo, Tappa Kanman, Astrang 
and Damarkhand.- The ares available for reclamation | in all these Parganas Was 
extensive. 


At the last Settlement three-fifths of the total area of the temporarily-: 
settled estates was brought under assessment. The proportion has now risen {0 over: 
seven-tenths, and, as has been stated in paragraph 95 of the report, of the remaining 
three-tenths, only about one-sixth is capable of reclamation. The reclamation 
of new land during the sixty years of the last Settlement was a prolife source of 
advantage £0 zamindars and proprietary tenure-holders. In this district it was almost. 
the sole cause of the increase of assets which has rendered the present enhancement. 
of Government revenue possible. This source of increase has now almost been 

~exhausted, and for ‘at least fifteen years of the new Settlement proprietary income: 
and estate assets must remain practically stationary- 


Composition of the unassessed area 
at last and present Settlement. 


in the following statement :— 


97. The composition of the unasSessed. areas. 
at the last and the present Settlement is shown. 
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Last Area, in PRESENT Area in 
SETTLEMENT, Acres. percentage. SETTLEMENT. Acres. Percentage. 
Unculturable « 1,766,000 31-2 | Unculturible lands ଓ84,800 162 
waste. Jungle 13,800 2'6 
(nalatk padia). Old fallow 20,100 38 
Culturable waste .... 4,600 9 | ‘Grazing reserve 19,800 23 
(latkpadia) Cremation reserve 1,500 8 
Jungle 25,600 5:1 | Current fallow 4,400 8 
Minha +0 8,400 *7 | Tanks and 
Jagir wee 7,100 1-4 | miscellaneous 500 <1 
Total unassessea 1,96,700 39:3 { Orchards 1,400 2 
Total assessed 3,02,400 60.6 1 
Total ... &,99,100 100 | Total unassassede 1,50,00 27-0 
Total assessed. 3,73,300 730 
Total 5,28,300 100 ` 


Nalatik padia appears to have been a description that was not applied with any 
pretence to accuracy. Nearly one-half of the area must have come under cultiva- 
sion during the sixty years of Settlement. It is probable bhat in the same way, 
though to much more limited extent, the present term “unculturable” will be found 
40 be a misnomer. The small areas under jungle and orchard will be noted. 

9S. Appendices E and F give, Thana by Thana, the crop statement of the 
Sadar Sukdivision (the permanently-settled Parganas 
excluded). From this has been extracted the 
following statement, which shows for each Pargana the proportionate distribution 
of the principal Crops :— 


Distribution of the principal Crops. 


Percen- 
Percen- | Percen- Percen- Per- | Percen- | Percen- | Percen- | Misce-| tage of 


tage Of | tage of | tage of | cen~ | tage of | tage of | tage of |llane- | double- 

NAME OF early | winter | spring ; tage | kultht bart. |orchbards.| Ous. | cropped 

PARGANA rice. rice. rice. | of |& other area to 

mandial pulses. net cro- 
pped 
area. 
1 ¡| 2 | 8 | 4 5 | 6 | 7 | 8 | 9 | 10 
1. Antrodh 7.4 70.8 0.8 2.7 11.8 3.3 1.8 0.8 9.7 
2, Astrang 3.1 | 82.2 0.3 | 4.4 4.1 4.3 1.3 0.6 3.5 
3. Banchas” 2.6 78.8 1.4 3.8 6.5 3-6 2.3 1.0 - 8.7 
4. Ohaubiskud 0.7 88.0 2.6 0.8 1.9 1.7 4.0 0.3 1.4 
5. Damark hand 5.8 74.4 1.7 3.0 8.4 3.7 2.0 1.0 6.2 
6. Kodhbar 5.5 75.8 0.2 4.5 6.6 3.4 2,1 1.9 5.2 
7. Kotdes 8.4 66.8 0.1 0.4 16.7 4.2 3.4 0.7 | ।୫.7 
8. Kotrabang 10.1 61.7 0.3 3.5 | 14.9 3.6 4.7 1.2 15.9 
9. Kurelo 8.2 61.4 1.5 7.୨9 | 10.2 5.9 2.7 2.2 7.9 
10. Lembai 6.2 74.4 0.2 0.3 | 12.8 3.5 2.5 0.6 10.8 
11. Matkatpatna | 4.0 72.4 9.1 2.0 4.6 3.1 2.2 2.5 2.7 
12. Oldhar 2.4 48.1 31.7 1.6 2.9 2.2 1.9 1.2 2.3 
13. Paschimdusi 19.1 453.7 1.2 0.9 ¦ 24.2 3.5 4.7 1.7 30.9 
14, Purbaduai 4.2 78.5 1.5 3.1 7.8 3.1 1.8 0.5 6.6 
15. Rahang 1.7 72.7 8.8 1.1 4.4 283 8.1 0.9 3.1 
16. Sera 5 89. 5 4.2 0.4 1.8 1.5 0.8 0.3 ` 1.6 

17. Tappa- 

Kanman 7.9 68.0 0.3 6.l 6.7 D.1 1.8 4.1 9.2 

18. Athaisi 6.1 69.6 4.8 4.7 7.2 3.4 2,4 1.8 6.9 

Total | 6.3 । 78. . ଠି 1.9 | .9 4.1 . 


From the Subdivisiona] total it will appear that winter rice (sarad) is grOwa: 


on 78°4 per cent. 


spring (dalua) rice are very small. 


area. The two ¢ 
figures bave not 
from touring ab 


but some Assistant Settleme 
trance of mung. 


In estimati 


of the total cropped area, 


The proportions of early (bials) and 


The pulses occupy 10-1 per cent. of the total. 


hief pulse crops are kulths and mung. It is unfortunate that separate 
been prepared for each of these crops. My impression gathered 
out in the district, was that the larger area is ocoupied by kultht, 
nt Officers were of opinion that there is & preponde- 
ng below the food-supply of the district, I have 
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Assumed that the two occupy equal areas- The area grown with mandia is vory 
smalle Bari lands and orchards cover 3-1 and 3:4 per cent. respectively of the 
‘cropped area. The area that is double cropped is 9-3 per cent. of the whole. 
There is, however, considerable reason {0 believe that the area shown as double- 
-cropped and consequently also the areas shown as grown with mandiz and pulse 
‘Crops are under-estimates. It has always struck m8 while on tour that a very 
much larger proportion than 10 par cent. of the cropped area was cultivated in the 
cold weather with mardta, kultht, mung and birt crops, and this impression has 
been corroborated by statements of Assistant Ssttlement Officers and Kanungos, 
‘who say that when Survey operation was first commenced—that is, in 1889-90— 
raiyats and zamindars combined together wholesale to conceal the double-cropped' 
‘area, and fortwo or three years refrained from growing winter crops. It was 
fancied that the new assessments would be & fasal-bandht assessment, and much was 
to be gained by concealing the dofasalt land. As the assessment bas been made 
On the basis of existing pak rents, raiyats and zamindars have gained nothing by 
the fraud, but we have been deprived of data from which the true food-supply of 
the District can be estimated. Varying estimates of the.true dofasal area have 
been given to me by different officers. Some have placed the proportion as high 
.as 33 psr cent. I do not think that it can be much less nan 20 per cent. 


Keeping these general remarks in mind, we may now look at the distribution 
of crops by Parganas. The figures which discloses most striking divergence from 
the normal have been dn the statement put in bold figures and may be briefly 
noticed as follows :=— 

Early rice is grown in largest quantities in Parganas Kotrahang and 

Hee Paschimduai- These are both protected Parganas 

: of very varied level with a considerable proportion 
of high land. The Parganns in which least bial is grown are Rahang, Serai and 
‘Chaubiskud, which are all situated round the lower reaches of ths great rivers at 
the point where they enter the ses and the Chilka- Ths lands of these Parganas 
.are low-lying and flat and consequently not suited to early crops. 


Winter rice is the principal crop in all Parganas, but the most striking 
aes preponderance is in the two Parganas Serai and 
' Chaubiskud which grow least bialt- 
The proportion is lowest in Oldhar, which contains extensive dalua lands, 
.and in Paschimduai with its larger bzals and pulse-cropped areas. 
Spring rice is grown in very small areas except‘in Parganas QOldhar, 
So Matkatpatna and Rabhang, Oldhar Pargana includes 
SPEIE P19, the Sar Lake, a fresh water lagoon into which the 
‘Bhargabi discharges through its escapes channels, the Bengai and Kanchi rivers. 
‘The lake is about 6 square miles in extent and very shallow, and & large portion 
is cultivated with dalua in winter months, In Matkatpatna the presence of the 
Kushabhbadra river which runs through the Pargana enables some dalua lands to 
“be irrigated up to February or March, after which date the river becomes tidal. 
In Rahang dalua is grown chiefly on the Samang-pat, a large expanse of low 
lying country north of Puri town which gets flooded annually from the 
.Bhargabi through the Dbhanua, East Kania and Athar-nala escape channels, 


Manda is grown in comparatively small areas chiefly as a second crop. 
‘Mandi . ` It will be noticed that it favours most the north- 
¢ : I | east Parganas, Kodhar, Kurelo, Tappa Kanman and 
Astrang (included in the Kodhar block), and Athaisi, which adjoin Cuttack. 
Kultht, mung and birt, the principal crops of the Pulse group, are grown 
ODN Mae CH BIR chiefly on double-cropped land, and therefore most 
dik extensively in Parganas Kotdesh, Kotrahang and 
Paschimduai, which alone have exceptionally large double-cropped areas. The very 
‘small areas covered by pulse crops in Parganas Chaubiskud, Oldbar, Rahang and 
‘Serai are, as I have said above, probably less than actual. 
Homestead lands and gardens are diffused more or less evenly over the: 
Eroaséitead Tend and gardens Subdivision.‘ ‘The area is conspicuously small 


ର Only in Chaubiskud and Serai. These two: Parganas 
ar6 situated close to the Chilkgs, I have noted in the general description how the 


village sites in this tract consist of bare isolated mounds rising only a litle above 
the general level. ଏ 
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like homestead, are 
in Serai Pargana,. 


n , Orchards, 
18 noticeably small 


Orchards. 


more or less evenly distributed. The area 
It is large in Chaubiskud, because there is 
a ନ lying between the a land 
. in the heart of the Pargana and the belt of ‘sand to 
the south-east which is covered with scrub jungles and fruit trees. 
i1scellaneous includes’ a multitude of crops which are all grown on areas 
Miscellaneous. 80 small that percentages if calculated would not 
be of any particular interest. 
The chief miscellaneous Crops are castor Oil, sugarcane, Cotton, indigo, 
pan, tobacco and vegetables. 


The castor plant is grown in small quantities in all Parganas. Its cultiva- 
(i) Castor-oil. tion is most extended in Athaisi and least in Serai. 
Sugarcane is, according to Survey records, grown in all parganas except 
{5 ) 8 Chaubiskud, Serai and Matkatpatna, It is pobably 
cultivated in portions of these three Parganas, but has 

‘escaped the notice of the Sur 


vey amins. The sugarcane areas in Parganas Athaisi, 
Kurelo and Tappa Kanman are relatively greater than else where. 


Cotton is grown in small quantities in all Parganas except Oldhar. There 
(iii ) Cotton. is very little in Matkatpatna, Serai, Chaubiskud 
and Paschimduai. The area is relatively greatest 

“in Kodhar Pargana. 
Indigo (included under “‘Dyes— other”) is grown in very smal quantities in 
iv ) Indigo 13 out of the 18 Parganas of the Sub-division. I§ 
pe is found chiefly in Kotdes Antrodh, Kotrahang 

and Damarkhand. 


Pan ( Betel ) is grown in small quantities in ten Parganas—chiefly in 
( v ) Péିn (Beta ) Damarkhand, Rahang, Lembai and Kotrahang. 
In north-west Damarkhand there is a pan-growing 
Centre at a place called Narsingpur. Cultivation has extended much of recent 
‘years and the particular variety grown there has established for itself pop ularity 
in the Cuttack and Calcutta markets, and is known by its local name as ‘“Narsing- 
pur pan”. The pan-gardens of Kotrahang, Lembai and Rahang ars to be found 
chiefly close to the Jagannath Road. The pen grown in these gardens is gold to 
pilgrims and exported to Puri town. | 
Tabacco is grown in 11 Parganas. The largest areas are in Kotdes, 
} Rahaug ana Paschimduai. The tabacco grown is 
Lees for the most part consumed locally. 
Vegetables (included under ‘‘ Miscellaneous crops—Food—others”) are grown 
“ everywhere on riversidelands and lands adjoining 
hes the village sitese The areas are relatively large 
in Rahang, Kotdes, Kotrahang, Lembai and Paschimduai which are traversed by 
the principal rivers of the district and have extensive village sites. They are 
infinitesimal in Damarkhand, Astrang, Kurelo, Tappa Kanman, four of the north- 
eastern Parganas. The chief varieties are mentioned in Mr. Nathan’s note quoted above. 
99. Mr, Nathan gives the following estimate of outturn per acre of the 


ifferent classes of paddy :— 
Outturn of crops. differen Caan y EE 
Bialt coos 20 to 120 average 322 
Chota laghw ନ 50 to 60 ” 2583 
Medium laghu ନ 100 t0 120 9 506 
Bara laghu os 140 to 160 45 690 
Sarad 200 to 220 ci 966 
Bara dhan 200 to 240 1012 


eco Ped . - 
i ) i! i Distri d it 18 
ery few crop experiments have yet been made in Puri District, and it 
a possible ର how far these estimates which are based on enquiries 
3ultivators can be accepted. a 
onus a Par experiments of which I could find records are the following:=—— 


Average 
i Settlement Officer Babu outturn in 86ers. 
Four made by Assistan Dov ars, Mohan Sinha, ଜା 669 
¢ : fficer Babu 
Five made by Assistant Settlement O a Das ତ. ଓ8୫2 


The general average of these experiments is nearly 800 seers, 
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As the Puri lands are none of them irrigated by canals, we may compare 
the averages found on irrigated lands of Cuttack and Balasore in the field season of 
1895-96. In Cuttack the average of 28 cuttings was found to be 961 seers per 
acre, and in Balasore the average of 21 cuttings was found to be 936 seers. 

In view of these estimates and experiments I think the produce of average 
sarad land may safely be taken at 900 seers per acre ¥. 

The produce of dials lands varies within very wide limits. Some #Bbialt 
land is as good or better than first class sarad land, while on the other hand some 
is very poor. For want of exact information I think we may take the average of 
Mr. Nathan’s estimates for bial and the three laghwus as an approximation. The 
average is 443 seers, we may say 450 seers. For estimating the produce of dalua 
lands there are no Puri experiments to assist, but 1 take the following from the 
statement published with the Director of the Department of Land Records and 
Agriculture's No. 356A., dated 3rd March 1898. The average of experiments in 
the Cuttack and Balasore Districts was 1, 226 lbs or 613 seers; 600 seers may 
be taken for simplicity. 

About the outturn of crops other than rice there is at present absolute 
uncertainty, as will appear from a comparison of Mr. Nathan’s estimates with. 
averages entered in the above statements. I give them side by side :— 

Outturn per acre in seers. 
(es ma eee ame aE i, ag Ne Crees Pewee ait cae I 
Director of the Land 


Records and Agrioulture’s 
statement of 3rd March 


Name of Crops. gee or a converted into 
Ap peas nGetaly 

Mandia 92 616 600 Mr. Nathan’s ave- 
Mung ନ 92 376 400 rage for mandia, 
Kultht eons 184 945 550 mung and hultht 
Arhar oa i 510 500 appear to be inex- 
Biri 2 375 400 plicably low; esti- 
Chana (grain) oe 467 450 mates based on 
Gabo (Caster oi) 92 | «<. Experiments are 
Rast (Til) 69 ଡି .« more reliable. 
Mustard 215 200 
Sugarcane ee 1,735 1,700 
Wheat ନ 355 360 


Of Cotton or Jute I can find no estimate, An acre pan garden yields 
about 7,200,000 leaves a year, according to an estimate made by Mr,D.H- Kingsford, 
Assistant Settlement Officer in charge, Balasore. 

An acre of tobacco land yields about 12,500 leaves (Mr. Nathan says five 
Joris per gunt, each jor consisting of two strings with 50 leaves on each)- 

100. In the ]ast section I have endeavoured to throw together some informa- 
tion on the subject of average outturns. It will be 
seen how imperfect and incomplete are the data, 
available, but they are the best we have and 1 propose to use them in order to 
prepare a rough estimate of the food supply of the Subdivision- The crop statement 
of the Sub-division is confined to the temporarily-settled Parganas, that is to about 
1,000 square miles out of total of nearly 1,200 (excluding the Chbilka Lake). 

The food-supply in this area may be estimated thus :— 

in 


Food-Supply of district. 


Crop. Area Averge outturn Total in 
Rice— acres. per acre in seers. maunds, 
Biali +... 928,000 450 3,15,000 
Sarad +. 3,56,000 900 79,65,000 
Dalua +. 16,000 600 2,40,000 
Total—Rice * .... 4,00,000 ove 85,20,000 
Pulses— 
Mandia sooo 9,000 600 1,385,000 
Kulthtt .... 24,700 550 3,40,000 
Mungt ... 924,700 430 2,47,000 
Sugarcane ... 560 1,700 24 000 
Total-Pulse, &6- 58,960 ନ 746,000 
Grand Total... 4,585,960 8 92,66,000 


4 This is Mr. Mepherson’s estimate. Is is higher than that adopted by me in chapter VE of thi 
† Thero-are not separate figures for kulthi and mang but as noted above, I have ai that thes କି 
grown over a more or less equal extent of country. Digitized by PP RACHIN, SOA 
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The areas under wheat, maize, ckana and other miscellaneous food crops 
are inappreciably small, and it is unnecessary to include them in the estimate, The: 
total area under oil-seeds is only 1,000 acres, and the outturn varies 60 much: 
according to the situation of the land and the variety of crop that an estimate of 
the total yield is impossible. It is unnecessary to allude here to the non-food crops, 
which also ocoupy an infinitesimally small proportion of the cultivated area of the. 
District, 


101. The information that is procurable regarding the earlier ନା 
F : in the district population is very meagre an 
NO eG pope oa unreliable. The first regular census was made in 
1872. Piror to that we have only rough estimates made by the Police and Survey 
Departments and based on the numbering of houses, At page 232 of the Famine 
Commissioner's Report of 1866 there is a statement of the population of the District 
by Parganas compiled by the Police in October 1866. It shows the number of 
inhabitants before the famine and the number that died during the famine, From 
the Survey offiice, I have obtained 2 statement of the number of houses and number 
of inhabitants ¢mpiled in the Survey operations of 1837-492 for all Parganas of the 
District except Malud, Bajrakote, Parikud, Manikpatna, Chaubiskud and Serai. I 
find that for the Parganas for which the figures of both periods are available, the 
increase of population for 1837 to 1865 amounted to 16 per cent. 


Assuming that the same increase occurred in the six Parganas mentioned we 
are able to construct the following comparative tabje for the three periods 183 7-41- 
1865 (before the famine) and 1866 (after the famine) :=— 


Name of Parganas, Population in Population in Population after 
1837-41. 1865. famine. 
Malud one (2,870) 3,329 1,812 
Bajrakote ooce (38,312) 3,842 1,947 
Parikud କି (8,823) 10,288 4,433 
Mamikpatna oe (5,262) 6,104 1,69 
Chaubiskud (24,701) 28,654 9,727 
Serai ଆ (9,813) 11,384 3,966 
Rahang one 88,228 80,375 43,229 
Lembai ee 29,979 41,896 37,696. 
Kotrahang କଶି 72,556 39,889 27,889: 
Paschimduai «en 14,636 18,326 16,828 
Purbaduai In 11,083 13,829 8,395 
Kotdes i 86,951 93,424 99,603 
-~ Banchas ର - 10,280 10,067 5,188 ¬ 
Athaisi i 6,926 13,447 7,561 
Antrodh a 15,900 20,683 10,663 
Astrang To 1,274 2,293 {45 
Kurelo one 5,433 10,920 5,233 
Kodhar ର 7,807 14,102 6,622 
Marichpur oo 6,421 R 7,449 3,222 
DamarkhanG en 7,930 12,445 5,532 
Oldhar ର 6,318 8,400 4,296 
Matkatpatna 1,062 1,039 603 
Total .... 3),77,559 4,52,133 2,61,610 


The increase of, population jn the first thirty years of the Settlement 
averaged as before mentioned 16 per cent. Then came the terrible calamity of the 
great famine, which according to the Police numbering reduced the population of 
the Sadar Subdivision by over 40 per cent. The population in 1866 remained about 
30 per cent. below what it had been thirty years before. 


The first regular census was made in 1872. In this, asin the Census 
Reports of 1881 and 1891, the statistics that were compiled are Thanawar and it 
is impossible to extract fgures for each Pargana without an amount Of expenditure 
and trouble incommensurate with the ot ject. Looking however, for the present,. 
to the Subdivision as & whole, we f nd that in 1872 the population had gone up to- 
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488, 751. In 1881 it rose to 564, 759 amd in 1891 to 613, 575. The fluctuation 
may be shown briefly thus :— 


: : I a ercentage of variati 
Period of numbering Population. Percentage of variation PoroenGaD cn abon 


on last settlement 


of census. On prévious psriod-. Survey numbering 
1837 — 41 ( Survey ) 377,559 4 
1865 (before Famine) 443,133 4-16 4-16 
1866 (after Famine) 261,610 — 40 = 30 
1572 465,751 -£-87 4-30 
1881 564,759 4-15 4-50 
1891 613,575 4 8 +62 


The most remarkable fact in the history of the district population is the 
-celerity with which it recovered after ths violant interruption of the Famine year- 
In six years the population neatly doubled itself, but this can scarcsly be regarded 
as within ths bounds of possibility and the true explanation seems to be either that 
“ths population before the famine was very much undsr estimated or that the 
number of deaths was very much over-estimated. Both causes were probably at 
work. It is exceedingly likely that as ths number of deaths was estimated from 
“ths number of empty and deserted housss. a great many p3ople who had 
temporarily removed to Khurda and the Garkjats were counted amongst the dead. 
Leaving out of account thes extraordinary disturbance of the Famine year, and 
‘comparing the population of 1872 with tha previous population of 1837 and 1865 
‘and with ths subsequent censuses of 1881 and 1891, it will appear that there has 
been a steady advance in the population. The growth from 1872 to 1891 has been 
25 per cent. It is not improbable, thsn, that the advance from 1837 to 1872 
‘amounted to 30 psr cent., and I am therefore inclined to place considerable 
reliance on the result of the Survey count of last Settlement - 


The statistical records of the censuses of 1872, 1881 and 1891 being 
Thanawar, I have endeavoured for ths sake of comparison to build up Thana 
totals from the Pargana figures of 1837 and 1865. For Parganas not con tained 
entirely within one Thanx a division has bsen made according to th3 6 xisting 
number of houses as counted in ths present Survey and Settlem3nt Oper ations. 
An attempt has also been made to estimate the present population of the D istrict. 
‘The number of houses in each thana being known, it has b3sn multiplied by the 
Thanawar average number of parsons to each houss according to the 1891 ¢ ensus. 
In this way the following comparative table has b3en prepared :— 

,Mutitiplicand 


Present | per house Estimated 
number of according to | Present 


Variation of 
Present estimated 


Nemo of | Popunlation|{Population Population, Fe 


population and | Bemarks- 
Thana. fin 2837-41. | in 1865. | in 1872. in 1881 | in 1891. J} houses. | census of :iPopulation! Population at 
- 1891. last Settlement. 

i 1 2 1 3 Hi 4 l 5 1 8 l 7 1 8 i ! 10 1 iL 
Gope . 74,796 106,844 | 96,098 116,167 | 134,038 23,868 [ 6'0 143,208 91 a i 
Pi Na T44,493 171,642 | 204,375 226,782 | 241,470 45,685 53 241,971 73 ee tL 
puri . | 158,270 164,647 |! 188,୧80 ୨୫୫21,810 | 238,067 {88.302 56 214.491 town of Purl 

i 6,927 44 30,479 55 and Nabba 
(Town) ˆ 244,970 thana of the 
1 | 1872 consus. 
Total ., | 377,559 __ 1 448.188 1 488,751 _ 1 564,759 1 __ 613,575 1 114,752 1. [680,140 1 66 ` 
Loi ooo efoto 1 200 Od 004,709 I 015,576 1 114,752 1 Le AP EN PNT 


The present estimated population is only 2'7 per cent. in advance of that 
‘ascertained in 1891. The advance of 1881 on 1872 was 15 per cent., and of 
1891 on 1881 8 psr cent- It may be that ths pressure of 
population on the rasources of the soil has gone almost as far as it can oO and 
that this is the cause of the slightness of the advance made during the last decade 
On the other hand ths Survey count of houses may b3 incorrect and this method 
of estimating the population does nob in any case pretend to be very exact. The 
‘table shows that the growth of population has been greatest in Thana Gope ୟା 
is nob unnatural, as that Thana was ab Last Settlement and still ‘is the least 
developed of the three. It is still much more cut off from the rest of the world 
by absence of communication than Thanas Pipli and Puri, which have in addition 

to the Trunk road, recently acquired the convenience of Railway Communication 
Looking to the general result of the above enquiries it may I think be safely 
assumed that the increase inthe population of the Sadar subdivision durin 4 
term of the last Settlement has been not less than 60 per cent. The imp kisi 
of this conclusion from th 3 ravenus and rent point of view will b3 discussed below 
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The number of males as shown in the census returns is slightly in excess 

Division by sex. of the number of females, especially in Puri Town. 
The proportions are-For the Subdivision, males 

“8506; females, 49-4. For Puri Twon-males, 55-3; females, 44-7. 7. 

Puri being one of the chief strongholds of Hinduism it is not surprising to 

Division of religion. find that Hindus COmpose 98-6. per cent,of the total 
population.Musalmans represent 1:3 per cent. The 

“proportion of Hindus is highest near the precincts of the sacred City, viz, in 

“Puri Thana and Puri Town: There are a large number of Musalmans in villace 
Gops, accounting for the high proportion in that Thana, i 


The general proportion of Hindus to Musalmans throughout Bengal in 1891 
was 64-07 and 31-70 per cent., respectively; in Cuttack 97-00 and 2°73; in Balasore, 
97-90 and 2-10, Puri is thus pre-eminently a home of the Hindus. 


It will be seen from the census statements that nearly 7 per cent. of the 
‘resident population in 1891 consisted of immigrants, By far the largest 
Tmmigration; number came from Cuttack District, and of these 
most settled in Thanas Gope and Pipli; where it 
may be presumed they engaged in cultivation and its accessory Occupations. 
The settlers in the southern portion of the District came chiefly from Madras. 
The recorded immigrants of Puri Town were probably for the most part pilgrims. 
There is no emigration from the District in the more special sense of the term. 
There is a Constant influx and efflux of pilgrims and labour between Puri and the 
neighbouring districts of Ganjam and Cuttack, but there is no cooly emigration. 
The difficulty of communication: with Calcutta has been hitherto a well-pigh 
.insuperable obstacle-e Now that it is shortly to be removed we may expect to 
find the cooly recuiter in the District. The year 1896 was 2 year in which there 
“was more movement of population than usual. The scarcity prevailing in the 
.flooded Parganas Purbaduai, Oldhar, Serai and Chaubiskud drove many of the 
poorer agricultural labourers to seek work on the East Coast and Bengal Nagpur 
Railways. Many of these labourers have not yet returned to their homes as the 
prospect of cultivation in Purbaduai and Oldhar is still by no means bright. 
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CHAPTER V. 


IRRIGATION AND PROTECTION IN ORISSA. 


103. In the last three chapters an account of the effects of flood and 
drought, and of the measures adopted in each of the three districts to mitigate 
such effects, has already been given, and I now propose to give & summary: of the 
history of irrigation in Orissa and of the influence of canals and embankments on 
rents and revenues. 

The correspondece on this subject ended with letter No. 1764 S. of the: 
4th October, 1899 from the Director of Land Records and Agriculture to the 
Secretary to the Board of Revenue in paragraph 7 of which it was promised that. 
the question should be dealt with in the fina] report on the Settlement, that in 
order {0 make this part of the report complete in itself a good deal of valuation 

“that may also be found elsewhere is here repeated. 

104. The Orissa canals were begun by the East India Irrigation Company, 

on the failure of which the works were taken 

History of the canals. over by Government at a valuation. 

The present project was commenced in 1868 at an estimated cost.of Rs, 3,23,15,845 
including Bs.2,04,089 for loss by exchange, and the construction estimate was 
“Closed on the 3Ist- reh, T895- Two estimates aggregating Rs. 61,858 were 
sanctioned by the Bengal Government in 1893 and 1895,:and the total expenditure 
to the end of 1895-96, against the old and current sanctions, amounted to 
Rs. 2,62,21,846 including & sum of Rs. 2,68,070 for loss by exchange; the expendi- 
ture of a lakb-and-a-half in the next two years raised the total to Rs. 2,68,73,151. 
As the result of this out-lay*, the Province of Orissa has been provided with the 
following works, which are for the most part situated in the Cuttack 
District :— Seven weirs across river channels with an aggregate length of 

‡ miles, and constituting, with the canal head sluices and entrance locks, the 
most extensive system of headworks of any cana] system in India. There are 204% 
miles of canals, which are navigable in addition to carrying water for irrigation; 
there are also 75 miles canal for irrigation only. Besides, there are 109% miles of 
distributaries and village channels. The maximum discharge of the canals in 
1895-96 was 6,058 cubic feet per second and the area shown as commanded is 
96,20,000 acres.+ 

The Orissa canals have never paid their way; the water rate is only Re, 1-8 
per acre and the receipts for big navigation and irrigation barely cover the 
working charges and do not touch the interest. Thus it was natural that the 
responsible officers and Government should cast about for a means of meeting the 
deficit. As early as 1874 Colonel Gulliver proposed an extra rate of annas 8 per 
acre for protection; and in 1877 a Bill was drafted and introduced into the Bengal 
Council with the object of imposing a compulsory cess upon the Occupants of all 
lands irrigable from, or protected by, the Orissa and south Bihar canals, Mr, G. 
Toynbee, 1. C. §., being deputed on special duty in the fame year to make special 
enquiries in Orissa in connection with it. The Bill was, however, subsequently 
drafted, mainly on the ground that the prospects of irrigation in South Bihar were 
more favourable than had been expected. In 1881 some further suggestions were 
made by the officers of the Publie Works Department for the ehancement, during 
the coming Settlement, of pahs rents by Rs. 2-8 per acre where efficient protec- 
tion had been given ( see Mr. Commissioner Smith’s letter No. £26 TI, dated 21st 
November, 1881 )- Eventually these proposals resolved themselves into a sUgges- 
ion for the levying of a special rate in addition to the land reyenue on the Jines of 
the North-Western Provinces Act VIII of 1873. 

The history of the enquiries made in Orissa for the purpose of deciding on 
the justice and expediency of such a tax are summed up as follows in a letter by 
Mr. Maude, the late Settlement Officer :-—— 


‘¥ See alco Paregrephs 66 to 63 end 72t078. 
{4 See Revenue Report for 1897-98, 
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i 105. The last epoch of the.history of the question:of imposing an owner's: 
rate on: canal irrigated. :lands’ appears to ‘have 
commenced from the ‘date: of.a Minute .of the 
Secretary of State in the year 18683, mm which-it was remarked: with .réference to: 
certain irrigation reports ofthe Government of India'in the Public Works Departrt-: 
ment, that no reference was made tothe question of an.oOwner’s water rate, which 
it was said had been the subject of.former correspondence with the ‘Government 
of India. I ® I 


History of enquiries down to 1892. 


It was further requested .that the Secretary of ‘State might be informed of 
the proceedings of the Government of India.in this-mattere The object of an 
owner’s rate was at that time defined as the securing to ..the State of its shares of 
the.-higher rents which the landlords.have, by reason of canal irrigation, been. able 
to impose on the cultivators. ¢ ; 


; In letter No. 780. R., dated. the 13th’ August, 1883, the Government of 
India called on the Bengal Government to. consider the question with special 


namely, on the one side the unremunerativeness, both at that time and as far as 
could be foreseen for some time to come, of the Orissa canal system was the fact 

that an owners rate could be imposed at one, whereas,an increased land revenue 
was’ barred until the year 1897, and on the other the probable ‘discouragement of 

zamindars from inducing their raiyabs to take canal and the possibility of the 
zamindars handing the onus of the rate on:to the rajyats SO as to make it result in 

a mére increase .of water rate. It was fully recognised that the imposition of an 
owner's rate depended on the assumption that rents had largely risen owing to the 

canal works, and in support:of this an opinion was quoted of the then Commissioner 
of Orissa to the effect that the rise in rents had been not less than Rs, 2-8-0 per 

acre on areas merely protected by canal embankments, letting alone any rise due 
to irrigation itself. ! 


The conclusions of the enquiry which resulted from fhe revival of the 
question in 1883 are set forth ina report from the Comissioner to thé Board of 
Revenue, dated the 21st June, 1684. ‘The Commissioner was of. opinion that 
there was no evidence to show either that the increase in rents had been greater in 
irrigated ‘than ‘in non-irrigated tracts, or that ‘such incréase: as there had been 
was due to the canals. In support of the former statément he referred ‘to the. 
rise in rentals as shown by the latest road cess valuations, From examination of z 
number of: villages of both classes ‘(within and without.’ the range ‘of canals) it 
appeared that,-in the irrigable villages, the rise inten years had ranged from 5-8 to 
17-4 per cent, while in the non-irrigable villagesit had rarged from 12.9 to-17-8 per 
cent. In view of the above facts, it was decided that, before anything further was 
done, the question should be discussed by ‘the Canals:-Commissior, which was then 
about to sit to: enquire into certain complaints as to the administration of the 
Orissa canals-- The Commission was appointed in the same year, 1884 and took up 
this question among others. Their decisions, which ‘are given in paragraphs 50-67 
of their report, are summed up in & letter from the Government of India, No. 492 
R.; dated the 13th September, 1887. The Commission held briefly that the evidence. 
of a rise of rentals due to the canals was not sufficiently. clear.or. separable from 
that of a rise due to other causes to warrant the imposition of:any general or pro- 
portionate owner's rate, and that the proper apportionment of .such a rate upon lands 
where rents have directly risen from canal irrigation, would be a difficult and pro~ 
bably unremunerative task. They believed also that the paht or ordinary unpro- 
tected raiyats in Orissa were so depressed that any rate thus imposed on the landlords 
would be passed on to the tenants, and thus increase the unpopularity of irrigation. 
They did not recommend that Government should attempt to levy an owner’s rate. 
They suggested as an alternative the .imposition of an insurance: rate against floods 
and droughts. The local Government did not, however, see its way to recommend 
even this alternative proposal. The Government of Indis; did not consider the 
information’on the subject to be complete, and enquired whether the agency of 
the Kanungos of the Province could not be utilised to check zamindars’ papers, So as 
to afford reliable information as to the best means of levying canal revenue- 


During the year 1888 personal enquiries on the above point were made 
both by the local officers and by the Director of Land Records.’ The result of the 
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enquiries showed that it was hopeless to attempt to obtain correct returns by the 
agency of the patwaris and kanungos. The Director of Land Records accordingly 
Suggested that in the coming Survey and Settlement operations, the irrigated parts 
should be first taken in hand and accurate data thus obtained on which a decision 
as to an owner’s rate could be based. With this view, be suggested that & distino- 
tion should be made in the records between :— 


(1) Lands brought under cultivation entirely owing to irrigation from canal- 
(2) Lands which are only irrigated in years of drought and are therefore 
merely protected from & failure of crop. 


The proposals of the Director of Land Records were recommended to the 
Government of India and were approved in that Government's letter No. 453 R., 
dated the 27th June, 1889. It does not appear, however, that they were ever reduced 
to any practical form in the records, although in a letter of ths Bengal Government, 
No. 339 L. R., dated the 16th March, 1891, the following point among others was 
Suggested as requiring statistical information :— 


The effect of canal irrigation on the rent roll, and whether any increase 
due to irrigability hss taken place which will {justify Government in immediately 
Putting an owneér’s rate On thé landlord. 


The instruction was subsequently followed by Government letter No. 1022 
L- R., dated the 6th August, 1891, and by Government letter No. 282 L. R., dated 
the 26th July, 1892. 


As the result of these orders, long notes based on a priors reasoning were 

‘Reporte of 1992-98. written by Messrs. Sen and Mitra, Assistant Settle- 

ment Officers, and a detailed enquiry was made by 

the former officer into the extension of rents and oultivation in the permanently- 
settled estate of Darpan on the High Level Canal. 


In 1893, Messrs. Sen and Mitra were placed on special duty to complete 
the necessary enquiries, and they submitted reports, the former on 29 villages on the 
Kendrapara Canal System, the latter on 14 villages on the Taldanda-Machgaon 
System. These reports, together with an abstract of Mr. Sen’s report on Darpan, 
were submitted to Government along with Mr. Maude'’s letter No. 2399 of the 16th 
November, 1893, 


The Government of India were not however willing to accept this report 
as final, and in their Jetter No. 342-848 of the 29th January, 1895, laid down the 
broad lines on which the Settlement Officers should proceed in their future 
‘enquiries. These orders were elaborated by the Directore of Land Reocords end 
Agriculture in his letter No. 2201 S., of the 24th July, 1895, and his instructions 
‘were approved by the Board of Rsvenue in their letter No. 842 A., of the 12th 
August, ' 895. 

In 1896 a report was submitted by Babu Sri Gopal Bhattacharji on the 
effect of irrigation in Balasore; but as he found only 10 villages in the District with 
2 substantial area irrigated, the report did not add very much to our information. 


Nothing further was done until after the conference in Cuttack of ଧର୍ମ 
1897, when definite instructions were issued to & 
f , | f 
ତ officers settling rents in the field, for the compila- 
‘tion of statistics of the lines laid down by the Director. 


At the end of the year, reports were received from seven officers dealing 
with the figures for 320 irrigated and & number of unirrigated villages, situated on 
all the canals except the Machagaon and Jajpur extension. 


The figures were abstracted in a note by Mr. Webster, but were not 
‘considered to afford, in themselves, sufficient material for afinal report to the 
Government of India. 


Since then, reports dealing with the revenue proposals for almost all 
Parganas in Cuttack have been received, and in all cases where lands are either 
Protected or irrigated the effect of such irrigation and protection on rent rates and 
extension of cultivation forms the subject of one or more paragraphs of the reports. 
Lastly, the large permanently-settled Parganas of Derabisi has been attested in 
order to add to our information as to the effect of irrigation in parmanéntly-settled 
areas, and two reports embodying the results of this enquiry have recently been 
submitted to the Director. 
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A preliminary report on the conclusion based on the reports for the 
:settlement of revenue has also been submitted with this office letter No. 281 of 6th 
April, 1899 and forwarded to the Board of Revenue with letter No. 1764 S., of the 
-A4th October, 1899 from the Director of Land Records. 


106. The lines on which the present report should proceed are laid down 
in a note of the 8th December, 1898, by Mr. P C. Lyon, 
the Director of Land Records. 

In this note it was enjoined that the report should deal s3parately with 
“-psrmamently and temporarily-settled areas, and that answets to the following ques- 
tions should, if possible, given for both :— 

(1) Have rent rates risen in consequence of the facilities for irrigation ? 

(2) Has cultivation extended to lands only culturable with the help of 

irrigation ? 

(3) To what fresh areas will irrigation from Canals now existing extend 

during the course of the Settlement ? 

(4) Has the protection afforded by canal embankments (as distinguished 

from agricultural embankments)— 
(a) Raised rent rates ? 
(b) Brought new lands into cultivation, and to what extent ? 

(5) To what extent has this protection improved ¢ollections ? 


It is in the first place very difficult to observe the distinction here laid 
Ditffioulty of following these lines. down between 6anals and canal embankments. 


These embankments are said to protect from flood nearly 5 ‡ lakhs of 
acres, while some 2 lakhs of acres are irrigated. 


The lands of most villages amd of the majority of tenants within this 
protected area comprise both irrigated and unmirrigated lands, and the figuras 
quoted by me must be understood to embody the results of protection accompanied 
by irrigation, though I shail endeavour to separate the results in the light of the 
criticisms of the local officers. 


It appears to me that the first point to be considered is the extent to which 

Kstimated value of irrigation Orissa stands in need of any artificial supply of 

to the country. water, and to this end I give here a short note on 

‘the rainfall. After reading this it will be easier to understand the variations in the 
‘area irrigated, and the uncertainty of the results. 


107. Orissa is primarily a land of abundant rainfall. The table annexed show 

that since 1860 the average registered fall for the 

year has been 62-02 inches on the whole, viz., 60-87 

in Cuttack, 66.34 in Balasore, and 58.85 in Puri, and the only occasions on which 

it was less than 50 inches have been in Cuttack the years 1864,1869,1870,1876,1877 

and 1885; in Balasore 1873 and 1879, and in- Puri 1864, 1865, 1869, 1870,1876, 
1877, 1885 and 1887. 


It will be seen that the deficiency is more frequent in Puri, which is also 
the only district in which the fall is occasionally less than 40 inches: It is not , 
however, by any means the case, that & little shortage in the rainfall must entail 
loss of crops‘ The most serious famine of the century was Caused by failure of the 
September and October rains in 1865, and in spite of the very scanty fall of 1876 
and 1877 the rains of September and October saved the crops- In 1896 with & 
rainfall of but little below the normal, serious loss was caused by the cessation of 
the rains early in September, the effect of this being much aggravated by high 
floods in the early part of the year and in August. 


| It is evident that well-distributed rainfall of 40 inches with not less than 4 
inches* in October is sufficient to secure the crop, though for a bumper harvest at- 
least 50 inches with 8 inches in September and 6 inches in October is needed. 


In the last 39 years the fall of October has been less than 4 inchss fifteen 
times in Cuttack, twelve times in Balasore, and only six times in Puri: such failure 
is however most serious in this last district, which depends to a very great extent 
on the late rain. On the whole we may say that once in every four years the 
rainfall is less than the maximum compatible with ripening of the crop, and Causes 
the loss of a fourth to a half of the rice in the unirrigated lands- 


Lines of present Report. 


‘Rainfall. 


* See paragraph 629 of Famine Commissioner’s Report of 1866. 
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` Statement showing the rainfall in inches :— 


`; ¥ : Cyclone. 
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CUTTACK. BALASORE- PURI- 
rr  oTG6tal Total ee | Total 
Year. Septem- {Octohb-| fall of - Octob:|. fall of Septem- Octob-; fal fall of 
ber. er. ithe | ber- | er. | the ber. ¦ er. | the 

yeare fr ie lu rr year Ba 
FI] 2 1 8 4 4 7 5:7 4 6 7 7 | 8 | 9 1 i 
1860 [12-50 | 0-70 [ 46-80 ( 15.20 1-30.] 50-60 । 20-00 4-50 74-10 
1861 | 15-68 4-561 76-28 | ୩୮-40 4.70 ¡76-50 | 14-10" | 6:10 3-00 
1562 ¦ 11:98 | 13-38 | .62-98 -| 35-40 # | 29:-30#|111-90 16-60 42.20 {136-10 
1863 | 7-10 ¦ 2-00! 69-77% ¦ 14-95 "7-70 | 86.80 ।! 15-80 7-80 ¦ 60-90 
1864 | 8.90 | 2-60 | 48-70 ¦ 7-90 6.10 ¦ 64-80 | 8-60 6-20 | 42-20 
1865 | 7-44 । . 51-40 ¦, 9:30 . "| . 0-30 | 52.60 | 5-20 ... | 36-30 
1866 | 2.60° | 11-85! 60-95 ` 10-50. 8-55: 68-25 | 12-10 11-10 | 7-20 
1867 | 10-11 5-40 | 50-75 | 1522 ` [୮ 9:00. 1 67:62 | 10-60 14-30 | 70-00 
1568 ¦ ` 9-80 ¦ 1-96 | "52-81 | ` 9-60": 0-40 | 7 7-00 ` |. ..5“05 0-30 | 50-97 
1869 | 9-28 5:35 | 48-14 | 13-19 । 6-74 | 49:77 |. 12-48. | 6-69 | 4487 
1870 | 8-80 ୫-61 | 49-92 | 11-46 .- ¦. . 7-69 | 54-77 | 6:58: | 10.95 | 48-44 
1871 | 9-67 ୮ 0-91 | 50-39. | 14-82 .' “. ` 618 | ;63-41 | 12-39. -|- 1-40 | 56-39 
1872 | 5-76 ¦ 16-16 | 71:16" | 18:97 ` 11-97 ¦ 71-29 | 7:04 | 16-19 | 75-14 
1878 | 6:27 .' , 2-54: 38:61 - 7:61 '4-69 ¡ 46-35 । 9:2୮ । 12:53 | 52-2 
1874 ¦ 19:13 | 10-711 86-74 ¦ 7-60 ` ¦ 12-08 | 55-19 | 4-87 9-62 ¡ 61-78 
1875 | 19-26: |: 10-251 91-92 | 12:69 ୪ 2-37 | "59-45 | 11-87 ` | 5-01 | 64-16 
1876 | 9:83 |! 489 | 41-28 | 15:95: “10-32 ¦ 82-72" | 9-61 6-64 | 34.93 
. 1877 | 6-25 । .8-05| 4118 | 551 3-392 | .67-40` | 6-70 451 | 35-15 
1878 | 6-40 4-92 54:57 7-90 8:59 | ' 61-89 | 13-56 ` | 14-08 ¦ 54-66 
1879 ¦ 9-44 ¡- 4.98 | 60-62 | 17-09: | ..610 |¡ 49-62: | 12-11 | 4-56 53:57 
1880. { 10.29 5-17 | 67-06 | 11-63: | 5-28 1; 74:88" -1 15-14 | 10-63 | 87-58 
1881 | 11-27 । 288 | 59:33 । 14-72 8:35 | 79-71::] . 6-30 4:37 | 49-83 
1882 ¦ 11.86 | 764 75:96 |. 21-69 | 10-10 ¦ 79-02 | .7-54 7-95 | 43-93 
18883" 19:98 | 55 | 67:24 | 8:76 „1 1-70 |, 63:21 ` | 13:61 ; | 495 | 61-18 
1884 | 8-68 | 2-40 | 5942 | 13:57 ` -| 4-48 | 76-24 | 15-10 | 17:18 65-01 
1885 ` | 8:33 | 2-60 | 47-74 | 11-07 | 1-84.(;59:83. | 6-05 5-73 | 38-16 
1886 | 13:99 | 11-771 79-70 | 17-82 ` J 5-65 | 73:96 . | 14-78 | 6-14 | 56-55“ 
1887 | 7.08 2:26 | 54-03 | 499 3.09 ! 53:43 |. 6:31 5-68 | 38-20 
1888 | 8.81 1:34 | 56-93" ¦ 12-32 | 1-64 | 59:84 | 7-89 1-66 | 44-22 
1889 { 65-26 8:24 | 69-88. || 615 | ˆ 6:52 ' 57-26 | 6-44 । 12-43 | 79-01 
1890 | 17-58 | 7-89 65:81 | 18:68' “ ¦ 10-16 | 66:57 | 14:77 | 10-61 ¦ 72-02 
1891 | 28-72 1. :68 | 7 73-76 *| 16:81. ,| 0-76 | 69:52 | 16:09: | 2:83 | 59-93 
1892 |! 10-35 7-39 ¦ 50-84 ! 11:40 | 7:98 | 56:24 | 8.34. | 587 46-57 
1893] 15-44 ¦ ୬-03 81-52 | 19-04 | ୫:65 | 92:39 ˆ | 17-30 । 7-96 71-23 
1894 | ` 6-45 7-761 60-82 | 6-86 4-70 | 61-69 | 7-54 7-50 | 52:88 
1895 | 8-60 5-89 | 67:71: | "6:52 | - 3-78 | 58:67- [ 12-77 .| ୩81 67-81 
1896 9-49 0.03 | 58-52 | 10-59 ର ¶ 62-17 6-83 0-81 ¦ 53-13 
1897 | 789 8-92 | 63-82: | 5-90 । 14-18 | 65:05 | 7-45 | 10-12 | 55-12 
1898 | 8-56 9-01] 59:85 | 11-383: }10-311-59:62 | 6-57 | 9-751 50-55 
Average! 10-22 । 5-44) 60-87 । 12:26 । , 656 । 66:34  । 10-52  । 8-551 58-85. 

Average of Orissa—Fal] i in Oo 11-00. 

Fall in October. 6-85 

Total fall of the year. 62:02 
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Brtont of Terigation, 108- The areas irrigated by the Orissa Canals 
from 1870 up to date are as follows. :— 
ORISSA PROJECT. 
Taldanda (Kendrapara | High Level High High 
Year. jCamal and! Canal and | Canal- Level |- Level | Jajpur Total. 


its bran- its Range I. | Canal- | Canal- | Canal. 
ches. | branches. Range II. RangeIlI* 
1 [| 2 | 8 | 4 ¡। 5 [ 6 (୩ | 8 

Acres. Acres. Acres. | Acres. 8 
1869-70 | 1,564 165 | Ares 729 
1870-71 | 9୨୨୨ । ୫,୨67 | 192,162 HN ଜଜ । 9୨2,128 
1871-72] ୨୨2 | ୫/860 7,501 ର h «| 11,658 
1872-73! 198 | 4/818 237 ନ 4,153 
1873-74] 1,738 | ୮825 3,018 i ର ww | 192,571 
1874-715 | 4,୧95 | 11105 7,259 a mm . | 92459 
1875-76] 1271 | 11577 5,561 .. | 18,409 
1876-77 | 5,157 | 17206 8,019 ho ର .» | 80,382 
1871-78 | 32,604 | 58,769 । 1୧2129 po mn ,.. | 98,495 
1878-79 ¦ 36,097 | 61,088 | 14,070 mm we | 111,250 
1879-80 | 37,279 | 57,641 | 18,715 189 । ୨14 .. | 109,038 
1880-81 | 39,400 | 61,871 | 14093 182 51,745 we | 117,221 
1881-82 | 43,941 | ୩୦,627 | 15,588 283 | 1,839 .. | 132,278. 
1882-83 | 44,181 | 72,468 |! 18,955 । ୨୫୨ | 1,585 »« ! 188,028 
1883-84 | 10,300 | 23,685 । 11,937 । 8୨8 | 2515 .. | 48,760 
1884-85 | 10,546 | 33,022 | 12270 we | 8,104 .. | ୬58,942 
1885-86 | 15,489 | 36,375 | 18,404 265 | 6,806 .“ | 72,839 
1886-87 | 18,685 | 39,714 | 12,419 । 407 | 6491 ୧“ | 77୮,709 
1887-88 | 31,277 | 54,404 | 15319 994 | 7,569 »« | 109,506 
1888-89 | 40,391 | 72,796 | 18,092 | 2,385 !25,628 । . |! 159/292 
1889-90 | 40,246 | ୩77874 | 26,599 | 2563 । 39,345 .. | 186,697 
1890-91 | 41,806 | 74,970 | 21,984 | 2,508 | 39,036 .« | 180,299. 
1891-92 ` 41,906 | 74,180 | 22,493 | 2,513 86911] । 459 | 1୩7685 
1892-93 | 36,591 | 67,728 । ୨21,225 | 329 । 82,201 878 ¡| 160,952 
1893-94 | 12,054 | 61,259 | 10,491 | 27052 | 15,809 | 1,868 | 103,526 
1894-95 ! 24,606 | 65,482 । 18)771 | 581 | 14,482 | 1,689 । 122,561 
1895-96 | 25,672 | 68,936 3,859 892 | 10,105 | 4,996 | 119,460 
1896-97+ 52,048 | 81,300 । 2୫,୦42 | 3,330 | 31215 [16,080 | 207,016 
1897-98+| 50,304 | 75,811 । 22,052 | ୫243 | 29,193 [14,999 | 185,602 
1898-994! 51,175 | 74,871 | 2୨,232 ! 2.937 | 28,685 । 10.466 | 189,866 


(These figurs are given by the Public Works Department, the totals in 
column 8 are not in all cases correct.) 


To explain the variations from year to year is a very difficult taske When 
the canals were first opened the people hung back, being timid and averse from any 
innovation, and they were also afraid that irrigation would be made an excuse for 
the enhancement of rents and revenue- To allay their apprehensions a& procla- 
mation ‡ was published by Government in 1866, “declaring the water rate to be 
wholly distinct from land revenue amd promising that at the next revision of the 
Settlement no increased rate of assessment would be imposed on amy lands by 
reason Only of their being irrigated. These promises failed to produce much 
effect, and in 1877 they were withdrawn by the issue of a revised proclamation.8 

A more effective inducement to take water was the gradual reduction of 
the rate from Rs. Rs. 3 per acre to Re. 1-8, a measure which was described 
by the lieutenant-Governor, Sir George Campbell, as resembling & Dutch auction. 

The result of the reduction in the rate may be seen in the steady increase 
of irrigation up to 1874-75, but why there was a falling off more 1874-75 ‘to 1878 
is not clear. The quinquennial system of five-year leases at Re.1-8 and annual 
Jeases at Rs. 3 (and Rs. 2 for lift), and high prices and scarcity of water in 1878, 

+ Figures for actual irrigation; in previous years the assessed areas are given. 


$ Notificatin of 19th July, 1866. 
§ See despatch No. 43 of 10th August, 1876 from the Secretary of state fer Indis. 
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the year of the Madras famine, account for the Jarge area irrigated from 1878 to 
1883. Tn the Jatter year most of the Jeases expired and were not renewed, so that 

. there was & dropp from 1,383,028 to 48,766 acres. Various reasons are assigned 
for the objection of the people to execute the leases, but I cannot do better than 
‘quote the opinion arrived at by the Commissioners appointed to enquire into the 
abuses of irrigation in 1884 :— i 

“In Orissa the norma] rainfall being ample, the value of canal irrigation 1s 
exceptionally dependent on the character of the season. Cultivators frequently 
allege that they were in the first instance partly induced to take water leases by 
‘assurances of increased outturn, which have not been fulfilled; but in the opinion 
of many and certainly in that of fhe Uriya peasant, the chief value of canal water 
lies not in any improvement which it may ‘render possible in the outturn of an 
ordinary year, but in the protection which it affords against total or partial 
failure in years of drought. In the case of these high lands which cannot grow & 
late rice crop without canal water, these remarks do not apply.” 

“This being g0, it is but natural that when water leases expire the cultiva- 
+fors should be disposed to put off renewing their engagements till a period of drought 
occurs; and when the hour of need does come there is a sore temptation to take 
water, without leasing, from neighbouring leased fields or other available sources, 
and go to avoid the necessity of paying Rs. 3 per acre for & single year or engaging 
for a period of five years is order £0 secure the lower rate of Re. 1-8, When zz 
small number of Jeases expire the difficulties arising from this tendency can be 
more or less readily met; but in Orissa, with the year 1882-83 the so-called five- 
year leases all expired together, and that under circumstances tending to increase 
the usual reluctance to renew. In three out of the preceding five years the 
rainfall had been sufficient and timely, and consequently the benefit derived from 
canal irrigation had been comparatively small.” 

Cultivators, penny wise and pound foolish as they are, soon began to realise 
that the loss of their crops from drought more than counterbalanced the saving of 
“the water rate; the area slowly rose, and with the next quinguennia! period 2 much 
large’ number of leases were executed and the maximum of 1,86,627 acres was 
reached in 1889-90. A few years of abundant and excessive rainfall brought the 
irrigated area down to 1,19,460 acres in 1896, when the drought of September to 
November created an universal demand for water and the irrigated area rose at a 
bound to 1,82,029 acres, and in the Irrigation Returns of 1897-98 is shown as 
1,92,676 acres + out of a total irrigable ares of 3,03,750 acres. In the following 
year there was 2 falling off in ‘the area irrigated, due to less irrigation of rabs and 
.dalua On the High Level and Jajpur canals. This is accounted for by the success 
of the sarad crop, which sufficed to support the cultivators in idleness through the 
cold and hot seasons. 

ର The difference between leased, assessed, and irricated areas is sh in ¢ 
following table for 1898-99 :— oem ie 


Leased. Assessed. Irrigated. 
Acres. Acres oe ua 
Long leases IF 1,91,019 1,566,058 
Season leases-Sugarcane ... 624 624 
Autumn rice 1183 118 
Rabt and datua soe 5,122 5,054 
Total .“ 1,96,878 1,91,849 1,89,866 


The irrigated area excludes fields for which leases were ; 
which water could .not be, or was not, supplied. The assessed a oo i 
-chaukidar jagirs, to which water was supplied free of charge. ND 
In the Settlement records the total area recorded as lea: CS 
is in Cuttack 1,37,888 acres, and in Balasore 28,856, a aon 
“The discrepancy is due partly to the exclusion of & large irrigated a ର 20 De ores, 
and partly to the fact that some of the Settlement figures are for the years 1895.96 
some for 1896-97, and some for 1897-98, and that during every year the ‘irri 6, 
area has been rapidly increasing: It is likely to Continue to increase until 1901 02 
“when many leases fall in, and their immediate renewal will depend to some extent 
‘the character on the season. ent on 
fF TO Re fs less than the leased area shown above. | 
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109. Enquiries into the comparative outturn of rice on wet and dry lands 

Inorease in preductive power have been carried on for many years past. 
of land due to irrigation. Mr. Boothby and Mr. Shore, of the Irrigation 
‘Company, estimated the yield of clean rice from irrigated land at 1,209 ibs per 
acre, or nearly double that from the unirrigated. These estimates were based on 
the results in the Godaveri delta, and were hardly applicable to Orissa. In 1872 
‘Colonel Haig, one of the most eminent engineers who have made a study of the 
Orissa canal System, estimated the average yield of the year on well irrigated light 
.s0ils at 25 £0 29 maunds of paddy per acre, while that of similar unirrigated lands 


was from 12} to to 14 maunds only. He also found the raiyats admit that on 
lower and stiffer soils irrigation, even in a year of heavy rainfall, would have 
raised the outturn from 27‡ £0 32‡ maunds, because in the first place the crop would 
have been planted earlier and have been strong enough to withstand the.heavy rain 
of June; and secondly, because the siliy canal water would have enriched the soil. 

Again, Mr, Wylly, the Canal Revenue Superintendent, gave the following 
.abstract of his experiments; the figures are somewhat obscured by the nature of the 
year, crops on the lowest and best lands having suffered from excess of rain- 


Place. Class of land. Irrigated. Unirrigated. 
Mds. Srs. Mds. Srs. 
Highest 18 ୦ 17 0 
[ First Class { Lowest 11 24 8 0 
High leval } Class f Highest 13 8 9 24 
canal. । i 192 8 ୨ 28 
L Third Class { Highest 8 12 6 25 
1X Lowest 8 4 ଠି 28 
First Class 53 36 ଠ 32 ୦0 
a Second Class ,, 33 16 19 8 
i Third Class 21 ୦0 11 8 
f First Class 
: - . d Class { Highest 37 2 24 ଠ 
Kendrapara Second Class { 0 0 
| Third Class ¢ Highest 34 ଓ 28 ଠ (a) 
ଏ 1 Lowest 18 37 12 24 


The results are expressed in standard maunds of paddy. 
(a) Doubtful. 


In Colonel Haig’s note of 1877 ¥ he gives as the result of 783 experiments 
in 1878-79 the increased value- of the paddy on irrigated land at Rs. 16-4-9 the 
-equivalent of 15-69 maunds of grain. In the Mahanadi Division the difference in 
‘yield was 9-75 maunds of paddy, and in the next year the avarage difference was put 
-down at 6.13 maunds of paddy. 


The Irrigation Committee + of 1884, basing their Opinions on the 
experiments of 1877 to 1884, assumed the difference between the outturn of 
‘wet and dry, 4 6., unirrigated, land to be 5 maunds per acre, but were 
‘at the same time careful to guard themselves against generalising for the entire 
Province even on the large number of experiments before them. 


It remains to see how far these conclusions are borne out by more recent 
‘enquiries. 

Tn‘ the decennial period of 1885-86 to 1896-97 the results of 428 experiments 

‘by officers of the Irrigation Department was to give an average yield for irrigated 
lands of 19-72 maunds of paddy and 28-17 maunds of straw, against an average for 
the unirrigated lands of 15-59 maunds of paddy and 22-02 maunds of straw. Jn the 
provisiona] estimate of the outturn of winter rice per acre submitted to the 
Government of India in 1898 { the average yield of clean rice per acre was taken 
at 1,045 lbs. for irrigated and 902 lbs. for unirrigated lands. For the four years 
1895 to 1899 the average of the-experiments made by officers of the Collectorate 
#* No, 1028 1. of 21st March 1897, Colonel F.T. Haig, Joint Secretary to the Government of Bengal, in Public 

Works Department, to the Commissioner of Orissa, paragraph 34. 
{ Paragraph 41 of Report. 
{ Director of Land Records and Agriculture to Government, No. 356 A. dated 3rd Marochb, 1898. 
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and Settlement staff gave an average for irrigated land of 1, 996 Ibs. of paddy, and! 
for unirrigated of 2,003 lbs. per acre. 


It remains £0 be considered what the equivalent of paddy is in cleaned rice. 
This depends & good deal on how dry the paddy was when weighed. In Orissa it is- 
the custom to give out the paddy in contract, the agreement being that for every 
25 gownis of paddy 10 to 12 gownis of dry rice are returned. This rice, however, 
has a far greater specific gravity than the paddy, and in fact more that half 
weight is returned“ The Irrigation Department have taken the weight of rice at 
two-thirds of that of the paddy, and in some experiments made by Babu Jamin: 
Mohan Dass and Mr. Maude this weight was actually obtained; but as a rule, 
allowing for the paddy being slightly damp when weighed, I think five-eights a safer- 
proportion to take. 

Thus we get as the result of those three sets of experiments last quoted :—: 


Weight of cleaned Rice per acre 


fe ee Ee Ne SN 
Irrigated. Unirrigated. 
lbs. lbse 


Experiments of Irrigation 

Department, 1985-96 oe 1,014 802 
Estimate sent to Government 

of India by the Director of the 

Department of Land Records 


and Agriculture,Bengal ree ooee 1,045 902 
Civil Experiments of 1995-98 .... 1247 1252 
Average woe 1,102 `“ 985 


The figures for the irrigated area in the first two sets of experiments are’ 
lower than those given in the earlier experiments of 1878-84, and 1 think that in the: 
years 1885 to 1890 there must have been some confusion between weights of rice 
and paddy. On the whole we may, I think, assume the out-turn ab 133 maunds or’ 
1,110 bs. for irrigated, and 12 maunds or 986 lbs. for unirrigated. The difference, 
103 lbs., is worth at the average price of the last ten years, which is 18.23 seers £0. 
the rupee, about Rs. 3-4, Add to this the difference in the straw, about 28 maunds 
per acre in the irrigated and 22 to 23 maunds in uuirrigated fields and we get the 
additional value of the produce of irrigated fields at Rs. 4 in the case of sarad rice. 


The much greater difference between, the yield of irrigated and non- 
irrigated lands given in the estimates made by the Public Works Department as 
compared with the experiments made by other Departments may be put down to: 
the fact that the former generally make their cuttings in an area where all the 
best. lands are irrigated and where the exclusion of river silt, and systematic: 
drainage have made an artificial supply of water most necessary. Outside this. 
area the heaviest crops of all are those raised on lands rich in river silt; and in. 
ordinary years the average Outturn is not very much less than in the irrigated 
country. There is, however, a further correction to be made«e The Commissioners 
appointed t0 enquire into certain abuses connected with the Orissa canals estimated. 
the average annual loss from drought at one-twelfth of the crop; and that from: 
floods at one-tenth.# Taking the minimum rainfall compatible with a successful 
harvest at 4 inches in October,+ we find that in the thirtynine years from 1860 to 
1898 the fallin October fell short of this amount fifteen times in Cuttack, twelve 
times in Balasore, and six times in Puri, or an average of eleven times in thirty-nine: 
years. We may assume roughly that once in four years a third of the crop will be 
killed by drought thus entailing a loss to the cultivator of not less than one-twelfth: 
of the crop, or Rs. 3 per acre per annum on am average, equal to Rs. 6,00,000 on: 
the whole irrigatsd area The saving of loss from floods is not I think to be 
credited against the cost of irrigation, but it may, perhaps, be credited to canal 
embankments, and may be put at the value of Rs. 6,00,000 X £ maunds, Or about. 
13 lakhs of ruppees per annum. | 


The total value to the cultivator of the kharif irrigation thus estimated is 
.Rs. 4 per acre per annum, or about Rs. 7,40,000 for the Province, besides another 
Rs. 6,00,000 which may be credited to insurance against drought. 


—m—m— rere 


# Report, paragraph 42 and 62- 
{4 See Paragraph 107. 
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I have not said anything about the facilities for growing a second crop on the land 
afforded by the copious supply of water, for against it may be set off the loss of 
7ab$ crops formerly grown on the silt-covered lands. Besides the sarad crop some 
7,000 acres of rabt and dalua rice and perhaps 1,000 acres of sugarcane are 
irrigated; to both of these crops the water is of great value, and, indeed, they 
would often not be grown at all without it, but have no sufficient material for 
estimating the effect of irrigation on the outturn. I think we should be safe in 
estimating the value t0 sugarcane at not less than Rs.15, and tbat to 748% at not 
less than Rs. 5 per acre; this would raise the total value to the Province of the 
canal water to Rs. 7,90,000, exclusive of the insurance. 


Water rates. 110. The rates in force are as follows :— 
Per acre. 

Long leases (five years) for kharif— Rs. A. P. 
Flow ଆଡ଼ ଷ ଶଶ ଛବି 1 8 0 
Lift ନ ଶି 1 o 0 
Water-logged land ନ ର 0 8 0 
Perennial crops (chiefly sugarcane)— 
Flow 5 ର a ବି 6 0 0 
Lift ର voce ନ ନ 4 0 0 
Rabs— 

0-8 0 
Flow ) to 

2 0 0 

0 5 0 
Litt ୮୮୮ | to 

1 8 0 


More than nine-tenths of the irrigated area is under long lease,- and half 
of the sugarcane is said to be irrigated without extra charge, The total water rates. 
for 1897-98 were mearly Rs. 8,15,000, which being deducted from Rs. 7,90,000 
the estimated increased value of the harvest leaves a profit of Rs. 4,75,000, 


111. The next question to be answered is, who ultimately gets the 
Effect of irrigation on rent rates advantage of this increased value ¢? Does the. 
in temporarily-settled areas. cultivator retain it all, or does the zamindar and 
therefore Government obtain a share ? Amidst the mass of conflicting information 
on the subject of the increase of rent rates one fact alone can be held to be 
abundantly proved, and that is that the cases in which & zamindar has openly 
enhanced rents on the ground of the accessibility of canal water, or has 
imposed an irrigation cess of his own are very rare. I have heard of a few such. 
cases, as in Taluk Raghunathpur of Kodinda, but they are certainly the exception, 
and I do not think that it is unreasonable to attribute this in some measure 
to the proclamation of 1866 to which the widest publicity must have been given. 


At any rate the result is to reduce us to seek in a Comparison of rates im 
different Jocal areas and at different periods for circumstantial evidence. 


The first figure to which we should naturally look is the incidence per: 
acre of the rents of raiyats whose rents were liable to enhancement during the 
term of settlement, and it may be confidently assuméd that the rents of the pakt 
raiyats of Oriss& are so far competition rents that they would ordinarily be 
enhanced by the zamindars if there was any very decided improvement in the value 
of the land. I have therefore prepared the following table, placing oppsite to one 
another irrigated and unirrigated areas which I considered fairly comparable, 
_and have added explanatory remarks showing the factors which appear to have 

condueced to the differentiation: of rents. 


I have added the rate thant rents of the last Settlement as showing what 
was then the high-water mark of assessment, and have prepared an explanatory map 


showing approximately the irrigated, protected, and flooded areas and the incidence. 
of pahks rents in each. 
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LAST SETTLEMENT PRESENT 
Percentage INCIDENCE PER ACRE. SETTLEMENT. 


PARGANA, Pant Thani Settled | Mafsal 
rents. rents. Jama. ee pane Jama 
1 9 ( 8  ¡ 4 | 5 । 6 | 7 । 8 
Rs, A, P. Rs. A. PRs. A. P.lRs. A, PilRs, A- P. 
Asureswar.... 35 2 5 61 312 62 2 418 4 6 2 14 4,9 A 
Sungra 51 2 7 918 14 2 2 8 4/3 6 2 8 2 4 [Parganas onthe 
Matkatnagar 38 2 10 518314 112 5 8/311 83818 4 2 |System. 
Nabhakband 15 2 0 513 6 312 7 58 3 5215 8 
Balubisi 5 2 811/4 1 4/2 6 718 lo 4 3 8 1g B= 
Suknai 1 2 38 818 2 a2 8 8 3 5 7 3 0 4d mosty, 
Abartak ™ 3 2 914 13 0] 3 0 5l 4 0 11 3 10 9 |pargones oh 
Kusmandal 2 13 101 3.11 10.2 12 9| 3 2 ୦0| 2 14 6 | ofthe Maha- 
Paina 55 2 7 6¡ 3.8 21 2 61013 0 8] 213 
Padampur ...] 46 2 6 21 2 14 8 2 4 9୨ 215 6! 211 5 | group Ci — 
Saraswati ...| 53 2 7 98 6 2A 2 6 ୧] 3 8 1¡ 8 8 0 | psmee 
‘Karimul ..d 56 2 0 1/212 11] 1 14 10] 2 15 9| 2 10 10 [gare Canal 
“Suhang oe 2 0 9/38 6 1ll2 0 11] 8 0 111 2 10 11 |¢group BD. 
Painda 4 114111215 611 9 1l1l83 1 52 3 | Parganas at 
Mahanadi. 
Kodinda 18 2 4 10138 0 8 2 8 7215 81 2 10 5 Site 
Hariharpur | 54 1 15 11| 2 15 lo] 1 10 1] 8 4 11] 2 10 {1 [pergenss on 
-Jhankar 47 2 7 83¡8 7 02 6 48 0 92 12 0 {Machgaon 
Kurania . 11 115 3] 2 9 8 1 911] 8 3 8/2 9 4 
Khandi eel 91 2 7 11/3 13 01] 2 4 6 83 6 ୨91214 1 
Gandito «ul 34 2 1 218 3 61111 5/8 4 82 8 1 
Deogaon ?2 115 5¡j8 8 8 2 0 10] 2 6 8] 2 4 7] group Fes 
Kate 2 118 0j2 1 Oo] 111 8 2 6 2| 2 2 1|sn¢ portiaiy- 
Saibir 14 2 12 10] 8 8 9] 2 8 418 0 1| 2 12 7 ପର 
.Benahar 11 Fi 611]2 7 81 8 4 2 18 11| 2 8 10 
Tiran 2 2 4 113 8 lol 213 ଠ0¡ 2 4 8୬ା 2 12 
‘Sailo Nil 112 612 lo 8 1 18 11l2 21112 1 1 
.Kokhuakbhand!l 57 2 4 3¡|3 ୨ 62 2 83 2 212 14 0 Group G.~ 
Kerualkhand 26 3 1 1/4 5 101 2 12 0613 6 918 111 tracts on bigh 
Kanchikhandl 79 1 14 1113 7 811 15 lol 2 15 61 2 11 
Kuhunda- 
Jaipur 4 1 8 8/383 2 212 1 5 2 15 11. 2 10 7 | Group H.— 
Alti 0 9 1 15 10/2 15 1/1 14 918 4 3 2 14 83| pe. 
Dihi Arakh- 1 3 8 2131 7215 913 6 61215 4 Parganas on 
pur 
:Bargaon Nil 1111112 6 4 114 2j114 4 1 14 1 
-Jaipur 28 114 712 8 oi 1 lo 111 2 14 1] 2 9 6 | GroopI.- 
Dolegram ...] 46 1 8 8/2 4 91 4 721011] 2 8 9|brfms 
Tisania 10 112 912 8 511 7 8l214 212 5 2/64 7re 
Katia 4 1 10 5i2 10 1i|1 9 ol2 12 ol2 5 
Olas 1 2 5 01215 8| 1 12 0 2 11 2| 2 6 8| tht 
.Beruan 1 2 4 8¡ 2 13 72 0 7 2 12 0! 2 7 8 the Brahmo 
Kalamatia ..d ees 1 911i 2 6 4/1 10 412 6 412 4 715 
Hatimunda po 1 7 8'8 1 8 1 9 11215 8! 2 9 9 
<Jodh 15 11391¦i2 7 4 1 8 9/8 2 9୬ 2 12 0 
Tikan ef 11 1 4 5] 2 7 1011 5 3 4 ol 2 11 8m 
Chaudakulat | 29 111 6]214 7/115 818 6 73 3 1 Gober and” 
atamundat 
. ମି ` Canal 
Ahyas 8 111 02 8 5811 8 2ol2 5 1il2 0 2 
Bautara oe 2 1 2 0j38 211j1 0 1] 111 10] 1 g O0/gom LL 
Bara pis ess 0 13 8j 1 9 5014 8j 1 9 61 5 9s in the 
Kaims wd 1 114 6|11210l1 3 8 1 9 4/11 7 7/5 pei. 
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Groups A and B are fairly comparable, or perhaps more correctly the first 
"three Parganas of Group A should be compared with Balubisi, Kusmandal, and 
Suknai, and Nabhakhand with the other two. 


Group A contains some of the Parganas that have been longest and most 
completely irrigated; they have also been drained, and 
canal water is now indispensable to their cultivation. 

:At the last Settlement they were partly protected from inundation and were 

‘thickly populated and prosperous tracts- The mean incidence of their pahs 

assessment was Rs. 2-6, and of the thant, Rs. 3-12 per acre. The mean incidence 

Of Occupancy raiyats’ rents has now risen £0 Rs- 3-6 per acre, an increase of Re. 1 

per acre. 


Group A. 


Babu J. N. Mitra, reporting on Asureswar, found no evidence of rise of rent 
-rates directly due to irrigation, and considered that the protection had been of 
more value than the canal water. In Matkatnagar Babu N.C, Kar, while not 
finding any direct evidence of enhancement, was of opinion that but for irrigation 
g0 high a rate could not be paid. This is doubtless true, though at the last 
settlement thant raiyats were paying 2 higher average of rents than paki tenants 
do even now. In Nahakhand the assessing officer, Babu Hira Lal Banerjee, 
wrote :—“There is not much reason to suppose that the rent rates have risen in 
“Consequence of canal irrigatione 1 consider, however, that it has benefited the 
zamindar by enabling him to bring lands under cultivation and by securing the 
Crops from the bad effects of deficient rainfall.” 


The fact appears to be that this part of the country was already 
-prosperous and highly assessed, and while some benefit has undoubtedly been 
caused, it is rather by insurance against loss than by direct enhancement of the 
“productive power of the land, and this will be borne out by an examination of the 
figures of Group B- 


These latter villages lie between the Mahanadi and the Kendrapara Canal. 
Only a small portion of them is irrigated, but they 
are, £0 a great extent, protected against ordinary 

floods, and it is only the lower end of Suknai and part of Paina that suffer seriously 

«from inundation. They contained the homes of many well-to-do persons, and were 

at the last Settlement even more highly assessed than Group A. The mean 

~incidence per acre of paht rents has risen from Rs. 2-10 to Rs. 3-7, or by As. 13 

.as against an increase of Re. 1 in Block A- Considering that besides irrigation and 

protection, Block A enjoys far greater advantages in the form of roads, post offices, 

and communications generally, there is very little ground for attributing much of 

“the increase in Block A to irrigation. 


- Group B. 


Further, in Balubisi itself, the southern half is protected and irrigated, 
the northern exposed to the floods of the Mahanadi and Nung rivers. The extension 
of cultivation and increase of rent rates in the irrigated and unirrigated area are 
~compared in the following table :— 


Percentage of Tncidence or Incidence or 
increase of thamt rents. paht rents. 
cultivation. 
Pe DE Aun = EP OG PER 
® Last settle- Present Last settle- Present 
ment settlement. ment settlement. 
Balubisi IT- (48 unprotec- 
‘ted estates). 66 4-8 4-8 9-3 3-8 
‘Balubisi II. (unprotected) 8 3-14 3-1 2-12 3:2 
‘Balubisi IT. (Irrigated) 22 3-9 3-6 2-4 3-0 


The increase of cultivation and of rent rates is greater in the irrigated 
than in the immediately adjoining unirrigated villages, but the rents are lower; 
‘while in the unprotected villages, a little further north, there has been & stall 
greater extension of cultivation and rents are much higher, 


There is nothing to show that irrigation has caused apy great rise of rent 
rates or axtension of cultivation, though it has affected, to som3 extent, the nature 
and number of the crops grown on the irrigated areas. 
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The third group consists of Parganas, which at the last Settlement, . 
Group € through favourably situated close t0 Cuttack were 

liable to flood. They are now, for the most part, . 
protected and irrigable- There condition has been greatly improved and the mean 
incidence of the pauhs assessment has arisen from Rs. 2-5 to over Rs. 3-2 per acre 
or to a little more than the mean incidence of thant rents at the last Settlement: 

In Saraswati the assessing officer, Babu Hira Lal Banerjee, reported that. 
the incidence cof rents varied generally according to the proportion of irrigated land 
and in-Padampur Mr. Carey found evidence of a very marked rise in rents since 
the introduction of irrigation. He compiled the following figures for seven. 
selected villages :— 

| 1276 U., 1281 U., 


corresponding corresponding 
to 1869 A. D. to 1874 A. D. 


Acres, Acres. 

Total pahsi area 543 958 
Rs. A, P. Rs. A. P. 
Total paht rent ee. wi wv. 1,708-0 0 1,825-0 0 


‘Incidence per acrTe .... . 324 3 44 


This shows & considerable enhacement of rents at the time when water : 
was first introduced, but it is not said whether any distinction was then made 
between wet and dry lands. 


The Parganas of Suhang and Paenda are, likesthose last mentioned, situated ° 
in the forks of branches of the Mahanadi, but. 
unlike them, instead of being protected by 
embankments, form part of the spill area. Nevertheless, and inspite of their: 
comparative inaccessibility, the mean incidence of paht rents has risen from Rs. 2 
to Rs. 3-1 per acre. That is more than in the comparable irrigated Group C, 


In the group marked E, I have included all the principal] Parganas 
between the Macbgaon and Taldanda Canals, 
omitting onl yBenabar and Tiran, to which 

distributaries have so recently been extended that it is out of the question that 
irrigation should have much, if at all, affected rents. These Parganas were, at 
the last Settlement, partly protected but suffered much for want of roads. Now 
they are protected and irrigated, and have a better system of roads than almost 
any other part of Cuttack, to say nothing of the facilities for transport offered by 
the canal. 


The mean pahst assessment on this block shows an increase from Rs. 2-8 to 
Rs. 3-3 per acre. Thant rents at the last Settlement averaged Rs. 3-3 per acre. 


In Kodinda rents are slightly lower than in the other Parganas, because 
gome villages are still unprotected and unirrigated and others have suffered from 
heavy deposits of sand due to the breaching of embankments from thirty to forty 
years ago. Itis really in this Pargana that we find the clearest indication of 
rents having been raised by irrigation; and though the papers of the estate do not 
show it, it is said that in Taluk Raghunathpur some of the enhancements were in 
fact made openly on the ground of the introduction of canal water, Soil maps 
were prepared for this area and they showed that though some attempt had been. 
made to readjust rents according to the altered classification of soils brought about 
by irrigation, still rents were far from being proportionate to the relative produc-- 
tive power of the best and worst lands. 


Jn Hariharpur also more figures were available than in most parts, and’ 
very careful enquiries were made- The people themselves asserted that the injury - 
due to the drainage cuts taken with the water rates more than swallowed ‘up the - 
whole profit of the increased outturn. This is manifestly untrue, but no enhance 
ments of rent rates on account of irrigation could be found, and Mr. Carey, after 
an examination of the information collected, summed up'the result in the following 
terms :—“‘I think we must consider the chief benefit of irrigation in this Parcana 
to be security from drought when the rain fails”, : 9 

Much the same results were arrived at in Gandito and Kuraniz and! 
Jhankar. In Khand;i, formerly & remote and wild tract, there has been the most. 
marked increase, but it is to be attributed more to protection and to improved. 
communication than to irrigation. To sum up, while rents have risen Jargely in. 
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this block, the reporting officers have failed to find any direct evidence of 
enhancements on account of irrigation. I am, however, satisfied that though 
protection and improved roads may account ‘for most of the increase, some sharé 
In it must, at least in Haribarpur, Kurania and Kodinda, be attributed :to irrigation. 
To the right and at the end of the Machgaon ‘Canal lie the Parganas of 

Ge Group F. The first three are all partly protected 
and irrigated, but the irrigation is of go recent & 

date that it has as yet had no e¢ffect upon rents, and the bulk of this area is more 
heavily flooded than formerly owing to the restriction of the spill area by the 
canal embankments- The flooded area js, hcwever, rather a 7abt than 2 trice- 
growing tract, and comprises the poorest as well as thé richest soils in the district, 


On the group the mean incidence of paht rents has risen from Rs. 2 to 
Rs. 2-11, while the mean of the thans rents at the last Settlement was Rs. 2-15. 

As I have said, Kate and Saibir both contain & protected as well as an 
unprotected area, and in both there can be little doubt but that the construction of 
the canal 6mbankment ( the Daib left ) has greatly benefited the protected at the 
expense of the unprotected ‘area, though there is no evidence of an increase of 
rates of rent in either. The following figures bear out this conclusion :— 

Pargana Kate — 


Settiegnt, F 
Acres. Acres. 
Cultivated area— 
Protected 1,447 2,219 
Unprotected 1,697 3,091 
` Rs. A+ P- Rs A+ Pb. 


Incidence of thani rents per acre— 
Protected କଃ 2 10 
Unprotected 55 3 7 0 2 8 0 


Incidence of paht rents per acre— 


[> ) 
[ଏ] 
[0] 
© 


Protected qo 1 18 oO 2 5 © 
Unprotected .... 2 ୨ ୦0 ଠୁ 1 ୦ 
Parganas, Saibir— 
Protected areas. Unprotected area. 
Per cent. - Per cent. 
Proportion of the waste lands at the 
Settlement reclaimed up t0 now. 56-53 51°98 
ଉଛ Acre. Acre. 
Average size of a plot ହି 25 34 
Acres. Acres. 
Average size of a holding 1-87 1-68 
A. P Rs. A, P- 
Average selling-price of land per 
acre during the past ten years— 
(a) Lakhiraj Bahal 132 6 4 97 5 0 
(b) Bazyafti 98 10 65 80 1 10 
(6) Than .... 41 8 9 40 4 6 
Asgsegsed area. Rent. Incidence. Asgeesed area Rent. Incidence. 
es Bs. A. Ra. A, cres RB A. Rg. A. 
Protected. Unprctected. 
Development 
of rents 
(including 
lakhiraj 
bazyafti and 
lands held by 
proprietors) — 
At last Settlemet 4,568-56 14,2382 3 2,530-45 8,116 0 8 3 
As now settled 7,047-58 22,6717 3 4,847-23 13,820 12 2 18 


Sailo is a ‘Pargana in which more valuable crops were grown before the 
construction of the protective embankments, and that is the reason for the 
comparatively low retes and small increase. 
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Tiran and Benahar are partly protected and irrigated, but irrigation is {00 
Tecent to have affected rents, and 3 considerable area in both is liable to inundation 
by the drainage cuts and the brackish water of the tidal Creeks. 


On the whole, it may be said that rents have risen more in Group £ than 
in Group ¥, and though the difference is due rather to protection, to accessibility, 
and to the quality of the soil, than to irrigation, yet some credit for it must be 
allowed to the facilities for obtaining canal water. 


On the left bank of the Birupa lie the three Parganas of Kokhuakband, 

Pe Kerualkhand, and Kanchikhand. Even at the 

ii last Settlement they were, for the most part, free 

from inundation, and the rice lands could be watered from the hill streams flowing 
down through Dalijora. 


They are now partly irrigated by the High Level Canal and the mean 
incidence of the Pahs assessment has risen from Rs 2-7 to Rs. 3-3 per acre. 


In Kerualkhand the average of rents was very high at the last Settlement, 
partly owing to the large area of homestead land, and 2& careful scrutiny of the 
village figures shows that where rents were already high, they have not been 
influenced by irrigation, and though they have risen largely in a few villages, the 
rise is almost the same for irrigated and unirrigated lands- In Kokhuakhand 
-canal water is taken generally in the villages which were formerly most lightly 
assessed, the others being already irrigated from tanks and streams. In the former 
group the average incidence of rent has risen from Rs. 2-8 to Rs. 2-15 per acre, and 
in the others from Rs. 3 to 3-7. Mr. Carey, in his report, points out that within the 
canal irrigated area the rise of rents is greatest in those villages in which the 
percentage of the area irrigated is greatest, but this fact might, to some extent, be 
accounted for by the natural tendency of the lowest rents to rise most. On the 
whole I think that in this group the effect of irrigation has been to improve the 
‘worst lands and to level up the lower rents. 


In Group H,I have included the Parganas lying on the Birupa and Kimeris 

frees rivers and forming the most disastrously flooded 

Po §ract in the Province. The Birupa is confined by 

embankments, and in flood time is banked up against the waters of the Kimeria 

‘and the hills of Alti, so that the flood covers Kuhunda Jaipur, and part of Dihi 
Arakhpur and Alti for days at a time- 


The mean incidence of the paht rents in the group has risen from Rs. 2-3 to 
Rs. 2-14, but we may exclude the two small Parganas of Bargaon and Dibi- 
Arakhpur, the circumstances of which are peculiar, and consider only the other two. 
They were both much over-assessed before the last Settlement, and though reduc- 
tions were then made, it is probable that the assessment was still heavy. Never- 
theless, we find the incidence of paht rents in Kubundaz Jaipur nearly doubled, and 
‘that in Alti increassd by more than Rs. 1-4 par acre. Part of Alti is indeed 
protected and irrigated, bub rents are no higher in these villages than in the 
unprotected area, and Babu N, C. Kar, who spent two years in these parts, reported 
‘that he could find no evidence that in this Parganas irrigation or protection had 
caused any extension of cultivation or enhancement of rents. 


In Group I are included the four principal Parganas protected by the 


Cronk: Baitarni and Bura Kharsua embankments amd 
irrigated from the Jajpur Canal. 


As a reference to the statement of irrigated areas will show, the extension 
of irrigation is £00 recent to have much affected rents, but the canal embankments 
have made a great change in the agricultural conditions of the country. The 
mean incidences of paAs rents in this area has risen from Rs. 1-12 to Rs. 2-13, The 
protection, though on the whole beneficial, has had its drawbacks, and if is not 
easy to say how much of the increas: is due to it, No direct evidence of 


enhancement of rent rates on account of protection Or irrigation was found, and I 
do not think much can have been made. | 


Block J contains the Parganas on the right bank of the Kbharsua, the floods 


in which have been aggravated by the protection 
gg y the protec 
Croup afforded to the last-named group. 
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4 pe the rise in the mean paki incidence is from Rs. 1-14 to 

r the same as in the last block- At the last Settlement, indeed, 

essment of these Parganas was higher than in Group I, but in Olas at least 
e thant rents were too high, for the tenants refused to accept their pattas. 


In Group K are two Parganas which have benefited by irrigation, but mich 
Group K. more by protection and drainage. They show the 
largest increase in rent rates of any of the groups, 


but no evidence could be found of higher enhancamants in the irrigated than in 
~the unirrigated lands. 


a We may, however, Safely assume the enhancement of rent rates in these 
arganas On account of irrigation at not less than As. 8 per acre. 
It will thus be seen that there is little, if any, evidence of general enhanGce- 
Summary. ment of rents on the ground of irrigation or of 
higher rates in irrigated than in unirrigated villages, 
though there is evidence that rent rates have risen more in the protected and 
irrigated tracts than in the unprotectsd and unirrigated. There is, however, some 
‘reason ¢0 think that irrigation causes the lowest rents to rise, and in fact has a 
tenden¢y to equalise rents through out an irrigated area. Of course if there hag 
been a greater increase of cultivation in ths irrigated area, this would in itself 
serve £0 veil any rise of rent rates. 


Extension of cultivation due to Irrigation. 112. The following figures may be examined : — 
Name Percentage Percentage Ditffe- | Name Percentage Percentage Diffe- 


of of area assessed at rence.| of of area assessed at rence. 
‘Group. assessed this Group. assessed this 
at last Settlement. at last Settlement. 
Settlement: Settlement, 

A ww. 66 81 15 G 84 66 12 
B ww 59 72 18 H 90 73 23 
Cv. 47 59 12 I 62 81 19 
D ww 88 65 12 J ଠି 76 21 
EB .. 62 72 10 K 60 81 YA! 
FF .e 883 73 20 L 68 76 8 


It will bs s32n that the increag3 of cultivation is certainly no greater in 
‘the protected and irrigated groups, and all ths enquiries made have failed to 
elicit any evidence of a substantial extension of cultivation to lands which but for 
the canal water were not likely to hava been reclaimed. It is of course certain 
that some lands, such as ths sand-dami33d areas in Kodinda have been reclaimed, 
which, without camal water, would not pay for cultivation, but on th3 othsr hand 
there are high lands which would probably yield better crops in flooded than in 
irrigated areas, Irrigation can only raach comparatively low lands, and these can 
almost always be reclaimed. The people are generally too lazy to uss lifts for 
reclamation of poor lands. The effec; of protection without irrigation is rather to 
restrict than to increase the extension of cultivation. 


113. Up to date some 88,000 acres have been provided with distributaries, 


ଏ ନ but of this only, some 229,000 acres are Jikely to 
term of Settlement. be irrigated.x Out of this, Some 195,000 acres 


are now irrigated, leaving a margin of 36,000 acres. 

It is probable that there will be a large extension of irrigation in Parganas 
Benahar and Khandi on the Taldanda-Machgaon System, in Tikan, on the 
Kendrapara Canal, in Jajpur, Dolgram, Katia, and Ahyas on thes Jajpur Canal. 
It is, however, very difficult to foretell what may happan when the existing 
Jeases fall in, and so much depends on the chance of ths seasons that I will not 
ventuee fo make an estimate of the area likely to be irrigated. 

114. Whatever opinions they may have as to the effect on rent rates, all 

Fiffoct of irrigation officers engaged on fair-rent work are unanimous 
on collections. in reporting that protection and irrigation have 
greatly improved collections. The committee appointed to enguire into various 
matters connected with the Orissa Canals calculated (paragraphs 42 and 62 of 
their report) that on an average one-tenth of the annual crop was destroyed by 


See Revenue Report for 1898-99. Paragraph 12 of Report on Orrissa Canals. 
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floods and one-twelfth by drought. This should entail corresponding remissions Of : 
rent, and we should accordingly find the value to the Zamindar of the protection 
by canal embankments to be 10 per cent- of the rental, and of protection and. 
irrigation over 18 per cent, : 

This is clearly too high, for it is only in a very few areas that collections 
fall so low as 82 per cent. , 

The average collections, as calculated from the figures given in the 
completion reports, are in Cuttack 94 per cent., and in Puri, which is mostly 
flooded and liable to drought, 92 per cent. In Balasore, where rents are lower,. 
Mr. Kingsford estimates collections at about 85 percent: probably something less 
than 90 per cent. is collected, that is, 90 per cent. of a nominal demand, which. 
is considerable more than the landlords expect to collect. Taking unprotected and 
partially-protected Parganas we find—( the figures are for a few estates Only in 
most cases )— that the collections are returned as follows :=— Paenda, 90 per cent,; 
Kate, 87 per cent.; Kodinda, 81 per cent.; Hatimunda, 95 per cent.; Apilla, 
98 per cent.; Alti, 91 per cent.; Bardiala, 105 per cent.; Kuhunda-Jaipur, 43 percent, 
Suhang, 61 per cent. In the last two Parganas the figures are for one estate only 
and for a period when the crops were destroyed by floods. Bardial]a is a problem 
as it is both highly assessed and heavily flooded; the management is exceptionally 


.Among irrigated and protected Parganas we find Matkatnagar, 98 per cent.;- 
Saraswati, 96 per cent.; Kanchikhand, 94 per cent.; Tiran, 108 per cent.; 
Haribarpur 98 per cent-; Kerualkhand, 94 per cent.; Khandi, 99 per cent,; Koronia, 
94 per cent.; Padampur, 92 per centb.; Karimul, 94 per cent. 


My general conclusion is that from 65 to 95 per cent. is collected or 
should be collected in unprotected and over 95 per cent. in protected and irrigated 
areas. The difference in collections may range from 5 to 10 per cent. on am 
average for the district of Cuttack. The balance of the loss appears to be borne 
by the cultivators. 

In Balasore the ares at present irrigated is too small to draw any 
conclusions. a 

115. To decide to what extent the Government has been recouped for its. 

Fen Ne Bis eri expenditure by the larger land revenue obtained at 

ai this Settlement, I would ask that the following 

table should be considered- The letters refer to the grouping of Parganas made 
for the statement of incidences in paragraph 110, 


PROTECTED AND IRRIGATED. UNIRRIGATED, 


Land Bevenue, last Land Revenue, Land Revenue, last | Land Revenue, 


Settlement. present Settlement. Increase Settlement. present Settlement (Inc ease- 
Name of per cent Name of percent. 
Group. of land {| Group. of land 
‘revenue. rrr om [revenue 
jPercent, Amonnt. ନ Amount. । Percent, Amount Percent. Amount. 
1 - 
1 2 3 | 4 5 | 6 7 | 8 9 10 nn 12 
Bs, Rs. | Rs | Rs. 
A... | 63 78,928 54 ¦ 1,12,981 | 43 | B ... | 63 59,076 | 55 84,136 । 42 
C... | 63 ¡ 23,918 | 55 34,220 ¡ 43 ¦ D ....; 65 | 19,984 ¦ 53 | 28,798 | 44 
EE... 63 | 90,880 56 | 1,25,320 ¡ 388 | F ... ¡ 62 84,558 | 53 1.33,017 | 57 
G... ¦ 66 | 19,583 । 56 24,497 : 25 | H ... ¦ 64 45,538 | 52 74,300 । 63 
1... | 65 । 68,388 52 | 1,10,025 , 74 | J ... ¦ 64 61,027 ¦! 52 | 95,185 ! 56 
K... | 64 | 20,417 ¦ 52 42,905 oo Dee | 66 ¡ 50,175 । 54 | 75,588 | 51 
Total | 64 | 2,97,059 54 | 449,948 । 51 | ୭୦୫ । 4 । 3,20,358 58 | 4 91,019 | 58 


There is apparently no great advantage to Government in the increase of 
revenue in the protected and irrigated tracts. There is a difference of only 1 per 
cent. in the percentage taken, while the gross increase is greater in the 
unprotected Parganas. This is due to two causes; firstly, the very narrow limits 
of the discretion left to the Settlement Officer in the percentage of the assets to. 
be taken as revenue ( 50 to 55 per cent. ) and the very strict interpretation by the 
Board of Revenue of tha Secretary of State’s orders; partly also to the limitation 

.on enhancements of revenue imposed by the necessity of considering the proprie- 
tor’s income. I am myself of opinion that if the zamindars of the flooded ‘tracts. 
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can pay an average of 53 per cent.,as they can, those of the protected and: 
irrigated Parganas could as well have afforded to pay 58 to 60 per cent., though: 
a 7as4di increase would have been necessary in many cases. My proposals for 
taking more than 55 per cent. in the irrigated and protected areas would have been 
much more frequent than they were, but for the fact that, in addition to the 
benefits of irrigation, I could not point out other reasons for taking more than 
D5 per cent. as revenue. As revenue has been settled we may, perhaps, credit 
one quarter of & lakh, or at the outside half a lakh, of the increase directly to 
Protection and irrigation. 

The other sources of profit to Government from canals and their 
embankments are three in number : (1) Irrigation receipts, (2) Navigation receipts, 
(3) Saving of remissions, 

The first two sources of revenue attained their maximum in 1897, when 
for the only time since their construction, the receipts more than paid the working 
expenses of canals- Previous to 1866 the average annual remissions Of revenue 
on account of floods and drought were in Puri Rs. 27,000 and in Cuttack 
Rs. 62,000, Since the great famine there have been none, but this I attribute 
rather to the smaller proportion now borne by revenue to rents than to protective 
measures. Were it otherwise we might have expected to find remissions Of 
revenue in Puri, though not in Cuttack; but I think, we may put to the credit of 
irrigation and embankments an annual sum of Rs. 30,000 on this account. If the 
embankments were now abandoned, the loss would probably be many times greater, 
but the estimate represents what might have been expected to be remitted, had. 
embankments remained as they were in 1860. 

The account for irrigation works then stands as follows. I give both 
1597-98 and 1898-99 :— 


1897-98. 1898-99. 
Rs. Res. 

Working expenses : direct and indirect .... + ୬,839,900 4,95,200 

Interest of 4 per cent- on capital ୟି soe 10,27,500 10,30,200 

Total charges 15,67,400 `15,25,400 

Receipts for irrigation »« 314,700 ୨୬,7୮2,400 

Ditto navigation .... “୪୪ 9,11,300 1,772,700 

Ditto miscellaneous 28,700 24,500 

Deduct Refunds .. == 2 800 —4.100 

Total Direct Receipbs .w oe oo «9,951,900 4,65,500 
Add estimated gain in new revenue due to the 

canals one କହ ନ Pe ର 25,000 25,000 

Add estimated saving in remissions ନ 830,000 30,000 

Grand Total Revenue from canals $ .‹ 6,06,900 5,20 500 


Nett deficit of the year oooe oes eove ooee 9,60,506 ` 10,04,900 


These figures take no account of agricultural embankments, nor of 
embankments in Balasore. On agricultural embankments the average expenditure 
from 1878-79 to 1897-98 was Rs. 1,04,600 and there are no direct receipts, though. 
it may be taken. that -it was necessary to the security of the revenue- When the 
canals were begun it was inticipated that there would be a& large saving in the 
expenditure on other embankments, but so far there has not been much, as will be: 
seen from the following statement :— 4 


Average annual expenditure on agricultural embankments in Cuttack. 


Period. Amount .. Period. Amount. 

Rs. Rs. 
1839-45 ... 10,800 1867-76 88,400 
1846-52 ..« 18,700 1877-86 48,800 
1853-59 .... 40,800 1887-96 53,900 
1860-66 59,200 


Tt is clear that the amount expended can never be recovered by Government,. 
although, as estimated in paragraph 109 above, the gain to the people may be taken 


as equal to over 13 lakhs per annum in the irrigated area and .26 lakhs on the 
whole districts of Cuttack and probably over 40 lakhs of rupees on the province. 


116. The irrigated tracts which are permanently settled comprise Perganas 
Permanently-settled areas. Madhupur, Darpan, Chhedra and Derabisi- 
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| In Madhupur the irrigated villages differ much from the others, and rents 
had s0. long been left unadjusted and areas were so doubtful that no comparison 
could be made of rates for irrigated and unirrigated land. 

In Chhedra records were attested long ago, and there are no figures from 
which any conclusion as to the effect of irrigation can be drawn. 

Jn Darpan an enquiry was made by Mr. A. C, Sen, and his figures were 
‘Criticised in Mr. Maude’s letter No. 2399, dated 16th November 1893. Briefly, 
the results were that the extension of cultivation and rise of rent rates did not 
appear to have been accelerated by irrigation- This may be accounted for by the 
great impulse given to extension of cultivation by the opening up of communica- 
tions through the unirrigated tract which obscured the effects of irrigation, and 
there is no doubt that the increase of rents in Darpan is due in no small measure 
to the canals. 

Derabisi requires a Jonger notice, having already formed the subject of two 
reports by Babu Jamini Mohan Das- 

In the former report Babu Jamini Mohan Das, basing his conclusions on 
the figures for a small group of villages in the south-west of the Pargana, Came to 
the conclusion that the lands might be divided into three blocks. 

(1) Directly improved by irrigation. These were formerly chhota laghwu 
(see paragraph 12S) and bial lands now growing two crops. 

(2) Middle class sarad lands in which irrigation made little improvement. 

(3) Lowlands, now overflooded by the canal water. 

He analysed the present rates in the three classes, or rather the average 
‘Tate for each class. 

He assumed that, but for irrigation, the rates would have been equal, and 
on this doubtful basis argued as to the effect of irrigatione The premises being 
unreliable and there being no means in the absence of the old Khasras and Khatians 
of ascertaining the previous rate, the calculation was rejected by the Director of 
Land Records. | 

The Assistant Settlement Officer now reports that, with the exception of 
‘the south-western corner, the Pargana is unsuitable for irrigation; that more than 
hajf is too low or too high, and that there is little prospect of much extension Of 
irrigation beyond the present area, which is 21 per cent, of the cultivated land- 

I do not quite agree for I think some of the pats might be first drained and 
then irrigated, but the question is outside the scope of this enquiry, 

The comparison of rates plot by plot before and after irrigation has been 
abandoned, the bhaurias (Khasras) not being produced and the bhians (rent-rolls) 
.of different periods so variously prepared that they are not comparable (see 
paragraph 7 of the report), There remain therefore “but two methods :— 
.(&) Comparison of the rental and incidence of rents in the same village at different 
‘periods; (6) comparison of the incidence of rents in irrigated and unirrigated Villages. 

“To begin with (&), it is shown in Babu J- M. Das’s report (paragraph 4 to 6) 
rents are nob now markedly higher in the irrigated than in the unirrigated 
villages, 

For the purpose of comparison of rents at different periods the areas and 
rents in tne jamawasilbakt (collection papers) and ekpadia bhians (rent-rolls) filed 
‘have been totalled and compared with the attested records. 

The first point thus brought out is the very much larger areas shown in 
‘the &£hatians than in the zamindar’s papers, The following villages taken at random 
are sufficient to show this :— 


Village. “ Per cent- Area according to Area, according 
irrigated. Zamindar’s papers. to Khatians.- 
Ps ie 
Year Area 
Arakhand ର 72 1878 163 181 
Balbhadrapur .... 36 1878 313 338 
Borpailo oo 30 1892 121 161 
Benipur 37 1886 250 281 
Nahang Po 31 1881 191 233 
.Jagannathpur .... 25 1887 180 239 
Bilemgheri 16 1892 425 145 
Despur 80 1898 107 119 
Dhol 58. 1893 467 611 
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I conclude from this that there has been extension of cultivation, but that 


it was not generally shown in the jamawasilbakt, as it was very much to the interest 
of the mustajir (lessee) to conceal it. 


As to rents I fear the figures are not such as to warrant any Conclusion. 


Taking such 2s on the fac2 of them appear reliable, we get the following instances 
of increase since the date of introduction of irrigation :— 


Date of | i 
| Percen-! first RENT BY ‘Approximate 
Village. itage of introduc- ZAMINDAR'S {1898-99 year of | Remarks. 
‘Irriga- | tion of | _ PAPERS- ({Attested: enbhanCce- 
¦ tion. | canal os rental. ment. 
__ water. |__ 
1 | 2 | 8 4 : 5 | 6 | 7 | 8 `" 
1 
| Rs. | Rs | 
1, Arakhand .. 72 | 1873 1870 | 344 |! 512 | 1880-5 | Bents iow, 
2, Despur | 80 ...‹ [1876 । 398 | 5୧6 | 1880 [ie Suspldloa ® 
3. Kanderpur .... 62 J878 1881 । 507 ¦ 611 1885 
4- Barahilo ..... 30 | 1878 |1876 । 885 ¦ 422 | 1891 
5. Chasakhaud | 52 | 1873 {1889 | 307 | 372 | 1890 
6. Dhol ...| 58 | 1878-91184 | 1,137 ! 1,481 | tinuous. 
7. Balia ଜହା 47 | 1878 1872 | 501 | 559 
‘8. Dorboୀ wu B 1878 1869 ` 385 । 889 | Meaaଂ 
| irrigation. 
9. Benipur ll 837 | 1873 6 | 840 | 845 
10, Waukhand .... 52 | 1869 1865! 457 | 518 | 
11: Jagannathpur) 25 | 1818 1877 | 452 | 588 A much larger 
i 1877. 
12. Nahang ... 31 | 1878 1881 |! 556 ! 578 Agree lnerease 
! | 
‘18. Nilkanthapur | 50 | 1873 [1879 | 894 ! 879 Aros als 
14. Nurkhanpatnal 20 | 1878 1869 | 124 ¦: 1922 a 
15. Bazan ...| 48 | 1878 1888 | 271 ¦ 258 As 
16. Gopinathpur | 71 | 1869 1892 | 418 | 407 
17. Sunderpur ... 98 1873 ¡1882 | 149 ।¡ 146 
18. Raipur ...| 83 | 1577 1878 ¡ 825 | 816 
| Re 808 10 1892. 
.19. Beruan srl NIL 1885 | 980 916 
20. Nagaswarpur | nil 1889 | 461 932 Marked decrease 
21, Mangrajpur Nil 1879 | 183 188% in‘ores, 


The largest increase is found in the first six villages, where irrigation is 
Jargely practised. The next six villages though irrigated show only a normal or 
less than normal increase. 


The last nine are instances of an actual decrease. 


On the whole the figures appear to bear out the theory that the increase is 
greater in the irrigated villages but thers are marked exceptions as Nilkanthapur 
and Sunderpur- 

The figures for Gopinathpur are too recent to be of much value. 

It is impossible to estimate how much of the increase is due to irrigation, 
or would not have been but for irrigation. The Assistant Settlement Officer 

‘reporting does not consider that the facilities for obtaining canal water have 
‘Caused a rise of rents, but it appears to me that the figures compiled do warrant 
a, Conclusion ‘that some part at least of the increase in rents is due to irrigation. 

How: far the figures are reliable is another question : there is Certainly 
reason to distrust some of them, and the Assistant Settlement Officer places no 
great reliance on any. | 

In conclusion, I would say that these reports have added very little to our 

previous informatione It was not t0 be expected that they should, as in 
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temporerily-Settled areas, with far more reliable figures to work on, the officers - 
employed had failed to prove anything definite, 


117. Having set forth the results of the enquiries made, I am now in a . 
Conelusione. position to answer the questions put by the 
Director. 


(1) Has there been a rise of rent rates due to irrigation ? 


There has been a rise owing to the improvement in lands which previously 
suffered for want of water, but enhancements on the specific ground of the 
value of the Jands having been increased by irrigation are very rare and in no- 
Case proportionate to the increased outturn, This is, in my Opinion, to te 
accounted for—firstly, by the restraining effect of the proclamation of 19th July, 
1866; secondly, by the fact that rates in Orissa are not calculated upon & 
strictly economic basis, s0 that they never do increase in proportion to the 
increased value of the produce, and a raiyat in possession of second class lands 
changed by irrigation into first class, will actually pay, in the form of rent and 
water rates, as much as the owner of uniirigated first class lands yielding an equal 
crop; thirdly, that a great deal of the irrigation is very recent and that zamindars 
have abstained from enhancements in view of the pending settlement; fourthly, 
that the lands on the Taldanda and Kendrapara Canal systems, in which irrigation 
first became general, were among the richest in the Province, They were in no 
great need of irrigation, and rents were already very high. 


No estimate can be made of the amount of the enhancement due to 
irrigation, but in most reas it is certainly small in comparison with the total 
increase due to growth of population, higher prices, and improved 
Communications. ‘ 


These alone would suffice to account for the whole increase in rents and 
more. I may said that nominal rent rates have in hardly any areas risen above: 
those shown in the thant raiyats’ rent rolls (bhians) at the last Settlement. Rents 
are raised not by enhancement of rates, but by re-classification of lands; and to 
complete this enquiry, it would have been necessary to make soil maps and to 
show against the present fields the numbers and rent rates at the last Settlement. 
The attempt to indentify last Settlement fields was discontinued at an early stage 
of the Settlement, and though a comparison has actually been made in one or {wo - 
selected villages, it has produced no definite result. 


(2) Has there been owing to irrigation an extension of cultivation to. 
lands that would not otherwirze have been reclaimed ? 

.Ib is certain that in some localities there has been a small increease on: 
this ground, but it is almost negligable in comparison with the general increase 
in the Province ‘and no direct evidence on this point has been obtained.. 
There are lands in many Parganas now cultivated with the help of 
canal water that apparently could not be cultivated without it, but the 
face of the country has been so changed by the embankments that it is impossible 
to say that if these had not been constructed, crops could not have been grown. 


(3) To what new .areas is water likely to be extended during the term of . 
Settlement from canals now existing ? 


There is likely to be a considerable extension in Jajpur and Tirtol Thanas 
and in the neighbourhood of Kendrapara, but the extent cannot safely be estimated. 

(4) What enhancement of rent rates has been due to the construction of 
canal embankments ? 

There . has been an undoubted increase in certain areas, such as Tikan, 
Chaudakulat, Saibir, Kate, but it is in some measure at the expense of lands. 
outside the protected area. Perhaps we may take annas 3 per acre as representing 
the increase on the 5,00,000 acres of country protected by these embankments: 
which may be attributed to the protection and irrigation of the canals. 

(5) What extension of cultivation has then been due to the canal: 
embankments ? 


Generally there is none. Probably in Tikan a good part of the increase. 
may be attributed to this source. | 


(6) What éffect have the canal embankments had on zamindar’s collections ?“ 
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I think that to irrigation and protection, combined as they are, a difference 
from 5 to 10 per cent., or say annas 4 per acre, may be attributed; certainly not. 
less on the whole than 5 per cent. and probably not as much as 10 per cent., but. 
now that rents and revenues have been enhanced, I think that practically full 
rents will be collected in irrigated and about 90 per cent. in unprotected and. 
unirrigated areas. I mean of course that .these collections will be made on an 
average deduced from a number of years. 


118. It appears to be the present intention of Government to be content. 

ହିନୀ with the enhancement of Jand revenue in the case 

` of temporarily-settled estates, and to abandon both 

the original proposal to limit the term of Settlement to fiftcen years in the case of 

lands accessible to canal irrigation (letter No, 1$§8 from the Government of 

India to the Government of Bengal ) and the suggestion to extend the owner's rate 

to lands which may become irrigable during the term of Settlement (Government 
of Bengal to the Board of Revenue, No.90 T.-R., dated the 25th May, 1894). 


As to this second proposal, I would, however,as it has not been definitely 
overruled, beg t0 point out that it is most unfair to the occupiers of the lands it 
would affect, There is but little, if any, difference between the incidence of revenue: 
in the irrigated and in the protected but unirrigated areas, and, as I have shown, 
the enhancement of rents due to irrigation in the former is very small, and only 
a very small part of the increase in revenue in irrigated areas Can be attributed to 
irrigation. If a rate is to be imposed at all, it would be better to take 5 per cent. 
on all estates in the protected area, even though this might in some Cases press 
hardly, I think that it would not be unfair to adopt the original proposal of Colonel] 
Gulliver and impose a cess of eight annas per acre on all protected lands: This 
would bring in about 2} lakhs, and would represent but a fraction of the benefit 
enjoyed by raiyats and zamindars- 


In the permanently-settled estates an assessment of four amnas per acre 
protected by canal embankment would be more than covered by enhancement of 
rents, extension of cultivation, and increased collections: 
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CHAPTER VI. 
AGRICULTURAL INFORMATION. 


119. A comprehensive account of the Agriculture of Cuttack has been 

Agricultural information. written by Mr. Banerjei of the Agricultural 

Department#* and notes on the principal crops 

‘Dave bsen written by Mr. Arnott, of the Publie Works Department, and by Messrs. 
Nathan and Walsh, when Assistant Settlement Officers in Puri. 


There is therefore little new information to bs given, and this chapter Can 
be bus little more than extracts from the existing reports, to which I would refer 
those requiring further details. 


120. The first point to be considered is the nature of the soil, The 
cultivators of Orissa recognise a large number of 
different classes of soil, each having a name of its 

‘own which may vary in different localities, In an ordinary village the lands fall 

primarily under three main divisions, according to thir situation, vV1Z.— 

Jala or wet lands, embracing all the rice Jands of the village. 


Kala, literally ‘black’, meaning the high lands about the homestead 
which, enriched by manure and household refuse, are used to 
grow vegetables, cotton, jute, and other valuable crops. 

Pal, or riverside lands which receive & deposit of silt ( patiw ) and 
are suitable for growing tabacco, cotton, mustard, and other 
7abt Crops. 


Again, according to their elevation, the arable lands are known as khaol, or 
Jow lying, and dhipa, or high lands. Very low lands in hollows almost always full 
of water, so that they can Only grow crops in the dry season Or very coarse 
varieties of paddy, are called gahira, while in hilly country the lands at the valley 
bottom are known as garara. High lands that suffer from want of silt and water 
:are commonly contemptuous]y referred to as thenga, thangi, or dangar. 


Again, according to their composition, soils + are classed as follows :— 

(1) Matalis the name given to all kinds of stiff clayey soils. Rice and sugarcane 
are the principal crops grown on them, but besides these wheat, bir hé, and 
kultht, are also cultivated. 


(2) Chikita, is a strong sticky clay, which is almost too stiff to be used for 
successful cultivation, and grows for the most part coarse varieties of the 
sarad or winter rice. The outturn on such lands is said to be generally 
very poor. 

(3) Chauria is also a hard clay, which is very liable to cake on being exposed 
to the sun when ploughed. It generally cracks into hard blocks on 
getting dry, and is altogether an inferior soil. 

{4) Dorosha is a mixture of sand and clay in nearly equal parts. It is 


used for &als or autumn rice and for all 748? crops. It is easily worked 
and is retentive of moisture. 


{5) Telbalia is the name given to a loam which contains a larger admixture of 
sand than the dorosha lands, It is looser: in texture, and being poorer 
requires more manuring than a doroshka soil. 


{6) Baliamatal is a loam with a large admixture of earth; in other words, 4 
rich sandy loam. i 


(7) RBangamati is a red ferruginous sandy loam occurring near laterite rocks, 
Like ¢elbalia it requires a great deal of manuring before it can produce 
good crop. 

(8) Thengajams is an elevated sandy laom, with very little moisture, which as 
a rule 1s allowed to lie waste, though sometimes ploughed up for growing 


# Report on tbe agriculture on the district of Cuttack, 1893. 


Soils. 


† Taken from Mr. Bancrjei‘s report. 
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bialé, paddy, mandia, and kwulthi. The crops on such Jands are necessarily 
very poor. 


(9) Balia is the nam3 given to very loose sandy soils which grow poor 
Speciméns of rabt crops. 


(10) Pattu is am alluvial soil, formed from silt deposited by floods, It is used for 
tobacco, mustard, jute, coriander and cotton, and is taken advantage of to 
grow al] kinds of miscellaneous crops. 


{11) Pankua is a black mud unmixed with sand, such as is found at the bottom 
of ponds and tanks. 


(12) Rektimatal is a stiff rich soil. 
(13) Pansia is & looge though comporatively fertile soil. 


(14) Gangutia, as the name would signify, is applied £0 a clay containing an 
admixture of ganguti or lime, to be met with near those river beds which 
abound with nodulous limestonee An admixture of clay and limestone 
dust is in some places known as khkalt soil. 


('5) Nunajams is land which is more or less of ‘a saline nature, It is generally 
of very little use. A few varieties of laghu sarad rice are grown on it, 
when it does not contain an excess Of salt. 


According to their fertility, soils are divided into four classes : first (aud), 
-.second (dayam), third (sayam), and fourth (chakaram); but to hear the ordinary 
rraiyat talk, one would not believe that there was any first class land in the Province, 
and might be inclined to put down all fields under one of three heads ‘Water holes’ 
(pani-gahira), ‘uplands where the foxes have their earths (kenkshials pasiya), ‘river 
sand,’ the ordinary terms used by the cultivator in describing the fiejds of his 
holding. . 
° 1921, Rice lands are generally manured with cowdung-ashes and house-hold 
refuse, more rarely with rotton cakes of unburnt 
cowdung. The cowdung is carefully gathered by 
.the women ahd children, but; except in a few favoured localities, has to be used 
.for fuel, and can only find its way to the soil in the form of ashes. It is spread 
on at the time of the Hirst ploughing at the rate of about half a ton (dung and refuse) 
10 the acre, except on flooded lands which are enriched by silb+- Sugarcane,pan, 
and vegetables are more heavily manured, and oil-cake (piria) is often ussd in 
their cultivation. 


Ordinary manure (Ahata) costs about two to four annas per cart load of 10 
maunds, but it is rarely so]d, except near the towns, each cultivator using the 
¡ Produce of his own home. 


122. Water is wanted chiefly at three times of the year; in May-June for 
ploughing ; in July and August for bhiushan or 
ploughing up of the young rice plants, and in 
October for the final ripening of the crop. In areas irrigated by canals, water is 
taken from April to December, but in most parts of the district irrigation from 
streams and tanks is only resorted to for paddy in October-November, and is 
generally confined to the more valuable crops such as sugarcane, tobacco, and 
~Cotton, 


Irrigation from wells I have not come across, and ths tanks which at one 
dime abounded in certain Parganas have to a great extent silted up; but water is 
taken from the nallas or jores in the low-lying tracts near the Coast by means of 
the Zenda or bamboo water-lift, Where ths water had only to be raised a few feet it 
may be scooped up in & $enz, & sort of basket made of split bamboo which two men 
use. Holding by the ropes attached to eithor side, they swing it backwards and. 

“bringing it down sharply into the water, carry the forward motion of the swing 
through until the sena, now full of water, is raised to the level of the water channel, 
“when the contents are poured out. 


Another way of lifting water a short distance is with a fanta (the karin of 

Bihar) made of a single piece of wood about six feet long, hollowsdjout and shaped 

“like ons-half of a canos3; the broad opan end resting on the head of th3 water channel 
while the pointed closed end dips into ths water. Whan this is raised the water 

pours naturally into the channsle It may bs worked by 023 man either directly or 
with the help of a bamboo crans and Countsr-poise as in the texda, but Cannot lift 


Manuring. 


Irrigation. 
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more than a couple of feet. It is not uncommon for two of these methods to be 
combined, the water being lifted by the tenda into & reservoir, and from that into 
the water-channel bya sena or janta. 


I haven seen tobacco being watered from earthen pots (mathta) carried a--. 
Considerable distance by coolies, but this can only be done for very valuable crops, 
and where I saw it tried, it would have been such simpler to have made a channel 
from the river. Mr. Banerjei estimates the cost per acre of irrigating a field once 
with hired labour at from Re. 1 with the janta to Rs. 8 with earthen pots. 


Along the foot of the hills fields are often irrigated from the small streams, 
and, the lift being small, the expense is less. 


123. A full description of the principal] agricultural implements is to be 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. found in Mr. N. N. Banerjei’s report and in 
The plough. Mr. Arnott’s notes. 


The plough (nangal) is made and kept in repair by the village carpenter 
for a yearly payment of a couple of gaunsis of paddy, worth say two annas, The wood 
is sometimes supplied by the zamindar but more often has to be bought, and costs 
about eight annas. The share is made by the village blacksmith for another couple 
of gawuns of paddy. The plough is light enough to be carried on the shoulder of a 
man, and with it a pair of bullocks can plough a third of an acre in a day, I§ is said 
to be a very indifferent instrument for turning over the soil, but its lightness and 
cheapness recommend it to the Uriya cultivator. 


The mah, or harrow, consists of two straight pieces of sal wood or bamboo 
OE joined together by rungs like a ladder- To this 
the cultivator harnesses his bullocks and standing 
on the middle of it is dragged across the ploughed field breaking up the clods under 
it, and giving the land & level surface. Itis used both in preparing the soil to 
receive seeds or seedlings, and afterwards to give young plants a firm roothold. 
The bida, or rake, consists of a sal wood beam about 5 or 6 feet in length 
Ga Baie with twelve to sixteen. iron tires or prongs about 
14 inches in length. To this bullocks are harnessed 
by means of & pole and they drag it across the fields to loosen the soil and uproot 
the weeds. Generally it has to be dragged twice across, first in one direction and 
the second time at right angles to the first in order to completely get rid of the 
weeds. It is only used on fairly dry land. 
For digging, a kodali or Auri is used, as in other parts of Indiae They 
are of varying sizes and Weights according to the - 
Te cos, purpose for which they are intended. 
For reaping, a small toothed sickle or dao is generally used, Another 
ie BIS: form of dao with a straight and heavier blade is 
oo used for cutting jungle wood and fodder. 
Grass for cattle or horses is scraped off the slopes of river banks or waste 
TO EIDE lands with 2 sort of small trowel called & khurpi. 


Grain is generally husked with a dhenki, which consists of a beam of 
The Grain Husker, wood about 3 or 4 feet long hung at about. 
ଚର a quarter of its length on a pivot between two 
uprights. At the head of the long end is a thick wooden peg that comes down 
like a hammer into & stone mortar. To work the machine the mortar is half. 
filled with paddy: the woman (it is generally a woman) then places her foot on the 
short end of the beam and throwing her weight on it depresses it+ The foot beinc 
removed, the peg at the other end falls like ‘a hammer on the grain, and io 
dacapo. Less common]y a pestle and mortar is used for husking. 


Flour is little used by the Uriya, but for crushing pulses a janta or chaki 

CN consisting of two circular millstones working one 
, on top of the other'in used, as in other parts of India, . 

The Uriya cart is peculiar It consists essentially .of two poles of sal 

i wood or bamboo about 12 feet long tied together 


at one end about 3 feet apart at the other and 
joined by crose bars at intervals. This framework rests on.a pair of wheel about. 
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4 feet high and 4 feet apart, and there is as much behind as in front of the axlebar. 
‘The bullocks are yoked ons on Each side of the narrow end and will drag half a 
ton 15 or 20 miles a day on & metalled road, 


- From the Garhjats come heavy buffalo carts, shorter and broader, with 
low wheels of solid wood, and with the advent of the railway the light little 
Madras hackeries drawn by a single bullock have become common in Cuttack town. 

For carrying grain a long coffin-shaped basket of spilt bamboo called an 
“odaro” is fitted on to the cart and will take some 10 maunds or more. 

124. I propose to say as little as possible on this subject for fear that 
zamindars may again revert to the very inaccurate 
methods formerly in use. At the last Settlement 
the internal village measurements were made by Uriya amins with measuring rods 
of local length; -these measurements were converted to standard measurement, 
and in the case of many esiates were again recouverted to local measurements. 
It may be added that the external circuit of th3 villages as well as the area were 
surveyed and computed by professional surveyors. As a rule, the Uriya amins 
measured cultivated lands with fair correctness, but the most confusing mistakes 
were made in the measurement of large areas of waste lands, In order to At the 
areas of waste lands as well as of the cultivated lands within the area ascertained 
by the professional circuits, the records of the last Settlement contain many 
ingenious devices, while in not a few cases the attempt was abandoned as hopeless. 
I may add that sometimes the length of the rod is not stated, so that such local 
measure as will fit the area of the professional circuit should presumably be used. 
We have also frequently found that the rod bas changed in length since the 
last Settlement. 


In the old Settlement records, the proceedings regarding area refer to the 
professional survey as “‘the surveyor’s s@ahib’s account,” and the other is referred 
to as “the account of the Uriya jarib”. 


The Uriya measures with a padika or rod, and I have more than once 
inspected a village containing protions of two Estates, each using. rods of 
different leogths. These rods are supposed to be kept in the custody of the 
village chaukidar, and in theory should not be used by the gomastha or sarbarakar 
except in the presence of the chaukidar. In fact the latter is the “official 
measurer’’. We find, however, in villages where the sarbarwkar and raiyats do nok get 
on well, that the latter keep a rod of their own, gensrally several inches longer 
than that of the sarbarakar- 


The following note by Mr. R. Nathan on the Uriya system of measurement 
.and area calculation used at the time of the last Settlement is inserted by way of 
illustration- 

Take any field A B 


System of measurement of land. 


Calculate roughly average length and average breadth by measuring lines 
aa’ and bb’ ( length ) and cc’ dd ‘breadth ) with the padika. 

Let aa’=12 padikas, bb'’=15 padikas, cc’=183 padikas dd’=8 padikas. 

‘Then average length=— ®+2 =—183} padikas=83 kahans 6 pans 

Average breadth=3&t8=—10} padikas=2 kahans 10 pans. 

N. B. 4 Poadikas=1 kahan; 1 padika=—4 pans. 
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To calculate the area multiply the average length by the average ‘breadth 
omitting the term formed by the product of““pan” into‘ ‘pan’ and remembering that , 
the area of a square cf which the side is 1 fFahan is 1 gunt and that the area of a. 
parallelogram of which the length is 1 Xa han and the breadth 1 pan is 1 biswa. 

Thus, area,=( 8 kahans-+-6 pans ) ( 2 kahans4-10 pans ) 

=-6 gunts--12 biswas-30 biswas 
=8 gunts 10 biswas- 

The term formed by the product of 6 pans and 10 puns is omitted. 

The error caused by the omission is 60 square pans or $9 =—4:biswas; ¢. 6.. 
about 3 per cent. 


One result of the system is, therefore, that the area recorded in the, "old 
Settlement papers is, generally less than the brue product of the recorded length 
and breadth of the plot, and therefcre, other considerations apart, the recorded 
area is in general less than the actual area, 


The maximum error that can occur is 15X15 pans, Or rather less than 
one gunt. 
To take an actual Case— 
MAUZA BHATBANDA— Bhowria No- 589. 
As recorded-—average length [calculated from three traverse lines] =3 kahans, $ pans 
average breadth=7 kahans, 8 pans. 
recoreded area=28 gunts, 18 biswas 
Area according to ruje= ( 8 kahans+8pans (7 kahans X 8 pans ) 
= 21 gunts-24 biswas++21 biswas i | 
=28 gunts 18 biswas. 
and the error=24 square pans=1} brswas Or 4 ger cent, 


The general explanation of the local land measure is as follows: Every 
padtika is so many dastis in length, & dasti is supposed to be 4} inches or the width 
of a man’s fist across the knuckles. 


To account for inaccuracies of measurement, e.g~, the slipping forward or 
backward of the rod, and to give the raiyat every allowance for hira and ahri ( the 
embankments within and the ridges on the border of his field ) a kZani* is added 
to the number of dastis of which every padika is composed. A kani varies 
according to the number of dastis in the padika; in theory, at least, it is larger 
where the number of dastis is larger, but zamindars give kanits of different sizes, 
and some give no Aans at all. It is for this reason that an 18 dasti padika in one 
local area may be of quite a different lepgih frcm a padika of that name in another. 


I need only give one instance of the zradika to illustrate its use as & land 
measure. The go-cajled standard padika is 10 feet 5 inches and 1 /o6b in length 
where a, Job is that fraction of an inch which will make a square padika equivalent 
to a biswa Of size st ficient to be equal tO mo; Of a man or acre. The standard 
man therefore consists of 25: gunts and a gunt of 16 biswas, and a Diswa is one 
square padika of 10 feet, 5 inches and 1 job. The standard padika is called the 
“O4-dastt padika”. 


Ft. ins. job. 
24 dastts Of 4} inches each ... =9.- 0 0 
Add a kant wo. eos ଛି =1 5 1 


Total ... so. =10 5 1 


| I do not attempt to describe the lengths of the different padikas because, as- 
I have shown, the name is no certain indication of the length of any padika. It is 
only necessary to add that the padika varies 50 as to produce a man varying 
from -248 of an acre {0 1-39 acres. 


We have éndeavoured to avoid any use of the local measure in the final’ 
records, This principle was very successfully followed in the Khurda Settlement. 
of 1881, and at the present day raiyats now talk of their “acres” and their 
“decimals”, At attestation, of course, every raiyat had his area explained to him 
in local measure as well as in acres and decimals, and was satisfied as to the area in 
his possession. It is hoped, therefore, that in-& short time & uniform system of 
measurement may be in force throughout the Province. 


* Not to be confused with the kani, meaning 5 gandas or one-fourth of a biswa. 
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125. The standard of weight fcr ordinary articles of merchandise is the 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES SC¢er which in Balasore is the standard. seer of 80 zolas 
The Seer x (a tola is the weight of one standard rupee=180 graing 
Troy) equal to 2-C5392 Jbs. advoirdupois- In Cuttack and Puri the seer in common 
use is one of 1C5 folas known as the “Katki seer’ and weighing 2-71C4 lbs. 
advoirdupois. 
The parts and multiples of the seer are— 
4 chataks 


= 1 pao. 
Daos = 1 seer. 
40 seers = , 1 maund. 


Salt is always sold by the Ealasore seer of 80 folas- Metals, vegetables, 
molasses, fsh, and a few other articles are sold by the ‘pal and bisa. 


A ‘bisa’ weighs 120 tolas, or One-and-a-half standard seers, and is divided 

Ee Bie into 20 to 30 ‘pals’. The explanation of the use of 

I this measure is that the articles in question are: 

commonly weighed on a stee] yard (bisa katt), the interval between the point where 

it balances when the £cale pan is empty and that where it balances with 120 rupees 
in the pan being divided into 20 or more divisions, each called 2 ‘pal’. 


On the standard yard used for metals and molasses there are twenty such 
divisions and a pal is 6 toclas. For fsh and vegetables the common division is into 
25 pale, but 22,28, and 39 pals are also found. 


The divisions and multiples of the dbisw are :— 


4& dhans = 1 rat. 
4 ratis = 1 china. 
10 chinas = 1 marha. 
4& marhas = 1 karst. 
4 karsis = 1 pal. 
20 pals = 1 bisa. 
80 bisas = 1 chhala. 
For the precious metals and jewels the standard is the bhart or tola of 189 
Troy wieght. grains, troy, which is divided as follows :— 
1 bhari = 10 mashas or 2 marhas. 
1 marha = 8 ratis Or 2 chinas. 
1 rat = 4& dhan. 
For the sale of rice, paddy, and other grain the standard of measurement is 
ନ the gaunt, also called in Balasore the purt.t This 
rain measure. 


is a basket with a capacity varying locally from 1} 
to 6 seers of rice and called accordir ely “tin sir gaunt,” “char sir gaunt’ etc. 


In a few markets the capacity is exprested in seers of birht, so that the 3¢ 
$ cers gounsi of north-eastern Cuttack contains only 2} seers of paddy; but rice is the 
common standard, and the ordipary 5 seer gaunt Lolds akout 3‡ seers (Cuttack 
weight) of dry paddy. The meagsure for large gales of paddy, etc., isthe bharan of 
from 80 to 200 gaunts, while petty retail vendors use a small measure called a kathu or 

kancha which is generally a reputed geer, but in parts is one-tenth of a gaunt. 


The common multiples of the gaunt are — 


(1) 20 gaunis = 1  poauti. 
pautis = 1 chhelo. 
&4& chellas = 1 Bbharan. 


Found in Balasore where the gaunt is 2 seers and the bharan 8 maunds. 


(2) 10 gaunis (Purt). = 1 pautts 
4 pautis oo. = 1 chhela. 
4 chhelas ... = 1 bharano. 


Found in Balasore with a gaunt of 2§ seers and bharan of 10} standard 


maunds- 
(3) 10 gaunis = 1  pauti. 
4 pautts = 1 chkela. 
b chhelas = 1 bharan. 


* In volume LXI part I the Journal of the Asiatic Societies page 43, there is a very interesting paper om 
* <Froy weights-and general Currency of Orissa” by Babu M. MM, Chakraverti. 


† Also ‘called “nauti”’ in Puri, but elsewhere 8 nauti=3 nautli- 
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Found in the Jajpur sub-division of Cuttack with a gaunt of 2% standard 
seers and a bharan of 12‡ maunds. 


(4) 10 gaunis = 1 pautt, 
Dd pautss = 1 chhela. 
4 chhelas = 1 bharan. 
In northern and eastern Cuttack the dbkaran varies from 12 to 16 maunds. 
(5) 0 gaunis = 1 chhela (or pauti) 
4 pautis = 1 Bbharan. 


| This is the genral measure in Cuttack, Khurda amd Puri, and the bharan 
varies from 6 to 10 maunds, and is generally 8 Cuttack maunds or 10} Balasore 
maunds. 
To sum up, a bharan is in Balasore 160 gaunis and varies from 8 to 16 
standard maunds; in Cuttack and Puri it is generally 80 gaunts, in a few places 100 
.gaunis, and in north Cuttack 200 gounis and varies within much the same limits. 


The ordinary measure of distance is the Zos=2,000 dhamu or 4,000 yards, 
though the villager commonly uses such indefinite 
terms as a “stones throw” or “shouting distance.” 


126. Appendix F shows, District by District and Thana by Thana, the 
areas under the principle crops grown in the 
Province. Rice occupies (including Kbhurda sub- 
division) about 21,82,000 acres, or nearly 88 per cent. of the cropped area. The 
next crop in importance is mandia, a millet grown on some 42,000 acres, or on 
rather. less than 2 pst cent. of the cropped area, China is & millet of but little 
importance, though the area sown with it is probably more than the 500 acreas 
shown in the crop statements. 


Other food-grains in column 10 are generally rabi crops grown on twice- 
cropped land. They occupy over 9 per cent. of the cultivated area, and include 
.kultha (dolichos bifiorus), birht (phaseolus radiatus), muga (phaseolus mungo), harar 
(cajanus indicus), chana (lathyrus sativus), bargurs (vigna catjang), and makka 
(zea mays). Of these the first four are the most important, and I should estimate 
that a third of the total area shown represents kultha, and not less than a sixth, harar- 

Linseed, #1 (S6samum), and castor are grown on small areas, generally in 
riverside lands. Others, in column 13, represents chiefly mustard, grown after rice 
on valuable lands. 

Condiments and spices include coriander seed or dhantia, ginger or ads, 
turmeric or haldt, and some garden crops such as onions, chillies and arrowroot. 
The total area is only 850 acres, as most of these Crops are grown in the bomestead 
lands shown in column 27. Sugarcane is grown in rotation with paddy on well 
irrigated lands- Only 1,700 acres are shown under this head in the statement, 
but I am sure that in ordinary years the area planted with this crop is not less than 
5,000 acres- As itis grown on rice land, and an 6xtra rent is often payable for 
its cultivation, it would be natural that amins should have been psrsuaded to 
“understate the area. ; 

Cotton and jute are valuable crops, but the former is grown on less than 1 
‘acre in a thousand, and the latter on less shan 1 acre in two thousand. Other 
fibres include dhaincha and sunn, which are grown to a very small extent. 

Many dyes are used by the Uriyas, and are prepared from earth and leaves, etc. 


Kusuma or safflower is grown in homesteads chiefly in the Puri District. 
Indigo is grown in a few villages of Cuttack District and in small patches in Puri. 

Pan is the betel vine grown for its leaves, in which the supart nut is 
‘wrapped before chewing* It is grown on only 500 acres but is an extremely 
valuable crop. 

Tobacco is grown all over Cuttack on the silt-covered lands on the banks of 
rivers; the total area shown under this crop, 3,400 acres, represents about the area 
planted in an ordinary year. Jn favourable years there is much larger aréa under it. 

JInkar is a reed grown to make supports, etc., for the betel vine. The area 

is certainly under-estimated, as 500 acres of pan gardens must represent at least as 
‘much nkar. : 

Homestead lands represent what is shown’in the khasras as ‘bari without 

mention of crop. It includes’ courtyards and threshing floors, waste lands at the 


Distances. 


Fhe staple crops of Orissa. 
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back of the house, and gardens within the compound wall. I§ is not possible to 
estimate the amount of land bearing crops, but the greater part of it grows cucum- 
ers or spices, and miscellaneous herbs or fruits or pulses for home Consumption. 


Maize is often grown, and go are plantains, bael, etc,, while in the out-lying” 
plots chana and kultha are often to be found. 1 estimate that of 1,14,000 acres: 
shown under this head at least half must actually grow geome sort of erop. 


Garden produce and fruit-bearing orchards, representS mango groves,. 
plantations of plantains, pulang, jack fruit, toddy palm, and other trees, and gardens. 
where such arte distinguished from homestead. Probably of the 51,000 acres about 
40,000 represent groves of mango and other trees, which at 25 trees to the acre 
would give a total] of a million trees in the Province besides the isolated trees on 
raiyati holdings, or on homestead lands or along the roads. | 


Under yams are included the true yam or khamba aly and the commoner: 
khandamul or sweet potato- About 3,500 acres are shown under this head, but 
this is exclusive of the areas included under homesteads in column 27 (Appendix FR). 


Baigun or Brinjal (solanum melongena) is the most popular and widespread. 
of Orissa vegetables. The area shown under this head in the KAasras is only 2,800 
acres, but there must be quite another 10,000 acres included under columns 27 and 29. 


Others in cojumn 30 includes chiefly various kinds of melons, pumpkins, 
and cucumbers grown on the sand-covered banks of rivers, and a small area under 
onions and sarw (colocaria antiquorum). Much of the area under these crops is 
however, included in homestead land. 


127. Maps Nos. VI to VIII show the differences in the proportion of Jand in 
. each local area growing sarad and béials rice, and it 
er Wee will be observed that there is a very great variation 
in the figures for the different districts :— 
PERCENTAGE ON NETT CROPPED AREA OF— 


(me mn mm me ms eee Aree ee ie ns sm ieee ee, 
Early Winter Spring Twice-cropped Hemestead 
District. rice. rice. rice. land. land. 

Cuttack ove see 183 70 2 14 ି 

Balasore 5 Ge 91 ୫ 1 5 

Puri (Sadar Sub-division) 6 78 4 10 3 

Khurda coos ଶି ଓଡି 85 ଏ 3 2 
Orissa eon 6 80 1 8 8 


It will be seen that Cuttack and Puri Sadar subdivision contain far more 
‘twice-cropped and btals land than Balasore, Khurda grows practically no bial or 
dalua, there being but a smal area of jheels suitable for the latter, while the people: 
seem to have an aversion to sowing early rice and prefer the more risky but more 
prolife chhota laghwu. It is likely that the twice cropped area in Balasore is under- 
estimated owing to collusion between amins and proprietors, but it is a fact that: 
there is far less dials or rabt grown than in the other districts partly owing to the: 
difference.in the soil, and partly to the. greater laziness of the inhabitants, 

I now proceed to give some account ofthe cultivation of the principal 
crops mentioned in the preceding paragraphs. 


128. The staple crop of Orissa is rice (oryzae sativa) called in Uriya dhkan- 
i i It is grown on 87 per cent. of the total cultivated 
° area viz, On 85 per Cente in Cuttack, on 92 per cent. 
in Balasore, and on 88 per cent. in Puri, and the distribution within each of these 
districts may be seen from maps Nos. VI to VIII. In very few villages is less than: 
half of the arable land under rice and it is COmmon to find more than nine-tenths 
growing this cereal in some form. 
| The varieties of paddy are very numerous, but they all fall under one of 
three heads according to the season at which they are sown and reaped. 
Bialt or autumn rice is the earliest crop and is reaped in August and 
.September- a I 
Sarad or winter rice is sown in June-July and harvested between October 
and January. | 
Dalus or spring rice is sown after the floods have-subsided and harvested: 
in March-April- © “ rs 
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| The winter rice is subdivided according to the amount of watsr it raquir3s 

into guru or heavy and laghw or light varieties and the latter again into small, 
medium and large=. The following table will show ths principle heads of the 
Classification, 


Bials f Satika ... se. A large number of varieties 
f ki *** { Bara. known by various names as 
| { ( Chota laghu. champa, kantakuli, mudia 
Dhan... 4 Sarad} ee. $ Laghu. 4 Majhla laght. etc,, etc.. see Appendix H. 
| \ Guru. \Bara laghu. to Mr. Kingsford’s report 
\Dalua. on Balasore. 


129. The earliest of all the rices is the satika variety of the bial suid to rip3n 
within sixty days of its sowing, while the hsavier 
qualities take & month longer. 


These kinds of paddy are always grown on the higher lands of the village 
‘andjfor preference in a light loamy soil, the best yield being from crops raised on the 
kata lands and in favourable years on the pal lands also. 


The land is ploughed several timss as early as possible after 
February, and: then is harrowed and left to mellow in the sun, and with ths first 
rain in June the seed is sown broadcast at the rate of about 30 s3ers §9 a miund 
per acre, manure having been previously spread over the field, Thres days later 
the seed is ploughed in and the land harrowed; a s3icond harrowing is given & 
fortnight later and the plants are thinned out. | 


After this the crop requires weeding two or threes tim3s, anil in August Or 
: September is ready to be cut. The reaping is done by men and women with a 
‘sickle, and only a few inches of stubble are le ft on the ground. 


Bial rice if on high land may be followed by pulsss, generally Kwultht or 
birht, and on alluvial or homestead lands by mustard, linseed, or karar. In rich 
and irrigated soil or in very favourable seasons /ughkwu paddy is also transplanted 
into the fileds from which the biali has been cut. The total area shown in the 
crop statements: under bialk is 166,900 acres, viz, Cuttack, 128,000; Balasore, 
9,200; Puri 29,700. te 

It is more precarious than the sarad crop, basing. injuriously affected by 
drought in June and July, but on the other hand, where the sarad is spoiled by want 
of rain in September and October, there may be a bumper crop of bial. 


It is curious how much more popular this crop is with the cultivators of 
‘Cuttack and Puri sudder than in Khurda, or Balasore, more than three-fourths of 
‘the total bial area lying in Cuttack. 

- .130- While the autumn rice is always sown broadcast, the winter 
varieties may bs either transplanted or sown at 
once where they are to grow. As the latter is by 
far the more popular method I shall describe it first. 


The lightest of the laghw varieties diffe but little from bial, while the 
bdré laghw pass with ‘no very marked line of 
division into guru, but as a rule the laghu paddy is 
‘grown in moderately low lands, which are wet, or under six inches to a foot of 
‘water, pretty continuously from June t0 October, and likes a fairly stiff soil. 
(matal). The crop having been harvested in December the land will either grow 
a crep of mung or millet, or lie fallow until April or May, when it is ploughed as 
often as the weather and the resources of the cultivator p3rmit, and manure 
-Consisting .of little heaps of cowdung and refuse is spread over the surface. The 
number of ploughings depends on the quality of the soil and its elevation, high 
lands requiring more ploughing than low. Som3thing depands also on the quality 
of the rice to be grown, the finer varieties needing more careful preparation of the 
. 91l, The seed, about 30 to 40 seers to the acre, is sown in the end of May or 
beginning of June if the weather is favourable, and germinates within fifteen days. 
‘Ordinarily it 18 sown dry, but if the sowing is dejayed or there is 4 superabundance 
-of water, it is fits steeped so as to induce partial germination and to prevent it 
from floating. About a month after sowing, if there is sufficient water in the 
re 
* Chota laghu, majhla laghu and Bara laghu. | I 
† In Balasore the best known divisions of Sarad ere asu, nabakanda and guru. 


Briali rice. 


Sarad paddy. 


Broadcast cultivation. 
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field, the plough is i : | 

gh 18 passed over it so a3 to thin out the seedlings, now six inches ¢ 

a high. Thoss _that are uprooted and l3ft floating in th3 water ars replacsd by 

bo: grow again This op3rasion, known as “biushan’” is considered to 
$reat imporiancs, and it is thought m2st unfortunats if for want of ‘wi: ; 

has to b3 delayed until August. “ M.20r Wank OF ‘watSse jG 


As soon as the young plants have re-established themselves after this violent 

18burbance, the harrow is passed over them so as £0 press them into the mud, 
This is called the kala mahi- A week or ten days later weeding begins, and at the 
same time any irregularity in the interspacing of the plants is corrected. 


Sometimes only one weeding suffices, but good cultivators prefer to have & 
Second weeding a fortnight latter. The plants flower in October or November and 
the wild paddy (balunga) left over from the dropped grains of previous harvests is 
picked out. 
| For ths first year or two this self-sown paddy is reaped with the rest, but 
16 soon deteriorates anil bacom3s known as ‘rasht’, ths grain of which is liable to 
drop from the ear before harvesting, and the degeneration continues until the 
plant resembles wild paddy. It has therefore to be separated every two years, and 
this is often possible by sowing red after white varieties, as they are readily 
distinguished by the colour of the lower part of the stem and of the girule (Kanto). 
Sometimes, too, transplanting is resorted to finally eradicate the balunga. 


When the ears are full and ripened and before the grain begins to get dry 
and drop the harvesting begins. Sometimes the standing paddy is first laid low with 
a bamboo to prevent the grain being scattered by the wind; then the reapers come 
and with the dao or sickle cut off the stalks close to the ground« The cut paddy 
lies for a few days and then is gathered into larger sheaves which are carried £0 the 
homestead by cart or banght and there stacked. 1 


The cultivation of the Guru varieties is almost the same, but as they ax 
grown in the heavy clay lands that retain two to four feet of water, less careful ploughing 
is necessary and manure is more sparingly given, if at alle In very low lands 
(jalapat) no refinements of cultivation are possible, and the seed once sown is, if the 
land is still dry, ploughed over and harrowed, and if the rains have begun, only 
pressed in with the harrow and then left, ths depth of water being regulated so far 
as possible by meams of the oils of the field- The harvesting is done & month litér 
than that of the Joghkwu varieties, ¢. e., in January, and as a rule only the ears Ame 
cut, the straw being too sodden to be of value. 

131. Transplantation is an unpopular system of cultivation, aS it invojygs 
ETP more labour and the transplanted seedlings are Yery 
` delicate for the first month and liable to injar bs 
flood and still more by drought; and a very careful enquiry made by Mr. AP 
Executive Engineer of the Mahanadi Division, showed on]y 4 per cent. Of {He 
cultivated area to grow tramsplanted rice. It is, however, admitted that, when 
successful, transplantation gives a larger yield, and it is resorted to forsvfields 
(especially when irrigated) that grow a sarad after the bialt crop, to get rid of the 
wild paddy, to avoid the risk of loss by early floods, and to replace the loss®Bf£#He 
‘ broadcasted crop, if such occurs bsfore the end of July. Sd as 
The nursery is generally a field near the village well manured and ' $6Moaa 
in to keep off jackals and other animals- The seeds may be sown ର br 
wet, If the former method bs adopted, the field is ploughsd while dry as |‘ fe6H “gs 
_possible—not less than five or six timss—and the soil carefully pulverised and 
weeded. Before sowing a little sand in sprinkled on it and the seed scattarade and 
ploughed in. It& is then carefully watered until the plants come upe 0 
In the wet method the land must b3 flooded and than ploughed MupL il 
it is of he consistency of a thick grusl+ Tao3 s331s ars soaked for wold hous 
in an earthen jar or Aandi and then partially dried in a basket covarad with straw, 
and in this condition are sown broadcast on the sticky surfac3 of ths. field. In four 
.or five days the plants show themselves and water is then gradually admitted. 
When & month old ths seedlings are ready to be transplanted into the rice 
field which has b3an preparal by ploughing &nd  manuring as for broadcasted 
paddy, and is once again ploughed and harrowad befors tha young plants are 
‘ready. . The saedlings, 6 inch3s to 18 inchas high, ara arcangad in bunckss of three 
.£0 four and six to nine inches ars left bstw330 each bunch. Tap rantparP 
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carefully imbedded to the depth of & couple of inches; they are then left and! 
require no further attention beyond a good weeding and a Copious supply of water.. 


। The earlier the transplanting is done the better the results, and the 
middle of June to the middle of July is considered the proper time;but the: 
operation often goes on for a month later. 


132. Dalvua is a coarse variety of paddy grown on lands too heavily 

Dalua inundated to yield sarad, and especially in the: 

' shallow water round the edges of jhils and 
water-courses. The soil is generally clayey and often saline, for it 1s & peculiarity” 


of this crop that it is but little affected by the superabundance of saltpetre- 


A nursery is selected in a corner of a tank or a drain, and the depth of 
water is regulated by means of little walls of mud. It is ploughed once or twice 
and levelled; the seed having been previously steeped fcr twenty-four hours in an: 
earthen vessel, is placed in a basket and covered with straw for two or three days. 
until it begins to germinate: it is then sown very thickly in the seed bed- The 
land is prepared to receive it by ploughing in the water until the whole becomes one 
pulpy mass with an inch or two of water over it. In this the seedlings, when 
about 2 foot high, are imbedded, and require to be plentifully supplied with water 
-until they flower. In March or April the crop ripens and is harvested. 


Only 36,000 acres are shown in the khasras as growing dalua, but of recent: 
years there has been a tendency to extent its cultivation in inundated areas with 
the aid of water supplied by the Irrigation Officers through canalised channels.. 
There is but little dalua in Balasore or in Khurda subdivision, and it is only in 
the low lying lands of north eastern Cuttack and in the heavily-flooded Parganas: 
of Purbaduai and Oldhar in Puri that it forms as staple crop. After the Brahmini 
floods of 1894 a ]arge area was sown with dalua rice in the Bayang Pargana of 
Balasore, and it is likely to come into favour in the south of the District. 

183. Two methods of threshing the paddy are followed, the former: 

Threshing, generally for bials and laghw paddy, the latter for 
sarad and for dalua. 

The rice is, in the former case, cut three to six inches from the ground’ 
and carried to the threshing flcor ( khala ), where it is stacked. A plank is then: 
fixed so as to form an inclined plane about three feet bigh at the upper end. . The 
thresher stands at the head of this plank, and holding & bundle of paddy with the 
ears away from him strikes it on the plank until the grain falls out on the thresh-: 
ing floor, from which it is afterwards collected. 


In the other method, the paddy which bas been cut with only a few 
inches of stalk is spread On the threshing floor and trodden,by bullocks yoked to. 
‘the pole in the centre. 


134. The winnowing is done by means of a flat basket ( Aula ) in which the: 
Winnowing. gram is placed. The basket is lifted by the 
_ _. Operator with both hands above his head and: 
shaken from right to left and left to right with a slight vertical motion, so that. 
as the man steps backwards the light and worthless refuse (achkara) is left suspended’ 
in the air and blown away by the breeze. After this has been done fora few 
minutes the grain is well fanned to blow away the remaining dust and then placed’ 
on the top of the heap of paddy ready to be stored. 


135. Paddy is generally stored in bamboo baskets ( dolé) plastered over: 
SoHE with mud and dung. Often also in pits dug in the 
yard of the house. Mahajans use small storehouses: 


of mud and wood raised two or three feet from the ground : 
£500 to 1,000 maunds! ground and capable of holding. 


Clean rice. 136. Rice is prepared from paddy in two ways, viz. :— 


(a) By drying the paddy in the sun, and then crushing it in the: 
dhenki. This is known as atap rice; 

(2) By boiling the paddy, and then drying it in the sun and crushing. 
it in the dhenké- This is what is generally eaten, being known as- 
sidha Tice. : ' 

The outer husk of the paddy which is thus removed is called tiunsa ‘and is- 
used for fuel, whareas the fragments of husks andthe ‘outer ‘shell covering the- 
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grains of rice go by the name of £unda, and form a favourite fodder with cattle. 


‘Three seers of i 
। paddy would yield about quarter seer of Zunsa and t : 
Quantity of kunda. 2 “ ` a 


. The work is usually done by women on contract, and 10 gaunis of clean 
dry rice are returned for every 29 gaunis of paddy, or sometimes of every 22, 
This, however, leaves a Jarge margin of profit to the operator, even allowing for the 
difference in the specific gravity of rice and paddy; and in the returns of fhe Public 
Works Department the ratio rice to dry paddy is taken at two-thirds. This result 
has been verified by experiments made by Mr. Maude and Babu Jamini Mohan Das, 
bus is perhaps rather high, and for the purpose of the calculations in this report, 
I have taken the proportion of rice to paddy as 5 to 8, the accepted ratio of the 
Agricultural Department. 


137. Mr. N. N. Banerjei takes the average outturn per acre as 15 to 20 

Outturn of cies maunds of paddy, which closely corresponds to 

popular estimate. Roughly, the people classify rice 

lands as first, second, and third class, according as they are capable of producing 

3,2, or 1 bharan of paddy. Now a bharan is generally about 8 Cuttack maunds, 

and the area of first class land is certainly no less than that of third class so we 

may take the popular average at 2 bharans or 16 maunds, equal to 10 maunds, 
(Cuttack weight) of rice; which is approximately Correct. 


The results of the last ten years’ experiments by officers of the Publpic 
Works Department give an average outturn of 19.72 maunds of paddy on irrigated 
and 1559 maunds on unirrigated land. The results of crop experiments of 1895-98 
by officers of the Settlement and district staffs gave an average for irrigated land 
of 1,996 lbs. and for unirrigated of 2,003 lbs.per acre. 


Comparing these with the provisional estimate in 1891,§ we get the 
following :— 


WEIGHT OF CLEAN RICE 
IN LBS. PER ACRE. 


Fr — A i 
Jrrigated. Unirrigated. 
Mads. Mds. 
Irrigation Department, 1885-96 1,014 ଓ02 


Estimate submitted to Government of India by Director 


of the Department of Land Records and Agriculture .... 1,045 902 
Settlement and District experiments of 1895-98 1,247 1,252 
Average 1,102 985 


This is equivalent to about 133 standard maunds per acre for irrigated and 
12 maunds per acre for unirrigated lands +. 

An examination of the returns does not discover satisfactory evidence of 
any superiority in the yield of transplanted rice over that of broadcast. The outturn 
of straw varies from 20 to 50 maunds, and may be taken on an average at 29 maunds. 

Biahk is generally estimated to yield two-thirds of, the weight of grain 
obtained from winter rice, or say 8 maunds of cleaned rice to the acre and about 
18 maunds of straw. 

Dalua was found by the Inundation Committee to give the largest yield of: 
all, but so much of the field is taken up by the mud walls for regulating the water 
that I take the outturn per acre as equal to that of beats. 

The bye products obtained in the threshing and husking of paddy are the 
outer husks or tunsa used for fuel and the bran or kunda which is a good 
cattle food. | | h . [ 

138. Mandia, the marua of Bihar, is an upland cereal with a small reddish 

grain, like a mustard seed. It is grown on high, 
Mandie. light, and inferior soils on which Bialé rice would 


hardly succeed. 
# See also paragraph 109. 


§ Department of Land Recor 
4 Standard maunds of 822 lbs. 


ds and Agriculture te Government, No. 356A, dated 3rd Maroh, 1898. 
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Sometimes it is sown broadcast in May; more often it is firt sown in seed 

‘beds and transplanted in June when the seedlings are six inches to a foot high. The 

“transplanting requires to be rapidly done, as the plants cannot be left out of the 

ground long. The crop ripens in August-September and yields about 6 to 8 maunds 

-of seed to the acre. Thisis ground into flour and eaten in cakes or with rice by lower 

‘classes. It is said to have the merit of producing such a feeling of satiety that after 
one full meal & man does not feel inclined to eat again for twenty-four hours. 

It requires good rain in June and July, and is liable to be damaged by 
‘caterpillars. 

This is, perhaps, the commonest cereal after rice in Puri and in Cuttack, in 
which districts it is grown on some 58,000 acres, and is generally followed by a crop 
of kulthka, In Balasore it is rare- Another variety, known as kakarit mandia, s0 
‘called because it is supposed to derive sufficient moisture from the dew, is grown as 
2 rab Crop On riverside lands, but is less common, It is a late crop, being sown in 
February and reaped in April, and if the rain is deficient, requires artificial irrigation. 


1389. China is a millet grown as a rabi crop on bialt and daghu lands. Jt is 
a delicate plant requiring a good rich loam and 
abundant water. The field selected is generally 
near a watercourse, and, as soon ag the previous crop has been harvested, is ploughed 
‘and harrowed three or four times. The china is mixed with sand and sown 
broadcast, and in eight or nine days the plants spring up. Should tain fail, it 
requires constant irrigation. In three months it is ready £0 cut, and in a good 
season may produce 8 maunds per acre; but the crop is very umcertain, and 
Mr. N. N. Banerjei puts the average at only 3 mauuds. It is eaten like rice, and 
:als0 cooked with milk, but is not common enough to be of great value as a food- 
grain, The milan khasra only shows some 5C0 acres, but this must be below the 
mark, 


‘China (Panicum miliaceum). 


140. Wheat, locally known as gahama, is grown t0 a very small extent on 
upland fields after rice, and generally on loamy or silt- 
covered soil. It is sown broadcast in October- 

November, and reaped in April; and is as a rule left to grow up in the meantime as 

best it may. | 

Probably 500 acres, chiefly in the Jajpur Subdivision of Cuttack, are sown 

‘with this cereal, but only some 320 acres are recorded in the khasra. 

141. Barley, or jabw,is grown onlight sandy lands especially in areas 
exposed to inundation. Jt is sown broadcast about 
the Ist of November and is reaped in March‘ The 

grain is boiled and eaten whole or made into flour and is said to be very ‘cooling’. 

Over 500 acres are shown in the milan khasr@ as under barley, and the 
figure may be taken as approximately correct. 
142. Kultha is at once the commonest and the least valued of the pulses 


Seu ha DeNche WRG Jt is grown on poor lands after mandia or autumn 
rice or on yet higher and more sandy lands which 


“Wheat. 


Barley. 


produce no other crop. 


The land requires to be ploughed three to six times and harrowed.- The seed 
is then sown broadcast and the mah again passed over ite In February or March 
“§he plants are plucked by hand and carried to the threshing floor, where the pi 
is trodden out by cattle. 


Mr, Nathan put the average outturn at 25 to 40 gownis’ or 2} to 4 maunds 
and Mr. N. Ne Banerjei at 3; maunds per acre; but the actual cuttings made (25) 
give an average of over 10 maunds. We may safely put it at 8 maunds on an 
average, which is not far off Mr, Arnott’s estimate of 100 gaunis. It seils at 20 to 30 
Cuttack seers per rupee. It isan excellent food for cattle and horses, and in times of 
scarcity ib is boiled and eaten, with or without rice, by the poorer classes, and in 
1896-97 it formed the only food of the people in some villages. Its distribution is 
very general throughout the Province, and I estimate that it is grown on about 
80,000 acres. I 
143. Birhs is a more valuable crop than kulthi and is grown by preference 
after diwls rice where the land is rich enough. The 
difference isvery marked, for while biali-birks lands 
are rented at about Re. 3-2 to Rs. 4-12 per acre, bialt-kulthu lands rarely pay more 
than Rs. 2-8 and mandia kulthw not more than Rs. 1-9 per acre, 


Birhi (Phaseolus radiatus). 
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‘The cultivation j 
-tesembles, but a 18 much the same as for Zultha which in external habit if 
it requir Fo OG Top luxuriantly and is lese affected by weeds, drought, etc.; 
Nu in Nove et Soil and & fair amount of rain up to the time of flower- 
grain is trodden out Ey ନ finc weather, It is plucked in January and the 
The yield is 
the average of the 
Mr. N. N. Banerjs 


about 8 maunds of sma 
expsriments made. 


18, 3 maunds.- It jg ci 
sells at 18 to 24 seers to the 


‘Cuttack and Puri, and is liable to be e 
be wet and cloudy. Probably there 
144. Muga or mung 


ll round seed in a good year. This is 
Mr. Arnott’s estimate is 6 maunds; 
°n {0 cattle and eaten as a pulse (dal) and 
It is found chiefly in the inundated tracts in 
aten up by insects if the weather in November 
are some 40,000 acres under this crop. 
18 the commonest rubs Crop grown on sarad lands. 
Muga ( Phaseolus mungo ). There are three main varieties, the dkara or 
I P | Saurt muga having a light yellow grain, kara 

.muga with a dark grain, and jhat muga with a whitish ନ The Best two are 
the more valuable, and are sown On light laghw or good bialt land and sometimes 
mixed with birkt. Jhai muga is grown on clayey soils after sarad rice. 

| After the preceding crop has been reaped the land is ploughed two or 
three times and the seeds sown broadcast. It is, ready by February or ‘April, 
according to the time of sowing, and is either plucked or cut with a sickle and 
taken to the threshing floor. It is trodden out by Cattle, and yields 5 to 8 maunds. 
This is the pulse most largely consumed by the better classes in Orissa; itis not 
80 general in its distribution as birht and Rultha, being found chiefly in the 
inundated area and is commonest in south Cuttack and Puri. It may be grown 
“on 20,000 to 30,000 acres in favourable years. 


145, Harar is a pulse of which two varieties are found in Orissa, the 
" . chaita harar, also called pala, which is sown in 
A Assin and harvested in Chattra, and the deo or nals 
.harar sown in Jaistha and harvested in Magk or Pous. The first variety is the 
more common, and is grown generally on riverside lands after bial paddy. It is 
sown broadcast or in drills, and is often mixed with dirht or Asltha, which are 
plucked before the harar has attained its full growth. Oftener, however, it is sown 
by itself, the yield of kultha and birhi when thus grown being very poor. It 
flowers in February when the plant is 2 feet to 4 feet high. In April the plant is 
cut down and the seed beaten out like paddy. The stems are afterwards used for 
‘cattle fodder and fuel. The yield is, in & good year, from 8 to 15 maunds* of grain. 
It is eaten as a pulse, but is said to be very heating. Deo or nali harar is a variety 
‘with a red grain sown on homestead lands in June-July and harvested in December, 
Its cultivation is the same as that of the chaita harar. Chaita harar is most 
largely grown in the Brahmini basin where in the scarcity of 1896-97 it was in 
many village the only crop that stood between the people and starvation, and is 
common on the borderlaind of Cuttack and Puri. The autumn variety is found in 
western and central Cuttack and in the Puri distriet, 1 think that not less than 
60.000 acres is annually planted with harar. 
| 146. Of the oilseeds, one of the most important is the castor-oil bean, gaba 
ie or jara, grown on about 2,600 acres. 


: 0 varieties, bat j474, sown in May and gathered in February or 
March ର pe sown in October and gathered in 15a Po 
¢ this plant that it will grow on land deeply covered with sand, and it is usually 
୮) found in sandy fields along the banks of rivers, or on homestead lands. If 
to be 10 loamy soil it is sown in drills, but if in deep sand, holes must be made 
grown ge until moisture is reached, when the seed is placed at the bottom. 
with a di £ bearer, yielding from 100 to 200 gaunsis, but is liable to bs destroyed 
It is & Po insects. The oil is expressed in the common Indian oil mill 
by caterpillars or bullock, and the weight of oil obtained is about one-fourth of 
wore) by from 1 to 2 maunds per acre: It is used by’ the poorer 
eo coolang and for the anointing opr F . 
Mustard ( sarishw ) is one of the most valued of the rabt crops and is 
147. Mustar grown on rich loamy soils after bialt rice. It 1s 
Mustard and Rape. commonest in South Cuttack, and the area under 


ତ = EO a Mr. Arnott 100 to 160 gaunis. The latter is nearer the mark, 
% Mr. Ne No 
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it is probably over 2,000 acres. For this crop the soil requires to be carefully 

Prepared, and in October the seed is sown broadcast at about 5 or 6 seers per acre. 

It requires careful weeding and a fairly dry season, and will yield 6 t0 8 maunds: 

of seed, worth about Rs. 30, The oil is used for anointing the body and by the well- 

to-do for cooking. 

148. Linseed (pis? - or #is2,) is grown after dials on light loamy soilse It is 
recorded as cultivated in about 3,500 acres, but is 
often found mixed with Aultht or dhania (coriander seed). 

149. Tl, locally known as khas@ or rast, is grown on fairly stiff soils 
sometimes as & 7ab1 but more often as a bials crop. 


Linseed. 


Til Me 
: The total area recorded under it is only 1,100 acres. 
150. Sugarcane, or akhw, is grown generally on lands near the village and 
| within easy reacn of canal irrigation. Mr. Arnott 
Sugarcane. 


states that it cannot be grown on Ordinary rice land, 
but requires a loamy (dorosha) soil. 


The field is prepared by manuring at the rate of 500 basketfuls to the acre 
and ploughing some thirty times in January ane Fertruary. Cuttings, known as 
dhkangirw, are then planted in furrows about 10 inches apart and covered over 
with earth- When the cuttings hava been planted and covered over, the field is 
irrigated, and the irrigation repeated every two days until the shoots sprout, which 
takes from fifteen to twenty days. The soil is then loosened amd oilcake and 
mustard oil applied to the roots; the process ie repeated after a fortnight and twice 
more at intervals of a month, the land being irrigated 50 as to keep it continually 
moist, sometimes even every two days in the hot weather. 


After the fourth application of oilcake, which takes place in May or June, 
the soil is loosened by pulling & plough through and the land thoroughly weeded. 
The stems are then wrapped in sugarcane leaves, and ten days later are tied up in a 
form known as paholia from its supposed likeness. to a fishing basket. In August 
another thorough weeding is necessary, and after this the leaves are bound together 
and the plants tied together in fours to give them more power of resisting a storm. 
In December the canes.are cut down and the Juice is extracted. The mills in use 
are very primitive the commonest being the kolhua which is like the oil mill. 
The khas is a better mil], in which the canes are pressed between rollers, horizontal 
or vertical], turned by hand or by bullocks. The use of the Bebea, presses is rare. 
The juice is boiled down in little pans over an ordinary fire in & chula and poured 
.off into jars. Sometimes it is refined by the addition of {the lime or ashes. 

Mr. Arnott takes the cost of cultivation at Rs. 218 per acre, Mr. N,N. 
Banerjei at Rs. 80 to Rs. 160, while in Balasore Mr- Kingsford estimates the cost: 
(excluding the raiyat’s own labour, manure, etc.) at Rs. 67 per acre. The estimates 
of outturn are equally variable, Mr. Arnott giving the value of the yield at Rs, 300 
to Rs. 850 and Mr. N. N. Banerjei at Rs. 80 to Rs. 200, Experiments give an 
average yield of some 50 maunds of. molasses, worth about Rs. 250 per acre. 

151. Kapa, or cotton, is a crop that is said to be less largely cultivated 
than in former years, and is now shown in our records. 
as occupying 2,300 acres or +355 Of the cropped 

area. It is grown generally on homestead lands (ala) irrigable from a tank or 
canal or on rich alluvial soil by the riverside (pal). 

The soil is carefully ploughed and harrowed in September and kept moist. 
with the help, if necessary, of irrigation until the middle of October, when the 
seeds are sown in drills and covered over lightly with earth. Before being sown 
the seed is steeped in water and mixed with cowdung go as to start germination. 

The ]and requires to be kept moist but nob wet, and the plant should flower 
in February and the pods shou]d be ready to gather in April or May. 

The outturn is taken at about & maund of cleaned cotton per acre #* worth: 
about Rs. 20- | 

152. The cultivation of nalita Or jute is at present confined almost entirely’ 
to the irrigated area in Central Cuttack and 
Jute. Jajpur and to a few Parganas on the Mahanadi- 

Mr. N- N. Banerjei states that the area under this crop is decreasing, but this does 

eNO ere png eer geet degen gaara 


a 
# Mr. N. N. Banerjei’s report, page 88. 


Cotton. 
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not appear to be the general opinion, and I “think “that, jute is likely, to’ supplant: 
cotton in many places." The present area under jute is shown in Our retutns as 900 
acres, It§ is most commonly grown on homestead land, but sometimes also On. 
riverside (pal) land, where an extra rent has generally to be paid for permission to. 
cultivate it. The seed is sown about May and in June or July the plants have to 
be thinned out, and later again when the plants are about three feet high the 
leaves are plucked off, leaving a few at the very top. 


In October the plants are ready to cut and are afterwards steeped 
in water for ten or twelve days until fermentation sets in- The fibres are then 
drawn out, or the pith beaten Out against a platform. 


153. The tabacco plant, commonly called’ dhuanpatra or ‘smoke leaf’ is 
one of the most valuable crops grown in the 
Province. It is shown in the crop statements as. 
grown on 3,400 acres, but in favourable seasons the area planted with it is much 
larger, and it is on this crop that many villages in southern Cuttack, especially in 
the Parganas of Saibir, Deogaon, and Sailo, depend for the payment of the rent. 


It requires both a rich loamy soil and a plentiful supply of water, and is 
only raised on the rich silt-covered lands, on the banks of rivers and in the 
deprersions of the big flooded pats. A mixture of sand and silt is not unfavou- 
rable to its growth, but the finest leaves are obtained on a sandy subsoil with a. 
covering of nearly a courle of inches of pure silt. 


The seed is sown in beds about the middle of September, and when about 
six inches high the seedings are trasplanted: The field {0 receive them has been 
carefully prepared by repeated ploughings until the soil is of the consistency of fine 
powder, slightly moist. In this holes are made and the seedings carefully planted 
one in each hole, and have to be watered daily for the next three days and three 
times more On alternate days in the next week. After this, all withered or spoiled 
plants have to be removed, and the field is watered about once a week for the next. 
month- When the flower-bearing ‘shoot appears it is broken off and a week 
later the plant reaches maturity. It is cus of at the root and left for a couple of 
days in the field; the plants are then dried by alternate exposure to the ‘sun and 
compression in heaps under a mat. 


When dry the plants are tied into bundles and placed on dry straw. 


The following account of the cost and profits of tobacco cultivation is. 
taken from the report of Babu Jotindra Mohan Sinha, who settled rents in the 
chief tobacco growing area in Cuttack. 


Tobacco. 


i i No. of Plants, 

Cultivation in this Pargana— 

The produce of one gunt (‘04 acre) tobacco land .... ଜଡ 4,096 

Deduct wastage I on କହି 512 
Net produce .... 3,584 


These would make upon an average 100 mentas + or bundles, the unit of: 
calculation. 
2 Mentas 1 Joda (couple) 
150 Jodas 1 Balad or bullock load 


The wholesale price of One balad varies from Rs. 20 to Rs 10. The. 
retail price of menta varies from one to two annas; 50 the retail minimum price of 
100 mentas=100 annas=—Rs,. 6-4. The wholesale price of 100 mentas=50 joras= 
Rs, 6 nearly. 

So the price of 100 mentas, the produce of one gunt, may be taken to be 
Rs. 6, and that of one man=6X25=— Rs. 150, But the price of the produce of 
of one man first class sarad land taking it to be on an average of 4 bharans paddy 
(at the rate of 16 gownis in the rupes)=—Rs, 5 X 4= Rs. 20 only. 


¥ As a rule 16 plants cover one Padika. The number covering a gunf=( 16 x4 ) × ( 16 x4 )=4,096. Two 
plants per padika are generally deducted for wastage, which therefore amounts to (2x4) (16 x4 )=512. 

† Menta=a thin piece of dry bamboo one oubit long, on which the tobacco plants are stuck. The number- 
of plants required to make up & Menta depends up on ‘the size of plants, ‘Generally 30 to 40 plants to make- 
upa mento, Here 36 plants are taken as & convenient mean. 
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The cost of cultivation of one gunt of tobacco land amounts to Rs- 2 
The rate of rent varies from Rs, 1-8 to As. 4 per gunté let us take Rs. 1, 
So the total cost per gunt= Rs, 244-1 = Rs. 3, 

The nett profit per gunt = Rs. 6 — Rs. 3=Rs. 3. 

The nett profit per man = Rs. 3X 25=Rs. 5. 


It is, however, not possible for one man to cultivate more than 6 gunts at 
‘a time. People having larger areas fit for tobacco sub-let them to neighbours or 
£0 the people of other villages in the Pargana,. 


154. Pan, piper betel, is the climbing vine, the leaves of which are used 
to wrap up the supadrt or areaca-nut chewed by 
natives of all ranks and castes. 


It is an extremely valuable crop, requiring most careful cultivation, and 
for the most part is grown only by the Barajis, the Baruis of Bengal, who have 
immigrated in comparatively recent times. In some Parganas, however, I have 
found Khandaits, and indeed all castes but Brahmins, cultivating pan. The finest 
pun is raised at Barkud in the Kujang Estate; but there are also valuable gardens 
in Kodinda close to Cuttack, in Sungra, in Parganas Jajpur and Tisania in Lembai, 
‘close to Puri town; also in Sunbhaut, Dhamnagar, Bisalkhand, and Bhograi of : 
Balasore. ' 


The total area covered by the gardens is recorded in our papers as 500 
acres, but this excludes the permanently-settled estates. 


The pdn garden or baraj is formed by heaping up a mound of earth and 
‘carefully levelling it. Then the garden is enclosed in trellis work cage about tive 
or six feet high to shield it from the direct rays of the sun. The plamts 
are propagated by cuttings from the tops of old vines which are planted in rows 
about three feet apart, leaving a couple of inches b3sbween each cutting. They 
are covered with damp straw umtil they take root, and as sOon as they begin to 
climb a teed called inkar is planted beside each and the vins trained to it by ties 
of jana grass. 

In six months to a year the plants yield the first crop of leaves, and 
thereafter about two pairs of leaves every year; the leaves are plucked from the 
“bottom, and every year a& further layer of earth is placsd over the roots until the 
plant withers or gets too old, which is at the end of about six years when, it is 
‘removed and a fresh cutting planted« In fifteen to twenty years the garden has 

grown to an unmangeable height and is abandoned, and after lying fallow for a 
‘couple of years the earth is used for building other gardens, 


The plant requires watering daily in the hot weather, and every two or 
three days in the cold weather. It is said to suffer from 00 much rain, and is 
easily damaged by storms. It is sometimes attacked by the dawuli, a small white 
larva, and & black larva, the kalamukht also by insects, such as the ankulid 
pokha. 


Pan. 


To the cultivation of pan two accessories needed are water and inkar- The 
former is generally to be found in the pond formed by the excavation of earth for 
the garden. The inkar reed is generally grown close by. 


The size of a pan garden is generally 1,2 0r 3 gunts and the rent from 
As. 8 to Rs. 2 per gunz; I have found it as high even as Rs. 3 per gunt- It is 
sometimes held on 2 lease for a fixed period, requiring the rent to be paid, whether 
pan is grown or not, and such are the terms on which thant raiyats held undér 
their last settlement pattus. More often the lease is for the term of the garden 
and the rent is fixed at so much a gunt as ascertained by measurement. Inkar 
Jand is sometimes paid for separately at Rs. 3-2 to Rs. 6-4 per acre but is often 


allowed rent-free with the garden, 


‡ The details are as follows :=— 


PEEP Or RS. P. A. 

Ploughing harrowing six times, man with one plough half day each, time As. As. 
Transplantation, watering, &c, two men one day Xe WO ) Si 4 
Watering twice after transplantation, one man one day I 0 2 D 
Purning &6. eee = B mm 0 6 
Cutting, sewing &c, two men ono day 0 4 o 
Price of seeding wes ଖଞ ଜକଳ ହି 0 2 0 
‘Curing, &c. oes ooo *... a ° ୫5 ଠ 
Total +. 2 0 0 
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The following account of the eéxpenses and profits of pan Cultivation in 
‘Balasore is taken from a note by Mr. Kingsford and shows the expense incurred 


during the first year, and incidentally “the nature and sequence of the processes 
. undertaken :— 


The figures given are for 1 gunt or -08 acres of land- 


January to February (Magh)- 


Materials— Rs. A. P. 
Purchase of bamboos 5 5 0 
Ditto of inkar reeds ନ i 6 12 0 
Ditto of bena (thatch) .... ତ 2 8 0 
Ditto of nas (twine) : 1 0 0 
Ditto of thatch ଆ 1 0 0 
Ditto of 2‡ maunds of manure .... 2 80 
Labour— 
For raising ground ଚଡ 3 0 0 
Cost of labour for erecting 
fattt, thatch, and DDO 9 6 
For making ridges 1 2 


oo oo 
=e) 
Lez) 
> 
ot 


February to March (Phalgun)- 


Labour— 
Cutting grafts .... 0 6 0 
Transplanting grafts 1 2 0 
Covering grafts with straw... 0 ୨2 0 
Watering twice a day for the month 3 12 0 
5 6 0 
March and April (Chait), 37 15 0 
Labour— 
‘Watering once a day 1 14 oO 
Removing straw and putting earth 
“to roots 8 0 6 0 
2 4 0 
April and May (Baisakh)- 40 3 0 
Materials— 
Forty bundles inkar ହବ 10 0 0 
One load jana (a kind of grass used 
for tying the plants to the oo reeds... 1 0 0 
Manure ( applied twice ) .. ଛି 0 12 0 
11 12 0 
Labour— 51 15 0 
Watering once every four days କା 0 12 0 
Coolies labour for tying up the plants .... 3 2 0 
3 14 0 
May to June (Jatsta)- 55 183 0° 
Labour— | 
Coolies for bringing earth and water 0 14 0 I 
0 14 0 
June to October (Asar to Kartik). 56 11 0 
Material— 
Manure (twice a month), 12‡ ma’ns -... 12 8 0 
12 8 0 
Labour— 69 3 0 
Coolies for applying earth and manure ” 
twice a month ହି 8 8 0 
“Coolies for reparing ridges ଉଛ 1 8 0 
Do for tending plants 3 12- 0 
8 12 0 


Carried over «»« 77 15 0 
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Rs, A, P. Rs. A. P. 
Brought Forward 
October to January. 77 15 0 
Coolie's labour “2 9 0 2 9୦ 
80 8 0 
Rent 1 8 0 1 8 0 
82 0 0 
Material— 
Baskets and pots for one year 3 0 0 8 0 0 
Total cost for first year is, therefore .... sao 85 0 0 


Of this amount, Rs. 47-13 is the cost of material and rent, and the 
remainder (Rs. 37-3) ie the cost of labour- The subsequent yearly expenditure 
amounts to Rs. 50, of which Rs. 25 represents cost of manuring, rent, and repairs 
and Rs. 25 cost of labour- Assuming the cultivator to own an inkar plantation, 
the cost will be considerably reduced, The total expenditure during the life of & 
garden will accordingly be as follows :— 


Rs. 
Cost during the first year ଶି ହଃ ର 55 
Cost during the subsequent 17 years, viz., 17 X Rs. 50... 850 


Total Rs. 935 


To turn to the income, in the first place there are 25 rows of plants per 
guntr The number of plants in each row is 240, and there are, therefore, 6,000 
plants per gunt- The plant is a creeper with a sirgle stem, {rom which leaves are 
thrown out in pairs and at regular intervals. It it ttarcfore easy to gauge the 
number of leaves ft for plucking every montb, and this number may be taken as 
four- The annual outturn of leaves per gunt is therefore 6,0CO0 x4 X 12=92,£8,CC0- 


It has been noted that the wholesale price, except inthe rainy season, is. 
1,C00 leaves per rupee. Tn the rains the price falls to 2,000, If the average 
monthly price be taken as 1,£C0 (our estimate is comcwhbat under the mark), the 


value of the yearly ocutturn of leaves will then amount to Rs. 2c Ra, 192. 
# 


This estimate takes into consideration liability to ordinary damage. 


The outturn éuring the frtt year, i, e-, for two-and-a-half months from: 
November to January, will be 24 X 6,C 00 >x 4==60,000, value Rs. 40. 


The income for the eighteen years is therefore— 


Rs. 

First year oe ନ 40 

Second to eighteenth year, 17 X Rs. 192 = 93,264 
3,30 

Deduct—Total expenditure. 9 

Total profit 2,369 


Which represents an annual income of Rs- 131-10-0 for the eighteen years, 


Moreover, this income represents the cost of management (or wages of 
the entrepreneur) only, since expenditure includes the wages of coolie labour. If 
as usually happens, the labour is done by the cultivator himself with small 
occasional assistance from outside, his profit will be larger. Even if we assume 
that he simply undertakes the duty of management, his profits must be looked 
upon as extremely high. I have, however, considered this matter with a view of 
showing that the rent is quite disproportionate to the profit, and that the Baraji 
stands in a most favourable position compared with that of the ordinary Gultivator: 
of sarad lands. 


The measures locally in use for pan gardens are — 


26 muthas = 1 aur. 

& aurs — 1 ganda. 

5 gandas = 1 buri. 
10 buris = 1 gunt. 
25 gunts = £ man. 


TEe cunt = -08 of an acre, or twice the size of & standard gunt and the: 


man = 2 acres, 
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155. The cultivation of the brinjal (Solanum melongena) locally known as 
Brinjale. baigun, is very general in Orissa, and it is the most 
important of the garden crops, though the varieties 
grown are said to be inferior- Seeds are sown in beds of good garden soil at about 
11 seers to the acre in June or July, and are covered over with damp straw to 
promote germination. After eight days the straw is removed and the plants 
lightly sprinkled with water, and the watering is continued every fourth day for a 
month or six weeks. The plants are then 6 to 8 inches high and are transplanted. 
They are placed either in furrows or in small circular pits, the distance from plant 
to plant being 1} to 2 feet. After planting they have to be carefully watered until 
they take root, when the earth is loosened and weeds cleared away. Eight days 
]Jater the plants are earthed up and left alone, they bear fruit from September to 
January and the later varieties, from December to March, 


The cost of cultivation Mr. Arnott estimates at Rs.27 per acre, and the 
selling value of the produce at Rs. 50, 


They are liable to be damaged by red ants and by worms (mands pokha). 
As a preventive ashes are used. 


156. The saru or Caladium (colocaria antiguorum) produces a tuber which 
is very largely eaten by the people. It is grown 
ou rich loamy soils, and often on the banks of 
riverse The seed requires to be first prepared by being placed on damp straw and 
manure. It js sown in furrows on well-manured ]and in March, and is then 
irrigated, and the watering continued thereafter every few days. The soil also. 
requires to be periodically loosened and oilcake applied to the roots. 


In June the furrows are filled up and a month later the plant comes to 
maturity . 


An alternative and commoner method of propagation is from tubers which. 


are planted in the furrows and watered as in the case of seedlings. 
Other varieties of the sa7ru are sown or planted as late as May and do not 
become mature until September. 


Mr. Arnott estimates the cost of cultivation at Rse 43 per acre and the: 
produce at 43 maunds worth at Re. 1-15 per maund, Rs. 80. 

157. Cucumbers (kakwu7i) of many kinds are grown all over the Province in 
homestead lands and may be seen climbing over the 
roofs of the houses in every well-to-do village. When. 
grown as a field crop they generally follow potatoes, onions, Or saru. 

The seeds are wrapped in a peice of cloth and steeped in water for twelve 
hours; they are then placed in damp straw and covered over with ashes for two. 
days, until they begin to germinate. They are then sown in little circular hollows 
(manda) about three feet apart, two seeds being placed in each manda. 


They have to be watered regularly, and when the plants begin to grow and 
send out creepers the mandas are joined up by ridges, along. which the fruit is. 
produced. . 

Cucumbers may be grown both as & bials and as & rab crop. 
158. Several varieties of gourds (Jaw) are grown, ‘and nearly every 
cultivator has 2 plant in his homestead, but On a. 
larger scale they are raised for the market on. 


Caladium. 


Cucumbers. 


Gourds. 


sandy lands by the riverside. 


Holes are dug in the sand two or three feet wide and of the same depth, 
and filled at the bottom with loose earth and cowdung ashes. In this, about 
October, the seed is sown. The plants germinate rapidly, and seed out creepers 
over the surrounding sand : in November-December they flower, and the fruit is 
ready for consumption in December or January- 


159. Some account of the value of the crops grown in Orrissa will be found 


in a later Chapter (Chapter VIII, paragraph 178) on. 


Yeo the material condition of the people. 
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CHAPTER VII 


HISTORY OF PRICES. 


160. No attempt is made to do more than give a history of prices of 
common rice and some comparison between the 
price of paddy now and sixty years ago. We can 
find no earlier list than that given on page 1 of Mr. Toynbss’s History, where the 
.averages for 1811 to 1817, expressed in standard seers, are— 


Seers. Seers. 
For wsno rice 49 | For paddy 11S 


Sources of information. 


The above figures are taken from returns of police darogzs. Mr. Robert 
‘Cornish, in a note on prices in the Balasors District, also tells us in that in 1804 
rice sold at 65 seers, but forc3d sales to Governm3nt in that year were made 
-at 57 seers. 


Mr. Cornish also found information as to the following years :— 


Seers. Seers. 
1815 78 | 15283 re D8 
1816 88 i 1824 is see DT 


In 1828 the price was 48 seers, while in 1831, after the storm-wave, there 
“was a rise up to 32 seers. 
The later figures ascertained by Mr. Cornish are to be found separately. 
treated under the Balasore figures. 
The following sources of information have been referred to for compilation 
-of information on the subject of prices :— 
For Puri— 
(1) Mr. Nathan’s and Mr. Walsh’s reports. 
(2) Mr. W. C. Taylor's Khurda Rate Reports. 
(3) Mr. H. McPherson’s report on the Settlement of Puri ( Sadar 
Subdivision ). 
For Cuttack— 
(4) Mr. Growse’s notes of 1896 
For Balausore— 
(5) Mr. Cornish’s note of 1893. 
(6) Mr. Maddox’s No. 869 of 23rd May, 1895. 
For the Province— 
(T) The Calcutta Gazette and Government of India returns. 
I am indebted to Babu Jamini Mohan Das for,a valuable discussion as 0 
‘the value of the various sources of informatione A great deal of what he has 
wvritten has been reproduced below. 
161. The Puri report compares the prices in all the three districts. 
Puri Completlon Report—Puri. 


For Puri we have—(1) prices of paddy compiled from varius sources; 
(2) average prices of rice from 1861-97, compiled from monthly lists of current 
Prices—and (3) average export (apparently whole sale) prices of rice from 1877-1897 

Up to 1893 the figures in (2) agree exactly with the prices shown in the 
Manual of the ନ ନ of India and both have evidently been taken from th2 
same source. 6 subsequent prices agree with the prices compiled by m3 from 
the Calcutta Gazette. Pp 7 4 

1 do not see any reason £0 doubt the correctness of these prices. 


The prices of paddy in (1) are, however, manifestly 09 low, and should not 
therefore bs relied upon. The popular ratio bstween rice and naddy is two-thirds, 
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‘except where husking is done ab home by the women of the house, when half and 
half is the expected outturn. The Government of Benga] has accepted 42, which 
.is very nearly equal to two—thirds. Making the most liberal allowance for cost 
of busking, the quamtity of paddy which cam be purchased fora rupee should not 
much exceed double the quantity of rice which cam be purchased for the same 
‘price. It will be seen that this is very nearly the ratio between rice and paddy 
in the table of prices given at page 100 of Mr. Toynbee’s- History of Orissa, 
Appendix II, and the prices for 1894-97 given by the Kanungos of Cuttack and 
shown in the table of Cuttack prices in the Puri reports, e. g-, in Mr. Toynbee’s 
History, the average price of wsna rice, expressed in standard seers, is 49 seers 
‘per rupee, while that of paddy in the same measure is 118 seers. 


The ratio between the prices of paddy and rice in Puri, however, differs 
very widely from this ratio, the average of paddy in each decade exceeding threes 
times the average of rice. The inference which naturally follows is that the 
prices shown are not averages of bazar prices ruling throughout the year, but 
favourable prices obtained either by advances of money or at the reaping season. 
‘In the former case the interest of the money advanced should be taken into 
account, and in the latter case it would be unfair to make such prices the basis 
for determining the fairness of rent or the material condition of the people, as the 
people at large cannot always afford to purchase all the food-grain they require at 
the most favourable season of the year. The whole sale export prices (3) should 
not, for the same reason be relied upon. 


162. The only reliable prices available for the district of Puri are therefore 

Cuttack the average shown in the manual of the Government 

of India- Prices of paddy have been given for a few 

years only, and all of them would not stand the test referred £0 above. They may 
therefore be neglected. 


The prices of rice from 1836 to 1857 have been compiled from the 
Collector's statements of 4th and 27th July 1696, averages having been struck at 
‘various figures shown in those statements- But some of those figures appear 
to be so obviously wrong that they should not be included to affect the average, 
which would be more correct without them. 


In the two statements furnished by the Collector, it is necessary to reject 
the figures for many years in the early period, whether on account of the measure 
in which the quantity is expressed, or on account of special prices being recorded 
for scarcity, or for lack of information as to the time at which the prices were 
recorded, or because a contract rate was fixed for many years which included 
years of famines The following figures supplied by Mr. Growse, the Collector of 
Cuttack, are accepted as forming a safe basis for Cuttack figures as to prices of 
common rice, 1836-46 :— 


| 1886 | 1837 | 1838 | 1839 | 1840 | 1941 | 1842 | 1843 | 1844 | 1845 | 1846 | Average. 


A ` | 

1 | 2 |s |e js jc|jt | sje fwojn rv! 18 
I is. os CH.lS. CH.'S. CH.|8*° CE.!S. a CH. |S. CH,S, CH.[S. CH. 8. OH, 8.CH, 
Matioatos : 24 23 47 11'45 6‡'20143 26 9‡ .. | ee |. 3215 


January 1842. 


Magistrate's 
- Contingent Bill 
J ail charges. 
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. 
. 


ove ~ eo 46 10 ove * 87 0 
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Records of 36 12,24 1547 a 2 ¦ 22 8 । 22 8 | 40 © 
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From 1847-60 the figures given by Mr. Growse may be accepted for: 


Cuttack. ‘They are as follows :— 
| | | | lAve- 
1855 1856 {185718581859 1860 rage, 


AEC MRR rel a i 
8 | 4 | 5 | 6 | 7 | 8 ¡9 | 10 | 11 | 12 | 18 | 14 | 15 
Pe Arte eet pagar ered pean COPE peer ORE rare | PEPE see pee pei | re eet 


’ | 
8, CH. S. CH. |s. CH, | S.CH. 
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For 1861 and later periods the lists published by the Government of India 
are taken. 

163. Turning to Balasore, we have & very valuable note by Mr. R. Cornish.. 
The figures which _ I had collected are for paddy, so - 


Bal Mr. R, Cornish’s note. $ 1 
alasore—Mr. R, Cornish’s note that it is not possible to make use of them, 


Mr. Cornish gives us the following prices :— 


Seers. Seers. 
1804 .... 65 1847 .... 54 (average). 
1815 .... 78 1848 .... 60 (jail contract). 
1816 .... 88 1849 .... 68 (jail contract for 1850). 
oo. 48 Eh 
1 ....32 (after the storm-waye). 
To ! 1859 ff” 59 (average). 
1833 .... 30 (average). 1853 
18834 .... 30 1852 seve 86 
1885 .... 71 1853 .... 48 
1836 .... 45 (average). 1855 
1839 .... 35 1856 ¢ 47 (average). 
1840 .... 40 1857 
1842 .... 68 1858 .... 25.5 ) Returns of Collector;to- 
ree Hane 1659 «“ 28°3 ( Famine Commissioner 
1845 .... 60 


For 1837, 1838, 1841, 1846, 1854 Mr. Cornish has no figures. 


Form 1861 onwards the prices published by the Government of India may” 
be accepted as fairly reliablee The prices in each District are checked by those 
ruling in the other two since the great famine. Owing to the great improvement 
in communications, prices have moved very nearly within the same proportion 
from year to year- From 1894-98 these figures must be supplemented by figures: 
published in the Calcutta Gazette. 


The figures which are recorded below are, therefore, mainly derived from: 
the printed notes of the Collectors of Cuttack and Balasore. 
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Averages worked out from the statistics compiled from the Caloutta: 
Gazette agree very nearly with the Government of India figures, which were 
Probably compiled from the same source. 


164- From the above-mentioned sources we obtain the ‘following, 
information :— 


Séatement showing the average price of common rice in Orissa, 


Annual average Decennial Annaual average£ 5 Decennia} 
price in seers average, price in seers average. 
(of 80 tolas) (of 80 tolas) 

Yeare«: per rupee. Year per rupee. 
1836 43-18 1867 16-37 
1837 24-56) 1868 ଆ | 
1838 47-75 | 1569 24.14 
1539 48-85 | 1810 29. 71 
1840 21-16 1571 29-66 
1841 24-50 43-920 and 1879 25-47 26-87 
1842 54-00 { 48-14 excluding] 18/3 5243 | 
1843 50-00 ¦ 1837 and 1840, | 1874 24:37 
1944 54-37 1875 335-61 | 
1845 53-75 | 1876 26-722 
1846' 52-50) 0 

pr 187 3-70 | 
1849 ଓ194 1880 ୨୦.୫୨ ¦ 
1850 67-19 
8 88.89 _ 1882 29-98 { 21-26 
1853 55-19 1884 | 
1854 53-81 | 0 0 

1886 19-71) 
1855 5i-9V 7 22-09 
1856 4494 158 | 
1857 . 40-56 rs 

1859 17-081 

1885S 31-25) 1890 1..-68 | 
1859 28-31 | 1891 18-57 | 
1860 23-87 | 1892 13-39 ¦ 
1861 33-18 | 1893 14-78 ¥ 1828 
1862 32-84 ? 28;58 1894 15-68 | 
1863 30.29 | 1895 21-68 | 
1864 38-87 | 1896 18-40 | 
18“5 .... 21:90 ¡ 1897 11-87 { 
1866 « 9-7୮6) 1898 14-54) 


1886-60 compiled from the printed notes of the Collectors cf Falerore snd fCuttack. 
1861-93 compiled from the prices published by the Governn:ent of Indis,, 184-98, 
compiled from the Calcutta Gazette. 


Averages for 15 years :— 


1837-51 ସଃ ଆ 49.77 
1852-66 a 42.67 
1867-81 a ଛି 24,85 
1882-66 ଛି 55 19.79 


165. As I have already shown, it is very difficult®:to get authentic 

I information regarding prices of paddy- Mr. Nathan 
and Mr. Walsh obtained information in- Puri from 
certain maths and private persons, and I obtained information from z&mindars and: 
others in Balasore for about sixty years. I give the following extract from MessrsS.. 
Nathan and Walsh’s figures and my own to show that our figures Justified almost. 


Prices of paddy. 
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ground of rise in prices, though they obtained 
of the Province, and mine were obtained from the north :-— 


Period. Price of paddy Period. Price of paddy Percon- 


per maund in per maund in tage of 
gers of 80 seers of 80 increase 
tolas. tolas in prices. 
TI. Mr. Nathan’s and i Ba 
Mr. Walsh’ s figures 
for Puri 1836-45 0-18 1883-92 0.60 2383 
-IIl- Mr. Maddox’s figures 
for Balasore -do- 0-29 1585-94 0-92 217 


The enhancement on the ground of rise in prices is worked out by Mr. W. C. 
Macpherson as follows :— 


I. 1:2. 55 as 100:255; or 155 per cent. 
II, 1:2. 45 as 100:245; or, 145 per cent. 


I As regards the price of paddy between 1836 and 1845,1 may add that 
Mr. W. C. Taylor s average price given in Khurda Selections, Volume II, page 
114, exactly agrees with miné- 


Tt will be seen by the comparison made in paragraph 43 of my covering 
report to Mr, J. Taylor's report on the Settlement of Khurda that in Khurda 
prices throughout the country have ruled higher than in the Puri Sadar sub- 
division. This is probably due to the large export by road and to the frequency 
of the Ganjam famines. 


166. In accordance with Circular No. 10 of 12th February, 1898, issued 
by me to Assistant Settlement Officers, Chakla Kanungos were summoned before 
them with the registers in which prices hal been recorded by the Kanungos under 
Board’s Circular No. 6 of June, 1838. The original registers having been 
produced, extracts for prices from 1887 to 1895 were recordad, signed, sealed, 
and attested by the Kanungos in the Assistant Settlement Officer’s presence, and 

‘after counter-signature by the Assistant Settlement Officers have been sent to bead- 
quarters. These returns have been bound in registers amd are to be made over to 
the Collector of each District. It is hoped that at a future Settlement these 
.lists may give evidence of prices in Jocal areas. 


The general results are recorded as follows : — 


Statement showing the price of Common rice from 1887 to 1896 in seers (80 tolas) to the rupee. 


as 


| 


HE 
1187, | 1888. ¦ 1889. | 1590. | 1891. | 1892. ¦ 1993. | 18394. | 1895. | 1896. ae BS i 
RIOD 
| | 
i ie i be a See : ), 
ies sd L: ହଁ £ ¢ ଛି ] : 
Name of | [3 ip Cr He A sl. sl Bl ss ଘା Fs 
“NAME OF OFFICEB.! ~Chakla 5 18 8! 8E [8,2 | , (8:81 18 9 615) ।8 ଛା ।ଇ8 ଆ ଛାତ) ଥି | | £ 
= a = | 2 volo i> 4; eo SiS 2S oS = | MH slo] 
S58 /2 5895 2 2 5 fe: al8 2 PIs agg fl a 5188/5. HAE E 
S56 [R SS aE8 2 2'% 5'8 A; sI8|BIS'S | fl E Si8ISS 8 $ 
ial! Ll Ld 
1 | 2 | sj 4 567 ୪ drop ଖୁ jis0f7 j18j192 102d as! ses 25 fo! 6! frsjp 30 34 ଓଃ sap4| 5 
oo: Ge pe ss Fi " pi 
DISTRICT CUTTACK. | | | | 
Babu Hira Lal per Kendrapara.. 2625 25 29 26 25 21 16:18 j24 21 24/26.21-18 17 17117 17 17:17 2 
James Taylor, Faq | ee 24121 2125 20 ;192116j21; Bs aE 1817.16 12 13 16 13,13 17 1214120: 26 29 HE $920 20 
Babu Gob! nd Chandra] ee ର | ତ୍‌ wef Ne fen ୩ ja 17/17 11/13, 22:21 33/80 25120117 19 19 
Babu Nabin Chandra {| f Barchana 5 |e a: ର“ sol PE Se 13 12 25!21|2 
Br Balikuda “58 a 85 87 50:36 55 30 30.25 5 15) 9 0'2018 2125 22120 20 15, js 
Babi Bent Madhav a | | 0. 95:30i25130 25 20 16/16 1320 ହଁ "18 12 22 25|25,30'30¡25 27!23 ` 16 
ସ୍‌ A KR HH 1 
Huby M, Choinud- { Birlbat! ଏ i a ସୁ oF ତ 17 is 16 ନ 22 25/25/29 1521 19 19 
Bao Sriram Obandra | Jagatsingpur pa 221. „¡20 13 1418 1 13618) 13 13 ne 2628125 1891 2 22 
Babu ss Jagabandhu {| Gopalpur. | “୮ ରା He Leee[enel18:17)17111 18 os 21123 3012520 17 10 19 
Babu P horindranath Sonpur. Po uu ତ [12 14 2121127 27/27 15616 20\ 19 
Jaganath Dutta 16 22 
Bobu sbyama Charan | Pandalo. po ଖା 25 pn ୭ ଆ S124 a 17 ନ 17 2118 5 ଛି ଆ Ha 18! 23 
| 
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~ AVERAGE 


1887. | 1888. ର FOR DECEN- 
1589. | 1830. | 1891. | 1392, | 1893. | 1894. | 1895. | 1898. | yy A7 pEEIOD 
{1887 to 
EEC PE. JON CO 18986). 
; z - er es a ns 
' .| |e Is 5 5 | i ୍ ର £ | FH ¥ 
Dl . " ଝ 4 $ . . $ 
“NAME OF OFFICER. | Name of Z| [FIP F pp £ ା ୫ _ା 1515! 5 5 A ା po 3 5S 3] = 8 
: $|, | 518i; | [ହା 85) 82 89 . 8.9 Be 8 9 8 
Chokla. Slo /S|SicieiSi.islsi sls Als) oie! fis 3 .iFigl-iAl gi. 
88 |e 55 P58. a5. 98115 86289 8 25 8598 e 5 8s 
0 ais © sisioisglsiofgls 2 sis sg. 5ifle 5 |g ¢ sss 2 ¢ 5 
_ Ne eens 5 15 5 8 15 5 5 5 ' 
B Ta | 
1 2 I: 4 |5 6 ¡7 8 9 io 1213 1hsp6rrsp9 or 2223 24 28 nbsp osu laa, 88 4 
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i67., A list of wholesale prices prevalent in fhe mufassail between the years 
.1811 and 1917 is given in Appendix Iil, at page 100 
of Mr. Toynbee’s History of Orissa, and it will be 
“interesting to compare it with present prices as given in Appendix O to this report. 
‘This is done for a few of the commoner articles of merchandise in the following table :- 


‘ Prices of other commodities. 


Name of article. Average of 1811 to 1817 Price in 1599 (average 
per standard maund- per standrd maund). 
Rs. A. P. Rs. A. P. 
Birht 0 15 6 2 4 6 
Harar 1 14 6 2 12 oO 
Salt 5] 4 0 3 10 0 
Gh 15 0 0 38 0 ଓ 
43 0 0 16 0 OQ# 
‘Cotton yarn to 
| 85 0 0 40 0 ଓ 
4 12 ଠO+ 
Sugar 8 § 0 { 8 8 c‡ 
Beételnuts 7 0 0 7 0 ୦0 
Tobacco 5 0 0 15 0 ୦ 
Lamp Oil 9 1ଏ1o0 0 5 0 ଓ 
Cocoanut Oil... 21 8 0 15 8 0 
¥ Toreign. † Molasses, i Refined White 
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This list shows a great rise in the price of agricultural produce, pulse, . 
ghee, and tobacco; whils- cotton yarn and oil have cheapered, and there is but 
little change in sugar, salt, or in the bstelnut which every Uriya chews. Thus. 
the cultivating classes gain both on the better price they get for their surplus 
Produce and the smaller price paid for their imported luxuries. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
MATERIAL CONDITION. 


168. Abul Faz} considered the Uriya to be very effeminate, and eatly 

The character of the Uriya writers such as Stirling and Ker describe what they 
” term the intellectual dulness of the Uriyas. 

Stirling concludes his remarks by saying :-— 

“In justice, however, to the bulk of the agricultural population, it must be said that: 
the raiyats of Cuttack are exteremely industrious, though they work with little spirit or 
intelligence and altogether the O orias of the plains, whatever their faults, are certainly 
the most mild, quiet, inoffensive, and easily managed people in the Company’s provinces.” 

He also mentions— 

“& The BalasOre bearers, in whom the virtues of fidelity and honesty ( according to 
their own conceptions of those qualities) are conspicuous”, 

These early impressions have never been eradicated and to this day Orissa 
is by general consent the Boeotia of Eastern India, 

This low opinion of the Uriya is not wholly without justification, but it is 
equally certain that there is much to be geaid on the other side and the following 

criticism taken from paragraph 34 of the report of the Famine Cominissioners of 
1866 holds good to the present day :— 

“The people of Orissa are also separate and distinct, of & character and lJanguog6 
peculiar to themselves. Their personal character has been a gubject of much discusssion 
during our enqairy and opinions are much divided about it. The Oriyahs are, we should say, 
physically somewhat larger boned and not sO slight,looking as the average Bengali though 
they would be at s disadvantage compared with other Indian races. Their features are On 
the whole good, and both features and language indicate that they are to a great degree 
Aryan in race. Most of them are very Hindu in religion and have much casie projudico. 
The truth respecting their character is probably to be found between the {wo extremes of 
opinion. They scem to be certainly less quick and pushing than the Bengalis, and the higher 
classes have had much Jess education, it may almost be said no education; in fact, they are 
altogether more Boeotian. On tne other hand, we do not see reason {0 believe that they are 
in their own way less industrious, they have a certain intelligence of their own, and are 
thought to be less skilled in fraud and in some respects more reliable. They come freely to 
Calcutta for service, and may be said to bear a good character there. In short, those who are 
accustomed to them and have become habituated to their Obstinate and prejudiced ways, 
generally like them; those who are not accustomed to them cannot endure them. The wall 
known Uriya bearer,so common in the European domestic service of Lower Rengal, is 
probably a very fair type of his country men.” 

The labouring classes and the lower castes of cultivators are somewhat 
stupid; but for that matter the peasant of Bibar or of Western Bengal is but little, if 
at all, cleverer, and physically is certainly inferior. The Brahmans are obstinate 
and bigoted, but they are of a refined and intellectual type, ard the Mahantis of the 
Mahanadi valley have quite as high a reputation for acuteness as the Lalas of 
Bihar. In our work we have had no difficulty in finding hundreds of vernacular 
knowing mubharrirs, writing & good Uriya hand, fair arithmeticians, and for she 
most part careful and not unintelligent. Some of these men have shown 
considerable ability and a most creditable capacity for methodical work, and have 
been found perfectly reliable. 


Even, however, among the literate class, the want of enterprise, the 
slowness, and the hopeless conservatism are in marked contrast to the versatility 
and quickness of their Bengali cousins. An Uriya can hardly be made to hurry 
himself, and he regards absence without leave and disregard for orders as the most- 
venial of offences. He would as & rule far rather make Rs. 12 a month by a. 
moderate amount of work than half as much again by staying over time. The 
same Jove of ease and dislike of hard work permeates all classes. When times 
were hard and numbers of agriculturists were driven to do earth-work on the 
railway, they might easily have earned four annas or more a day, but asa rule 
they would only make two annas or three annas, and then would go home for a. 
rest wo days in the week. 
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There is no doubt that the last century of unrest and Oppression by the 
Moghbuls and specially by the Mahrattas, before the British accession, made some 
permanent effect in the Uriya character. To sow year after year without knowing 
by whom tbe fruits would be gathered, to be continually harried and plundered. 
must necessarily discourage thrift and promote improvidence. For this reason it 
seams {0 me that in his own Country at any rate the Uriyz is not disposed to be a. 
hard worker. Outside Orissa, as domestic servants, chuprassies, and coolies, the 
Uriyas have & reputation for good work, which may in part be accounted for by. 
the natural selection of the best of the young men as emigrants and their natural 


fitness for the duties in which they are commonly engaged, and in part also to the 
unfitness of the Bengali, 


Woe find the Uriya cultivating the lands of well-to-do Bengalies, who them-~ 
selves are engaged in the jute trade or in selling dairy products in Calcutta. We: 
find them as carpenters, making doors, boxes and tables, as pullers of punkbhbas, as. 
dockyard labourers, as palk beareas, and generally in most kinds of labour requir- 
ing more physical than mental capacity. 


Generally speaking, the people are kindly and good humoured, remarkably 
law-abiding, and given only to the committing of the pettiest of crimes. A 
contractor, employing large numbers o! labourers from all parts of the country, put 
the difference between the Uriya and the up-country man in these terms : . ‘If I 
give an advance to an up-country mam, be will first think how he can cheat me out. 
of part of it. If he gets a chance, he will decamp with the money; jf not, he will 
try to get inferior work passed- The Uriyz on the other hand will, sooner or later, 
work off the value of the advance, but without the slighest Consideration for the 
time within which the work should have been completed.” 


Physically, the men of the better castes are well-made, with good shoulders. 
and straight backs. Except among the Brahmans and the naturalised Bengalis, 
infant marriage is unknown, and the last census showed only 1-93 per cent- of girls: 
under ten to be married“ In most castes widows may re-marry, and even among 
Brahmans and Karans do not lead the hard life that they do elsewhere. 

169. The consequence of this marriage system is seen in the rapid. 

SGSGIRUoR development of the population, which in 1872 was. 
a : returned at 30,34,690, and in 1891 had increased to- 
88,77,294, or by 28 per cent. At a moderate estimate, the population must in the last 
eight’ years have increased by 8 per cent, and may be taken at 42,00,000, viz :=—. 


Males. Famales. Total. 
Cuttackk ... 1,020,000 1,080,000 2,100,000 
Balasore. କି 520,000 560,000 1,080,000 
Puri ର 510,000 510,000 1,020,000 


Of these we may fake to be Hindus 4,090,000; to be Mahomedans 98,000; 


to be Christians 4,000; leaving 8,000 to be divided between Parsis and other 
denominations. 


170. The following table, showing the distribution of the people according 


ଠି {0 their occupation, bas been prepared from the 


census returns, making due allowance for the 
increase of population :— 


ame of “Class A. Class B. Class CO. Class D. Class E. Olass F. Class G. 
District. Government. Pasture and. Personal Preparationand Commerce, Professional. Indefinite and- 
: aAgrlculture. service. supply of Materials, a Be Independent. 
Cuttack 37,000 1,126,000 125,000 37୫,000 46,000 67,000 ୫34,000 
Balasore 10,000 826,000 22,000 95,000 10,000 16,000 100,000 
Puri 13,000 ୪67,000 44000 ୨୦୦,0୦୦ 12,000 4୫,000 147,000 
Total 60,000 2,518,000 191,000 668,000 ୫68,000 126,000 ` 581,000 


pe re 


These figures are but an approximation, but they are not likely to be far 
out. The most striking feature of them is the very much larger proportion of the 
population returned as agricultural in Balasore than in the otner two districts, and 
the smaller number of persons engaged in manufacture, such as weavers and brass 
founders. In Balasore it is to be noted the culturable area is still comparatively 
more extensive than in the- other districts. 
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171. As to:education it may be assumed that the Karans and Kayesths, 

Eduoati who form about 4 per cent. of the people, can all 

oi read and write, and so can all those in classes 

A and F', and most of class E- The census returns showed the proportion of 

Jiterate persons and pupils as altogether 6-7 per cent. of the population, and with 

the impulse given to reading and writing by the settlement it is probable that the 
percentage is increasing fast, 

The census figures of 1891 showed that of males between the ages of 19 
:and 46,85 per cent. were married, 4 per cent. widowed, and 11 per cent. unmarried, 
and of women between the ages of 15 and 49 only 38 per cent. were unmarried, 
77 per cent. married and 20 per cent widows. 

172. It is very difficult indeed to get any accurate understanding of the 
material prosperity of the people at large. 
Enquiries at once put the villager on his guard, 
‘and he makes such answers as he thinks will conduce to his gain, without any great 
regard for the truth. The general opinion of the officers who have for years 
worked among the people and gained their confidence is that S0 per cent. of the 
rural population are more or less permanently indebted to the mahajan, 
proprietary tenureholder, or zamindar. The remainder are themselves landed 
proprietors, or have other means of maintenance than agriculture. It does not, 
however, follow that because the villager is in debt and has no capital or savings to 
meet the sbrain of a bad season that he is very much to be pitied. The mahajan 
‘is almost always 2a local man, and generally the tenant cultivates the fields over 
which the mahajan, has & lien-e Again, the proprietary tenureholders are local 
men, and frequently have stocks of grain. Advances of grain for food and seed are 
‘nob infrequently given by zamindars, especially in times of scarcity, and are repaid 
by return of the principal with 25 per cent. interest when there is a sufficient 
‘Crop. Such conditions, however, become oppressive when for two years in 
succession there is scarcity. The Uriya cultivator is content with very little and 
that he generally gets. A full meal of rice once a day, taken with a little salt, 
some pulse or vegetables, and perhaps fish, suffices him, and he eats cold in the 
morning what is left over from his evening repast. Anima] food is.a luxury, but 
-well-to do men eat a little mutton and goat's flesh, and all classes eat game 
whenever they have the luck to kill any. The poorest classes take to supplement 
their rice boiled kuitht and mandia cakes, and find a substitute for vegetables in 
‘the many herbs and grasses that grow wild, and it is very few indeed who cannot 
fill their bellies with food which, if not appetising, is certainly satisfying. If the 
harvest fails or supplfes run short, the cultivator finds in the mahajan a banker 
always ready to advance money on good security, and able and willing to tide him 
‘over hard times, provided there is no abnormal general distress; and the history of 
ths floods and drought of 1896 shows that the agricultural community can 
withstand very serious calamities if the bad season is followed by a good harvest 
An the next year. | 

Indeed, the increase of population is in itself a sufficient proof that the 
people are habitually maintained above the level of the minimum standard of 
comfort compatible with the health and reproductive power of the species. 


Material condition. 


For a further investigation of this subjeet I propose first to consider the 
‘wealth of the country as a whole and the sufficiency of its’ food supply, Then to 
.discuss the condition of the several classes of persons in the country; and lastly to 
give some account of the. natural calamities to which Orissa is subject and of the 
possible remedies: I 


The Wealth of Orissa. 173. The wealth of Orissa may be sai ] = 
(1) Ist agricultural product. (3) Fisheries Prevod 
(2) Ist live-stock. (4) Manufactures. 


____ (5) Forest and mines, 
Of these the last two are but of small importance, and I will deal with 
‘them first- 
174. The most important manufacture is that of which 162,551 maunds 
Manufactures. were manufactured in 1897-98 and 195,000 maunds 
in 1896-97. The Coast Railway, which brings 
cheaper salt from Madras, threatens to ruin this industry. 
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The only other article manufactured for export is the silver filligree work 
of Cuttack, which is highly prized everywhere, but it does not give occupation ko 
any but a very insignificant portion of the urban population, 


Brass and bell-metal utensils and ornaments, coarse cotton cloth and 
‘Certain other articles manufactured for local consumption supply nearly all the 
wants of the people, who require very few such articles of foreign manufacture. 


The artisans who manufacture these articles form in facb a component 
part of the village Organisation, some of them still holding service lands for their 
work. 

175. There are extensive stretches of forests along the sea-board and the 
western boundary of the Regulation Districts, 
which can supply all the firewood required; but the 
difficulty of communication is so great that except in the big towns the people 
generally use dried cowdung as fuel. Large quantities of bamboos and wood are 
annually brought down from the western hills in the Tributary Estates for building 
purposes. 

There are reserved and protected forests under the Forest Department 
in the Khurda Government Estate. 


176. Minerals in Orissa are the property of Government, but there are 
at present no mines, and ijt is not likely that any 
will be opened in the near future. (See the 

‘discussion regarding the terms of the Kabuliyat, Appendix A, and paragraph 

262. ) 


Forests. 


Mines. 


Sandstone, laterite, and rubble are quarried from the hills in the western 
border, but on]y for local consumption. Coal has 0 be imported. 

177. The nature of the crops grown and the method of cultivation has been 
. discussed in Chapter VI, and the question to be 
here considered is the sufficiency of the food-stocks 
‘and the margin available for purchases. 


178. By far the most important article of food in the Provinceis rice, 

which, with a comparatively smaller quantity of 

. pulse ( Dal) and vegetables (and among the 
well-to-do class some fish and flesh), forms the daily meal of the Uriya.* 

The first difficulty in estimating the food Stocks and their sufficiency is to 
‘ascertain the outturn per acre and ths area cropped; the second, to find the 
average consumption per head. The area we may take from the statements of 
‘cropped areas prepared in the course of the settlement proceedings,t making am 
addition on account of the areas excluded from settlement. For Kujang, Kanikw, 
.and Banki correct figures are to be had; in other unsurveyed estates I have 
assumed half the total area as under rice, 

The outturn of rice I estimate at 13} maunds ( standard weight ) for 
irrigated, and 12 maund per # for unurrigated land. From the latter figure some 
further deductions have to be made for losses by flood and drought. The 
Commissioners who enquired into the difficulties connected with the Orissa Canals 

‘estimated ‘the average annual loss from drought at one-twelfth and that from flood af 
one-tenth of the total crop. These figures agree with my own conclusions, and I 
would accept them, applying the loss from drought to the whole unirrigated area, 
but that from floods to one half only, as about ”hbalf the unirrigated area is safe 
from inundation. 


‘The average produce of an acre of unirrigated rice land, good years and 
bad, is therefore 12 ( 1— ‡ —&X £) maunds=—=105maunds. This is for the winter 
rice only. For bia and dalud rice and the*millets 1 take the average outturn of 
food-grain at about 8 maunds, and for the pulses and other rat crops 5 maunds 
‘per acre. h 
i figures are a little lower than those assumed by the Collector in his 
réport on the failure of crops in 1896, when calculations were made. on an average 
yield of 11 maunds_ of winter rice, 93 maunds of autumn rice, 10 maunds Of spring 


Agriculture. 


Food-stocks. 


# See Appendix O. 

† See Appendix F. 

‡ Vide paragraph 137 and 109. 

§ Probably it is more in most years, but I have adopted this figure in deference to ths low estimates 


of Mr. Nathan and Mr. N. N. Banerji. 
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rice, and 9 of rabs food-grains per acre; but if the losses in abnormally bad years: 
are to be taken into account in striking an average, I do not think my estimate 


can be very far wrong. 

As to consumption, the Famine Code 
for an adult male labourer, half of this for a ¢ 
rice and 2 of dal. 


allows 12 ckataks of rice and 2 oftdal’ 
hild, and for a women 10 chataks: of 


In the Behar famine of 1874, 12 chataks of all food-grains for an adult, 
and two-thirds of this for a child was the allowance, and the Jail Code gives a 
figure intermediate between these two estimates. 


Sir Antony MacDonnell took the average consumption of the agricultural 
population at three-fourth of a seer per head, and in 1874 Mr. Commissioner 
Ravenshaw ¥ put the average consumption in Orissa at half a seer per day for 
every man, woman and child, and Mr.N, N. Banerjei gives half to three-fourths 
of a seer of rice as the consumption of an adult Uriya ++ We may, I think, assume 
that the consumption for adults is not more 12 chataks of rice a head, and that 
for children 6 chataks & head, giving an average of 19 chataks & head, besides fish, 


vegetables and green food- 


In famine time the people will live on much less{, but in an ordinary 


season this is & safe average for Orissa. 


The following statement shows the estimated area under the principal food- 


crops and the estimated outturn :— 


Area cropped Estimated out- 


Crop: District. in acre, turnin Maunds 
=62.14 Ibs. 
Cuttack a 135,000 1,080,000 
Biali rice I: Balasore 10,000 80,000 
- Puri $ . 40,000 320,000 
C k Irrigated 8 185,000 i 
Hb {a 815,000 10,974,000 
Sarad rice Balasore 850,000 8,840,000 
Puri 650,000 6,000,000§ 
Cuttack 17,000 136,000 
Dalua rice .... 4 Balasore 1,000 8,000 
Puri “ ” 6,000 48,000 
Cuttack “ 30,000 240,000 
Mandia ....$ Balasore 5 I" Nil 
Puri 5. ଛଡ a 126,000 
Cuttack oo oe 3 50,000 
Other food Balasore ss coon 12,000 60,000 
graans «( Puri ioe 65,000 325,000 
Pe Te OO 
Total food-grains 3,001,000 29,081,000 
Cuttack noes 1,000 5 
Sugarcane... ) Balasore : Oe 500 
Puri 5 ଖାଆ 3,000 
Cuttack &s 8,000 
Oilseeds  .... | Balasore 5 500 Nn 
soo rooe 9,000 In 
uttack 50,000 i 
Other cropped Balasore ss 30,000 
ଓଡ ଓ (Pur ଶି 30,000 


179. Taking the population at 4,200,000 and 
of food-grains at 10 chataks per head, the average 
requirements of the Province are 4,200,000 X365X 


Surplus of food-grains. 


or 23,703,000 maunds of rice per annum. To 
maunds of seed, bringing up the total to about 


- # Note on Col.Gulliver’s memorandum 
Canals, | 
† Page 31 of Agriculture of District of Cuttack, 
‡ Famine Commissioner’s report, paragraph 86, Part III, 
§ Owing to the great inferiority of much of the Puri land 
per aore less than the otber districts. 


printed at page 


their average consumption 


10 


16x40 
this we must add some 2,500,000 
262 lakhs of maunds. This leaves 


68 of Selections from Correspondence on Orissa. 


They take 1 Ib. ‘of rice as sufficient. 
» I bave taken the outturn at,about a maund 
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an available surplus of 29 lakhs of maunds. This is clearly a little high, for the 
actual exports by sea in 1897-98 came to 26 lakhs of maunds, and it must be 
remembered that the estimate is for the average of a cycle of years, including those 
of scarcity, and that in a year of plenty like the last both production and 
Consumption are much above the estimate. Probably in such a year 40 to 50 
lakhs of maunds should be added to the normal outturn, of which 25 lakhs above 
the average were eaten and as much more went into reserve. I 


Anyhow, the figures show that in any Ordinary year there must be & 
considerable excess of production over Consumption, and that, on the average of 
a number of years, the outturn of food-grains after allowing for the amount 
required for seed leaves nearly three-fourths of a seer per head. 


180. To the plain meal of rice and pulse there are nearly always added 


Spices and Vegetables. s0me6 vegetables. Fish and vegetable Curries 
form a favourite dish, and spices are used to 
season and add flavour: The vagetables most largely grown are — 


Batigun or Brinjal. Yams. Gourds and Pumpkins. 
Sarwu or Caladium. Radishes. Plantain. 
Onions. Cucumber. 


The latter, though perhaps strictly a fruit, is more eaten as a vegetable, 
and with the baigun forms the basis of most of the vagetable curries. 


None of these vegetables are exported, as they are generally inferior in 
quality and barely suffice for the wants of the people. Potatoes have recently 
been introduced and are grown with some success near Cuttack, but are not much” 
eaten outside the towne 


Spices, turmeric, chilli, coriander, mustard and ginger are used largely 
in cooking and the supply is not equal to the demand, so that there is a considerable: 
import, especially of the more valuable kinds. 

181. The principal fruits found in Orissa are the mango, jack, papaya, 

Fruits. custard apple, pineapple, plantain, Cocoanut, and 


palmyra palms. The bael,the cashew nut, the 
wild plum, and other fruits are also found, but are of less importance. 


Mangoes form a very valuable addition to the food of the people in & good 
year such as 1897, when they certainly helped to keep the Province going until. 
the bialé harvest was reaped. The quality is inferior to that of the mangoes of 
Malda or Bombay, and the outturn very precarious. 

Pineapples are grown in many villages, but are not plentiful enough to form. 
a very valuable article of food. Plantains are grown in the gardens of many 
well-to-do persons, but are most used as a vegetables The cocoanuts form a very 
valuable crop, of which there is a considerable export, and are eaten both while: 
young and when fully ripe. The fruit of the palmyra tree is usually eaten 
young, when the kernel or talsaj 1s considered a great delicacy. When mature, 
however, it forms a useful article of food boiled with a little rice flour, and 
numbers of persons are said to have lived dn itin the famine of 1866. Except of 
cocoanuts, there is no balance of any fruit available for export. 

182. Spinach (Sag) is a very common article of food in Orissa, and & 

oranda roots portion of the homestead called saghkart is 

i invariably set apart for growing it. A little sag 

fried in oil often takes the place of daland curry. The following varieties are: 
ordinarily grown in 8a7¢s-- 


(1) Neutia. 
(2) Kosala, 
(3) Bothua-. 
(4) Khara. 
(5) Piranga. 
(6) Poi. 
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The following varieties which grow wild are also largely consumed— 


(1) Puruni- 

(2) Paunsapansia. 

(8) Kanserst. 

(4) Moti. 

(5) Kanta neutia. 

(6) Sunt suntd. 

(7) Kalama. 

(8) Gaicha 

(9) Pitagahama. 

(10) Madaranga. 

Puruni, madaranga, mot, and kalama (water herb) are in times of 
severe scarcity boiled and eaten with a little salt. Purunt and kalama are very 
rare, but the country contains a sufficient supply of madarang® and mots to keep 
alive about 2 per cent, or 40,000 persons for about eight months from Kartick to 
Jaishta- But these herbs should not be regarded as a food reserve for human 
beings, as On failure of straw they must take its place as fodder for cattle. 


The following roots are eaten ordinarily by the low caste people and in 
times of scarcity by more respectable people— 


(1) Bano Ola. 

(2) Tunga Alu. 

(3) Sankhu Alu. 
(4) Koraba 

(5) Pitamasta. 

(6) Surkuts. 

(7) Kot Munda. 

(8) Mar Murua. 

(9) Bhuin Kakharu. 


These are available almost throughout the country. 


183. Fish abound in the tanks and rivers, and are eaten by all classes and 
castese The chief supply is derived from the 
Chilka Lake and the larger rivers, in which 
numbers of fish are caught and either eaten fresh or preserved by drying in the 
sun. This dried fish, or sukwa, is highly odoriferous, and not likely to be 
appreciated by {foreigners until some better mode of curing is adopted; but it is 
much eaten by boatmen, carters, et hoc genus omne- 
In the rains fish get into the rice-fields and are caught by the boys as 
the waters subside, and form & welcome addition to the family meal of those who 
.cannot afford to buy such luxuries. 


It is very difficult to estimate the value of the fish eaten, but the 
minimum consumption per house must be a rupee’s worth a year, which would 
give the value at 10 lakhs. 

184. After food-grains; cattle form the principal wealth of the people. 
Large herds are grazed during the hot weather on 
the palanda lands of Kujang and Kaniks and the 
other estates near the coast, and in the rains are driven off to the jungles of 
Khurda and other high tracts; their flesh is but rarely eaten even by Mahomedans, 
but milk and .ghi are consumed in the country by well-to-do persons. 

Unfortunately, there are no complete statistics of the number of cattle 
tn the Province or of the number exported for sale, but a considerable number 
are known to be sold every year. 


Sheep anG goats are met with everywhere in considerable number®$. 
The goats are kept both for their milk and their flesh, which is eaten by Hindus 
except by Brahmins and Baishanabs; & good many are also exported for sale. 


From Survey returns for eleven Parganas in Cuttack, I find that in an 
area of 243 square miles containing 45,800 houses there were 46,450 bullocks, 
46,300 cows, 700 buffaloes, 3,200 goats, 3,600 sheep, besides small numbars of 
other domestic animals. There are in this area 18,200 ploughs. We may take it 
then that there are nearly 200 plough cattle, and rather more of other cattle to 
the square mile: say for the Provinces 1,000,000 plough cattle, and as many Cows 


Fisheries. 


Live Stock. 
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‘besides 200,000 sheep, goats, and pigs. Their value is difficult to estimate : at 
half a seer of milk a day a cow’s yield should be worth Rs, 6 per annum; the 
value of the calves may be set off against the cost of feeding. Sheep and goats 
‘must bring a profit of at least Rs. 2 each per annum. 

185. I thing it has been made clear that the Province produces much 
more than is sufficient to feed it, and we are in a 
position to make an estimate of its wealth, excluding 
interest on capital and value of labour. 


Total wealth of available. 


Rs. 
Value of food—grains less amount for 
seed at Rs. 2—4 per maund. ଶଶ 6,50,00,000 
Oilseeds and other agricultural produce 60,00,000 
Live stock and dairy produce (excluding 
valuetof purely agricultural cattle) 60,00,000 
Salt 4:00) 
Fish 5୫ 10,00,000 
Manafactures, etc. 10,00,000 
Total 8,74,00,000 


or Rs. 22 per head of the population. 

Now out of this we must first dsduct the amount consumed as food or 
used for clothing, etc., and the balance must suffice to pay the taxes and the 
price of all articles imported from abroad, besides leaving a surplus for remittances 
to absentee proprietorse We must assume that this balange is all exported. 


The taxation of Orissa is roughly as follows :— 


Rs. 

Land Revenue 24,000,000 
Excise 6,60,000 
Stamps 5,00,005 
Registration 40,000 
Road Cess 1,35,000 
Public Works Cess 1,385,00 
Municipal taxes 1,15,000 
Income tax 60,000 
Water Rate 3,15,000 
Dak Cess 20,000 

Total 43,8 0,000 


Imports by sea in 1897-98 were valued at 82‡ lakhs, but this includes 
railway material which being deducted leaves 78 lakhs as against 67 lakhs in the 
previous year. To this we must add imports by road, river, rail and canal, and 
1 think we may take the total imports of the Division at 80 lakhs of rup3es. 


The remittances to absentee landlords who spend their money in Calcutta 
cannot be placed at less than 2 lakhse The value of the exports by sea in 1697-98 
were returned at 96‡ lakhs and we may safely add another 3} lakhs for grain, 
cattle, and other produce exported by rail or road. The total exports will then 
stand at 100 lakhs, of which 89 lakhs are for food-grain, 5 lakhs for hides, and the 
rest made up of various articles of minor importance, 


There is thus a large apparent surplus of expenditure over income, which 
may in part be accounted for by the remittances of emigrants. 


The census table show that there are about 72,000 Uriyas living out of 
Orissa, and most of these are in service earning good pay and remitting money by 
monéey-order or hundis. Taking their savings at Rs. 40 per head, the total amount 
would be nearly 28 lakhs, and I think the remittances may be put down as 20 lakhs, 
The postal returns show 27 lakhs of money-orders received and most of this is 
from other districts, so that the above estimate is nob excessive. 


Even so, the accounts will not balance; but the reason is that the equation 
is by no means s0 simple as it appears. A great deal of the money collected as 
taxes finds its way back into the pockets of the people as wages of employees and 
labourers, so that no accurate adjustment can be expected, but I believe that these 
‘estimates, rough as they are, give & fair idea of the income and expenditure of. 
the Province as & whole. 
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186. The estimate given in paragraph 170 shows that very nearly 60 yper: 

Cent.» of the population is engaged in agriculture, and I propose first to deal with: 
their condition. I 
Size of agricultural holdings. The number of holdings, po recorded in the Sebiles 


ment paper,is as following :— 


District. Number. Area in acres‘ Average area of a 
holding. 
Cuttack 650,600 822,500 1-26 
Puri 204,400 373,300 1-62 
Balasore 376,609 692,600 1-80 
Total ହି 1,231,600 1,556,400 1.58 


Sometimes, however, it occurs that one man holds land in more that one 
village, and enquiries made in 26 agricultural villages+ show that out of 100 heads 
of families, £6 hold over 2 acres each, 39 hold 2 acres or less, and 14 have 
only homesteads, 


The last are, for the most part, labourers; the 30 are artisans, weavers, 
amd others who combine agriculture with their proper pursuits, It is all a question 
of degree, but the figures bear out the estimate above given that about 60 per cent. 
depend chiefly on agriculture. 


The average holding of the agriculturist works out to 3-23 acres, and of 
the whole population to 2-21 acres per head of a family. 


_, These villages were selected with care, and much trouble was taken in 
compiling the figures, but I fear they are still below the mark. } 


Taking the number of persons in each family at five and the cultivated 
area of the Province at 4,930 square miles (viz., Cuttack 2,200, Balasore 1,460, 
Puri 1,270), the average area of cultivated land per family is a little over 3¢ acres 
per family, which would give about 5 acres to the agriculturists. 


187. Let us, however, see what is the condition of the Uriya, supposing 

Profits of eultivation. him to hold 3 acres of rice land and quarter of am 
acre of homestead. Taking the land to be 

umirrigated and all to grow sarad rice, the outturn would be, according to my 
estimate 57-2 maunds of paddy, besides straw about 75 maunds. Setting aside 
3 maunds of paddy for seed, the cultivator will get 83 maunds 35 seers of clean rice. 


His family will consist of himself, his wife, one grown up and two small 
children, requiring altogether four adults’ rations or 40 chataks of rice a day. 
They will, therefore, eat in the year at least 22% maunds, leaving only 11 maunds 
5 seers for all expendituree He will, in his own compound, grow all the vegetables 
he uses, and with the straw and chaff can keep a pair of bullocks- He can do 
all his own ploughing, but will require some help, for which, and his other expenses,. 
the following estimate has been made by Babu J. M. Das, an officer intimately 
acquainted with Uriya peasant life§. 

Rs. A. 

1. For.weeding, 30 labourers besides himself, at one anna six pies each. 2 18 
2. For reaping, binding, and carrying to the threshing floor, 24 paid 
labourers at two annas each besides himself and badila labourers 


or labourers working in exchange for his own labour. eves ଓ ଠ0 
Je Rent ଛି ହର Fo os ତନ 10 ୨ 
4. Carpenters and blacksmiths for repairing agricultural implements 
(18 seers of rice) ନ ହି ନ 1 2 
5. Chaukidar (8 seers of rice at 2 gaunis of paddy per acre) .... 0 8: 
6. Washerman and barber ଛେ ଏ 1 0 
7- Salt and oi] ଅବ 5 0 
8, Spices, betelnut, tobacco, etc. କି 2 ଓ 
9. Fish dad (pulses) and other petty expenses. ଓ ଠ0 
10. Cloth ହି ବର 7 ୦0 
Total 35 9୨ 


* 51 per cent. was the recent estimate of the Secretary of State for the whole of India, 
†t Five groups in five Thanas of Cuttack, | 
[ oe in g&ve an average of 34 sores per tenant. 
+ Nathan in his note on Kotdesh puts the cost per acrg at from Re. 7 to Re, 9, i il : 
value of the man’s own labour and that of his cattle. Mr. N. N, Bangrjet pole ଧୁ ହି c= i 
broadcast and Re. 10 for transplanted rice ({exoluding rent and seed ). 


# 
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The value of the rice left over after feeding the family is only Rs,.24-6, 
50 there is a deficit of Rs. 11-3, equal to another 5 maunds of rice. If the land 
were wholly irrigated, there would be an additional margin of 43 maunds, so that 
the expenses And receipts would nearly balance, and we may, I think, take it that 
quarter of an acre of homestead with 3 acres of irrigated, or 3‡ of unirrigated 
land would just support the ordinary agricultural family of five on a subsistence 
allowance of food, #. 

Expenses such as marriages and a bad season would haye to be met from 
other sources such as the sOn’s earnings as a labourer, and in a bad season the 
raiyat would inevitably become indebted to the mahajan, and would in all 
probability never again be clear of debt. 

188. In his report on Balasore, + Mr, Kingsford has arrived at some-what 
different conclusions to those given in the preceding 
paragraphs. Starting with an estimated outturn:: 
of 14 maunds } of paddy to the acre, he finds that after paying their rents, the 
cultivating classes have Jeft 8,198,300 maunds which, divided over 148,535: 
families, gives an average to each of 57 maunds, the whole of which will be 
required for food, according to the following estimate §. 

“If the family consists of three adults and two children, one. of whom is 
an infant, the fo]lowing will be the details of their consumption of rice annually :— 


(1) Rice for four persons at 10 chotaks per head daily amounts to 2§' 
seers per day, 75 seers per month, and 22$ maunds per annume 


“(2) The infant will consume cakes of rice flour to the amount of 2 seers: 
a month and 24 seers per annum- 

“(3) Arua, or rice husked and unboiled, will be required for festivals at: 
5 seers per month, or 60 seers per annum, 

“(4) Khat, fried rice, sometimes seasoned with sugar. The monthly 
consumption will be 2 seers and the annual 24. 


“(5) Rice for making gifts, also 24 seers annually. 


“The total annual consumption of rice is, therefore, 25 maunds and 
32 seers, which, at the conversion of 22 of paddy to 10 of rice, amounts to 57 maunds.. 
As the paddy is husked by the women of the family, the yield of rice is likely, in 
fact, to be somewhat greater, and may leave a balance of a few maunds, of which 
two will be disposed of as the ‘perquisites of the village washerman, barter, 
carpenter, blacksmith, and chaukidar.” 

The total expenses of the family Mr. Kingsford estimates as follows :— 

“For a family of five, three adults and two cnildren, in Ordinary 
circumstances, the annual expenditure of which particulars have not already been. 
given, may be thus stated :— 

“(a) Living— Rs. A, P-. 
Paddy to be husked by the women of the family, 57 maunds Nil. 
Dal from his own Bart, or obtained in exchange for some .of 


Mr. Kingsferd’s estimates. 


the rice which would otherwsifte be consumed .,.. Nil. 
Condiments, etc., at Rs. 2-2 per month. ର 25 8 ¢ 
“(b) Thatching = “ 
Straw from his own field ନ Nil. 
Labour, his own: roe Nil. 
Bamboos and twine ର 0 10 0 
“(c) Clothing. ର 9 1 0 
“(d) Misce]]aneous oe 1 14 9୨ 
Barber, Washerman and Chaukidar — One maund of paddy Nil. 
““(e) Comforts and luzury— 
Ornaments, average fbr the year 1 5 60 
Utensils Po 0 8 0 
Stimulants ହି 2 8 0 


Total ର 41 6 


0 

pe 

¥ See Mr, N. N. Banerjoi’s report, page 37. He makes out that even with 10 mane of land & raeiyat hes to. 

meet an annual deficit of Rs. 17, but this cannot be correct with 10 mans a man is well off.- 

+ Report on Settlement of Bolasore, Part V. _ 

‡ That is, on the whole cultivated areas. 

§ Balasore report, paragraph 193. 

f Balasore report, paragraph 200. 
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Rs. A. P 
““(£) Agricultural — 
‘Rent, already deducted from the produce ର Nil. 
A bwabs ଶି 2୨ 8 ଓ 
Seed grain, 32 seers per acre ର 2 12 6 
Manure, not purchased Nil. 


Labour, his own or that which others supply him in return 
for his own Nil. 
Total ... 46 10 ୦ 
Repairs of implements—1 maund of paddy to the Carpenter 
' and Smith. Nil. 
Tota] .».. 46 10 0 


The deficit of Rs. 46-10 Mr. Kingsford proposes £0 meet by assuming one 
-of the children to earn two annas & day by labour or Rs. 34 per annum, and other 
members of the family & few rupees by odd jobs, which, with sale of garden 
Produce, may make up. an income of Rs. 40 to Rs. 50. 


I doubt whether the equation is correctly worked out, but the estimate 
may be taken as a very fair picture of the expenses of a family depending partly 
.on agriculture, say three.acres, and having some additional means of sustenance 
such as remittances by & grown-up son gone into service, Or a profession such 
.&s that of a potter. ; 


The large item for condiments and spices must, however, be reduced by the 
produce of the homestead; the payments to village servants are rather too large 
for a small holding, and in Cuttack the large pay ments for “abwabs” and stimulants 
‘could be considerably reduced. 


The most interesting point of the estimate is that no allowance is made 
for expenses of cultivation, the whole being put down as the labour of the family, 
while in most estimates we find large payments for labour. As thé number o 
labourers is less than a quarter that of the cultivators, and many of the former 
.are tillers of zamindar’s nijckas or employed by Brahmans and Karans, it is clear 
that the small cultivator cannot employ much outside labour, and for such as he 
.does he pays in the form of his own labour- 


The conclusion I come to is that if he has less than 3 acres of average 
:land, & man must earn something by labour or by cultivating a few gunths# of 
sugarcame or other valuable crop. 

With 8 to 4 acres of land a man can live and support a family in an 
‘ordinary year, but with no margin for ]uxuries or comforts; with 5 acres or more 
he is fairly well off. 


In the Government estate of Khurda I found 4 acres to be the average 
‘area of the cultivator’s jote (see paragraph 50 of my covering report). 


189. If we except well-to-do raiyats ee themselves 8 or 10 acres or 
i more of land, there are very few cultivators not 
es in debt to the makajan- Enquiries made by the 
Assistant Settlement Officers have not resulted in much definite information, but 
it appears to be well established that the petty cultivator pays away as rent and 
interest the whole of his crop, except what 1s left to him for subsistence allowance, 
-and has almost always to borrow again before the next harvest is ripe. In a good 
year he will pay his debts and rent in full in January or February and have enough 
0 carry him on throughout the year if he has no unusual charges to meet, but he 
will probably seize the opportunity t0 marry off a son or daughter which may leave 
him indebt to the extent of Rs- 59 for which he will probably execute a mortgage 
-on his land Or a portion of it. 


Jn bad years payment of rent and loans will not leave the cultivator 
enough to eat, and he.will probably borrow again in June or July enough to carry 
him on to the end of the year. Most of the money, or rather grain, lending in 
Orissa is in the hands of zamindars or proprietary tenure holders, and they are 
‘by no means hard creditors. Very occasionally a bad tenant gets sold up, but 
as a rule the zamindar knows that it is to his interest to keep his raiyat going, and 
will supply him on the usual terms with the necessary grain, even though there be 


* 25 gunts=1 man, see paragrapb 124. 
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:& large accumulated debt. As security he nearly always requires a bond (famsuk) 
‘pledging the land, but these are not often used, and sometimes 6ven particulars of 
the land and of the consideration are not filled in, 


The only matter in which I have known raiyats to show any providence is 
that of preserving grain for seed, and several instances were brought to my notice 
in 1897 where the cultivator, though reduced to great straits for food, getting 
practically no rice to eat, refused to touch his little seed-store. 


Grain loans, 190. Agricultural loans * are most commonly made 
in the form of grain or of cash to be repaid in graine 

Sometimes raiyats lend grain to one another, but more often they apply £0 

their mazhajan, who is as a rule their zamindar, The commonest of all loams is 
‘one of grain for food and seed advanced in May and June or July or later, and 
repayable in kind in the following December. These loans are generally known 
as sawat, implying that one-fourth more than the amount lent is to be repaid, or. 
as panchpor, which has the same meaning. Often, however, & yet higher interest 
is taken by mahajans; half as much again as was borrowed (derdht), Or even twice 

.as much (dwigun) have to be repaid at harvest time, 


191. The raiyat requires very often to borrow moné6y in order to meet the 
Cash loans. est of rent due in November before the winter 
rice is ripe. This he must obtain from a mthajan 
on the “Karhia’”’ system, ¢» e., he will in February repay the loan in grain at the 
market rate then current, with two gaunis ( about 8 ssers or 20 per cent. ) as 
interest, Opinions differ very much as to the extent to which such borrowing is 
resorted, Mr. Nathan, whose intimate acquaintance with the Kotdes estate is 
unrivalled, reported + that in Puri the raiyat does not pay his rent tbrough the 
agency of the mahkajan, while Babu Jamini Mohan Das in Jajpur stated that the 
great majority of raiyats have to borrow for paying the Ast that falls due in 
November. 


I take it that much depands on the season and much also on the punctuality 
‘with which the zamindar realises his rents; some allowance also must be made for. 
the nature of the country, and in Puri and south Cuttack a comparatively larger 
area is under tals rice and mandiw than in northern Cuttack and Balasore. 


Ordinary money loams (&arja) are made at monthly interest of half an anna 
per rupee per month. Sometimes an anna per rupee is charged or even more, and 
if the sum be large and the security good, the rates may be as low as 12 per cent 
per annum. 


If the sum is not very petty, repayment is secured by a bond with or 
without a surety. Loans on simple mortgage (rahaun bandhak) usually bear interest 
at 6 pies per rupee per month. In the case of a usufructuary mortgage (dakhal 
.bandhak) no interest is charged, but the mahkajan obtains possession until such 
time as the debt is repaid. 


192. In spite of their indebtedness, and of the liability of the crops to 
Conclusions as te position injury by extremes of drought and flood, it is 
of agricultural population. still the case as it was thirty years ago that in 

times of real scarcity the agricultural classes have more resources than any 
other, and I cam quote as true of Orissa at this day the words of the Commissioners 
‘who visited the Province in 1857 ‡ :— 


“Still more remarkable than in the North-Western Provinces ( as noticed 
in such striking terms by Colonel Smith) was the advantage possessed by all the 
‘classes having any sort of rights in ths lanl. In this instance, not only they had 
better means and bsttsr credit than ths labouring classes, but being to & 
‘considerable extent in the habit of keeping grain for home Gonsumption, those 
who had crops of some kind were better provided than the nonagricultural Classes 
when grain was not to be bought.” i 


Indeed, land is yet more valuable now than it was then, owing to the 
greater freedom of transfer. A revenue free property fetches Rs. 100 to Rs, 150 
an acre, and tenant-right with fixity of rent Rs, 40 to Rs, 80 per acre. 
¥ See N. N. Banerjei’s Agriculture of the district of Cuttaek, Page 38. 
† Mr, Nathan to Settlement Officer, No. 238, dated 24th February. 1893. 
‡ Report on Famine of 1866, Paragraph 77. 
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Condition # of non-agricultural classes 7” . ivi into— 
Ps ine Pe eer 193. These may ‘be divided into- 


tence either wholly or chiefly on means 
other than agriculture. 

(1) Artisan or skilled labourers. 

(2) Unskilled labourers. 

(3) Others. I 

The wages given to classes (1) and (2) by the Public Works Department. 

during the thirty years 1869-99 may be taken as fairly representative of the prices 
of: such labour. A carpenter or a blacksmith now gets from 7 to 8 annas per diem, an 
ordinary male day-labourer gets from 23 to 3 annas, & women gets 2 annas, and a boy 
gets from 13 to 2 annas per diem. In the last few years there has been & decided rise 
in the earnings of these classes Owing to the great demand for labour on the 
Bengal-Nagpur Railway. These are wages which a labourer can get away from bis. 
home- In his own native village a skilled labourer gets from 4 £0 6 annas and an adult 
unskilled labourer from 1} to 2 amnas per diem according to the demand for labour.. 
For making and repairing agricultural implements carpenters and blacksmiths are 
always paid in kind, the annual payment averaging about 9 seers of rice from each 
client. When paid in kind, the day labourer gets varying quantities of paddy equivalent 
to 2 to 2‡ seers of rice. There are two other classes of unskilled labourers—(1) the 
kuthia or halia who is engaged by the year and paid daily in kind and (2) the chakria, 
who is also engaged by the year but paid in cash. The following table shows the wages 
ordinarily given to these two classes of labourers :— I 


Kuthtia Or Halia | Chakria. 
Rice given Cloth. 
Name of daily (paddy a a 
Subdivi- converted into Loans Number Value, allowances, | 
ଖାଠୟ | ୮୯୫) | without | and if any, | Weee8 | Cloth. 
Quantity.] Value. | interest. |descrip- food. 
tion. 
1 2 | 8s | 4 J 5 jc 7 8 | ୨ 
S8.CH. iA. P.| Rs. (Gama As. oF 8, Rs. A. 
po Cuttack 1 12 i 1 8 3 to 5 aon PP *50 acre [12 to 159 Pieces of 
of land ag I oot 8 
As nee 1 Winter cloth 10 
paddy at the Total «eT 4- 
end of the 
year besides 
the daily 
4 wages. 
2. Jaipur | 1 511 3 | Re. 1 an G5] *50 of 8୨ ନ: 
IE to to 40 seers an acre of 12 ¢0 1812 pieces pe 
1 10 | 1 7 ; of paddy land as jogir 2 gamchas 0 7 
and 40 seers 1 Winter,Sheet 9 14 
of paddy at | Total ... 2 9. 
the end of 
the year 
besides daily 
wages, 
3. Kendra | 2 01 10 | 3to5 | ss କା 40 of an 9 to 18, >; 
para acre of land & F16c08 i 1 8 
as jagir. 2 gamchas 0 lo 
I Winter Cloth 1 0 
Total... 3 0 
4. Puri {2 011 10 ¡ 15 to 20 | +50 of an | 
5. Khurda! 2 011 10 |. 15 to 20 oN {acre ro 0 242 Pieces of 
land Cloth 1 8 
° 2 gamchas 0 12 
1 Winter Cloth 1g 0 
Total ... 3 4 
6. Balasore 1 10 | 1 7 | 5to10 | 1 5 *50 acres [18 to 24 : 
| of land as Ditto 
| jagir. 
7. Bbadrak| 1 10 | 1 7 5 0 10 1 5 ¡ Ditto 192 to 18, pieces of 
Cloth1 4 


| 2 gamchoes 0 7 
i 1 Winter sheet 0 14 

Total... 2 9 
a Og TO OO ORO OOD OA TOTO TOO ହି 
# This is taken from a note by Babu Jamin Mohan Das, Deputy Collector and Assistant Settlement Officer. 
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An artisan with a family of five earning seven annas & day does not spenct 
more than five annas & day, and he is thus able to lay by somthing which eriables. 
him in time to invest his savings in land, the great ambition of every man in 
Orissa. There is hardly any rea]ly skilled artisan who has not,if he is & man of 
the mufasa), some land and if a man of the town, some moneéy-lending. I do not 
here include the village artisans who, never going out of the village, form part of 
the village organisation and are indirectly supported by agriculture. The most. 
helpless class among the artisans are the weavers, who, living from hand to mouth 
with a scanty income, and having little or no connection with oultivation, 
seriously, suffer in famine. 


The lot of the day-labourers is rather hard in Orissa, as it is in amny 
other parts of India. Spending what he earns from day to day, he has very little 
to pawn or sell in times of distress, and is therefore the first £0 succumb, unless 
constantly watched and provided with work within his easy réach. No labourer 
cares t0 go to a distant work leaving his family uncared for with the prospect of 
only earning enough for himself. Unlike the Behari, the Uriya never moves with 
his family, and this peculiar characteristic of the Uriya people should be never 
forgotton. 


The kuthia or halia is a little better off than the day-labourer in that he 
has a better man to look after him, who, if an old master, does not forsake him 
until he is himself reduced to the very last strait, In paragraph 23, Part HI, of 
their Report, the Famine Commissioners wrote :— 


“Sir H. Strachey puts it thus in the evidence from which we have 
already quoted: ‘During a’ great famine dependence, slavery and captivity are for 
the poor highly available’ and without going quite so far, we may say that the 
evolution of a body of some in sO0me sense independent labourers for wages, 
increases the difficulty of abnormal seasons. We doubt if English labourers Could 
as well resist a season in which food should be two or three times its ordinary 
price as do the people of India.” 


The third class comprises beggars and men employed in services and 
professions of all kindse Orissa is noted for its quasi-public charities; charitable 
endowments covering immense areas are scattered all over the Province, but 
unstinted private charity as it 6xists in Bengal is unknwon here. 

The beggars ordinarily met with belong t0 three castes—(1) Brahman, 
(2) Jogi and (8) Kela. There number is very small, probably about ‡ per cent. 
the total population. 


Most of the professional men, combining agriculture with their 
professional incomes, are fairly prosperous. 


Roughly, the proportions of the various classes who live wholly or chiefly 
by means other than agriculture may be put down as fojjows :— 


Per cent. 
1. Beggar ଛି Pe 2 
2. Kuthias or hatia i ହା 2-5 
3. Mulias Pe Pre ଶି 5- 
4. Artisans, servants, and professionals en. 36- 
Total 44 
194. In page 171, volume IT, of his History of Orissa, Sir W. W. Hunter 
Rise of wages and prices. lays dawn this proposition : “A]l wages that are 


paid in money have risen by more than one-third 
( during twenty years ); all wages that are paid in kind remain the same-” 

Measured by the quantity of grain which is given, it is quite true £0 say 
that there has been no increase in wages in kind during the last twenty years; nay,. 
» during the last forty years * but a little calcuation will show that their money 

valuation has increased: by 90 per cent. during the last thirty years. I 
It is mentioned on page 93 of Mr, Toynbee’s History of Orissa that in 1814 
& day labourer could earn two annas per diem in town when he can now earn 
three annas fér diem, being an increase of 50 per cent. Supposing there has been 


er i ns ¢ its ies i eee 


# This leaves a residue of 58 per cent, of the population dependant upon agriculture. In a previous 
paragraph the estimate was 60 per cent. The difference is dus to the fact that some of the agricultural 
castes depend in a considerable measnre on service fortheir support Nn 
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‘no increass in the rate of wages in kind, the following table compares the rise in 
She’ value of the two kinds of wages :— 


WAGES IN KIND. PERCENTAGE OF INOREASE. 
; ~~ NER re 
YEAR. . Money Quantity Money Money Wages 
wages, of rice, value. Wages. in kind. 
A. P. SRS. A, PB. 
0 10 
1814 .2 0 2 to 2 ! {0 { 
1 0 
= 1 105 
1889 ' 3 0 2 to 9‡ } {0 50 125 
2 3 ¢ 


Note—The money wages given in this table are town wages, In villages the wages 
hyve risen in the same proportion, and are now slightly less in value than wages in kind. 
As money wages have not risen in the same proportion as the prices of the 
,staple food-crops, the condition of town labourers has deteriorated, while that of 
the village labourer who receives his wages in kind has distinctly improved, 


Wages in money are row slightly less in value than wages in kind, and the 
latter are therefore always preferred by the village labourers. In & conservative 
‘country like QOaissa custom takes a long time to change, and money wages may, 
therefore, lag behind wages in kind for some time to Come. . 

It is extremely difficult to get a coolie in the mufasal for cash wages in the 
.5Owing and reaping seagsOns, when wages in kind are freely given, 


The rise'in prices has also directly benefited the cultivating raiyats who 
pay their rents in cash- The diagram facing paragraph 164 shows the fluctuations 
in prices of common rice from the date of the last Settlement to the present time. 


Jt-appears that a severe flood in 1836 and & severe drought in 1840 caused 

prices to rise very bigh in 1837 and 1840, Omitting these two exceptional years, 

` the average of eight out of ten years following the lest settlement comes to 48-14 

‘against 18*23 during the ten years 1887-96 before expiry of the settlement, giving 

am increase of 163 per cent. : very nearly the same results are obtained, if instead 

of ten years averages are taken for fifteen’ years, including the high prices during 
both the periods. 

Competitive or pahi rents have, during the same period, risen by 44 per 
Cent., or 119 per cent. less than the rise in prices which, after a ‘deduction of one- 
third on account of increase in the cost of cultivation, still leaves 2 difference of 
64 per cent. in favour of the cultivator. 

195. So far the condition of Orissa in an average year only has been 

" considered, but the most difficult problem that the 
Sc administration has to face is the liability of the 
‘Province to loss of crops from natural calamities. 

The rainfall in Orissa is in most years ample for its needs, the average 
being 62 inches per annuam; ¥ but it is precarious, and its early cessation is fatal 
to the rice crop. On the other hand,’ the channels of the numerous rivers are 
insufficient to carry off the great volume of water that comes down after heavy 
rain from the table lands of Chota-Nagpur and the Central Provinces, and the 
waters overflow the banks and inundate the whole country, causing mere or Jess 
injury to the standing crop. Less frequent but even more serious damage has 
been done by storm waves on the seg, face, and though the low lands are {0 some 
extent embanked against the salt water, violent cyclones have breached the 
embankments and caused great loss to life and property. 


It is sometimes said that the effect of these natural] calamities has been 
aggravated by the attempts made to restrict the rivers within their channels 
by means of embankments, but & retrospect of the early history of the Province 
will, I think, show this view to be erroneous. 

Historical records + show that great famines Occurred in the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, snd sixteenth centuries of Our era, in the reigns of Raja Kahil Indra Deo, 
Raja Rai Uriya, and Raja Pestub Madra Deo. The great Bengal Famine of 1770 


¢ See Paragraph 107. 
4 Peragraph a of Report of Commissioners on the famine of 1866. 
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‘was: grievously felt in Orissa, and: a few years later in- $774-75-another.serious, 
scarcity is said to. have occurr 6ଣ- Again in the Amli year 1200 corresponding ..t0: 
1792-93 A. D., inthe tims of the. Mahrattas, the last great famine of the 18th. 
century devastated the Province, 


In the famine of 1769-70 Stirling says that “rics was Hob to be had for i 
seers per rupee. In 1188 (1775 A. D. 5} rice was hardly-to be purchased in. the 
Pe Cs or 10 annas. for & seer of 105 tolas. 

€ adds that a .remission Oo 8 Of revenue was given in that year. In 
Mr. Toynbee’s history we find ,that during 1803 and 1804 there was scarcity in 


Cuttack but not in Balasore. In 1806 there was “total failure of the rains 
between 17th September and 18th Nov6émber.” 


—— In July 1807 there were heavy floods followed by scarcity, and 1809, 1817 
and 1828 were years of bad crops and great distress. 


The most serious calamity of the first. half of the century was the 
dnundation of the sea on the: Balasore coast in the years 1831-32. By this & ]arg. 
tract of country was temporarily thrown out of cultivation and almost depopulated, 
:and the whole agricultural] system of the district greatly disorganised, In 1834-35 
the country was: laid waste by inundation and in 1835,1837 and in 1842 Orissa 
suffered severely from drought; but the only general famine of this century 
.comparable with that.of 1770 is that of 1865-66. 


Like all the greatest famines of Indian history it was due to drought, 
hough the effect of this was aggravated by that of floods in Augus§ in “she 
following year, More than half of the- rice crop was lost, and prices rose t0 
5 seers to the rupee in June, 1866, and were much higher’ in some tracts on the 
Dhamra-’ The mortality was estimated by the’ Lieutenant-Governor at one-fifth, 
:and by the Famine Commissioners at one-fourth of the whole population; and even 
if these estimates be somewhat high (see also paragraph 198), they are near 
enough to show what frightful suffering such a failure of the harvest entailed. In 
1877-78 there was a famine in the neighbouring province of Madras and a partial 
failure of the rains in Orissa in the same year, with the result that prices rose 
rapidly and there was 2 good deal of local distress but nothing of the nature of 
real famine- 

Again there was failure of the October rain of 1888 and 1891, followed in 
the latter year by heavy floods which caused a considerable loss of crops, and 
there being at the sametime scarcity in parts of Bengal and Behar prices rose to 
“above 14 seers. 


In 1896 there occurred in all the principal rivers a flood of great height 
and unprecedented duration followed by short rain in September and an almost 
‘complete failure in October. Similar causes led to scarcity and famine throughout 
- India, and at one time there was some fear lest we might find ourselves in Orissa 
face to face with such an insufficiency of food stocks as there had been in 1866. 


The outturn of rice was estimated at 7 to 8 annas of a normal crop and the 
deficit to be supplied by import was put at 10 lakhs of maunds in Cuttack alone, 
allowing for the stocks in hand and the outturn of rabz crops ¥. In the event, 
however, though there was considerable local distress, very little relief was found 
necessary in Balasore beyond such as was afforded by the facilities for obtaining 
earthwork on the railway; in Cuttack the grants by the District Board were 
supplemented by contributions from the Indian Famine Relief fund. In Puri in the 
neighbourhood of the Chilka Lake distress was more serious, but on the whole 
‘the people proved capable of supporting themselves. 


196. The difference between the two years 1865-66 and 1996-97 is very 
striking, and seems to show a great improvement 
in the resources ‘and communications of the 
Country. The years preceding the famine of 15666 had been a most prosperous era, 
distinguished by a great development of the exports, # and the terrible distress 
‘that followed the “drought of 1865 seemed to disprove the truth of the popular 
‘belief that the food stocks left after & good year are sufficient t0 meet the wants 
ଓuased by a single harvest’s failure +. The years 1890-95 were marked iad failure 


Increased resources of the country. 


% Commissioner to Government, No. 5R. of 5th January “1897. ଛି 
† Report of Commissioners of Orissa famines, paragraph 8, Part II. There was howerver a poor crop in 
1864.65, especially in Puri. 
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of rain and floods in 1891-92 and heavy exports in subsequent years which might. 
have been expected to deplete the stocks in reserve, yet not only did the Province 
escape famine but it exported some 30 lakhs of maunds of grain in 1896-97 and 
26 lakhs in 1897-98. The following * statement compares in a tabular form the- 
two years :— 


Year Rainfall. 
re ee , 
September. October- Total for Estimated Average Highest 
the year-e outturn of price of price of 
harvest. clean rice. clean rice. 
Seers. 
1865-66 .... 5-20 Nil 36-30 3 9-36 3 
1896-97 .... 6-88 31 53-18 ‡ 11-87 9 


In 1863-64 the exports from Orissa mounted to 5} lakhs of maunds; in. 
1864-65 to 93 lakhs. In 1865-66 they fell to 62,000 maunds, and in the following 
year were practically nil, while from May to November 1866,2‡ lakhs of maunds. 
were imported. On the other hand, in 1896-97 exports reached their highest 
limit of 30 jJakhs of maunds, and in the following year again there were large: 
exports. 

197. It is difficult to account for this great difference. An interesting: 

Poca He estimate was prepared by the Collector of Cuttack 
baie of the produce and food-stocks of the district for 
the years 1890-96 +, He assumed the average produce at 120 lakhs of maunds of 
rice, which is a fairly high estimate - see paragraph 178 above - and that of other 
grains at 8 lakhs of maunds, plus 1‡ lakhs imported, The annual requirements. 
are taken at 124 lakhs of maunds for food, dus 16 lakhs of maunds for grain; total 
140 lakhs of maunds, or, deducting other grains, 188 lakhs of maunds of rice. 


The exports averaged 11 lakhs of maunds, making an average annual. 
deficit of 22 lakhs of maunds, for six of which the Collector accounts by imports 
from the Tributary Mahals, Balasore, and Khurda. 


After examing the liability to error, the Collector found the stocks. 
available for sale or export to be 10} lakhs of maunds and the outturn of the year,. 


68‡ lakhs of maunds, making 2 total of 79 lakhs of maunds, against requirements of 
131 lakhs. 


It is obvious that this was not the actual state: of affairs, and I do not 
think the outturn of winter ond autumn rice can have been underestimated. The 
7abi crop was, however, exceptionally good, and we may add on this account 
another 15 lakhs of maunds instead of 8} mentioned by the Collector, and perhaps 5- 
lakhs of maunds for dalua (spring rice), raising supplies to 100 lakhs of maunds. 
Taking the consumption at 100 lakhs of maunds for food, or under half a seer 2 
head per diem, and adding 10 lakhs of maunds for seed, we get a minimum deficit 
of 10 lakhs. 


The exports were certainly greater than imports from the Tributary 
Mabhals or elsewhere, and the stocks cannot have been less than of 20 lakhs of 
maunds at the lowest figure. 


1 think the error lay in underrating the stores of grain held by large 
. raiyats and petty lakhirajddrs- It is certainly a fact that the grain trade is in 
the hands of the big dealers who have agents all over the country, but officers of 
experience, such as Mr. Nathan, have denied that the well-to-do raiyats hypothecate 
their produce to grain-dealers to any great extent, and state that they take their 
own surplus produce to the nearest market to sell.’ Certainly this is the case with 
the petty zamindars and .lakhirdjadars and all classes who are in the habit of 
letting out land on produce rents; and not only do they sell the crop directly, but 
.they are capable of holding it up in expectation of good prices- I have heard of 
Cases where considerable stocks were found in a secret chamber of an ordinary 
raiyat’s house, and the Mohants of the charitable institutions in particular are 
supposed {0 keep very large reserves. 
¥ Report of Commissioners of Orissa famines, paragraph 8, Pert TL. There waa Towirer 6 puck crop cin 
1864-65, especially in Puri. ° 
+ Colleotor to Commissioner, No. 2860, dated 9th December, 1896, 
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198. It is difficult to reconcile the various estimates of the population in 
the early years of the century. In 1821 we learn 
from Mr- Stirling that the total population of the 
Province was 1,300,000 and that there were but 3 towns of any size,-Cuttack, 
Balasore and Puri,-with populations of 40,000, 10,000 and 30,000, respectively. 
During the settlement operations of 1840-45 an estimate was made of 2,500,000, 
It is hardly conceivable that there should have been an increase of 1,200,000 in 
twenty years, and I think Mr. Stirling's estimate must have been below the mark; 
tbe other is probably somewhat high, for in 1854 an estimate, based on the count- 
ing of houres * gave a population of but a little over 2,400,000, Just before the 
famine the population was estimated—chiefly from data furnished by the police—at 
three millions, and after it in 1867 at 2,100,000 +, In 1872 the first regular census 
showed the population to be 3,035,000, so that if the estimates of 1867 were correct, 
the population had in four years increased by 935,000, or by more than 44 per 
cent- This is obviously impossible, especially in days when immigration was almost 
unknown and the locomotion was slow and difficult. I think that the outside 
increase in five years, allowing for the return of those who had fled to other 
districts, may be put down at 20 per cent-, which would give the population of 
1867 at about two-and-a-half millions and maks the loss of life in 1865-66 only half 
a million, which is nob improbable. 


The reliable figures as to population may be taken as :— 


Growth of population. 


1843 eons sore 2,500,000 
1865 a Hes କି 3,000,000 
1867 ମୟ »“ (a) 2,500,000 
1872 i 3,000,000 
1881 ନ ର 3,600,000 
1891 ନ କି 3,800,000 
Present day ନ (a) 4,200,000 
(a) Estimate. 


This steady increase js in itself .the most valuable evidence of the 
prosperity of the Province under British administration. It cannot, however, be 
said to be an unmixed blessing. In rather more than half a Century the population 
has increased by 1,7(0,0C0, or 68 per cent., and in the same time cultivation has 
increased by about 2 third, and there is not much room left for further extention. 
The amount of land and agricultural produce available for the support of each 
individual has thus been reduced in the ratio of 100 to 79. The population now 
averages about 700 per square mile cultivated in Balasore, about 570 to the square 
mile of cultivation in Puri, and nearly 6C0 to the equare mile of cultivation in 
Cuttack; while in some Thanes the density is much greater. So far the increase 
in the value of the surplus produce has gone far towards recompensing the 
cultivator, and a general modicum of necessaries has replaced the alternate want 
and abundance of former years. It is, however, certain that the limit has been 
nearly reached, and either the increase of population must be checked or the 
pressure relieved by imigration, or the standard of comfort reduced to a. 
dangerously low level, 


* See paragraph 36, Famine Commissioner's report of 1866, Part 1. 
4 Commissioner to Board, No. 501, dated 24th July. 1867, 
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CHAPTER IX. 


A SHORT ACCOUNT OF ANCIENT ORISSA OR ODRADESA: 
ITS PLACE IN ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, ITS 
HISTOY, PEOPLES, AND RELIGIONS. 


An attempt is mads in this introduction to bring together a short history 
-of ancient Orissa. My excuse for quoting text rather than giving references is to 
save the time of those who have not ready to hand the works of the authorities 
quoted. 1 desire to express my deep sense of obligation to Mr. F. E. Pargiter, 
1. C. S., who has very kindly revised in part the draft of this chapter. 

. (A) The place of Orissa in the geography of Ancient India. 

199. In the second book of the Mahabharata is given an account of the 
celebration of Rajasuya sacrifice, which is said to 
have been attended by all the kings in India. 

Amongst other kings ( who brought gifts ) were the king of the Sakas, identified as 

Scythians by Professor H. H. Wilson, and the Kings of Banga, Pundraka and 

Kalinga, identified‘ by the same authority'to be the inhabitants of Lower Bengal, 

Midnapore, and Ganjam- 

200. Mr. F. E. Pargiter, I. C., S., in a paper on the Ancient countries in 
‘Eastern India ( As. Soc, Vol. LXVI, Part I, No. 2 ), gives evidence to show that 
five kindred races inhabited East Bihar and Bengal, namely, the Angas, Vangas, 
Kalingas, Pundras, and Suhmas, their countries being known by the same names, 
.and that the connection between those races was explained by an ancient legend 
that they were descended from five eponymous kings of the same names who were 
sons of the queen of Bali, who was king of the Eastern Regions. It appears that 
those races were at first considered barbarians by the kings of the North-West, 
but they become Aryamised; and the Angas, Kalingas, and Pundras were raised to 
‘the same degree of esteem which the nations of Madhya-desa (the North Western 
Provinces ) enjoyed. He attributes their elevation to some marked change which 
passed over Northern India* The alteration was most marked in the estimation of 
the Kalingas. 

` 201. Kalinga—Mr, Pargiter quotes from the Raghu-Vamca that, after 
the conquest of the Vangas, Raghu conquered Kalinga. The route to Kalinga was 
pointed out by the kings of Utkala and it lay south of the Kapica which he 
identifies with the Kansai or Cossye river in Midnapore, and which Lassen had 
identified with the Subarnarekhba river. 


This passage is also quoted by Dr. Rajendralal Mitra ( page 7 ), and would 
go to show that Utkala was 2 separate country from Kalinga. Mr. Pargiter finds 
that from the Kansai river southward a portion of Utkala intervened before 
Kalinga was reached, “The northern limit of Kalinga was approximately the 
Vaitarni, for the Mahabharata, describing the Pandavas’ pilgrimage to all the 
tirthas, says :—After bathing at the junction of the Ganges and the sea, they 
travelled along the sea-coast towards the Kalingas and reached that people and the 
river Vaitarani at the same time. On its bank was Viraja-tirtha, the later Biraja- 
ksetra, the modern Jajpur- Kalinga therefore comprieed modern Orissa about as 
far north as the modern town Bhadrak in the Balasore District and the sea-coast 
southward as far as Vizagapatam.- Its limits inland are not clear. Lassen places 
Kalinga along the inner side of the Eastern Chats from the Vizagapatam District 
south-westward as far as the Karnul District.” 


In support of the above we have the following from Professor Wilson’s 
account of the travels of Hiouen Thsang :— 


Kalinga, the name given by Sanskrit and classical writers and by the people of the 
Eastern Archipelago, to the upper part of the Joromandel Coast, usually including Orissa. 
202. Utkala and Odra—Odra or Udra--Atfter identifying Hughli, Howrah, 
Bankura, and Burdwan, together with the eastern. portion of Midnapure (including 
‘Tamluk ), as Suhma and Tamalipta, Mr. Pargiter cannot agree with Lassen in 


Sakas. 
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‘making the territory of the Odras more or less conterminous with Orissa, The 
Utkalas occupied the north of the Balasore District and the south was Kalinga: 
“Hence, it seems impossible the Udras can have inhabited any portion of ( what is 
now known as ) Orissa.” : 


“In the last century Orissa included the tract of country between the 
rivers Rupnarayan and Subarnarekha ( see Bengal Administration Report, 1872-713, 
page 40 ).” So that the name has not always denoted what it simply means now. 
‘In this connection, the titles of some our early Regulation may bs studied. 


After discusssing and suggesting the region occupied by Paundra, with 
which Udra was frequently associated, he Says :— 
I _ These considerations give, I think, an indication where the Udra the territory Was 
in ancient times. The eastern part of Midnapore belonged to Tamalipta and Subma, henc 
there remains only the western part of that district which no other nation appears to hay 
Occupied; and if {0 this be added tha modern district of Manbhum, the eastern park of 
Singbbhum, and perhaps the southern portion of Binkura, & well-defined tract is obtained 
which no other tribe appears to have Owned and which bordered on Paundra. I woal 
suggest that this mist have been U dra in ancient times. 

And in order t0 explain the present position of the Uriyas, he continues : 

If this be a reasonable inference, it discloses how an insignificant early tribe developed 
and spread during the confusion which prevailed in fhe dark times of mediaeval Indian 
bistory. I would suggest that the Udras must have pushed southward, overrun the whole of 
Orissa and Ganjam, and driven the Kalingas downward into the Vizagapatam district, till 
their further course was checked by the Dravidian powers On the south; then they must have 
turned westward and forced their way round in £0 the Southern portion of Chattisgarh. 

Utkala—The Utkalas wire wall known, though not mentioned Often in the 
Mahabharat. They are linked with the Mekalas (Bhisme-p., ix 348; Drona-p. iv. 122; Ramay. 
Kisk.-k, xli. 14), and with the Mekalas and Kalingas (Karnoa-p., xxii, 882). Tae position of 
Kalinga has been explained. The Mekalas inhabited the Mekal hills in the west and north 
of Chattisgarh. The Utkalas must therefore have Occupied an intermediate position. From 
the pasiage quoted, from the Raghu-Vamca with reference to Kalinga, it appears the Utkala 
territory stretched nearly as far as the R, Kupica Or Cossyein Midnapore; that passage does 
not mean it reached that river, for it was Only after he ccos3od that river that Raghu had 
occasion £0 acc3spt the guidance of the Utkal kings. From these dats and the positions 
assigned to Paundra and Odra, it may ba inferred tat Utkala comprised the hilly tricts from 
Balasore to Lohardaga and Sarguja. 

203. On this subject it would not be right to exclude the work of 
Dr. Rajendralal Mitra. He says :— 

Odra is by far the most extensively used term for the Uriyes,and its veraacalar form 

is Od or Ud. If this as a specific tribal designation bs added to Kola, the g3neric name of the 


.aborigines, we get Utkols, a Kola of the U¢ class the subsequent conversions of Ut. into 
Ut and Kola into Kala being the results of phonetic decay Or vernacular corruption, 


This is, I think, speculation; the latter pars Of the derivation may be right 
(Mr. Pargiter is inclined to concur in it), but the formsr part is doubtful, He 
observes that in Sanskrit Utkwla msans & bird-catchere We may, perhaps, ask 
whether this has any connection with the legend of the fowler, see paragraph 229. 


Babu J. M. Das, an Assistant Settlement Officer, possessing great knowledge 
of Orissa, has doubts whether although different kings ruled Kalinga and Utkals, 
the peoples ever differed in race, dialect, religion or custo ms- 

It seems very likely that the two kingdoms were welded into one during the reign of 
fhe Yabanas who were ultimately driven Out by Yayati Kesari, Yayati restored the mage of 
Jagannath to the temple of Puri and his political capital was at Jajpur, his sway thus 
extending over the whole of modern Orissa. 

204. ‘To sum up, if we accept the evidence and suggestions setforth above, 

` the area which forms the subject of this report, 
dg. e., the temporarily-settled area of the three 
districts, consisted in ancient time of:portions of— 
(a) Kalinga, from Chilka Lake to the Baitarani river, ¢, e-, Puri and 
Cuttack. 
(b) Utkala, from the -Baitarni river to the .Subarnarekha river, $: €., 
Balasore. “ ' Te 

(c) Suhma and Odra, from the Subarnarekha to the northern limit of 

-.Balasore (and onward) - “ 


Extent of Ancient Orissa. 


The. areas known as Orissa from time £0 time have 


Area. varied very greatly. 
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Before 500 A. D.—From the Hooghly to about Vizagapatam, known more or less as- 
Kalinga. 


474 A. D. to 1182 A. D.— From Soro ( Kansbans river in Balasore ) to Ganjam, and 
On the east and west from the sea {0 Dbhenkanal. 

1182 A. D.—As Orissa. Extended on the south fo tne Vizagapatam district, probably 
not less than 40,000 square miles. 

1690 A. D.—sce Stirling’s Account of Orissa, Todar Mull, and Man Singh’s revenue— 
paying areca, rather less than 14,000 square miles. 

1808 A. D.—Modern Orissa. In 1828 A. D. the northern, central and southern: 
divisions were made, and correspond nearly tO the modern districts Of Cuttack, Puri, and 
Balasore with part of Midnapore. 

It may be added that Dr- Rajendralal Mitra quotes the Ain-i-Akbari to 
show that about two centuries ago Orissa consisted of ‘the iive sircars or districts 
lof Jelasir, Bhadrak, Cuttack, Kallendraput (Kalinga Dandiput) and Rajmahendri. The 
first, however, included Midnapore, Mabakami Ghat and Narainpur- The province 
of Orissa may therefore be said to have extended from Midnapore to Rajmahendri, 
the portion between the Chilka Lake and the Subarnarekha having been ceded to: 
the Mahrattas in 1757”. 
(B) The soil-its formation. 
_ 205. Roughly speaking the temporarily-settled area which forms the 
subject of this reporb amounts to 5,000 square miles (Cuttack 2,300, Balasore 
1,700, Puri, excluding Khurda, 1,0¢0). : 
It is not to00 daring to say that in pre-historic times the whole of this area. 
was washed by the sea. 


In the modern Orissa, we still find a barrier of hills and forests on the 
west, “and a plain, level country extending from the foot of that barrier to the sea. 
evidently of alluvial formation, the uniform surface of which is not disturbed by 
2 single rocky elevation nor does & single stone occur between the beds of iron: 
clay lying on the western frontier and the Ocean, if we except the curious 
spheroidal concretions of calcareous matter or limestone nodules which are found 
very generally dispersed ( Stirling )-* Sir William Hunter also gives us some very 
picturesque accounts of “Land Making.” ‘The process is still going on and may be 
observed in the shallowness of the Chilka lake which once was a harbour for sea- 
going ehips and is pow rarely more than 6 feet deep, Two modern and interesting: 
proofs may also be given— 


(1) The cave inscription which tells us of the sea-made origin of the 
caves, the sea being now 50 miles away - 

(2) The increase in area of certain estates on the sea-coast, especially in 
the Puri District, since the last survey of sixty years ago. 

206. We have evidence that systematic cultivation probably did not begin 

in the tract under report till some 1,500 years ago, 
but that the earliest cultivation was probably in 
860 B. C. We find in the Mahabharata that the tribute brought by the kings of 
Kalinga consisted of ivory and e]ephants, and Professor Wilson considers that the 
tributes brought by each Raja are typical of the trades in which their kingdoms. 
engaged- Hiouen Thsang ( 629 to 645 A. D-) travelled from Jajpur to Khandagiri 
through thick forests, Even in the reports of the last settlement sixty years ago 
damage from wild animals is a frequent cause of low assessment. The cultivated 
area in the 5,000 square miles has increased from 2,600 square miles in 1837 to. 
3,400 square miles in 1899. 

Tn the above remarks 1 only wish to imply that in earliest times the sea. 
came close to the hills, and that cultivation in Orissa is comparatively modern. 

A geological account of Orissa may be found both in Stirling and Hunter 

(C) History. 

207, I do not attempt to give more than a few important dates and a brief 
account of the ancient peoples and their religions Stirling and Hunter. give us the 
early, and Mr. Toynbee the later, history. 

208. Important dates in the ancient history of Orissa-——The earlier dates: 
.must of course be taken as approximate only. 

800 B. C. (?)—The Kalinga dynasty. 


477. B. C.—The receipt ofthe sacred tooth of Buddha by the King of Kalinga, ¢. €.,- 
the introduction of Buddhism. This date must, however, be reduced to a few years; later, 
for the year of Buddha’s is now fixed at 477 B. C. 


Commencement of cultivation. 
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250 B. C. —The pillar at Dhauli erected by King Asoku, after 
, Buddhism. 


| 478 A. D.—The expulsion of the Buddists and the foundation 
kings, Tho riso of Jajpur. : 
500 A. D.—Thoe importation of 10,000 Brahmins from Oudbh. 


625 A. D.— The completion of the Bhubaneswar temple, 7. e., 
worship of Siva. 
961 A. D.—The foundation of Cuttack town. 
1182 A, D,—The Ganga Vansa dynasty. 
| 1198 A. D.—The building of the present temple at Puri, ¢ e., the re-establisnment Ur 
Vishnu. ( Vishnu is said to have lived at Puri from the beginning of all time ). 
1208 A. D.-—Afghan invasions into Bengal begin. 
1282 A. D.—The completion of the Sun temple at Kanarak, dedicated to the Sun in 
: honour of his cure of Samba, son of Krishna, ( There is a temple at Lahore similarly 
dedicated, sce Travels of Hiouen Thsapg, Part 1., Vol. XVII, Royal As. Soc, Journal, but the 
cure of Samba is supposed to have Occurred on the site of the Kanarak Temple in Orissa ). 
1471 A. D.—Alliapce with Muhammadans. 
1527 A. D.—The passing away of Chaitanya. 
1556 A. D.—The invasion of Kalapahar. 


1568 A. D.—‘Phe sacking of Cuttack and plunder Of Puri by the Muhammadon 
Governors of Bengal. 


1574 A D..—Daud Khan becomes King of Orissa. 

1576 A. D.—Death of Daud Khan. 

1578 A. D.— { Todar Mull and Man Singh—Mogul supremacy— 
1592 A. D.— § Khurds dynasty—Survey of the Province. 

1685 A. D.—English occupation of Pipli on the Subarnarekho, 
1682 A. D.—Emglish occupation of Balasore. 


1751 GD } arabe conquest 


1803 A. D.—British conquest of Orissa. 


209. The ancient peoples of Orissa; their history.—The history of the 
people is entirely bound up with that of their religion, and it is impossible to keep 
the two apart. The earliest legend of occupation is at Khbhandagiri, where 
sandstone rock is found, I believe that this stone is found in no other part of the 
temporarily-settled area, except in Naraj and in the Government estate of Khurda. 
It is also found in Domparz and Atgarh (Tributary States). The legend says that 
Hanuman and his monkeys, -when they were bringing stone from the Himalayas 
for Rama’s bridge dropped some blocks in tbeir flight- These blocks are the 
bills of Khandagiri and Udaigiri. Legends regarding giants and tanks and mounds. 
built by giants may be found in many parts, e. g., Jajpur is the centre of the navel 
of Gaya Asur, the head being, I believe, at Gaya (Stirling). There is a. fine tank 
built by giants 3 miles north of Bbadrak, and in Cuttack district we have a Pargana: 
named Asureswar-. 


210. From the evidence of all the authorities, (Stirling, Macpherson, 
Briggs, and Hunter) we are able to say that 
effective Hindu occupation did not begin, speaking 
approximately, till 473 A. D.; we may therefore try to find out what tribes. 
inhabited Orissa before the fifth century and whence they came. The word 
effective must be inserted in view of the legendary Aryan conquest and the 
foundation of the kingdom of Kalinga (Hunter, Vol..I, P- 188). 


211. Mr. Pargiter, in his paper already referred t0, dealing with the 
earliest period to which the Mababbarats relates, 
I~ concludes by saying that— 

Magadha, Videha, Vaicali, appear to have been the outposts of Aryan conquest &nd' 
colonisation. Anga, Vanga, Kalinga, Paundre, and Suhbme with Tamalipta Odra were kindred 
nations, which were not of Aryan stock and were not subjugated by the Aryans, but passed 
under Aryan influence and became Aryanised. Utkala was a congeries of Kolarain tribes 
Occupying the hilly tracts, where they aro still found. Tha Utkalas, being so-called aboriginal 
tribes, must of course, have come into this region first; and their position among the hills also- 

. suggests the same.inferencee ‘They must have been driven into the hills by latter invaders. 
Mr. Pargiter suggests that the Kalingas, Odras, etc., must have come from 
the Bay of Bengal, ¢ e-, that they came from the sea, eettled on the sea-coast and 
gradually carved out kingdoms inland. ‘“‘Lartly, came the invasion of the Aryans 
into Eastern India. Their conquering vigour seems to have spent itself by time 
they subdued Videha and Magadha, for they bad already passed through many 
generations in the plains of North India, and the enervating climate and easy 
conditions of life had surely, if slowly, modified the constitution which their 
ancestors had acquired in- colder and hardier climes.” 


Hindu occupation. 


Subjugation of Aborigines. 
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212, General Briggs, F. R.S., in a paper read before the Royal Asiatic 
Society in May-June 1852, appears to have been 
among the first to notice the uniformity of habits 
of all the wild tribes of India. Amongst other points he desired to establish the 
‘fact that the Hindus entered India from a foreign Country and found it 
pre-occupied by jshabitants whom they gradually reduced to serfdom; that they 
introduced the Sokrit language and municipal institutions; that in every respect, 
both as regam2*™race and language, the Hindus are different from the inhabitants 
they found in Occupation, and that the latter have a common origin- These 
conclusions are well established at the present day. 


He quotes Prefessor Wilson’s opinion that the Hindus were a northern 
race and fair complezioned, and that at the time of Manu the Hindus had not 
passed the 22nd degree of north latitude, having probably been checked by the 
Satpura Range. The earliest monument of the Hindus in the Deccan is of 450 A.D., 
amd it occupied the Hindus four to five hundred years to reach Mysore- About 
the same time the Hindus entered Orissa in effective numbers, ¢ e., in 473 A. D., 
‘but kept to the plains, leaving in independence the inhabitants of the hills- In al 
‘cases of conquest the aborigines became serfs and outcast village watchmen. In 
this connection the quotations from Dr. Rajendralal Mitra, given in paragraph 217, 
may be read. He is of opinion that a mixed race professing forms of Aryan 
.civilisation was already to be found in Orissa, and this is no doubt true, for 
Buddhism had prevailed many centuries there, and Buddhism ignored the riged 
Jimits of caste. 


Buddhism began in Bihar about five centuries before Christ and rapidly 
spread in all directions. It soon reached modern Orissa and was carried into 
Ceylon in less than & century after Buddha's death. The Buddhists thus entered 
Orissa from the north (see the end of paragraph 215). In the following paragraphs 
I do nob wish to set forth more than the results of General Briggs’ observations. 
He does not tell us of the earliest institutions of the Hindus; he does not do more 
than point out the difference between them and the aboriginal tribes at the time 
they came in Contact with each other. Other writers such as Maine and Phillips 
may be referred to for information regarding the early Hindu village communities. 
I quote one short sentence from Phillips (Tagore Law Lecture 1874-75) taken from 
Hunter, Vol. IT :— 


The Hindu village had &non-Aryam predecessor in Orissa in the Khand bamlet, but 
that wanted the corporate life of its successor and was merely a collection of families, 


Possibly these remarks may apply to all early communities. 


General Briggs shows us how the aboriginal tribes must have over run the 
country as hunters or herdsmen, and how they have now. become slaves and 
watchmen where they have b3en conquered. He enumsrates eleven points of 
difference between these tribes and Hindus, 2. g-, caste, marriage of widows, eating 
of beef, drinking liquor, eating of ready-cooked food, spilling of blood, self-created 
priesthood, burying of dead, patriarchal instead of municipal institutions, trial by 
heads of tribes instead of by courts of equals, and illiteratenesse He shows further 
differences in moral virtues and occupations, and even quotes Herodotus in support 
‘of the distinction between the pastoral, hunting, and fishing race of India and the 
race who dwell in cities. Among other aboriginal races are described those which 

inhabit the territory between the eastern mountains ‘‘and the sea coast, having the 
‘Chilka lake for its southern, and the port of Pipli (on the Subarnarekba) for its 
northern boundary. This territory is Occupied by the Saurabas, the Bandwaras 
and the Khonds”, General Briggs agreed with Captain Macpherson (who made a. 
spscial study of these tirbes) and Stirling in saying that — 

The Hindu race did not enter Uriadesa till about the year 473 A. D. nor did they 
attain the zenith of their power till the ninth century, They introduced their municipal 


form of Government as elsewhere into the plains, but the aborigines remained unsubdued and 
continue 80 till this day. 


The Hindus. 


He then quotes a very large number of authorities as to the similarity of 
features of all the aboriginal tribes, and concludes that their features are Scythian 
and quite distinct from the Caucasian type. As regards language, in the beginning 
of the century, Sri W. Jones and Mr..W. Colebrooke divided the languages of 
Indian into northern and southern, the formsr Containing nins-benths of words of 
Sanskrit origin, and the latter having a separate origin, Most especially marked 
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‘is the difference between Sanskrit and Tamil. General Briggs finds that the 
aboriginal ‘languages are go closely allied to the Tartaric dialects of Thibet and 
Bhutan that they must have a common origin, called Scythian by Professor Rask. 
In fact, he proves to his own satisfaction that “all the vernacular dialects of India 
owe their origin to Scythian tongues rather than to the Sanskrit of their 
conquerors” - He concludes by endeavouring to trace the origin of the aboriginal 
tribes, and finds that the Assamese are Chinese, while the other tribes (including 
‘the ancient inhabitants of Orissa) are of the Thibetan branch, “probably north m2n 
-of the Sceythic stem” - 

213. In order that I may not seem to have set forth at too great length 
the account of the aboriginal tribes, I would call 
attention to the fact that, although we have now 
t0 deal with a temporarily-settled area of only 5,000 square miles, the area 
‘administered for revenue purposes by Raja Man Singh as lately as the end of the 
sixteenth century was 13,935 square miles, Deducting the area of the Khurda 
‘Government Estate ( about 1,000 square miles ) and the southern portion of the 
Midnapore and Singhbhum Districts, (about 1,000 square miles) some 7,000 square 
miles of the latter mediaeval kingdom of Orissa was and is still occupied to a very 
Jarge extent by aboriginal tribes. Even in the Government Estate of Khurda we 
find more distinct traces of aboriginal offices and institutions than in the other 
temporarily-settled areas under report (cf. Captain Macpherson’s Article, Vol XVII, 
Part I., Bengal Asiatic Journal, and Lieutenant Frye’s Article in the same Volume 
with Mr. W. C. Taylor's Khurda Selections, and the paragraph on Khurda in Moffat 
Mills’ Minute). 

From the evidence which we have before us the aboriginal inhabitants of 
‘Orissa seem to have been the Savars and Khonds ( or more properly Kandhs ). The 
earliest known were the Kalingas of the Mahabharata, and in later days “the Suari 
of Pliny and the Sabarae of Ptolemy,” both these words being no doubt variants of 
Savar. It is well known also that a close connection exists between these tribss 
and the Bhuiyas. 


Area ocrupied by Aborigines. 


214. Hunter's Orissa, Vol I, page 188, gives us an 
accout of the next stage- 

The ancient annals of Orissa divide themselves into three long chapters, one of which 
is wholly obliterated by time, and the other two are more or less effaced. The first ‘begins 
with the legendary Aryan conquest, when One Of the five sons of the northern sage hived 
forth from tho Sanskrit pale and founded the kingdom of Kalinga, probably atleast eight 
‘centuries befure Christ. The second dates from the death of Buddha, 543 B. C. (477) and 
consists of Ceylonese legends of the sacred tooth, and a more or less mythical account of the 
first settlement of Budbism in Orissa. The third opens with the pablication of Asoka’s edicts, 
‘about 250 B. C., and closes with the accession of the Long-haired or Lion Dynasty in 
A. D. 274. 

The caves at Khandagiri and Udaigiri represant says Hunter, ten Centuries 
of human existence, in the course of which the ascetic character of Budhism 
passed into the ceremonial phase, and ended in the fashionable phase. He complains 
that Indian literature tells us nothing about the cave dwellers of Orissa, but finds 
evidence from the sacred books of Ceylon to show that in 5438 B. C. (477) the 
tooth of Buddha was received by the King of Kalinga. After this the next authentic 
date is 250 B. C., the date of the inscription on the Daauli Rock near Sardaipur 
on the Puri road. Buddhism is by this time surely established. The race which 
is supposed, according to the temple Palm Leaf Records to have come t0 Orissa, 
between 538 and 421 B, C. and to have conquered it, are incorrectly described as 
Yavans ( Hunter, pages 201 and 214 ). Hunter considers the Yavans to have been 
‘Tonian Greeks, and dates their conquest of Orissa as between 306 and 57 B. C. 

Antiochus is mentioned in the inscription at Dhauli, and Antiochus Theos 
was in fact at the height of his fame between 261 and 246 B.C. Hunter considers 
that Orissa received its Buddhism from the middle valley of the Ganges, and was 
umder its influence till 473 A. D, 

The passages in Hunter, Vol. I, pages 201 and 238 may well be read in 
this connection. 

215. Most authorities seem t0 agree that all the nations who have 

a n conquered Orissa came from the north, and if they 
i were not Yavanas the enterprise and desire for 


ne er re a De es 
* See also Asiatic Sooiety Journal, Vole LXI, Part I, pages 58-59, «Graeco-Roman influence on the 
civilization of India” by Mr. V.A, Smitb. 


Epochs of the history of Orissa. 
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a by the Yavanas or foreigners- It seems that Yavana is 2 

Ct term, and it appears to represent nothing more than the people 

Dgue meant ya-ba to those with whom they came in contact, in exactly 
© same way as barbarian meant the people who talked in the language of bar-bar 

Or gibberish. I may add that Hunter sometimes seems to feel doubts about the 

ନ of the Yavans with the JTonian Greeks, as the following passage 
OWS :— 


I hope that in my anxiety to tract the Greeks through India I have not been led to 
make the record more complete than the evidence will bear. 
216. The general results of the Oe which we have, shows us that 
କକ . between 477 B. C. and 500 A. D.- Orissa (¢. e., the 
oe plains of Orissa) was dominated by a I 
professed the Buddhist religion, but do not resemble the Hindus of the present day 
in several important tespects. Perhaps the most striking is the love of maritime 
enterprise, as shown in the port of Tamluk and in the harbour of the Chilka, and. 
perhaps most of all in the colonisation of Java and Bali- There is no doubt that 
this colonisation did take place from Orissa. Bali, it may be noted, is the husband 
of the queen to whom the Rishi gave five sons, one of whom was Kalinga. We may 
add that the mode of payment of village officials and tire village communities in 
Java are very similar 10 those of India (see Philips’ Tagore lectures and his quota- 
tion of M. de Laveleye). It is also to be remembered that many invaders from the 
gea came into the country during the early part of the Christian €éra, e.g., we have 
a very graphic account of the invasion of Red Arm (now considered to bs a Sing- 


halese pirate) and others generally called Yavans in the Palm Leaf Records of the 
Puri Temple. 


217. From 473 A.D. Orissa came under Aryan and Brahmanical influence, 
. . ¢-e., from the date of the first Lion King Yayati 
por Kesari. Buddhism lost ground steadily, and in 657 
A. D. the principal temple of Bhubaneswar was completed in honour of Siva. We 
know also that a body of Brahmans, whose numbers were said (probably with much 
exaggeration) to have been 10,000 were imported from Oudh (Kanauj) about 500 
A- D. By such importations and invasions the plains of Orissa came finally and per- 
manently under Aryan influence. The development of the political relations 
‘between the tribes and their conquerors is well described by Captain 5. C. 
Macpherson in his paper on the Religion of the Khonds. He shows us that— 


The Orissa form of policy may be broadly defined t0 have been a despotic monarchy 

Feudal esate limited by a military aristocracy, while theocratic influences 
cbse at predominated. The body of territorial nobles were highly 
elevated in respect of rank, power, and possessions. They all bore the title of Raja. From 
their exclusive relations with unsubdued portions of the primitive races, enabling them tO 
command their rude valour, they derived considerable power; and they mainly wielded the 


great distinctive institution of Orissa—its Parks, Or hereditary landed militia, an army numbere- 
ing from 150,000 to 300,000 foot soldiers. 


Ths more important Of the petty principalities are possessed by families which trace 
their descent fromthe royal houses of Orissa Or from the principal stocks of Rajputanas. A 
considerable number were Originally planted by the Orissa sO vereigns among the hill frontier 
of their State dominion, for its protection from the incursions of the dispossessed races, In 
some quarters portions of the ancient population, where still unsubdued, formed zamindaris. 
by inviting junior members of influential zamindari houses tO become their Rajas, 


Captain Macpherson goes on t0 show the positions which the aboriginal 
Assimilation of Aborigines. races occupied. In the State domain, they became 
. mn I" serfs; in the partially cleared tracts they remained 
in & simi servile condition under the rules of “vettiah”, or as it is now generally 
called betta, ¢. e., labour without hire. In the more inaccessible parts they were 
free tenants paying rent or giving service in Jieu of rent— 

They have everywhere tended—and the process goes on daily by the most curious: 
steps—to become‘ assimilated to their conquerOrs in manners and religion; and the Khonds, in. 


particular, have formed by intermixture with them new castes, many of which hold &-. 
respectable place within the pale of Hindu society. 


_ Dr- Rajendralal Mitra speaks of the coming of Vratya or degraded 
Kshatriyas amongst the Uriyas at a‘very much earlier date- A new impulse to 
progress was given :— 

Two such markedly dissimilar forms cf humanit 


? as tho ancient aborigi jya and: 
the Hindu could not abide together without causinc cmon ba 


g & ferment; the strong must have told: 
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upon the weak, and it is fo be presumed that thereupon, as in otber parts of India, the history 
of Aryan civilisation repeated itself, driving the more obstinate and resolute from their homes 
to the shelter of hill-sides and forests and amalgamating, though partially, with the more 
docile and tractable, by admitting them into the pale of Hinduism as a servile race. The 
intercourse thus established led to extensive miscegenation, and the result was & mixed race 
who professed forms of Aryan religion tinctured more or less with the ancient faith of the 
country, 

Stirling also at great length describes the relations between the tribes and 
their conquerors. His picture of the feudal system is considered by Captain 
Macpherson to be eomewhat overdrawn, but Stirling eeems to have been the earliest 
writer on the subject, and his account of the three tracts, the Eastern and Western 
Rajwara and the central tract or Khaliseb, may well be perused- A curious 
survival of the incidents which attached to the hill and coast zamindaries 
still remains in the right of primogeniture. This right is till recognised in several 
of the best families in the old Rajwara tract, and occasionally even in the present 
temporarily-settled area. 


218. So far I have endeavoured to show that from a2 nation Composed of 
rude aborigines the Uriya people were transformed amd are being transformed into 
an Aryan community. 


At the beginning of this section I have set forth what appear to be the 
most important dates in the history of Orissa, and from 500 A. D. onwards the 
actual history of the Province may be read in the works of Stirling, Hunter, and 
Toynbee. ‘The fiscal divisions and revenue administration of the Hindus and of 
their conquerors will be found in a later portion of the report. 


To very briefly recapitulate: The aboriginal peoples appear to have been 
of what is known vaguely as Sceythic stocke At the time of the Mahabharata they 
constituted a kingdom and were known as Kalingas. The kings of the Lunar dynasty 
asserted a vague suzerainty Over them, and they were under Aryan influences which 
were strengthened by the ascendancy of Buddhism- It was not still the end of the 
fifth century that they came under effective Hindu domination, and after conquest 
by the Mubhammedans in the end of the 16th century, and by the Mahrattas in the 
middle of the eighteenth, they came under British rule in the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. 


(D)— T he people of Ancient Orissa. 


219. I give below a table of castes in Orissa arranged accordiug to their 
numerical importance. The figures are taken from 
the census returns of 1891- 


Table of Castes in Orissa (1891) arranged according to their numerical 
importance. 


Castes of Orisse. 


I. Upwards of a lakh— 
Khandaifs ..“ ~~» “600,000 


Brahmans oon ଛି 400,000 
Chasas cove os 430,000 
Goalas ଜା ନ“ 9୬0,000 
Pans  e ହି 160,000 
Kandras ନ ବେ 135,000 
Tanti vce eves 132,000 
Karans ଡି ସତ 123,000 
Keots ନ +. 122,000 
| 2,352,000 
fT. Less than a lakh and more than half a lakh— 
Barhbis ନ +0. ୫87,000 
Bandharis ଏନ 76,000 
Sudras (not defined) ..- 75,000 
Dhobas ନେ 5 74,000 
Bauris ର +0. 69,000 
381,000 
Mohammedans eoce 75,000 
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III. Thirty-nine to fifty thousand — 


Goalas କକ 47,000 
Savars ନ 44,000 
Kumbhars FO 42,000 
Rarhis ଆ 41,000 
Rajus i 41,000 
Bamnias ହା 40,000 
Gokhas ତ 89,000 
294,000 
IV. More than ten thousand— 
Kamars 38,800 
Kaibarttas 28,200 
Sonars 26,800 
Chamars 25,300 
Haris 20,800 
Malakaras 18,700 
Rajputs 15,800 
Telhbis 14,500 
Kansaris 13,400 
Baisya 11,400 
208,700 
V. Others — small castes— 
persons described by reli- 
gion, profession and 
nationality, about ନ 400,000 
Total, nearly 5 3,750,000 


Is would be out of place for me now to discuss fully the eastes in Orissa. 
I should like t0 say enough to stimulate the interest of scholars and of others who 
have more leisure to study than myself, Probably the population of the three 
-districts is now nearly four millions. I merely wish £0 say a few words about the 
Brahmans and Goalas, as two of the castes which represent the more Aryan 
types, the Khandaits as representing ancient Ksattrijyas or warriors, the Chasas 
as 2& peaceful offshoot of the warriors, the Kandras and Pans (and Bhuiyas) as 
representing the rank and file of the army of which the Khandaits were chiefs, 
and lastly the Savars, Bauris, and Gokhas who still represent the aboriginal tribes. 
I hope that this very brief account of nearly three-quarters of the population 
may encourage further enquiries. There is especially one point on which 
inquiries may well be made. Every caste, whether literate or illiterate, has its 
different “‘santak” or caste mark which is affixed by the illiterate to documents 
in place of signature. Connection between castes and community of origin may 
perhaps be traced by further enquiry. 


220. The process by which the superstitions and habits of the aboriginal 
tribes are superseded by Aryan customs is described in Mr. Risley’s ethnological 
work. Illustrations of the fictions by means of which One caste or sub-caste 
may climb into another, and the devices by means of which non-Aryan castes 
have obtained the services of priests: and: even Brahmans to perform their 
-ceremonies, are to be found plentifully in- Orissa, and the different stages of 
development are pernaps more interesting {because they are more poticeable) than 
in almost any part of Bengale We find in Mr. Risley’s work the following :— 

The Brahman who serves the Bhumij zamindar as & family priest takes & higher 
‘place than the casual Brahman who ministers to the spiritual needs of the ordinary 
cultivator. i 

As an illustration of the use of Brahmans may be mentioned the fact that 
the (true) karans, the most reputable caste after Brahmans in Orissa, will only 
employ Utkala Brahmans. The Principal step in bringing Orissa under Aryan 
influence was, as has been already mentioned, the importation of Brahmans from 
Oudh. Their attitude towards the local priests (the potatogrowers) described by 
Hunter is very remarkablee The number of Brahmans at present is about four 

‘Jakhs, Of the castes which rank high in Orissa, as compared with the rank they 
obtain elsewhere, we may mention the ‘Groalas- 
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The Orissa Goalas affect a high standard of ceremonial purity, and look down upon 
the Behar and Bengal divisions of the caste. The Mathurabasis lay stress on the duty of 
making occasional pilgrimages to the home of the caste at Brindaban. The Jaduparia Goalas 
cherish the tradition that their ancestOrs came £0 Orissa from Jadupur. (Risley). 

In 1891 we find that Goalas mounted to 24 lakhs- Thus we have two of 
the most respected castes in Orissa (Brahmans and Goalas), amounting to 6% lakhs, 
.or more than one-sixth of the entire population, In both cases traditions remain 
regarding their ancient homes. 


Mr. Risley’s account of the Chasas, Pans, Bhuiyas and Khandaits#*# may 
well be persued. Out of the present population in the three districts with which we 
have to deal, more than one-third, ¢. 2., 1,300,000, consist of Khandaits, Chasas, 
Kandras, and Pans—all descendants of the old militia. As regards the Chasas, 
though they number more than 427,000 in the three districts, they are said to be 
Orh-Khandaits, & sub-caste of Khandaits. “Jana” is found as the “surname” 
of some of the lowest Chasas in Orissa, also of Pans, also of Kandras and also 
Khandaits. The Kandras and Pans are well known as having formed the rank and 
file of the ancient militia of the Province, and the leader of the paiks was 2 
khandatt or swordsman ¢- e-, the wearer of the khanda or sword. 

In Orissa the Khandaits exhibit every variety of type from the high Aryan of good. 
social position {0 the semi-aboriginal mongrel taken from the dregs of the people. (Risley) 

The Jand-owning Khandaits in Orissa pretend to be Rajputs and affect strich 
‘conformity with Orthodox usage. A Srestha Khandait assumes the sacred thread at the time 
of his marriage, & practice not uncommon among castes of dubious orgin who are pressing to 
be counted among the number of the twice-born. The Chass Khandaits do not wear the 
thread, but Brahmans will take water from their hands and they Occasionally intermarry 
with the Karan castes. 

To my mind a study of the origin of the Khandaits in Orissa would throw 
great light on the history of the people. In paragraph 200 above we learn that 
Manu says that— 

The Paundrakas, Odras, and Dravidas and various well-known nations on the north 
‘and north-western confines of India were Ksattriyas and sank generally to the rank of 
‘Sudras by reason of the neglect of sacred rites and & he absence Of Brabmans. 

This was of course written long before 437 A. D., and shows that Orissa 
was then occupied by a military race. There seems to be no doubt that these 
Kesattriyas are the ancestors of the modern Khandaits. I simply pus forward my 
belief that they were a military race who subdued the aboriginal tribes. It is 
impossible to say that they were Aryans, but at Jeast they were known as 
Ksattriyas, 1. 6-, & warrior tribe (see also Dr. Rajendralal Mitra, as quoted in 
paragraph 217). 

Furthérmore, as we have seen, the Khandaits recruited their army from 
the Kandras and Pans, while they maintained the leadership as Khandaits or 
Swordsmen- 


Owing to community of occupation, ¢. 2., service in the army, the Kbandaits, 
Kandras, and Pans all bore the name of Jana. In the later stages Khandaits must 
have become 2a mixed race; the lower branches depended on cultivation only and 
became Chasas, and the higher branches, as their military duties became lighter, 
have also become. cultivators or proprietors of estates. 

We have seen that the highest Khandaits are still regarded as Rajputs, 
that the wealthy may intermarry with Karans, and that many Khandaits only 
wear the sacred thread after their marriage. In addition to all this, Chasas are 
generally known as Khandaits, and the wealthiest of them actually become so. 

This e6lasticity (if it may be called so ) bears out Mr, John Beames, who 
says that — 

The Khandaits appaar to be & heterogeneous group, made up at the one end of Aryan 
immigrants from Upper India, and at the other Of recruits from & number of indigenous 
non-Aryam iribes- 

Mr. Risley considers the Khandaits to be “‘Bhuiyans of the southern 
tribe”. He has found :—— 


x Khandaits ଭି 600,000 (In 2891). 
Chasas ର 427,000 
Pans ହକ 156,000 
Kandras କହ 135,000 


Total ... 1,318,000 
._ _ 2,020,000 
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ମା oo Khandaits of the Chota Nagpur Division who say that they immigrated 
marriages Yy generations ago, and many of them still speak Uriya, regulate their 
Ehemsels SBE 6 totemistic sections characteristic of the southern Bhuiyans and call 
pi ulya-Paiks, Secondly, that among the numerous titles of Khondaits in Orissa. 
nd the very singular names Uttar, Dakin, and Paschim-Kapat, which are assumed by 

the Bhuiyas 


of Singhbhum. Thirdly, that as lately as 1825 (Stirling) the term Bhuiya was 
a as a Synonym for Khandait even in Orissa, where it now seems to have fallen into 


Again, speaking of Bhuiyas, Mr. Risley says :— 
The main body of southern colonists furnished the tribal militia of Orissa, and have 


now sunk the Bhuiys in the Khandait or swordsman- & caste Of admitted respectability in 
Orissa, and likely in course of time tO transform itself into some sort of Rajput. 


Another theory has been advanced as to the meaning of the name Khandait. 
It is suggested that Khandaib may mean merely a settler instead Of 2 
swordsman. Khanda means a2 portion Or portion Of land as in Nahakhand and 
Bisalkhand ( names of parganas ) and in Khandpati. Khandait would then have 8; 
meaning analogous to Bhuiya, 


In conclusion, I do not think we can accept as proved any more 
substantive facts than that, before the Aryans came in the fifth and sixth ceturies 
A. D., a warrior race now known as Khandaits bad already conquered Orissa. 
‘Former tradition culled them Ksattriyas. Stirling, too, frequently speaks of 
Khetris or Khandaits as sypony mous and quotes the speach of Raja Anang Bhim. 
Deo from the Puri Temple Records to show the ancient conquerors. 


By the grace of Sri Jaggannath the Ganga Vansa Princes have after 
conquering the Khetris and Bhuinyas added to the kingdom .-.resrses 


Dr. Mitra, however, (see paragraph 217) distinctly calls the Khetris, 
Hindus. They organised an army and enrolled some of the aboriginal tribes 
(Pans, Kandras, and Bhuiyas) inthe rank and file and some as watchmen. The 
Bhuiyas as a tribe or caste have disappeared from the Orissa census list. Bhuiya 
survives as a very honourable title retained by the lords of the mountain-border, 
The connection between the religion of the Bhuiyas.(tribe or caste) and that of 
the Khonds and of the dwellers on the western border of Orissa is alluded to in 
pargraph 223. 

In the census of 1891 nearly 6 lakhs of persons have been recorded as 
Khandaits (excluding 10,000 in the Tributary Estates) and more than 4‡ lakhs 
as Chasas. If to these be added Pans and Kandras we have a total of nearly 18% 
lakhs or more than a2 third of the population of the three districts. 


The Pans, notwithstanding the strength they may have acquired by 
belonging to the militia have remained to this day a very low caste, and are not 
regarded as Hindus- 

The Kandras rank somewhat higher than the Pans. I camnot find any 
account of the Kandras by Mr, Risley; the Pans are said to be of Dravidian origin 
and Mr. Pargiter thinks they are the ParnarSavaras (leaf-wearing Savars) who are 
meptioned in Sanskrit books. - 

The professed religion of the Pans is & sort of bastard Hinduism, varying with the 
locality in which they happened to be settled, In Orissa and Singhbhum they incline to 
Vaishnavism. This veneer of Hinduism, however, has only recently been laid on, and we 
may discern underneath it plentiful traces of the primitive animism common ¢0 all the 
Dravidian tribes. 

More than 156,000 Pans were found in Orissa in 1891 excluding 110,000 
in the Tributary States, while Kandras in Orissa number 135,000, As regards 
aboriginal tribes, there are still 113,000 Bauris and Savaras in the plains of 
Orissa, and Gokhas make up 40,000. It is known also that the Keots are a very 
‘mixed race. They number 122,000. 

221. I do not find in the literature on the Subject of castes in Orissa any 
mention of the powers which the zamindar has of bestowing “padita’”’ names but 
such 2a custom does exist and no doubt it is a very ancient one. In one case 
I found an elder brother Laksham Mahapatra and a younger brother Ram 
Jana, both living in the same village- The ‘title of Mahapatra (Patra-a vessel, ar 
fit and capable person, & chief) was bestowed by the zamindar. ? 

It is true that the zamindar claimed to be & lineal descendent of Raja Man 
Singh, being one of the so-called Rajas of Agrapara (Tappa Pursand, Balasore), but 
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an enquiry showed that for services rendered the tit]le of Mahapatra was not: 
infrequently bestowed by the zamindar in the neighbourhood. We know, too, that 
in the village the zamindar is often spoken of as “Sirkar” and his nijjote, land as 
Sirkari- We know also that the Raja of Khurda is still regarded as the ‘fountain 
of honour ( cf. Captain Macpherson ). Amongst the titles bestowed by him is that 
of “Pahara}’- The derivation of this title, given me by a great a authority ( Mr. 
R. Cornish, for many years Collector of Balasore ), is as follows :—The Raja of 
Puri ( Kburda ) cannot die. On the death of one Raja and until his successor is 
put on the throne various chiefs are styled Raja in local areas- They bear the 
name of Paharaj, which is said to mean Raja for a “prahbhar”. It must be added 
that many authorities believe that only the Zamindars of ancient lineage have 
powers to bestow padita names, Mr. James Taylor tells me that in the Tributary 
States of Baramba every other Pan or Hari is a ‘“‘Singh”, the Raja having 
distributed these titles for a few rupees. He tells me that in addition to the powers 
possessed by Government and Rajas to grant titles, an entry in the Settlement 
records is considered to constitute a valid claim to a title. “Many (titles) were 
granted at the last Settlement and during the present Settlement operations many 
welathy or educated men of the lower castes have been promoted to higher castes 
by the grant of superior titles cr surnames. With respect to the castes into 
which they have been received all scruples have been allayed by money pay ments, 
feasts, religious ceremonies, etc.” I may add of my own experience that, among 
others, Government servants, honorary magistrates, and temporary muharrirs have 
improved their position. A few instances will suffice, e. g., the substitution of 
Chaudhuri and of Samanta for Babu as a prefix; and of Mahapatra for Patra, or 
Patnaik for Naik as an affix. There is also a case of a Bengali zamindar, .a Sunri, 
described in the Settlement papers as “Bengali”? by caste. He hopes, I understand 
some day to be described as a Kayasth. 


(E)—T he Peoples of Ancient Orissa—their Religions 


222. We have already seen that the earliest religion in Orissa was that of 
the aboriginal races inhabiting the forests and hills; next came Buddhism from the 
fifth century B. C., to the fifth century A. D. After this we find the worship of 
Siva, and lastly the worship of Vishnu ( revived as it is said) in the twelfth 
century. It is, however, fairly certain that at Jajpur and elsewhere a form of 
Hindu religion existed before the advent of Buddhism. The number of Muhammadan- 
converts is small, and of Christians inapprecia,ble- 


223. The best account of the religion of the Khonds is to be found in 
Asiatic Society, Vol. XI, Part II, Article XII, 
| “An account of the Religion of the Khonds ‘in 
Orissa,’”’ by Captain S. C. Macpherson. He describes a “distinct theism with a 
subordinate demonology.e ‘The superme being, the sole source of good, the God of 
light, created for himself & contort—the earth Goddess, the source of evil—and 
thereafter he created the earth with all it contains and man.< The god of light and 
his rebel consort contended for superiority until the elements of good and 6vii 
became thoroughly commingled in man and throughout nature. Other deities were 
created by the supreme being to teach men the arts of life, etc, A god is Generally 
known as Pennu‘and & priest as Janni’’ Janniis probably the sacrificial priest, 
the sebast is the Deori (called Dehri, by Captain Macpherson). 


It is also noteworthy that the name of the supreme God is Boora Pennu 
among the Khonds, while Colone! Dalton tells us of the Bhuiyas in Chota Nagpur 
that ‘‘Boram is the sun, the first and greatest of Gods and the creator.” 


“They ( the Bhuiyas ) have their own priests, called Deoris.” 


In every village in the plains of Orissa we find a village Goddess; her priest 
is generally a Bhandart or barber, and along the western frontier we still find 
forest deities presided over by Deoris ( the Dehrt priests of the Khonds ), described 
by Mr. Risley as Sudhas but really I think, a class of Malis. These Deeris wear 
the sacred thread in Orissa. For accounts of the human sacrifices performed by 
the Khonds and for early instances of the connection between Khonds and Uriyas 
in the matter of religion as well as political arrangements, not only is Captain 
Macpherson’s article above referred to full of information, but the Asiatic Society’s 
Journal, part II, Vol. XVII, Article I, “On the Uriys and Khond Population of 
Orissa,” by Lieutenant J- P.- Frye may be perused. 


The Khonds. 
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ME Mr. A. C. Sen, 1. C. S,, (letter No. 276 of 22nd February 1896, from the 
agist rate of Puri to the Commissioner) offers som3 conjectures on “Karly History 
of the District of Puri”. He believes that a race of Ods or cultivators came from 
the south, spread over the plains of Orissa, drove ths aboriginal into ths hills 
{ except the few fishing tribes), and with the help of Kamiv Brahmans 
Colonised Orissa. I cannot find reference to the Kama Brahmans or to 
‘the Ods of the south in any work of authority, nor do either appear to bs 
mentioned in any Sanskrit work. These conjsctures are Opposed to what 
Mr. Pargiter has collectsd from Sanskrit books in his papsr but Mr. Sen derives 
‘his infor mation from local tradition in Puri and I must allude to what he has said 
before introducing the very interesting information he gives us on the subject 
of the evolution of the religions of Orissa. Besides, we know that the kingdom of 
Orissa stretched down towards the Grodaveri and that invasions from the south 
frequently appear in the palm leaf records of the Puri Temple. 


It is worthy of note also (see Risley) that among the Brahamans of Orisss 
“unquestionable traces may be found of the totemistic beliefs which are common 
among the Dravidian and semi-Dravidian grOupS........ they may be due to the 
adoption by immigrant Brahmans of Dravidian beliefs and Observances; or they 
may show that the Brahmans of Orissa are themselves Dravidians or have 

- andergone a considerable infusion of Dravidian blood.” 


Mr. Sen introduces us fo the Khonds and Savars inhabiting the sandstone 
hills of Dhauli, Khandagiri, Udaigiri, Rameswar, and Niladri, The above tribes 
lived in caves any worshipped forest deities, and we know that the earliest Buddhist 
monks found their way to theses places. Not only do the village deities ( gram 
debats ) still exist, but we often find in the middle of cultivation rude shrines 
(generally a slab of stone smeared with red) still the object of adoration by the 
lower classes of the village community as the abode of a forest deity. 


It does not appear that temples were erected to the aboriginal Gods or 
rather Goddesses; they were not seen, and they are even now supposed to Jive inside 


the oracks and crevices of the roots of trees and in stones. (See also Macpherson 
and Frye). 


224. Dr. J. Stevenson, Asiatic Society’s Journal, a I, Vol, XI, in & 

| , Paper read on 21st November 1840, gives us an 

oe account of “The intermixture of Buddhism 
‘with Brahmanism in fhe religions of the Hindus of the Dekkan-” 

A reference may be made to this most interesting paper because it was one 

-of the first of many enquiriese He describes Buddhism as “eminently a religion of 

reason; ib rejects all that reason does not comprehend; and makes its constant 

appeal to (buddhi) the human intellect, as the supreme judge in religious things.” 

I merely make this quotation here to show how such a religion must have 

influenced the superstitious Khonds and Savars in such parts of the plains of 

‘Orissa as came under the influence of the Buddhist monks. 


There is, however, evidence to show that some colonisation from the north 
had already taken place. The Buddhists found “a priestly class already 
existing whom it was impossible to extirpate and unwise $0 ignOre........ ” , “Doubtless 
‘the preceding waves of Aryan settlers who had from time to time made their way 
into Orissa formed the upper ranks of the Buddhist community.” The edict of 
Asoka inscribed on the Dhauli rock also enjoins reverence to Brahmans. Moreover 
in Jajpur there are traces of the settlement of Brahmans in véry early times and 
the alleged visit of the Pandavas to Virajatirtha (J ajpur, see paragraph 201) would 
show that there was an early settlement of Aryan religious ascetics in that place. 
As we have alréady ssen the Buddhist religion flourished from 447 B. C- till 473 


A, D- The-accounts of the earliest settlements are m thical, but by 250 B-. C., th 
-date of the Asoka edicts, the religion was well ନଖ oa, i 


225. To return to Mr. Sen : he conjectures that Kama Brahmans dealt the 
OT death below to the Buddhists. The Kamas, he says; 
were the first reformere of Orissa ;— 
Originally worshippers of Lingam (the Zinga) or the male generative 

probable from their Study of the Vedas and the Upanishads a the philscopky ot he 
Aryans, purified their religion from all sensual ideas and made it into g monotheistic religion 
-of the creative energy of the deity. Ths most common namo of their God was Mahadeva, 
dhe great god or the god of gods. They also gave to their god som Of the best names yet 
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known to the worshippers of any religion- He was called the Paramaswar, or the lord of 
lords; the Bhuibzneswar, lord of the world; Lokenath, the lord of the people, and Biswanath, 
the lord of the universe. They created b3autiful temples and dedicated them t0 their god 
all Over the Province, selecting the most beautiful sites existing in it, with the instinct of 
true lovers of nature. They built villages on the mst ad vanced sanitary principles. The 
‘excavated migificent tanks and sank beautiful wells. They were great culfivatOrs, and wit 
the help of the Ods reclaimed almost the whole of the culturable waste land of the province. 
They were the first to make embaakmo?nts and to raise roads in Orissa. 


These are indeed glowing periods. 


In support of Mr. Sen’s story of the Kam3 Brahmans we may turn to 
Dr. Stevenson’s paper already alluded to- We find 
that under Buddhist influence the killing of cows 
amd other objectionable rites were prohibited, and then we find that “Brahmanism 
as first established, or afterwards revived, in the Mahratta country, is universally 
by the natives traced to Sankara Acharjya, whom they deem an avatar of Siva 
raised up to put down the Buddhists. He is generally supposed to have flourished 
at Kalapur at the commencement of {he ninth century of the Christian religion”, 
Perhaps, therefore, the disciples of Sankara Acharjya found their way into Orissa 
from the south, but the date is three or four centuries £0 late. 


226. Mr. Sen’s conjectures on the subject of the diappearance of Buddhism 
are still more circumstantial than the information 
given by Hunter or the other authorities. After 
showing the manner in which each succeeding religion compromises with the 
other, he continues :— 


Even in the mo3st elaborate caves Of Udaigiri not a single figure of worship can be 
seen. The lingam (the /inga) was the only idol of the first Kamas temples, But in th3 caves 
of Khandagiri, separated from Udaigiri only by a slight depression, we first see he figures of 
Buddha in contemplation. Underneath these figures were. afterwards carved figures Of 
Thakurani, & female deity among the hill people, who was afterwards Hinduised into Sakti 
and Parbati. It is noteworthy that they have all been made On the model of the Buddha’s 
figure. At the gates of the largest of these caves was afterwards added the figure of the 
a ( the greatest hero) or Aanumin ( the monky god), another aboriginal object of 
wOrshipe 


227. The Buddhists were ultimately driven out to the west and built the 
Derivation from Buddhism of the temple at Niladri in Khurda, It was here that 
worship of Jagannatb. they began to carry Buddha’s tooth along & broad 

road or Baraddanda in solemn procession- This ceremony is admitted to be the 
origin of the Rath Jatra or car festival of Jagannath. Dr. Stevenson also writes 
as early as 1840 :—— 


To my mind, however, the most singular result of the influence of Buddhism upon 
Brahmanism is the transformation of two Buddhist Or probably Jain devotees, & male and 
female, into & Hindu god and goddess. Within the precincis Of the temple at Pandarpur 
there is no distinction of caste. Vethal, tho proper name of the god, means—He who 
receives the ignorant; at least, so his voOtsries interpret it. This is another feature of 
Buddhism directly opposed to the Brahmanical religion. 


While reflecting on this subject, it has Occurred to me that many of the arguments 
I have used will apply also to Jagannath in Orissa and that the worship of that god, also, is 
derived from Buddhism, since— 


Zst— There is no distinction of caste within the holy territory of Jagannath. 
2nd—Buddhism anciently prevailed in the Province of Orissa, as appears from the 
Buddhist remains still existing. 


8rd—The Rath Jatra, just immediately preceding the Saysns Ekadasi, Or season of 
sacred rest, is probably the remains Of a triumphal entry, with which the 
sages were welcomed on returning from their peregrinations, to hold the Wasso. 


sth —The image of Jagannath is said, and universally believed by his votaries, tO 
contain the bones of Krishna. Now every One conversant with the opinions of 
the Hindus, knows that it forms no part of the Brahmanical religion to collect 
and adore dead men’s bones, The doctrine of the Gita on this subject is that 
at death elements separate; the spirit returns to its parant spirit, the air tO air, 
and tho eirth tO earth, On the Other hand, it is & most meritorious act among 
the Buddhists to collect and preserve the relics of departed saints, and the 
places that contain them are esteemsd peculiarly holy. 


288. It is worthy of note that Mr. Sen attributes the Bhubaneswar temple 


to the Kama Brahmans, but I have again failed to 
huban : . . Oo £ 
a identify the source from which he has drawn his 


Sankara Acberjya. 


Disappearance of Buddhism. 


‘information. 
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. Hunter tells us that “from time to time great migrations of Brahmans 
radiated to the south ward from Hindustan, bringing with them the modern or 
Hindu form of the Aryan religion and imposing it upon a recently Buddhistic 
population.’ He quotes the palm leaf records of the Puri Temple to show that in 
A, D- 500, the founder of the Lion Kings imported 10,000 Brahmans and planted 
them round Jajpur. The latter became the metropolis of the priests, and 
Bhubaneswar the political capital of the Sivait Dynasty of Orissa (Hunter, Vol-1, 
page 200). Mr, Sen, however, is very emphatic on one point— 
These Aryan kings were the great Sakti-wOrshippers, and not worshippers of Siva as 
Hunter wrongly supposed though like many other Hindus of old they absorbed Sivaism 
into their form of worship. 
Mr. Sen adds as regards Bhubaneswar that in order to compromise with 
the “aboriginal followers of Buddba the yoni ( pudendum mulicdhre ) was added {0 
the lingam ( the Jinga ) at first only as the female energy, but afterwards as Parbati 
the wife of Mahadeva. From this union sprung thousands of gods and goddesses”. 
This is very doubtful. 


In the face of such progress Buddbism decayed, and Buddha’s tooth was 
taken first to Tamluk (Tamralipta) and then to: Ceylon, while the Niladri temple 
fell into ruins. 

229. The worsbip of Siva does not appear to have ever been tbe religion 

of the country. Buddhism ‘“‘melted not into Sivaism 
but into the Vishnuvite rites of Jagannath.” 


The imported priests, “true to the orthodox instincts of Brahmanism, 
continue Siva worshippers to this hour; they represented no spontaneous or natural 
outcome of the religious cravings of the people, but an exotic of royalty which 
flourished upon the crown lands. While therefore the story of Jagannath is 
interwoven with the religious history of the Province, the annals of Siva-worship 
in Orissa deal with little else than the building of temples and grants of lands to 
the priests.” From 1132 A.D. onwards the reigning dynasty were followers of 
Vishnu. This dynasty produced the present temple of Jagannath at Puri (1198) 
and the temple of Kanarak (1282) on the coast 20 miles north of Puri. An account 
of the worship of the Sun in Orissa. is given in pages 283 to 286, Volume I, of 
Hunter, 1 cannot do better than close this account by an extract from Hunter 
on the present popular religion in Orissa :— 


Buddhism, Sivaism, Sun-worship, each ijn turn became the prominent faith of the 

Province, and after a time gave place to some other creed. Jagannath was destined to hola 
a more permanent sway; and his priests, by skilfully working upon the Indien passion for 
pilgrimage, have for six centuries made Orissa & terra sancia Of the Hindus. He owes his 
long reign to that plasticity which admits the whole Hindu pantheon witbin his walls, and 
which during six hundred years bas ever instinctively accomn Odatcd itself to the changing 
spirit of the times. In the very act of superseding Sun-wOrship and Sivaism, his priests 
built temples to the wife of the All-Destroyer and to the Sun within his sacred courts. 
-A truly Aryan deity, he commanded the adoration of the upper claeses- At the same time he 
enlisted the sympathies of the low castes by the equal sacrament of the Holy Food, and by a 
mythology which exalted a despised fowler into the revealer of the God. By the ingenious 
device of successive incarnations, Vishnu has made himself the centre of a whole cycle of 
religious systems, and secured the cdoration of many races, belonging to widely separated 
stages of civilisation, Without losing bis own identity he assimilated the attributes of nine 
of the most popular gods, and his priests keep a tenth incarnation in their hands; & weapon 
which they may yet utilise to bring the gross superstiticns of the people into accord with the 
theism which English education has now disseminated amOng the upper classes. 


Jagannath has assimilated to himself a wider range of attributes than any cof the 
gods of Rome or Greece. 


| While on the intellectual and spiritual side of his nature he claims to be identical 
with Buddhas, the ninth incarnation of Vishnu, he stands forth the hero of the Warrior 
caste, as Rams in his seventh incarnation; and has drawn tO himself the sympathies of the 
pastoral races, as Krishne the eighth appearance of Vishnu upon earth. Krishna, the divine 
Herdsman, is the incarnation which specially appeals {0 woodland or pastoral peoples, and 
which bas chiefly attrscted them to Vishnu-worship. These rsces haye always ranked 
I 0 a 4 wT Or inferior castes; yet their allegiance 
1shnuism Das peen ekilfally Obtaine identifyi 3 j iti ith. 
the bright ayaa God, y Y 1dentifyirg one of their national deities with 


Siva worship. 


230- The Jain religion in Orissa does not appear to require special notice. 


Tu We know that the Ganga Kings built a, temple to 


~ Mahadeva on the top of Kbandagiri hill and adorned 
it with an attenuated figure of Buddha, and that about a hundred years ago: 
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(according Mr. Sen) “a Cuttack merchant of the Jain sect created a Jain temple 
here out of the materials of the temple of Mahadeva.” 


231. Mahomedans and Afghans made few converts in Oritsa; the last 
census shows atout 75,0C0 persons dercribed as 
Mahomedans. We find. settlers in nearly all the 
large towns and hamlets along the trunk road and along some of the oldest routes 
into the Tributary States. The Mahomedans do not appear to bave collected in 
large numbers except in Cuttack town. Some Parganas contain none at alle In 
Pargana Ambohatta (Balasore) I found one Mahomedan household, the descendants 
of a zamindar’s barkanddz. The most curious instance of converts to Islam is 
tbat of the family of the Government Pleader of Balasore. All members of his 
family are still known as Bhuian (Bhuinhar or Bhupati). They were chief priests of 
the Raja of Puri and received their estate of Garpada from the Raja. For 
fear of the Moghul emperors they turned Mahomedans rather than lose their estate, 
their family residence howeyer, is still called Uriya Sasan, and their Hindu family 
idols are still preserved and some religious worship goes on. 


232. Christianity has not set its mark on the Province. In the famine of 
1866 the missions in Orissa saved the lives of hundreds 
of starving orphans and adopted them. The religions 
of Orissa share with us many legends and miracles. Two may be mentioned by 
way of example. (1) The rout of Red Arm and bis host (see paragraph 18) by the 
waters of the Chilka, which receded and stood up till they came close and then: 
descended and drowned the impious invaders. (2) The troubling of the waters of 
the well at Bhubaneswar on the first day of the Rath Jdtre. The water acquires. 
special healing efficacy on that day, SQ much so that the first pot drawn sold for 
Rs. 500 a few years ago, the second pot for less, and so on. 


No doubt the religious history of other parts of India has developed in the 
same way as that of Orissa-for an almost exact paralled I may refer to the 
Asiatic Society’s Journal, Volume XIII, Article XII, “On the modern deities 
worshipped by the Hindus in the Dekkan,” by Dr. Stevenson :— 


The religion..of the Hindus of the Dekkan.seems to me,to contist of four constituent 
parts : first, pure Brahmanism as contained in the Vedas and Puranas, second, An ante 
‘Brahmantcal worship consisting in the adoration Of painted stones, which are not 
acknowledged as Objects ‘of worship by the Brahmans but considered as the representatives. 
of demons; third, Buddhism or that modification Of it which subsists among the Jains, and 
under which head falls the worship of the Pandnarpur Vitthoba; fourtb, A local superstition 
based on Brabmaeanism, and consisting Of the worship Of remarkable persons who have 
arisen in the Mahratta country in times Comparatively modern. 


Mahomedans. 


Christianity. 
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CHAPTER X. 
EARLY REVENUE SETTLEMENT. 


233. Stirling in the early part of this century gives us an account of the 
A earliest accounts. Province. He tells us of ths legend Ghat under 
the sovereign at Delhi was 2 .great kingdom held 
by feudal lords who wers dependent on and owed service to ths lord paramount. 
The most powerful lords of this empire were the Gajapati, Aswapati, Chhatrapatt 
amd Narapati. Thess lords in the course of tims threw off th3ir allegiances amd 
bscame independent monarchs ruling over numerous inferior Khetris or 
‘Cshetriyas ( both spsilings are found in Stirling )- Thus the Gajapti becams Lord 
-of Orissa. 
Stirling divides the Province of Orissa into three portions— 
(1) The marshy woodland tract extending along the seashore from the Black Pagoda 
to the Subarnarekha. 

(2) The plain and open country between this and the hills. 

(3) The hill country. 

The first and third are known as the Easternand Western Rajwara Or Z amindara, 
that is, the country Occupied by the ancient feudal chieftains, Khandaits, Zamindars 
or poligars Of Orissa, the .second as the Mogulbandi or Khaliseh, or Kot, being that from 
which the indigenous sovereigns and Mogul conquerors of the country derive d the chief 
part of their revenue and which at present pays a rent to the British GOvernment of sicca 
Rs, 12,664,370, whilst the tribute yieldei by the other extensive portion js fixed in perpetuity 
at the low sum of sicce Rs. 1,20,411. 


In the above items the jam of Khurda is not included. 


The rulers of the Rajwara were Khetris ( Kshetriyts), or Khoandaits 
-( wearers of the Khanda Or national sword ), or Bhuiyas ( Bhupatt, lord of the 
soil ), or Poligars ( from Pollam, ws fief in Telugu ), or sawants ( chief lords ), or 
‘Sevakan Arni Das ( hereditary servants holding lands ); or, lastly zamindars. 


A noticeable point appears to be that the title of zamindarda was applied 
-only to the Rajwara and never to the Khaliseh, 


=~ The present location of chiefs in th3 hills and on the coast was, according 
‘to Stirling, made by Raja Anang Deo, who created 16 sawants in the twelfth 
century. They were placed so as to reps! the attacks of ths aboriginal savages. 
“In this point of view their situations and duties ressmbled much that of the Lords 
of the Marshes in Europa.’ Under these lords, who livad in girks or Aillas, were 
military retainsrs—Natiks, Dallas, Dulbehras and Khandatts, holding subordinate 
fiefs, and under these again were the paziks, both soldiers and Cultivators. 


The domains reserved for the Crown were of course the most valuable and 
fertile, “and it was the uniform poilcy of ths strong Governmant of the 
Mahomsdans constantly to enlarge this share by ths gradual subjugation 
.and usurpation of the lesser chiefs and princess.” 0 


234. The early Hindu rulers of Orissa recognised no middlemen between 
them and their subjects and every Cultivator was 
~  intheory bound $0 pay to his sovereign a shares 
‘variously estimated at from Ons-twelfth to one-fourth of th3 gross produce of his 
land. The nominal proportion was one-sixth (sasfansha) at the outside, bub in fact 
was often more. Phillips (Tagore lectures) says :— 
One-twelfth in prosperity and One-fourth in time of urgent necessity. We find two 
arties primarily interested in the land so far as its produce is cOncern3id. These are the 
“king and the cultivator, and there are no indepandent interm3diate interests. 

The residents of each village paid their quota through a headman (padhkdn ) 
who, in consideration of his services in collecting the revenue, was allowed to hold 
free of all payment a certain share (Aetfa) not exceeding one-twentieth, of the total 
land in cultivation, and probably also retained som3 pirt of his collections as a 
perquisite of his office. The village accounts wera checked by the accountant 
(bho) who was also paid by the grant of a few acres free of asssssmont. These 

pe a PR Pe er et a ce i ir 


Hindu revenue system. 


+ See Lord W. Bentinck’s Minute of 1833, paragraphs 6 to 10. 
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villages were groupad into large divisions ( #h2n2 or bist ) of 10 0 59 square miles, 
6 protofyps of the modern Pargana, many of which are still knowa by their old 
indu names as Nakakhond, Derabisi- Over each of thas3 divisions was an 
executive officer or Khandpats who acted as ths representative of.th3 sovereign, 
and wijh the assistance of the Divisional Accountant (bhoimul or bisoi) collected 
the reyenue, and handed it on to the head of the district, desadhipati- 
: We find that in parts of the Deccan the same description of officers still exist and 
‘are cjled Des Muh and Des Panda, terms Of precisely correspOnping import (Stirling). 
This was the system in the regulation provinces of the Hindu Kingdoms 
bu'along the hill borders and on the scantily populated littoral the land was held 
Ymilitary chiefs who paid a tribute to their suzerain, and were independent as 
Yeards the internal administration of their properties. 


285. The first regular settlement of ths province was b3agun in A. D. 1582 

PT by Akbar’s victorious general Todar Mull. and 

' concluded in 1591 by Raja Man Singh. He for 

ts most part left untouched the border chieftains; and Khurds, together with the 

€ates of Lembai, Chaubiskud, Rahang and Sarai, he assigned to the Hindu prince 

Fm Chandra Deo and to the Temple of Jagannath, ¢. e-, the Raja of Khurda 

reived the rank of Commander of 3,500, and under his control were placed thirty- 

or “‘zamindaris of Hindu sirdars, containing 129 Atlas” (¢. e. thirty zamindaris 
ar his own estate of Khurda)- 


To the two sons of the old independent chief Telinga Makund Deo were 
gim the rank of Commander of 500, ¢. e., the Raja of Sarangarh (Patia) rac3ived 
uer his control thirty-one Zimindaris (including Patia and Balunta his own 
Ppyerty) containing 38 Killzs, while ths Rajv of Aul recsived (including his own 
zaindari and killa) twenty-four zxmindaris containing 42 killas. 

Woe find in the above zamindaris several of the present Tributary States, 
g-, Baramba and Dhenkanal under Khurda, also Banki now a part of Cuttack and 
Aul; also Gumsar and Kalikote, now in the Madras Presidency, 


“The more distant zamindars were separated from the control of the 
gserior Raja and placed under seven principal zamindars or sawants, ViZ., 
fonjbar, Moburbhunj, Bisbanpur, Fattiabad, Naraingarb, Kawangher, and Nag or 
agbbum-” “The last four are now in Midnapur. 


Under these chiefs we find Ragri and Balarampur (under Kenojhur) and 
; Nilgiri and Jamkunda (under Mohurbhanj)- Ragri and Balarampur are now known 
as Killajats, ¢. ¢, they are in the temporarily settled area and have bean separately 
treated in the present settlement (see paragraph (610). Nilgiri is now a Tributary 
State, while Jamkunda is an ordinary temporarily-settled revenue-paying estate. 
It may also be noted that Manbbum and Singhbhum are included under Bishanpur. 
A perusal of the lists given by Stirling in page 68, et seqg-, will be found most 
interesting to the District Officer. 
In the central and most highly cultivated portions of the present districts 
. of Cuttack and Balasore and part of Midnapur south of the Subarnarekha, Raja 
Todar Mal made a detailed settlement fixing the rates of rents in every village. He 
confirmed in possession the hereditary Hindu officials of the Pargana ( Khand or 
Bist), the Khundpatis and Bhoimuls bscoming Chaudhris and kaméngos and being 
entrusted with the collection of ravenue and the other rights and liabilities of 
zamindars for the portion of the Pargana or taluk + under their direct management. 
The village bheadmsn he maintined under the appallation of muqaddam an Arabic 
word meaning headman, commuting their customary right to hold one a3ra in 
twenty free of assessment to.z grant of & definits quantity of land}. Where there 
were no hereditary beadman or, where the padhan had bsen dispossessed, collections 
‘were often made through an agent (karji) or farm3r (sarbarakar orf mustajir) 
.appointed ky the talukdair, and many of these devslopad into hereditary tenure- 
holders with rights almost equal to these of ths mugaddams. 
236. The talukdars were ramunerated by grants of land ( nankar ) for 
bo their support, and by deductions of 5 par cent., 
(rusum) from the gross collestions of the: villages 
* Khandaits and Bhuian, Sawants, Shebaks,;: 
+ Taluk. an Arabiciword-that may be translated “‘sphere of influence: Sometimes also called Tappa”. 
‡ Jagir, petrali-ancestrel. ee es te £ rr 
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in bheir ‘charge, as well ‘as by permission to collect what they could in the form 
of octroi, market dues and other extras (sair wasiwui). Mr. Trower # reported. 
that under the’ Mahomedans the land-owrers gota deduction of 10 per cent.,. 
besides one-twentieth on the total collections in the form of rent-f¥g¢e land. 
Nominally 1 in 20 was the customary deducticps, but it was probably greater in 
the case of zamindars than in that of chaudArie, and less still for the kanwungos: 
For the supervision of these lendhclders Raja Man Singh grouped the Par‘ganas 
into three sirkars of Cuttack, Bhadrak, and Jaleswar, each under charge of a ‘Chief 
executive officer called an ‘Amel’ and of a checking revenue officer or Spdar 
Kanwungo + with several subordinate collecting agents (gumashta); paid origin@lly 
by 2 percentage on the collections. } 


2871. The tulukdars and superior officers were nominally appointed by tthe 
TE sovereign or his representative, and were go i(ar 
officials that they acted jointly in making «Or 
sanctioning alicnations and assignments of the land or its revenues, and we: 6 
removable for bad conduct; but under the two centuries of misrule and revolt th: 2b 
followed Akbar’s reign their hold on the land grew stronger, and the right ,t0 
appoint lapsed into & purely formal custom of confirmation of the heir of £” 26 
deceased cfficials, and even the Amti and the Sadar kanungo came to hold lar 86 
estates, stepping into the shoes .of dispossessed talukdars for whom they stc 10d 
security. Their office was abolished by the Mahrattas, who appointed Amils ¢ ଆ 
sadar kanungos of their own, and at the British conquest these ex-officials wn 1° 
found cnly as holders of large and valuable estates- The subdivisions of tole 
appears also to have been allowed, for in one Pargana there were often mccPt© 
than one taluk chaudhri or kanungo, each being distinguished by the name of {3:26 
particular landholder. So we find in the Mahratta revenue roll of PargaUn& 
Randia Orgara :— 
(1) Taluk Sadar, Kishen Persad Rai Mahashai (the Sadar kanungo). I 
(2) 35 Kanungo Wilayati Jasamant Rai. of’ 


(3) 3 Fakir Chaudhri. _ dh 
(4) Bip Charan Chaudkri. , ¢ 


Similarly in Pargana Khandi Bisi the Pargana registers of the Maharatta. § 
showed four taluk kanungos and one taluk chaudhri. 


Stirling gives us the following summary regarding these officers of State :— 

To control and superintend t he local officers of the old regime and to maintain the 

principles of the old settlement inviolate, the offices of Sadar kanungo apd Sadar Chaudhri 

were instituted by Akbar, Or rather by bis Dewan. The Sadar Chaudhris, Kanungos and 

“their establishments should be carefully distinguished from the vi/aitz or local and country 

chaudhris ‘and kanungos, the officers of the former Hindu Government, Whilst the latter 
were all Uriyas, the newly created officers were inviriably filled by natives of Bengal. 

238, Besides the talukdars, there were also a few landholders in possession 
of whole Parganas. They alone were officially 
styled dependent Hindu sirdars Or zamindars, and 
were generally either descendants of the old reigning princes, as in the case of the 

zamindar of Utikan, who was the Raja of Kanika. or the zamindar of Saibir, who: 
. was the Raja of Patia, or were border chiefs (knandait or bhuiyan) such as those 
of Darpan, Madhupur, Balarampur, Chausatpara, Ambo. 

Besides these two classes, & good many superior officials were appointed: 

zamindars in return for special services. Such was Trilochan Patnaik, the Amil 

who was appointed zamindar of Kotdes and the neighbouring Jandsg. 4 
Tt appears that the Mahrattas recognised sixteen of these zamindars in the 

Cuttack district { and one in Puri. “- Like the talukdars, they all held under deeds 

of appointment, and though their position was more honourable, their rights and 

liabilities did not in any way differ from those of the Parganas, officials. 

1 It is easy.to see from the foregoing account of hereditary zamindars, 


officials, and officially-Created Zamindars that a general fusion of rights and titles, 
‘must ‘inevitably take place. rn I 
Stirling gives the following reasons for general extension of the term 


“za mindar’”?’ in Orissa :— ର 
ee i a a 
* See Babu Ranga Lal Banerjee’s report on the Outtack Tenures. . .. 


† Lit, chief expounder of the law; he was some-times .called .a “Maheshai” = Master, 
‡ Babu Ranga Lal Banerjee’s Note on the Cuttack Tenures, paragraph 36. 


Zamindars, 
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(1) The lack of distinction between the ancient Zamindars and the talukdars created 

by the Moguls with hereditary offices. | 

(2) The confused and inaccurate application of the term by the zamindars- 

(3) Tho failure to distinguish between the inheritance and sale of an Office and the 

inheritance and sale of the land with which that office was connected. 

Whilst talukdars became exalted to the rank of zamindar, the proper zamindars 
mounted & step higher and styled themselves Rajas. Every bill and jungle zamindar of 
Orissa has been pleased invariably to adopt the style and title of Raja. 

239. In 1742 occurred the first invasion of the Mahrattas, From 1751 
PT A. D- Orissa became a Mahratta Province under the 
i management of a Subahdar: The new conquerors 
made in theory no change in the fiscal organisation, but recognised the people 
whom they found in possession of the land without asking inconvenient questionS- 
Orissa, the' most peaceful part of their dominions, they looked upon solely as & 
source of revenue, and to this end appointed 32 amils to look after the collections, 
and under them distraint officers (krok sazawal) 0 squeeze the uttermost farthing 
out of the people. Defaulting talukdars they unhbesitatingly dispossessed, and. 
where they found a village headman strong enough to be independent of the Parganas, 
official, they allowed him to pay his revenue direct into the treasury- To some 
ET extent this had been the practice in the later days 
of the Mogul regime, when numerious independent 
estates were created by grants to ministers + of State or for the maintenance of 
the Nawab’s household.T These estates consisted generally of numerous small 
parcels of land in different villages, an inconvenient arrangement in 
many ways, but perhaps intended to give these officials an interest in touring or to 
provide them with z: foothold in the different villages. The accounts were kept 
separately as direct collections (hazur tahstil) and were credited to the support of 
special departments. The origin of the tahstilalahida zamindaris or Parganas of 
Jainabad and Saidabad is peculiar. It is said that they were created for the 
support of Jaini Bibi and Saidi Bibi, the sisters-in-law of the Mahratta Dewan, 
who compelled every talukdar under his control to contribute their quota of land. 
To the category of petty separate revenue units were subsequently added the 
alienated estates known as Kharidagi§ and the resumed jagirs or torch bearers 
(masalch?) or yeomanty ( dograt) : as Pe the _Mahrattas also. 
accepted direct payment from many village headmen- 1 these estates were: 
known as mazkurt, or specified, and their holders were treated as having exactly 
{he same rights as tolukdars, though the position was one of less dignity. 
240. During the fifty years of Mahratta rule, or rather misrule, the 
position of cultivator and payer of revenue 
es (malguzar) was one of extreme difficulty. Lists. 
of estates for farming leases were put up to auction in Nagpur and were: 
bought sometimes by two or three persone, all of whom came to’ Orissa and tried 
to levy what they could‘ These persons, known as asamis, were responsible for 
the collections of revenue. The Mahratty demands knew no limit, default in 
payments subjected the talukdar to dispossession, imprisonment, and fine, and: 
when all other means failed, the Mahratta cavalry harried the country and 
plundered the villages. The talukdars, when pressed, retaliated on the people by 
levying extraordinary cesses and so-called voluntary contributions, and: their: 
exactions were only limited by the fear of driving the tenantry to abandon the: 
village and leave the land uncultivated. When the Mahratta cavalry appeared the 
villagers, would fly to the woods driving their cattle before them, only to return. 
when the troops had retired; and sometimes a border zamindar was strong enough 


to meet force with force and beat back the invader or at least compel him to0- 
accept reasonable terms. 


Along the sea coast and in he mountainous regions on the west known: 
as the Rajwara the-old organisation survived unchanged. This tract included the 
territories of some of the feudal] chieftains who ruled over the barbarous races of 
the hills, and the lands assigned in Todar Mal's and Raja Man Signh’s settlements to 


« Mazkuri=Specified (,. e., in the rent-roll.) 
tT e.« g., the nankar mahals. 
{ €. g1, Har Nawabi, Khansamani- 


§ ¢ es, pone : they were often known 83 “kharidag? bazi asamean,®” {. 6., ‘bought lands of various- 
tenants. 
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the descendants of the Hindu kings. The Raja of Khurda bought som? p3ac3 from 
the Mahrattas by the cession of his Parganas of Dalang, Raihang, S3rai, and 

_Chaubiskud, and many petty rajas along the coast were reduced to the position of 
Ordinary zamindars, but to the last the hill chieftains resisted even the Mahrattas 
with some success. They were psriodically plundered, but it was only by & 
considerable show of force that the Mahrattas could compel pay ment, anil amidst 
the inhospitable wilds and forests the horsemen were at a disadvantage and were 
as often defeated as victorious. 

241. With all their extortion the Mohrattas appear to have 
collected annually about 11 to 12 lakhs of rupees 
from the Province # which is less than the esti- 
mated revenue of the Moghuls; and this was to be expected, for the very rapacity 
of the conquerors defeated its own intentions by discouraging thrift and throwing 
large areas out of cultivation. 

242. Such was the state of affairs when the British Commissioners in the 
end of the Year 1503 A.D. found themselves 
confronted with the necessity of making a settle- 
‘ment of revenue for the Province. 


They determined to cancel all balances outstanding from the demands of 
former years and to base the demand for the current year on the receipts for 
previous payments making suitable deductions On account of abwabs and excessive 
assessments, and on account of ‘any sums collected in advance by the Mahrattas. 


For the ascertaining of the revenue due on these terms they had at their 
disposal the revenue rolls of the Sadar Kanungo of Cuttack, Narendra Ray 
Mahashai, and the accounts of the record-keeper, Gopal Pandit, 

The zamindars officials, ‘proprietors, and quasi-proprietors whom they 
found in possession were the following: — 

(1) The ancient zamindars of the killa estates, : 

(2) Zamindars of Mogul and Mahratta creation, ¢ g., Kotdes and Utikan. 

(8) Chaudhri and kanungo talukdars. 

(4) The Mazkuri mugqaddams. 

(5) Village accountants, sarbarahkars, karjis. 

(6) Headmen of patnas known as pursethidars. A patna means primarily 
homestead rather than arable lands. 

(7) Holders of alienated lands (Kharida) originally sold under the fiction 
that they were waste (banjar khoarij ama), also resumed jagirs and 
service lands. . 


243. The proposals of the Commissioners for the subsequent settlement of 
. the Province were set forth in a proclamation of 
the 15th September 1804 which was afterwards 
embodied in Regulation XII of 1805, and I cannot do better than quote it her as a 
complete exposition of the principles and intentions of the officers who made the 
first settlement of Orissa :— 

First.— Wheress it is the intention of the British Government t0 adopt at the 
‘expiration of the present Ami year such & plan for the settlement of the landed revenue of 
the province of Cuttack as may be most conducive to the prosperity of the country and to thea 
happiness of the inhabitants; and whereas it is Of the utmost consequence to the success of the 
measure, as well as tO the interest of the Zamindars, talukdars, and all others concerned 
that the nature and terms thereof should be made known as early as possible, notice ig 
hereby given : 


Second.—That at the commencement of the Ami: year 1212 (1804-1805), the sayer of 
every denomination will be separated from the mal Or land revenue and & Settlement for the 
latter only concluded in atl practicable cases which the zamindars or other actual propritors 
of the soil (unless when disqualified by notoriously bad character Or Other good and sufficient 
cause) for & period of one year, it being understood that all zamindars and Other landholders, 
and all candytes shall for the present, and during the pleasure Of Government, continue to 
perform the same duties of police for the prevention Of robberies, mirders, and crimes of 
that nature, and for the preservation Of paace and go9d order within their respestive limits 
and £0 be subject to the same responsibility, as heretofore : " 


Third.—That at the expiration of the year 1212 another settlemant will bes made with 
the same persons (if willing tO engage and they shalt have conducted themselves fo the 


Mahratta Revenue. 


First British Settlement. 


` Settlement of 1804-1805. 


¥ See paragraph 54 of Mr. Ewer’s Report of 1818 printed at page 22 of.the Khurda Selections. (For. 
further details see Chapter XXII, paragraph 547, etc.) ° 
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satisfaction Of Government) for three years, at o fixed equal annual jama, which jama shall be 
formed upon a just and moderate consideration of the receipts in the year 1212 and former 
years. 

Fourth—That at the expiration of the fourth year & new settlement will be made with 
the same parsons (if willing to ongage and they shall have conducted themselves to the 
satisfaction of Government) for a further period of four years, at a fixed equal annual jama, 
formed by adding to the annual rent of the preceding lease of three years, two-thirds of the 
nett increase of revenue during any one year of that period: 


Fifth— That at the end of the lease for four years (which will be in Umil year 1219 ¢. e., 
1812) a further Settlement for the period of three years will be concluded with the persons 
in possession ( if willing tO engage and they shall have conducted themselves fo the 
satisfaction of Government) at a juama to be formed by adding to the annual rent of the 
preceding lease of four years, three-fourths of the nett increase Of revenue during any one 
year of that period : 

Sixth—That at the end of these eleven years, which will be in 1222, & permanent 
‘seftlement will be concluded with the sams persons (if willing tO engage and they have 
conducted themselves to the: satisfaction Of Government, and if no others who have a better 
claim shall come forward) for such lands as may be in e sufficiently improved state of 
cultivation to warrant the measure, on such terms as Governm3nt shall deem fair and 
equitable : 

Seventh—The nankar lands of those zamindars who may decline entering into 
engagements for their estates as also of those whose offers may be rejected by Government, 
will be subject to the payment of revenue equally with other lands in the district : but such 
zamindars shall for the present continue to receive in money an.equivalent for what they 
have hitherto received as nankar from the Mahratts Government : 

Eight—That with respect to such Zamindaris as may have been mortgaged Or 
transferred in security and possession thereof actually given to the mortgagees Or securities, 
the settlement will be made with the person in possessiOn of the land as the temporary 
representative of the proprietor, leaving the latter £0 obtain possession either by & private 
settlement of accounts Or by a judicial process : 

Ninth—That the settlement of such smell taluks or zamindaris as may be only 
nominally included in large zamindaris in the sadar jama of which their jama may 
comprehended, will be made separately and distinctly with the proprietor of such small 
estates, and they will be allowed to pay their revenue directly to the Collector or the person 
‘appointed by him to receive it; and in all cases where the revenue of 2 village has for upwards 
of five years past been paid direct to Government by the bereditary mugadum the settlement 
for such village will be made with the hereditary mugadum : 

Tenth — That with respect to such lands as are without proprietors, Or the proprietors 
of which decline entering into engagements, & village settlement shall be made, and & 
preference given to the hereditary muqadum of those villages £0 which the lands belong, but 
no settlement is to be made with a mugadum for lands not included in this mugadumi : 

Eleventh —That in the event of naither proprietors, mugaddams; nor Other respectable 
ryots being forthcoming such lands as are in that predicament will be held khas : 

Twelfth—That all authorised abwabs are to be consolidated and incorporated with 
the land rent and expressed in the Pattahs and Kabulyats, that nothing bat what is there 
‘expressed shall be collected from the ryots Or under-renters ; 

Thirteenth—That all persons who may enter into engagements for the Settlement 
‘must bind themselves by written Obligations t0 grant pattabs of the above description to 
Otber raiyats and under-renters : 

Fowrteenth—That all persons who may enter into engagements with Government 
must previously give security for the fulfilment thereof in an amount equal £0 the largest 
kist of thejr annual jama : 

Fifteenth—Several of the tributary Rajas have been accustomed £0 furnisb guards 
and be.responsible for all robberies committed within the Mogulbundy lands bordering on 
‘their respective territories, and for which they have formerly been allowed £0 levy & tax 
called Choupunny or Mongumkbandity : those Rajas are to continue to furnish the usual 
guards and be subject fo the same responsibility as heretofore; but, instead of being permitted 
{0 levy the above-mentioned tax, the said Rajas will, until furtber arrangements can be 
made, receive an equivalent in money from Government : 

Sixteenth—~Such being the provisions made for the preservation of tbe rights of 
the zamindars, raiyats, & O., &c., and for the effectual prevention of undue exaction, there 
cannot be & doubt that confidence in the protection of Government will be established 
amongst all ranks of people; that cultivation will be extended; and that the general prosperity 
of this province will rapidly increase, 


It is to be observed that the proclamation admitted the distinction 
between Zamindars and Talukdars,* but the former at least were considered to 
be actual proprietors of the soil and were in 1815 A, D. to be allowed & permanent 
settlement, Meantime, by sections 338 and 34 of Regulation XII of 1805, the 


¥ See also section 13, Regulation X II ; “zamindars, talukdars, farmers and other holders of land”, 
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jama of the Khandaiti estates of Darpan, Sukinda, and Madhupur was fized in: 
perpetuity, and the quit rent (Peshkas) of the big estates of Al, Kujang, Kanika, 
Khurda, Harispur, Bishunpur, Mirichpur, and Patia, exempted from enhancement. 
The same regulation exempted the Tributary States from the operation of the 
revenue laws and provided for registration of and enquiry into all claims to hold: 
land free of revenue. 

Collections continued to be made through the Mahratta officials, but a 
punctuality and completeness in the payment of revenue was required to which 
the Uriya proprietors had never been accustomed, and nearly a third of the 
estates came under the direct management of the British Collectors. ¥ 


244, In Chapter XXII, paragraphs 546, &c-, an attempt is made to give 
the revenues Settled from time to time in the area 
which forms the subject of this report. The figures: 
given in the concluding paragraphs of this chapter refer generally to the whole of 
Orissa and include the Garhjat States and (often) permanently-settled areas and 
even Khurda. The triennial settlement of 1805-8 brought an increase of Rs, 1,20,529 
to the revenue; made, 1b must be confessed, with very litt]e justificatione The 
Collectors had no information as to the real assets of the estates, for the zamindars 
and ame/s combined to withhold all papers, and they had to proceed on a very 
rough estimate of quantity of land in cultivation and on the reports of interested 
subordinates as to the circumstances of the proprietors. Arrears rapidly accumu- 
‘Jated, and in 1806 began the system of putting up defaulting estates for sale in 
Fort William, & policy that proved the ruin of many old Uriya families and allowed 
Bengali speculators to buy valuable properties at very low prices. In this year 
were sold 17 estates with a revenue of over Rs. 50,000 and in 1807 A. D. 266 
estates paying over 3 lakhs as revenue came to the hammer- Among these was the 
Noanand estate in Balasore sold for Rs. 5,013, but again sold up in 1818 A. D. and 
bought by Government for Re, 1. 


A drought in 1806-7 further aggravated the hardship of our revenue 
system, but Government blindly proposed + £0 amticipate by ten years the date 
originally fixed for the permanent settlement, and it was declared that a settlement 
of one years should be made for 1808-9, to. be followed by another triennial 
settlement, and that the assessment, which should be made in the year 1819, 
should remain fixed for ever ¢f the arrangement received the approval of the: 
Hon'ble Court of Directors . } 


245. The Settlement of 1808 produced a revenue of Res. 14,38,912 
Sciene neo (including the present Khurda Government estate, 
in se the Garhja¢ estates and the permanently-settled 
areas). Nineby-five per cent. of the revenue was collected with the sale for 
arrears of only 91 estates, bearing a jama of Rs.21,410. This was a decided 
improvement on the previous settlement, during which the average annual sales. 
were 142 with an average total jama of Rs, 1,66,2138 while even by such severe 
measures only 94 per cent. of the demand was realised. 


246. The next settlement produced a large increase of revenue and 

a collections fell off to 84 per cent. inspite of the: 

Pa eR sale in three years of 271 estates with an annual. 
jama of Rs. 2,04,482. 


Meanwhile the Court of Directors had refused their sanction to the 
proposed permanent, settlement, and a settlement for one year was made in 1812-18, 
to be followed by amother triennial settlement §, during which enquiries were to be 
made with a view of ascertaining what lands were in a sufficiently advanced 
state to admit of a permanent settlement of their revenue. 


247- The one year’s settlement of 1812-13 proved a failure. It brought. 
Settlements 1812-18, an increase of the demand, but the people were 
_ disheartened at the constant alterations of the 
revenue, and many left their estates to be held khas by the Collectors, who either 
managed them through tahsildars who embezzled the revenues, or farmed them out 
¥ For the meterials for the following paragraphs I jeflv i | és 
the History of Orissa from 1803 to 382 a graphs Iam Chiefly indebted to Mr, Toynbee’s “sketch of 
† See Regulation x of 1807, modified by Reguletion VI of 1808, 
‡ See section 4, Regulation VI of 1808. 
§ Vide Regulation 1 of 18183, 


First Triennial Settlement. 
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to speculators who rack-rented the tenants, Collections fel] to 70 per cent., and 
the next settlement, which was for two years, added only Rs. 23,359 to the 
demand, Matters did not, however, improve, and. 
only 72 per cent. could be collected, and that by 
selling up 108 estates with a jama of Rs. 60,172- At the close of this settlement 
it was extended, by Regulation III of 1815, for another two years, after which yet 
another settlement was £0 be made for three years, and a Conditional promise was 
again given that after the expiry of this period, ¢ e., in 1816, the zamindars of such 
estates as were in a sufficiently advanced condition would be given the benefit of 
the oft-repeated promise’ of a permanent settlement. The Court of Directors 
however, ruled otherwise, and in ‘a despatch ‘of the 16th June, 1815 wrote:— 

There cannot in our opinion be a more indefensible proceeding than finally to 


decide on the rights Of individuals and the interests of Government in a state of declared 
ignorance regarding both. 


248. Accordingly, another settlement for three years was made under 
Regulation V1 of 1816 at a slightly increased jama 
but the people had been driven to desperation by 
over-assessment and mismanagement, and in 1817 the the country broke out in 
rebellion and the revenue system was temporarily disorganised.« The revolt was 
soon quelled, but it had served to bring home to the authorities in Calcutta the very 
real nature of the discontent and grievances of the Uriyas. 


Mr. Ker was sent as Commissioner of the Division, and Mr. Ewer was 
appointed as specjal Commigsioner to enquire into- 
the State of affairs in Cuttack. His report + gives. 
a most interesting picture of the errors into which the Government had been 
dragged by their greed of revenue, and by their general ignorance of the resources,. 
wants and prejudices of the people over whom they ruled. He states, as the chief 
grounds of complaint of the Uriya landholding amd cultivating classes, the: 
inequality of the assessment, the severity and inelasticity of the system of realising 
the public dues, the selling of estates in Calcutta, whereby foreign speculators and: 
adventurers had been induced to buy them, the hardship of having to pay revenue 
in the restricted silver currency and the salt tax and monopoly. The deferment of 
the permanent settlement had not in his opinion influenced the Uriya proprietors, 
though it might well have caused annoyance to speculating purchasers, and he 
recommended 2 detailed enquiry into rents and rights in land to be followed by & 
twenty or thirty years’ settlement. 

The Collector of Cuttack, Mr. Trower, had about this time reported that. 
go far from the Province being oveér-assessed, the revenue was gusceptible of 
considerable increase, and had ascribed the large arrears to the perversity of the 
malguzars. This was the accepted opinion, but Mr. Ewer, estimating the assess— 
ment at 10 annas per bigha of cultivated land—it must have been a good deal. 
nearer double— writes:—.,. 

Perhaps the calculation attempted above may be allowed to strengthen in some. 
measure the opinion that there is no sufficient reasOn tO believe the district generally speaking 
oOver-assessed. The jame Of Cuttack has, however, notoriously been fixed or at least augmented 
at hazard without any satisfactory ascertainment whatever of the real value and capabilities 
of the estates from which an increase bas been levied, and in consequence of the defective 
information on which the Revenue authorities have hitherto proceeded, the unequal 
apportionment and distribution of the whole demand may bave produced much of the evil of 
Over-assessment, without any corresponding advantage to Government. I must here express- 
my decided opinion that some grievances do exist connected with the Government demand. 
from land, either of actual general excéss, or of great inequality Of assessment. 

Such opinions could not fail to have weight, and in next three years’ 
settlement§ the jama was reduced by more than & lakh of rupees and during its 
currency only 18 small estates were sold for arrears. Further information on this 
head may be found in paragraphs 548 to 552 of this report. 

249. Regulation VII of 1822 marks the beginning of a new epoch in the 

: history of the Province, for while extending for five 
years the existing settlement—with an increase of 


Settlement 1813-15. 


Settlements 1815-22, 


Mr, Ewer’s Reports of 1818. 


Regulation VII of 1822. 


~ ¢ A fall account of this rebellion will be found at pages 12 to 23 of Mr. Toynbee's History. 
Tt Printed in Volume I of tbe Kburda Selections. 

‡ Paragrapbs 74 and 75 of his Report. 

§ From 1818-19 to 1821-22 under Regulation XIII 1818. 
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Rs. 75,000 in the demand—it set forth the intention of Government: to ascertain, 

settle and record the rights, interests, privileges and properties of all persons owning, 
Occupying, managing, Or.cultivating the land, or gathering or disposing of its 

produce, or collecting or appropriating the rent or revenue payable on account of 

Jand, or the produce of Jand, or paying or receiving any cesses, contributions Or 

psrquisites to or from any person resident in, or owning, Occupying or holding 

parcel of any village or mahal. This Regulation was also silent on the subject of 

a permanent settlement. 

At the close of the five years’ settlement the proprietors’ engagements 
were extended, and no further change in the revenue of any mahal occurred until 
the completion of the detailed measurement and settlement of its lands. 

No provision was at first made for the appointment of special settlement 
officers or for relieving Collectors of the routine duties of their offices, and the 
natural consequence was that up to 1831 only Taluk Delang in Puri, and 
Kishnanandpur, Eranch and Kakar in Cuttack, and Siari in Balasore had been 
settled. In that year the toard addressed twenty-one questions# to the local 
officers with the view of obtaining the information necessary to commencing 
-operations more vigorouslye During the next few years the large estate of Khurda 
and a few mahwls in the neighbourhood of Cuttack were settled, but there was no 
uniformity in the system, no professional Survey, and no resumption of invalid. 
ravenue-free claims, so that in 18633 when Lord William Bentick’s celebrated Minute 
threatened to revolutionise the whole system, the Settlement was still quite in 
its infancy- 

250, A few remarks on the subject of this Minutes are nécessary to 

Lord William Bentick’s complete my account of the settlement of Orissa. 

Minute of 1833, The Governor-General after reviewing the theories 
of the State to share in the produce of the land and the results of past settlements 
proceeded to record his dissent from the principle of a detailed enquiry into 
private rights and interests such as was enjoined by Regulation VII of 1822. He 
for mulated the following principles, which were submitted to a Board of experts 
‘ab Allahabad and were adopted by them as the groundwork of a revised settlement 
Jaw :— 

1. The Professional Survey t0 be substituted for the Native Amin establishment. 


2. The assessment to be fixed On an ascertainment in.the aggregate of the cultivated 
‘area Of each estate, and & general acquaittance with the advantages possessed by each village 
as regards fertility, position, population, and any other matters which require to be’ taken 
into consideration when regulating the Government demand. 

8 The appointment in detail of “he assessment so fixed to be left to the village 
communities Or the zamindars, and tbe preparation of the records of lands in detgil f0 be 
exacted from the village accountants. 

4. The exercise of judicial powers by settlement officers to be limited to cases in 
which the cause of action may have arisen within the period of one year, and also to be 
limited to matters affecting the settlement, general questions Of property being left to the 
Courts.” The above restriction should not, however, be held to apply to claims once 
entertained and actually pending, Or to those which may have been, when preferred 
postponed to the period of the settlement; the parties having already been told that their 
-claims would then be determined by the Collector. 

5. Existing institutions to be maintained and prevailing systems of village management 
not £0 be interfered with except for special reasOns, 

6. All parties to be secured in the enjoyment of whatever rights and privileges they 
may be in possession of, or establish & claim to subject to the limitations abo ve noted, but no 
new rights to be created, and all cultivators who hold as mere tenants at will, {0 be left to 
make their own bargains as heretofore. 


7. The Patwaris dutter to be put upon an efficient footing, under the superintendence 
-and responsibility of the kanungoes and toabsildars. 

‘These orders were sent to the Orissa officers with a view to such 
modifications of the law as would be necessary £0 give effect to them, but one and 
all—Mr. Commissioner Hunter, Mr. Collector Wilkinson of Puri, Mr. Collector 
Ricketts in Balasore, protested so strongly against the proposed changes that they 
were allowed to have their own way and to continue to make detailed field to field 

‘enquiries and record all rights and interests without the check of z professional 
gurvey. Mr, Wilkinson further objected go decidedly to the appointment of native 
Deputy Collectors on settlement that none were for the time being sent to Puri. 


eo ee ee 
4 Printed as an appendix to Mr. Toynbee’s “History of Orissa, parngraph LXX1X. 
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251. In 1834 the first definite rules of practice were sanctioned and with 
Beginning of the Orissa the help of the new Deputy Collectors, the 
Settlement, 1834-43. settlement work was pushed on- Progress, however, 
‘was very slow, and by 1835 experience had shown the necessity of a professional 
survey, so from 18836 to 1843, the whole Province was surveyed and mapped on a 
4-inch scale. The survey officers in turn required the preliminary demarcation of 
village boundaries and the appointment of a special Officer to decide boundary 
disputes. About the same time the resumption proceedings began, and from 
1836 onwards were made pari passw with the settlement of the hastilat lands of the 
estates in which the tenures were included. In 1840 the resumption rules were 
modified in- favour of the lakhirajdars and all previous decisions ‘revised 
accordingly, without waiting for the parties to apply. In 18837 special Deputy 
Collectors were appointed to dispose of the resumption cases, and in 1840 & Special 
Commissioner, Mr. Ricketts, with the powers of a Board of Revenue, was appointed 
as the ultimate court of appeal in resumption cases in Orissa, ° - - ad crn 


Another important advance, described by Mr, Ricketts * as “an alteration 
the like to which was never in £0 short a time attempted!” was the promotion of 
the native Deputy Collectors from the subordinate task of making preliminary 
enquiries and reports to the responsible work of completing the settlement of 
mahals and making their own proposals for revenue. The experiment—for such 
it was— proved successful, and the native assistants amply justified the confidence 
placed in them, though for some time they continued to work with less rapidity 
and confidence than their European colleagues. 


252. The procedure finally adopted for the survey and settlement from 
the beginning to the end of the operations was as 
follows :— 
In the first instance a special Deputy Collector was appointed in each 
‘district for the demarcation of village boundaries. His work being completed, the 
Survey Department measured each village, extracting the total area of cultivated, 
‘culturable and uncultivated land separately for every estate and tahsilalahida + 
within its periphery. They also prepared maps on a 4-inch scale showing the 
‘main physical features and divisions of the soil in the estates and villages under 
survey, ©, e., tahsilalahidas appear as mére spots on the map without internal 
detail. On receipt of the revenue survey maps and measurements the native 
surveyors (amins) were sent to measure the village with the pole, { which they did 
by starting from a fixed point and measuring the length and breadth of each field 
:in continuous succession recording these measurements, the estimated area, the 
nature of the tenure, and the name of the tenant, in the field-book (bhauria)-. 
From the field book was prepared a statement (wartja) intended to show at one 
glance all the lands held: bya single tenant, and this and the field—book formed 
“the basis of the Deputy Collector's enquiries. Armed with these he proceeded to 
take up the settlement of the particular estates entrusted to him. 


His first care was to prepare a list of lakhiraj claims and to gend these to 
.the Collector to be numbered and registered, the number so given being what 
“is now known as the ‘general’ number of the revenue-free lands. He then 
instituted suits for the resumption of aj]l these ]Jands and called upon the 
dakhirajdars to appear with the receipts held by them for the sanads filed in the 
Collector's Office. Very. great pains were taken to obtain the attendance of the 
‘claimants, but if they failed to appear the lands were resumed; if they appeared 
the sanauds were sent for and examined and & decision given On the validity of the 
rtitle. 


Procedure for Settlemont. 


‘The next step was to call on the kharidadars, mugaddams, sarbarahkars, 
,pursethis, padhans, and other claimants of subordinate interests in tbe land to 
appear and prove their title, and while these investigations were in progress the 
columns for g0il and crop hitherto left blank in the field-book were filled up by 
-amins under the supervision of the Deputy Collector. 


This done he proceeded to enquire into the ‘real assets of the village, 
examining-the zamindar’s statement of demand and collections, the former revenue, 
and any Other sources of information available, and comparing the rates so deduced 


+ = ie 


¥ See paragarph 70 of his Progress Report for 1837. 
‘} See Paragraph 410. 
t‡ Padika, & bamboo pole of 7 to 12 feet in length see paragraph 124. 
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with those of neigobouring estates and with his own ideas as to the fair assessment 
of the village having regard to the quality of the soil and the crops grown, 


Rates being fixed and the amount of land under each class of crop known, 
the total assessment of the revenue-paying lands * was easily arrived at, and to: 
this was added the assessment of the resumed tenures. This being done a rent 
roll bhian for each estate or portion of an estate in the village was made out, 
showing in detail the lands held and the rents payable by thant or resident raiyats, 
chandinadars and all tenureholders and owners of resumed lands, but giving only 
a lump assessment on lands in the occupation of the proprietors or of pahs raiyats. 
The rates for these latter were in practice generally assumed as four annas per 
rupee less than those of Zhant, which could more easily be ascertained. The 
proceedings were on completion of the settlement of the estate described in a 
vernacular report (ruidad) giving an account of the history, the lands, the 
subordinate tenures, the resumptions and the assessments and the proposals for the 
new revenue, illustrated by elaborate figured statements, 


This, with an English covering report, was submitted to the 
Collector-engagements being in the mean-time taken from the proprietors, 
tenureholders and cultivators, and leases given them in return, The Collector 
modified or confirmed the revenue, altering at his discretion rents or rates of 
allowance, and in turn forwarded the reports to the Commissioner who passed 
final orders or sent the reports on the Board of Revenue. Alterations were given. 
effect to by a note of the change (farmim) in the ruidad, and sometimes but by no 
means always a new rent-roll was prepared. In some cases—1 may instance 
Gopinathpur Taluk-extensive alterations made by the Collector only resulted in a 
reduction of the revenue; neither raiyat nor tenureholder getting any of the 
intended benefit. While the estates were being thus dealt with the resumption 
proceedings were submitted to the scrutiny of the special Deputy Collector who: 
tried any cases left pending, and if he differed from the assessing officer, referred 
the case for orders to the Collector who disposed of it subject only to an appeal 
£0 the Special Commissioner, 

253. The settlement so made began practically in 1835 and was concluded 
in 1815. It cost Rs. 20,36,348 and resulted in 
an increase to the revenue of only Rs. 34,980, 
Nothing is more striking to & student of the literature of this great settlement than 
the distinterested zeal for the welfare of the people and the tender sympathy with 
their prejudices and weaknesses that is shown in every line of the letters of such 
men as Mills, Ricketts and Wilkinson; and the marked appreciation of their services 
and the deference to their opinion shown by the governing bodies in Caloutta. 
There was no attempt to- réalise the pound of flesh that might be the due of 
Government; the terms allowed to dis-siezed lakhirajdars were far more lenient than. 
the strict letter of the law enjoined, and where there was reason to suspect the 
revenue of any estate to be burdensome, it was unhesitatingly reduced. The great 

fear of the local officers was, from first to last that they would, on the ground of 
expense, be compelled to revert to the aggregate to detail system of the North- 
Western Provinces. In his Operation Report for 1837-38 Mr. Commissioner 
Ricketts wrotet—I hive omitted some sentences :— 
In the 226 mahals reported the rights and interests of eve : 

the land have been een and reaoF ed. Undefined, intricate Pr ନ ନ 
interests were, their aijustment was alone worth the outlay, The more experience in the 
Province I acquire, the more convinced I am that the aggregate to detail system is imprac- 
ticable here. The Board have seen enough of Cuttack to judge what sort of & .settlement it 
would be if all the relative rights of kharidadars Of tte first class, kharidadars of the second: 
class, maquddams, sarbarahkars, and thant ratyats were to be left unadjusted; and I rely on 
their not proposing any alteration in the detail Of the proceedings. It happens thst I have 
charge of a large settJed district as well as of the unsettled Province of Cuttack and I have: 
continued opportunities of comparing the two systems. The Midnapore district occupies 
more of my time than the Cuttack Province It is Midnapore that is unsettled, and it is m 


belief that in several parganas Of that district a survey and settlement on the a 
will ultimately be necessary. n Cuttack plan 


The Board strongly endorsed the Opinion thus expressed: and acain i 
1841, Mr. Commissioner Mills writes :— P ’ Fr 


Results of the Settlement. 


ss 


© Khalisa or hasilot. {. €., lands other than Ja khiraj. 


% Mr. Mill’s Report of 1847, This isup to April 1845. In a statement of 9th Dec. 1950, the nett increase 
is shown as Re. 42,165. : 4 : 


Operation Report, 1837-38, paragraph 102. 
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It was agreed (at the conference) that any alteration in the present system 
of making the Settlement and of preparing these papers (Settlement records) was 
unadvisable; and abounding as Cuttack.does with such a variety of under tenures, 
1 think the aggregate to datail system of the Upper provinces could not well be 
introduced, and sure am I that its introduction would cause great and general 
dissatisfaction to the country, while, as regards the rents £0 be paid by the 
ex-lakhirajdars, kharidadars, and others, who before held their lands at & quit-rent; 
or free of rent charges, it would in practice be found to retard the settlement 
operations; the settlement officers must fix the rents to be imposed on theee holdings. 


How completely experience has justified the contentions of these officers 
is Obvious to any person who compares the agrarian condition of Orissa and 
Bengal. To the officer deciding disputes as to possession in a permanently-settled 
village of Bengal, the first and commonest stumbling block is the absence of any 
admitted basis of enquiry. In Orissa such a basis may always be found in the 
settlement papers, which if every mistrusted are now at least looked to with 
the most unquestioning faith, Their efficacy is shown by the security of tenure of 
all who hold settlement leases as compared with the slow development of the rights 
of the pahs raiyats, and affords proof, if such were wanting, of the possibility of 
controlling and modifying the development of rights by means of a record. 


The one great want was that of a cadastral map, but, owing to the system 
of measurement, the field-book to a great extent supplied its place. 


254, The settlement was originally made for thirty years, and expired in 
September, 1867» For two years previously the 
Province had suffered from the most disastrous 
famine on record, and it was thought inexpedient t0 attempt a re-settlement until 
time bad been allowed it for recovery. Accordingly, Act X of 1867 was passed 
and continued the existing settlement to the end of the Amli year 1804, 
corresponding to the 7th day of the month of September 1897 A.D. 


Extension of Settlement. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
LAND TENURE. 


295. In this chapter I propose to show what are the rights and liabilities 
? apd Toor of the various classes in occupation of the land, 
he | how those rights have developed and changed 
during this century, and how they may in all probability be affected by the 
present settlement and the actual or proposed alterations in the Jand laws. A good 
deal of what is here written is necessarily repeated elsewhere in the chapters on 
settlements of rent and revenue, but the two subjects have been kept separate as 
far as it was possible 0 do so without £00 great a sacrifice of completeness, 


The classes whom we find possessing, or drawing an income from, the 

land fall generally under one or other of the following heads :—— 

(1) The so-called ‘proprietors’ directly responsible to the Stute for the 

revenue of the land they own, ¢, &- malguzars of 2i&mindars. 

(2) The tenureholder with quasi-proprietary rights, holding under the 

proprietors, viz., mugaddams, padhans and sarbarahkars. 

(3) The revenue-free proprietors, holding their lands free of revenue in 

perpetuity, 1. e., lakhiraj bahaldars- 

(4) Holders of resumed revenue free §enures Or bazyaftidars. 

(5) Purchasers of waste lands, now reclaimed and settled 

kharidadars. 

(6) Resident cultivators, whose right to hold at a rent fixed for the term 

of Settlement has been recognised, viz., thant and chandina raiyats. 

(7) Cultivators who have not such recognised rights, ¢. 6-, paht raiyats 

occupancy and non-occupancy. 

(8) Persons holding land free of rent in consideration of their services to 

- am individual or to the community, ¢ e., jagirdars, 
(9) Under tenants of classes (4) to (8). 

256- An account of the several classes of persons who under the Mogul 
The landed proprietors and Mahratta rule were directly responsible for 
the payment of ths revenue has been given in 
the preceding chapter dealing with the early history of the land settlement in 
Orissae Here I need only say tbat on the conquest of Orissa in 1803 the 
Commissioners appointed for the settlement of the Province found middlemen 
intermediate between the cultivator and the State and having a recognised right to 

the collection: and payment into the Treasury of the public revenue. 

In paragraph 183 I have enumerated the following :— 

(1) Ancient Zamindars of Rajas of the Kslia estutes, 

(2) Zamindars of Mogul or Mahbratta creation. 

(3) Chaudhri and Kanungo Talukdars-. 

(4) Mazkurt Muqaddams. 

(5) Mazkuri Sarbarahkars and Karjis. 

(6) Pursethis of Patnas. 

(7) Holders of Khartdagi (purchased) lands 

To these may be added holders of the following estates :— 

(8) Dograt mahats, grants of land to bodies of Dogras or yeomen in return. 
for their services, which had been resumed and assessed, one or two 
of the principal men being: allowed to engage for the revenue, the 
others holding as their dependants, 

(9) Nankar and other jagir estates, consisting generally of scattered 
villages or portions of villages assigned for the support of high officials 
or of friends and dependants of the sovereign. 

It is not to be supposed that the rights of these very different classes were 
indentical, but it seems clear that none of them, except only the zamindars and 
‘khanduits of the border, had before the British conquest any recognised 
proprietary rignt, There had, indeed, grown up 2 custom of hereditary succession 
but cases of removal were not infrequent, and all the larger holders found i§ 
convenient to obtain a sand of appointment, Or say of confirmation, on succeeding 


or, 
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to their inheritance, Their t2nures were a]so to a certain extent transferable, 
but to complete ths validity of the transaction, ths counter signature of the aml 
or sadar kanungo was neesssary. Further, Mr. Stirling states that, except in the 
case of waste lands, he was unable to discover any instance in which the sale did 
not purport to be made for the liquidation of balances of the public assessment. 


For failure to pay their quota of revenue the malguzars were liable to 
imprisonment and to the forced sale-of the whole of portions of their lands; but so 
long as they remained in possession they were entitled to collect all they could 
from the raiyats, and to take the profits arising from the assessment of waste 
lands and to levy tolls and miscellaneous imposts- Further, they were generally 
allowed a rusum or deduction from the valuation of the estate amounting to not 
less than one-twentieth of the total in land or money. 

257. Much that is of the greatest interest has been written concerning the 
Mr. Stirling’s account rights of these mulguzars and I might fill my report 
of tho Proprietors. with extracts; but it would be of little use now to 
go over this old and debatable ground, and I shall content myself with quoting the 
conclusions arrived at by Mr. Stirling as given in the 59th paragraph of his 
Minute.# 

In discussing the real nature of the rights and privileges of the zamindars, talookdars 
and maquddams, according to the former senses of the country, it is much casier £0 say what: 
they were not,than whatthey nmctually were. It is my decided Opinion, that from the 
hereditary character pervading so remarkably all the institutions of the Hindus, they ‘at all 
times possessed an im»)3rfoct title of property in their Offices, which was distinctly admitted 
and recognised by the practice of the Mogul Government, as evinced by the numerous 
authentic deeds Of sale extant, bearing the countersignature of the chicf kanungo Or his 
deputy. Tho following is an imperfect sketch of the functions and emoluments attaching to 
those offices. They had the right of collecting the Government revenue assessed On the land 
according £0 certain fixed rates, or dotermined proportions of the crop settled by Rajs 
Toder Mull, whose gencral Settlement was unquestionable the basis of all subsequent revenue 
management, if not the onty one known in the Province of Orissa, The chowdree and canangoe 
Zalookdars collected direct from the raiyats of the pahikasht villages, and through the moguddams 
from the moquddami ones. Both classes of hereditary Collectors and Mansigers were maliks 
of the Nafa and Nogsan within the limits specified, that is, they appropriated profits or surplus 
collections, and in return were responsible for deficiencies, unless they could show them t0 
be the rosult of some great and Overwhelming calamity of season. These profits would 
Obviously arise from persuading the raiyats tO cultivate the more valuable products in 
preference to those on which the jama was Originally assessed, and from encouraging the 
resort Of paki Or the extension Of tillage by thant raiyats by judicious arrangements in 
leasing out land that was waste, unOccapied, and uncultivated, but fit for cultivation at the 
period of the great general Settlement, or which had subsequently become reduced to that 
state. The privilege exercised of selling as well as leasing out portions Of the waste and 
jungly, or bunjwr kharij jama land has bofore baen noticed, The mugaddams sold in his Own 
village, with the knowledge and sanction of his superior, and the talukdar in his tenure at 
large with the sanction of the sudder kanungo, and {he concurrence of his colleagues. They 
had both a share of the sayer duties Or fwroiat rugm, and Of certain taxes On trade and 
artisuns mentioned always in the bills of sale, as the ‘Kool habosobat’ and ‘Mohterfa’, likewise 
Perquisitos Or tithes on fisheries; pasture grounds, gardens, woods, bamboo jungles, and the 
plains called Benapat, producing the grass universally used for thatching in this district 
({ Andropogon muricatum ). As far as I can understand, the resident raiyats of each village 
were cach entitled to a share of the firewood, benz grass, etc., sufficient for their home 
consumption, and to grazetheir own cattle on the plains fit for the purpose, without 
paying to anybody; but when & question arose as £0 disposing of produce to & stranger Or 
admitting strange cattle to graze, the talukdar Or mugaddam ( according to circumstances ) 
would be the Malik and conclude the bargain end arrangement. The sboyve article did not, 
‘I believe in general form a part of the public assessment, unless in cases where their value 
and amount were considerable. They were allowed also ground for building, Or khanaberi, 
and cultivated certain portion of land free of assessment for their substances, the nankar of 

‘ the talukdar being called khomar or nij-jote, and that Of the mugaddam ‘pitraleh, Or wutun. 
They levied further established rusum, the mugaddam from the ryOts of his own village and 
the talukdar from ths mugqa dims and the pahikasht villages. Being responsible jointly with 
the khandiat and chokoyans for fhe police of the country, they must of course have derived 
advantages from fines, forfeitures, bribes, etc, all of which with taxes on marriage, 80 
regularly tak3n under the Mahrattas as to have become an avowed impost in fhe revenue 
accounts, are rather of the nature of illicit perquisites according to the proper constitution 
-of the cauntry. 

258. On the acquisition of the Province by the British, engagements for 

Treatment of proprietors the payment of revenue were taken from the holders 
at the Conquest.{ of the several classes Of estates already mentioned 


- ¥ Pages I to LX of the Appendices to Mc. Toynbee’s “History of Orissa”. 
-† See Regulation XII of 1805, and Chapter X supra. 
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and borne on the revenue ro}l of the Mahrattas; also from the holders of the smal} 
falwuks and zamindaris only nominally included in large estates, and from hereditary 
mugaddams who for five years past had paid their revenue directly into the public 
treasury. To these were subsequently added the holders of lands of more than 75 
acres in extent which were alleged to have been held rent free or on a quit-rent but 
were resumed and assessed during the general enquiry into the validity of revenue 
free titles. Though not expressly so stated all these persons appear to have been 
regarded as “actual proprietors of the land”, (vide section VI of Regulation XII of 
1805) where mention is made of “zamindars, indc¢pendent talukdars, and other 
actual proprietors of lands”, 

In Section IV of Regulation V11 of 18292, it is declared “‘that it was in no 
degree the intention of Government to compromise private rights or privileges, Or 
to vest the Sadar Malguzars with any rights not previously possessed by them;” 
but in fact, either purposely or Owing to 2 misunderstanding of their true position, 
it appears that these collectors and payers of revenue were allowed all the rights 
of freehold proprietors, subject only to the liability to sale of their estates for 
default and to dispossession for improper conduct; and their various titles of 
Chaudhri, Kanungo, and Muquddam, soon merged into the more honorific 
appellation of Zamindar allowed to them all under the British regime. 


They have been permitted to enjoy a right of inheritance according to the 
Hindu law, and not according to the law of primogeniture which was in force 
previous to the British conquest. They have an almost unlimited right of 
partition; an absolute right of sale and transfer; and even on default receive the 
balance of the sale money after liquidating their debts £0 Government. 

If they refuse or are not allowed gettlement they still draw an income from 
the lands, and when they are in possession are not required to perform the police 
duties that formerly belonged to their office; some even live apart in other districts 
or provinces as mere devourers of the rent, almost without use or obligations. 


259- The incidents of the zamindar’s right in a temporarily-settled estate 
as it has grown up under nearly a century of 
British rule are as follows :— 

(1) Right to inherit according to the personal law of the proprietor. 

(2) Right to transfer the whole or any portion of the éstate. 

(3) Right to partition, subject to the limitations of the partition Law# for 

* the security of the revenue. 

(4) Fixity of the revenue demand for the term of settlement subject only 
to reductions for acquisition of land by Government. No abatements or 
remissions can be claimed as of right for any Calamity - 

(5) Right to the rents fixed in the settlement and, in villages not assigned 
to sub-proprietors, to all the profits of new cultivation and to the 
lawful increment in rents. 

(6) Right to all profits from the jungle waste, and other unassessed 
areas, and from fisheries in villages not assigned to sub-proprietors, 
subject to the prescriptive rights of the community to fuel, pasturage, 
common lands, and roadway. 

(7) Right to grant leases and create mtermediate tenures, though such are: 
only binding for the term of settlement. 

(8S) Right to compensation for land required by Government. 

(9) Right of co-sharer to open a separate account and pay his revenue 
separately into the treasury. 

(10) Right to engage for the revenue in-re-settlement, subject to the 
proviso that Government may exclude any person on the ground that 
his admission to Or continuance in the management would endanger 
the public tranquillity or otherwise be seriously detrimental ( section 
III, Regulation VII of 1822), 


(11) Right of recusant or excluded proprietor to malikana (section V 
Regulation VII, of 1829). (section V, 


(12) Obligation to treat ryots well and not to collect unauthorised cesses 
- (Regulation VIII of 1793 and section 74 of Act VIII of 1885). 


# Act VIII (BC)., of 1876 as amended by Act V (BCj, of 1897, i 


Incidents of Zamindari right. 
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(13) Obligation to give information to the police of any breach of the peace 
and Certain Cognisable offences (Code of Criminal Procedure). 


(14) Obligation to pay the revenue according to the Kists prescribed 
(Act XI of 1859). 


(15) Liability of the estate for sale in the event of failure to pay revenue 
before the latest day, the balance of the purchase money after 
satisfaction of all demands of Government going to the proprietors 
(Act XI of 1859). 


(16) Obligation to maintain patwaris and chaukidars where provided for 
in a settlement, and where not so provided to perform the duties of 
patwarss (Regulation XII of 1817). 

(17) Obligation to supply rasad (Regulation XI of 1806), 

260. Under the rule of the Moguls and Mahrattas the LL whom we 
recognised as proprietors of the soil were, in theor 
Sas at least, officers of Government, responsible 0 it for 
the revenue they collected as at the present day any tahsildar or collector of a 
district, and that being so, they. were of course not entitled to any remission. But 
when there was drought or serious floods the cultivator did not pay his rent, and 
there is every reason to believe, as is commonly alleged, that the Native rulers 
recognised such calamities as a valid excuse for short payments, so that the actual 
collections always fe]l short of the full demand. When we first conquered the 
Province the Bengal Regulations were extended to it, and the assessment, which 
under the Mahrattas had included 2 Considerable margin for remissions and 
deductions, became a fixed and invariable debt to be discharged to the day on pain 
of loss of the property. The Bengal Regulations, unlike those of the temporarily- 
settld western provinces, recognise no claim t0 remissions On the part of the 
malguzars, and Orissa is a province peculiarly liable to suffer from the extremes 

of drought and flood. 


The consequences of the.attempt to engraft the rigid administration of the 
permanently-settled province on & country and people wholly unsuited to it, how 
one after another the estates of the oldest families of Orissa were sold up and 
Passed into the hands of Bengali adventurers, how even these failed to meet the 
revenue demand, and collections fell as low as 65 percent and the paiks rose in 
rebellion, has already been described in paragraphs 243 to 248. In later years 
the Government was more liberal; in 1634-35 Rs. 1,686,942 or an eighth of the total 
revenue was remitted on account of floods.-* Jn 1836-37 a severe drought 
desolated the Province and Rs. 4,52,432 was remitted. In 1837-38 2 similar 
calamity occurred causing & further remission of Rs. 6,87,146. In 1842-483 the 
Province a third time suffered from an early cessation of the periodical rains and 
Rs, 4,856,625 of the revenue was remitted. Mr. Commiszioner Mills gave it as his 
opinion that under the just and liberal terms of the Settlement of 1837 zamindars 
ought to bear all ordinary losses, but that where damage was extensive, it 
would be ruinous to the sufferers to refuse remissions Commensurate with the 
injury Sustained He strongly deprecated suspensions of the demand, urging the 
advantages of absolute remissions to the extent of even & fourth of the loss 
sustained. After this was written the remissions down to 1866 were not so large as 
in the years already referred to, but altogether in.that period of thirty-six years 


upwards of 45 lakhs or three years’ revenue was remitted, as shown ih the following 
statement + :— 


Cuttack. Purl. Balasore. 
No. of years Trotal amount. fo, of years, - Total amount, fo. of Fears, Total amount” 
Rs. Rs. Rs. 
‘For inundation... 8 8,08,876 24 5,39,619 14 6,25,844 
For drought ... 5 14,25,000 6 ଓ5,835,136 ୨ ଓ;18,660 
Total’ |... 18 2୨,388,889 30 10,75,355 ୨8 19,44,504 


Since 1866 no remissions of land revenue have been made, though certain 
sums have been written off in the Government Khas mahbals; 2. g-, from 1884 to 
1897 remissions in the Khurda Khas mahal amounted to g little over 4 per Gent. 

* Figures from Mr, Mills’ Note of 18417. 
F See Report of Committee on Toundation of 1866. 
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er annum, the annual demand being less than 3 lakhs. Probably there has been 
no such urgent necessity for relief, the resources of the province having largely 
increased while the land revenue remained stationary, and at the same time the 
Construction of canals and the improvement of the embankment system must have 
greatly decreased the liability to injury from the vicissitudes of the season, in 
Cuttack if not in the other districts. 


When the form of kabuliyat was under consideration the question was 
raised whether it would not be well to make some special legislative provision for 
temporarily-settled areas in which the relative incidence of land revenue in naturally 
higher than in permanently-settled Bengal- It appeared, however, very doubtful 
whether any condition whereby zimindars should be debarred from collecting rents 
for a particular period would be acceptable to or observed by them, and in & 
letter No. 3429, dated the 20th November, 1897 from the Government of Benga] to 
the Secretary to the Board of Revenue it was ruled that suspensions and 
remissions should be entirely in the option of Government, and granted when 
necessary, as of grade. These orders are embodied in clauses 2 and 5 of the 
kabuliyat, which are as follows ;— 

Clause £.— I hereby admit that T have no right or claim to any abatement of revenue 
on the ground of inundation and drought or other calamities Of seasOn. 

Clause 5.— 1 recognise and admit that GOvernment has the right to maintain Or 
abandon any public embankments or drainage works upon my estate Or On neighbouring land, 
and that payment of the land revenue of my estate is not to be dependant upon such 
maintenance Or to be affected by such abandonment, +* 

261. Tt is to be noted that it is only in villages or portions of villages in the 

Right to reeeivo rents direct possession of the zamindar, ¢,¢e-., hastabud, 

for new cultivation. that he can claim rents on newly cultivated lands. 
“In villages in the possession of sub-proprietors, ¢. e-. muguddams, etc-, the latter 
have the right to all the profits from waste landse The right is declared in clause 
6 of the kabuliyat. 

262. The profits from waste lands include those from surface quarries, or 
from brick making, lime-burning etc., but do not 
include the right to metals that are mined- There 
has been a good deal of doubt and uncertainty as to the respective rights of the 
‘Government and the land owners to minerals in Bengal. In Orissa there are no 
mines, and the profits from eandstone amd laterite quarries have been allowed to 
zamindars; but it has now been authoritatively decided by the Supreme Govern- 
ment that the right to minerals in all temporarily-sett]ed areas belongs to 
Government, and this decision has been embodied in the kabuliyat, limestone and 
laterite being expressly excepted- The Clause (No. 7) runs— 

1 admit that Government has the right to all minerals in my estate, including 
laterite and limestone, and that in case minerals are found Government is entitled to them 
and to right of way, and to all other reasonable facilities for working and carrying away such 
‘minerals, 

263. The zamindar has the sole right in his hastabud villages to the sale of 
. ember on uncleared lands, but the resident tenants 

have in general a prescriptive right to take for 
their own use firewood in scrub jungle, and grass for thatching, and to graze their 
eattle upon some or all of the waste lands of the village (vide paragraph 474 infra)- 


In most estates this right is admitted, but this has not always been the case, 
and the National Society of BalasOre have raised objections to the record made in this 
Settlement of the rights of the community, and so long ago as 1821 Mr. Stirling 
wrote in paragraph 79 of his Minute, that one of the evils consequent on the 
recognition of the proprietary right was that the great zamindars had pretty 
generally assumed the whole produce of the jungles, thé thatching grass and the 
grazing grounds to be their exclusive property, and refused to allow the resident 
raiyats of adjoining Villages to share in these natural advantages.. There ig 
however, abundant evidence that the right existed, and if in soma Villages it was 
not exercised this was because the zamindars strong enough to withhold from the 
tenants their customary privileges. We have therefore set apart and exempted from 
assessment lands whereon the tenants of a village may graze their cattle without 
let or charge, and also a bit of common land for the cremation or interment of the 


Right to profits from waste lands. 


Rights to profits from jungle, etc. 


# See also paragraph 561 and Appendix A as to the form of Kabuliyats 
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These lands have been protected by clause 6 of the kabuliyat, which runs 
as follows:— 

I hereby bind myself {0 preserve as grazing grounds, cremation grounds, and reserved 
fanks the plots specified in the schedule hereunto annexed, and not to allow any person tO 
‘cultivate such plots Or any portion thereof, and I will not collect any rent on accoun§ 
thereof so long as this lease continues in forcc. I also bind myself not to collect any money 
. a8 grazing charge in respect of any of he aforesaid plots and to take action in the Courts to 
eject trespassers from the plots hereby reserved, if the Collector require me to do so. 

Jt is to be understood that this provision is not intended to deprive the 
proprietors of the right to take payment for the grazing of cattle of other villages 
on these or other pasture lands. In some estates a considerable income is derived 
from the herds of buffaloes brought to graze on the palanda lands, though these are 
of greatest value in the permanently-settled estates On the sea coast. In the bhile 
of Tikan and Kalamatia the practice was 60 general that it was thought fit to 
assess the profits, but as a rule the policy has been to ignore all rent charges for 
grazing. The right of the zamindar to the fruit and timber of trees on leased lands 
18 discussed in treating of tenant right, paragrapn 342 of this chapter. The right 
to thatching grass on the prairies (benapat) is a frequent cause of disputes between 
.Jandlords and tenants; the former find it more profitable t0 keep the land under 
grass, for which there is always a large demand, while the tenants naturally want 
possession of the land, as it is easily reclaimed and generally fertile, and then they 
plough and sow without permission until the zamindar intervenes and they find 
themselves in the civil or criminal courts, 


264. It is doubtful whether under Mogul or Mahratta rule the zamindars Of 
Right to grant Leases and the plains had any right to crcate permanent inter- 
ereatein termediate tenures. mediate tenures between themselves and their 
raiyats, Mr. Stirling says in his Minute that he doubts the existence of muqaddams 
appointed temporarily by zamindars except under Our Government; and certainly 
guch cases were very rare, though in Taluk Bisnabar at least Mr, Mills has 
recorded that the muqaddams were created by the zamindar. The latter tried to 
make out that the tenures were not really mugaddamt, but the decision was against 
him. Sarbardhkkars were more commonly appointed, but they were in their incep- 
tion of the nature rather of collecting agents Or farmers than of permanent tenure- 
holders. XKharida tenures, on the other hand were created by sales of waste lands 
which were ez-hypothess untenanted before. 

The early regulations limited the term for which tenures might be created 

‘fo ten years (Regulation XLIV of 1783). This rule was abrogated by Regulation 
V of 1812, but by the very nature of a temporary settlement any under-tenure could 

‘only bs valid as against Government for the term of the settlement and sections 
191 and 192 of the Bengal Tenancy Act recently extended to Orissa expressly 
reserve the power of assessing at a fair rent,on re-settlement, and tenure created 
by a zamindar in a temporarily-settled area- Such tenures were, under the regula- 
tions, voidable on sale for arrears of revenue, and under Section 52 of Act XI of 
1859, the purchaser of an estate now acquires it free from all encumbrances imposed 
upon it after the time of Settlement with certain exceptions. 

This section indeed goes 50 far as to provide for the annulling of agreements 
with raiyats if made since the settlement, and for taking & higher rent in Cases 
where persons held their lands under engagements stipulating for a lower rent than 

‘would have been justly demandable. This would enable the purchaser to resume 
all rent free or quit rent grants not recognised in the Settlement. 

265: The zamindar was originally a representative of the ruling power and 
. Obligation to treat raiyats well and by no means the last of his duties was to keep the 
not to collect unauthorised cesses. raiyats prosperous and contented : and this was sO 
is clear from the following extracts of sdanads,taken from those printed with 
Mr. Stirling's Minute : y 

Sanad of appointment of Chaudhri,—Since we have appointed you to the above khidmat 
(service) of Chauduri......it is Ordered therefore that you adopt measures for extending tha 
‘cultivation of the:lands, keep the raiyats prosperous and contented, and discharge without fail 
to revenue of the Government. a 4 
Si intment of Wilaitt Kanungo Taolukdor,—He must in faturs discharge 
‘the auties of Bi appointee pay rbeuleey {he revenue of the several villages kist by kist. 
:keep the raiyats happy and contented, so exert himselfjthat the signs of improving cultivation 
become daily more and more perceptible, take care that zeraiti land shall not fall out of caltiva- 
‘tion nor inferior products be sown in the place of the more valuable Ones, and should any 
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thefts or robberies occur he will assist in tracing out the offenders and recovering the pro. 
perty; he will also abstain from levying abwabs. 
Sanad of appointment of Zamindar Mugaddam.—It;will be the duty of the aforesaid 
grantee to discharge the duties of Dis Office with honesty and fidelity, to keep the raiyats pros- 
erous and contented, £0 exert himself in improving tho lands, not to suffer productive land to 
come waste, not to attempt to bring into cultivation ground tbat is utterly unfit for tillage, 
£0 psy the public dues regularly according to Aistbunde, tO appropriate to. himself whatever 
profit may result from the management of the zamindari and mugaddam in question, and to 
respect the devottar, brahmottar, khairdat, and other rent-free tenures which have existed from 
ancient times. 

Such were the duties of the old talukdars, and the proclamation of 15th 
September 1804 expressly continued to them the same responsibilities and provided 
that all authorised abwabs should be incorporated with the land rent and that 
nothing but what was there expressed should bs taken. 


This has ever since been, and is still the law, though there are most discre- 
pant rulings as to what are authorised and what are not authorised cesses. Collec- 
tions on account of markets, ferries, 6tc., are not abwabs though they probably 
come under the head of Sair and are as such forbidden by Section XXXI of 
Regulation XII of 1805. In the following paragraphs I deal with the collections 
other than rent made by landlords from their tenants. 


266. The cases recognised by law are (1) Road cess at 2 pice per rupee; 
Cesses and other (2) Public works cess at 2 pice per rupee; (3) 
miscellaneous collections. Zamindari dak cess at one pice per rupee. ‘These 
Cesses are paid by the Zamindars who under Act IX (B.C.) of 1880 are entitled to 
recover half an anna in the rupee from their tenants and under Act VIII (B. C.) of 
1862 as much of the dak cess as tenants agree to pay. In fact they collect more, 
and an attempt has been made in this Settlement to ascertain the amounts actually 
taken in different forms. 


It is difficult to make any general statement as to the amount of the illegal 
collections- They vary from district to district, from estate t0 estate, and from 
village to villlage; indeed, one may almost say that they vary from raiyat tO raiyat, 
for the weak will pay when the stronger do not. For the district of Puri Mr. H. 
McPherson gives following account of the exactions recognised :— 


The most common forms of exaction were the following :— 


Road and Public Works Cess, collected at higher than authorised rates.—The raiyat 
should have paid six pies on the rupee Of rent. The contribution varied from six pies to 
Abwabs in the Puri District. two annas per rupee. 


Zamindari Dak Cess was similarly levied from raiyats instead Of being borne by the 
Zzamindar. 


Sunia Salami or Bheti.—A present of usually one rupee per village made to the 
Zamindar or muqaddum on New Year’s day (August-September). 


Dakhhil-Khart? Rasam.—A mutation fee for record of name on transfer of holding 
calculated usually on the amount of consideration money as 2 rule As- 2 per rupee in thant 
land, As. 4 per rupee on pah:i and lakhiraj land“ This if confined within these limits is not an 
illegal cess, but if the charges are more extravagant, the mutation fee really becomes a form of 
extortion, 


Chandan Jatra Kharcha or Gand: .«——A cess of three 
zamindar tO meet the expenses Of the Chandan Jatra. 


Patita Paban Kharcha.—A similar cess Of two annas per house levied at the Doljatra 
in the southern Parganas, 


Purnima Kharcha .—A levy in kind made from the goala caste every full moon-usuall 
one-eight seer Of ghee, yY 


Bidha Tavana or China or Magan.—A present levied by the zamindar on the Occasion 
of marriage ceremonies said to be taken also at funerals. When taken in cash. it is usually 
As. ae 6 or ର a CC he taken in kind, it consists Of varying 
quantities of betel leaves and nuts-usually of the former and 10 of thel , 

(merchant) class give instead one or two eloths. Batter. E06 Huta 


. Bisodhant.—A fee paid by the raiyat at the time of getting aquittance receipt f 
year’s rent. The fee varies from three pies {0 one anna p Fup of rant It is ନ 
at the November kist collection. Kharada pont and Gomastah kharch dO not seem to differ 


much from Bisodhans except that they are taken at-both kists and a: I 
Bisodhani, re usually less than the 


Piada Kharcha .—A similar exaction to the above, usually of three Di 
made nominally to cover the cost of maintaining collection poona lei 


Rafa Kharch is still another name or another form of the bisodhant imposition, 


pies per rupee of rent levied by the 
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_ Sewas or “Extras” is the expression sometimes used £0 cover all the foregoing excess 
collections, but it in some cases denOtes the addition taken £0 cover interest On arrears of 
rent; arrears aro often charged at 25 per cent. 


In addition to the above, the zamindar bas many other ways of aggrandising himself 
at the expense of his raiyats- When he constructs a small irrigation bandAh for them, he levies 
more than the cost by a cess which he calls “ Panikar” Or water rent. When he allows & 
raiyat to break up new land he takes in advance & “patfa salami.” When the amount is small, 
say Re, 1 per acre, the transaction js of no importance. Jf it is large, it really takes the 
place of rent. It came to light in the dalwua tract of the Sar lake that the salami, thus 
annually levied was Re, 1 per acre. In no other part of the district did there seem to be 
ground for suspecting that true rents were being concealed under this disguise,—In the 
khatians of resettlement the amount of road and public works cesses has been clearly noted 
below the rent, and.it has been declared in the margin that the zamindar has no title to 
collect more than the total thus made up. How far the record will protect tbe raiyat from 
illegal exactions remains to be seen. The raiyat during re-settlement operations has received 
a sound education and acquired an acquainttance with his rights that he has never before 
possessed. It is to be hoped that the way of the despotic zamindar has at least been made 
more difficult. 

In Cuttack the exactions may be grouped 
under three heads :— 

(1) Lawful cesses collected at unauthorised rates, 

(2) Cesses connected with the granting of rent receipts and forming 
one of the perquisites of the collecting agency - 

(3) Miscellaneous collections on special occasions. 

First, Road and Public Works cess:—This is lawfully recoverable at the 
rate of six ples-per rupee of rent from raiyats; at one anna per rupee from rent- 
free holders, and at intervening rates from tenure-holders- In practice it is 
generally recovered at one anna the rupee from all tenants, 6xcept in the estates 
of the larger zamindars- Where it is taken at more that one anna per rupee it 
generally includes zamindari dak cess and other unspecified abwabs. 

Second, Zamindart Dak Cess or “dak dehatt*’, This is levied from 
zamindars at the rate of one pice per rupee of rental to pay for the carriage of ° 
letters in the mufassal, and is not legally recoverable from the raiyat except with 
his consent. In practice, it is generally collected from the raiyat either separately 
or else as part of the road and public works cess. 

The following table, compiled from some of the completion reports, shows 
how great the variation in the practice is :— 

ROAD AND PUBLIC 


Abwabs in the Cuttack District, 


WORK CESS : 
PARGANA, RATE PER RUPEE! ZEMINDARI DAK CESS: HOW LEVIED] 
pri 
From To 
As. P. As. P. 
" 0 N } Not collected. 
Benahar 1 0 2 0 Included in road cess. 
Beruan 1 0 1 0 Three pies. pi 
Balubisi 0 6 0 6 Nil. 
Dalijors 0 6 ଠ0 6 Three pies. 
Dolgram 1 06 1 0 Included in road cess. 
Kodinda 0 6» 1 0 Generally included in 
road cess, 
Kubunda Jaipur ..«- 0 6 1 0* 
Hariharpur ର 0 6 0 6 
Paina, 1 0 1 0 
Katia ବଡ 0 6 0 6 Three pies, 
Tisania ee 1 0 i 0 
Karimul ହୋ 1. 0 1 ଓ Six pies. 
Kanchikhand ଶଶିଛ 0° 6 + 
Tappankhand Pe 0 6 
Tikan PP 0 6 0 6 
Chaudakulat ଡଃ 0 6 0 6 | 


Of the cesses connected with the collection of rent the most common are— 
(1) Kharrapani.—A payment of one to two pice per rupse of rent made- 
to the gomasia who grants pauts or receipt. This is almostjuniversal, 
amd forms a large part of the remuneration of the collecting agency. 


¥ The higher rate is generally for bazyafti lands only. 
† At one anna for bazyafti only. 
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(2) Bisodhant—A pay ment of a few annas for the Bisodkant acquaintance 
in full, not very common- 

(83) Kist-Khilat Siwat,.—A collection as six annas per rupee on arrears. 
This is not common, as no interest is usually charged on arrears; it is 
mentioned in Beruan only. 

(4) Bata.—At one anna per rupee for payments made in copper. It 
appears to be almost obsolete. 

(5) Piada Kharcha.—Generally a pice per ruppee, payable to the pson 
sent to collect arrears. If may be regarded as a process-fee and is 
very general; it does not however find any place in the accounts. 

(6) Magan.—Taken on payments of produce rent. Recorded in Chauda- 
kulat at 3 seers per bharan of paddy. 


The following abstract from the completion reports show the amounts 
ascertained to be eollected :— 


PARGANA. EHARBAPANI. BISODHANIT. PIADA KHARCHA. 
Asureswar 2 pice per Re. 1 
Beruan Ditto ନ 
Balubisi Ditto on pice (pautt 
Kharch)- 

Dolgranma 1 anna to 4 annas 
Katia (Fard Shikar) 

2 pice per Re. 1 
Hatimunda 1 to 2 pice per Re. 1 4 annas 
Kuhunda Jaipur 1 pice per Re. 1 ନଃ cas 
Kodinda ର 2 pice per Ree 1 କା 1 pice per Re. 1. 
Hariharpur ସି Ditto fi 
Kate ନ Ditto 
Karimul & Padampur.... Ditto 
Kerualkhand and 
Ranchikhand Ditto 
Tappankhand Ditto oon 
“Tikan-Chaudakulat 1 to 1} pice per Re. 1. 2 to 6 pice. 


Miscellaneous collections. 


(1) Suniia Bhett or Sunia Salami.—This is a payment to the zamindar on 
‘the first day of the agricultural year. It is made generally by the well-to-do raiyats, 
and the manufacturing and artisan classes, and consists Of a small payment in 
money or kind in return for a feast given by the zamindar. A well-to-do thant 
raiyat may pay from one ann& to two rup8es; the sweet-msat-seller will give sweet- 
meats, the cowherd a dish of curds, the blacksmith 2 knife, the sweeper a basket, 
and so on, each after his kind. In some parts, again, the villagers club together 
and ‘make a lump payment, but this is not common. The practice is very general, 
but the amount and form of pay ments varies from estate to estate and from village 
to village; indeed, it is hardly a compulsory payment anymore than & Christmas box 
-Or an Easter egg, but rather a present to retain the goodwill of the landlord. 


(2) Bahachina, Bibahapan or Bibahatdina is a present to the zamindar 
made on the occasion of & wedding in the Awtwuas Or trading classes, and some times 
in the lower class of cultivators, in return for which the zamindar presents them 
with the firewood that they require. The amount varies very widely—in Parganas 
Kate we find four annas paid by the bride’s father and eight annas for the bride- 
groom; in Kodinda the payments are from eight annas {0 one rupee; in Katia as high 
.as Re. 1 to Rs. 4 paid only by bridegrooms of the hatwua class; the same in Tisania 
and Dolgram,; in Karimul and Padampur as high as two rupees eight annas for a son,. 
:and One rupee four annas for a daughter. 


(3) Kuanar Purnima.,—A payment in kind of the same nature as the Sunia 
Bhets made on the first full moon after the Dasahara. 


(4) Hadi Kharcha.—Four annas {0 One rupee per tenant to meet the 
£xpanses of religious festivities. 


} | (5) Holi Jatra—At§ one pice per rupee of rent for the expenses of the Holi 
estival. 
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(6) Rasad Kharcha.—At one pice per rupee to meet the expense of finding 
supplies, (rasad) for any high official touring in the neighbourhood- 

(7) Magan or Mathout or Channa.— Subscriptions or cesses levied for 
special purposes. Such are taken On the Occasion of the zamindar’s wedding; for 
the founding of a school; forthe promotion of an agricultural show, In fact, it 
may be said that, with a few honourable exceptions, whenever a zamindar comes 
forward with a liberal subscription to a public fund the raiyats contribute towards 
it in the form of a special cess. 


(8) Hatkaur, or market dues, form another source of income, though these 
will hardly come under the head of abwabs. Generally a zamindar farms out the 
hat, but if he does not. he realises a small ground rent from any merchant with a 
permanent shop, and also takes a handful of grain from each purcbaser and a few 
pice on every sale of livestock or merchandise, 


(9) Mutation Fees are commonly taken on the occasion of all changes of 
tenancy. In the event of sale I find that in Kodinda the vendor pays a salams of a 
couple of rupees, while the vendee in the case of a thant or paht holding pays one- 
fourth of the purchase mon6y to the zamindar. Generally Re. 1 is the least amount 
taken on any sale, and the new tenant has to make good all outstanding arrears 
before he obtains recognition. A fee cajled patta salumt is generally collected as 
premium on every new lease of land. 

(109) Embankment Cess.—This is collected in Sailo at one pice per rupee 
for the maintenance of the zamindari embankments, I am not aware of its being 
taken in apy other pargana. 


It is in Balasore that these extra Collections are most prevalent, and have 
probably prevented the rise of the rents up to the 
level they would naturally have reached. Mr. 
Kingsford in his report estimates the total of the regular cesses at four to five annas 
on the rupee of rent, while powerful zamindars are able to extort about two annas 
more per rupee in the form of extraordinary demands, and their tendency is to 
increase, the imposition of a new cess being attended with less difficulty than the 
enhancement of rents. He instamces the following regular demands :— 


(@) Road and public Works cess is realised nearly always at the rate of 
one anna in the rupee, and sometimes one-and-a-half annas are taken 
on this account and three pies psr rupee of rent as dak cess, The 
legitimate demand being only six pies, the result is that the tenants 
defray the whole of the cess. 


(8) Bisodhani—This is paid at the rate sometimes of six pies, but 
generally of one anna for the holding on receipt by the tenant of a 
bisodhan or quittance in full for the year’s rent, A portion of this 
' fee goes to the amla. : 


(6) Bibahachina or Bahachina—A marriage due paid by the father of the 
bride or by the parents of both parties separately. The amount varies, 
but the father of the bridegroom is generally mulcted from Rs.2 to 
Rs. 4, and the father of the bride from Re. 1 to Rs. 2/~. Some 
mahaprasad and betelnuts accompany the fee. Sometimes the better 
class pay the due in cloths and eatables only, and occasionally they are 
altogether exempted. The due is in reality & description of registration 
fee and ensures that the zamindar will not deny knowledge of the 
marriage in a possible dispute regarding inheritance. 

{d) Sunsabhett—Paid on the first day of the year as an acknowledgment 
of the zamindar’s authority. It varies with the raiyat’s circumstances. 
Thant raiyats and collecting sarbarghkars pay sums varying from two 
annas to several rupees, while to the zamindar they offer prerents, the 
Brahman & pair of threads or a cocoanut, the blacksmith a knife, the 
Teli some turmeric, and the chaukidars and cultivators fruits and 
vegetables. The zamindar, however, gains little profit on this occasion, 
since he has to distribute cloths to his servants, to feed the villagers 
and to hold an expensive puja. In Some ‘estates the fee’ has been 
commuted to a cash pay ment made with the.rent.- 


{e)` Magan.—These are miscellaneous subscriptions raised for meeting 
various expenses of the zamindar, and include &bibaha- magan for 


Abwabs in Balasore. 
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marriage in his family, karma magan for a funeral, and Magans for the 
festivals of Durga Puja, Dol jatra, Chandan jatra and Rahas jatra or 
for the purpose of erecting a shrine. This due varies from three pies 
to four annas per rupse of rent or per acre of land, or from eight 
annas to Rs. 2 for every plough, according to the caprice of the 
zamindar, but cases occurred before the present settlement operations 
of sums varying from Rs. 5 to Rs. 10 per acre being realised, A list 
is always drawn up showing the amount which each tenant is to pay. 


(7) Salami ot Nazarana :—These are impositions for which any pretext 
suffices. A salami called Paria, Uthia or Charbast varying from 
Rs. 2 to Rs. 10 is paid by a tenant desirous of cultivating new land- 
Another is exacted when the zamindar first visits his estate or comes 
to it after a long interval, or when the raiyat pays his first visit to 
the landlord or invites the latter to his home. A tenant who has 
bettered his circumstances and perhaps returned from Calcutta with 
savings is not allowed to enjoy them without purchasing the 
complaisance of the zamindar- The domestic servant returning from 
Calcutta to his home on leave is always bled to some purpose. These 
salami vary in amount from eight apnas to Rs. 50 and more, according 
to the circumstances of the tenant and the strength and capacity of 
the zamindar.- The latter never travels in an extensive zamindari 
without recouping himself for much more than the expenses of his 
journey. I have been told by an eye-witness of an Uriya zamindar 
visiting Calcutta and holding a levee of the coolies and sardars from his 
estate at work in Calcutta. Each sardar was called On to pay Rs. 10 
while one rupee was taken from every coolie, and to add dignity to the 
ceremony it was insisted that the payments should be enclosed in 
purses and presented finally by the sardadrse Where a tenant’s 
circumstances have so far improved that he is able to build himself & 
house in exchange for a but, he is not allowed to do so without some 
method being devised by his zamindar for exacting a fine upon his 
propsrty. Thus in one case when the house had been duly built, and 
the neighbours and Brabmans invited to the Occasion of house-warming 
( if such a term is applicable in this country ), the landlord issued 
orders to the Brabmans that they were not to attend; but the absence 
of these honoured guests would have robbed the function of all 
ceremony and state, and sooner than undergo such a2 mortification the 
{tenant by a donation of Rs. 50 to the zamindar secured the withdrawal 
of the obnoxious order. Lately a certain influential zamindar 
proposed, it is said, to procure an elephant, and his tenants, were 
mulcted in Rs, 700 towards the cost of the purchase, It ig not stated 
that every zamindar practises these extortions; they vary in propor- 
tion with his ability £0 exact them and his power of inflicting punish- 
ment for refusal- The methods of dealing with refractory tenants 
exhibit both brutality and ingeunity. Besides being rendered subject 
to the attention and touch of low-caste peéons, they are declared 
ntapaniband, that is, debarred from fire and water, which no villager 
may supply to them without incurring the zamindar’s displeasure. 
They are denied the aid of the village servants, and can Obtain neither 
the dhoba to wash for them nor the bhandart to shave them. It is 
not surprising that they usually end in purchasing comfort by 
submission to the demand. 

(9) Dakhil Kharog or Mutation :—The fees have been already noted in 
paragraph 161 supra. 

(hk Tahasit Kharcha or Tahars—A. fee varying from half gn anna to 


two annas in the rupee of rent, levied annually for the maintenance: 
of a collection staff. 


(1) Pigadamiads or Talabana.—Varying from one-and-a-half to three 
annas per diem and realised from a tenant by the peon sent either to: 
demand rent or to summon him to the zamindari cutchkerry. A portion 
of this fee goes to the pocket of the peon, and it varies. .with the 
number of days he is engaged. Very often a peon goes each day to a 
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raiyat’s house {0 demand arrears, and when the talabana thus reaches: 
.a considerable sum & portion of it is remitted. 


(}) Jarimana.—Petty cases are often enquired into and disposed of on 
complaint by either of the parties or by agreement between them to 
refer the matter to the zamindar. A fine varying in amount is 
inflicted on the aggressor; I believe a number of cases are thus 
disposed of and in many respects this jurisdiction of the zamindars is 
of service. The fines inflicted often reach z& considerable annual 
8Ume 

(£) Patsala Kharach.—To defray the cost of maintenance of a echool at 
the zamindar’s residence, generally three pies per head. 

(1) Nack Salami.-—To enable the zamindar to keep a party of nautch 
girls, the same amount. 

(mm) Rahadars is the cost of sending remittances to the Treasury under 
escort; the same amount. 

(n) Thant Kharcha paid by the thant raiyats as a fee to retain the 
services of the gumashta and amin for the purpose of remeasuring 
his holding or laying down the boundary. This amounts to two or 
three annas per holding. 


To some of these cesses there is no great objection; a tenant is more 
likely to get a receipt punctually if there is a fixed small payment to be made for 
1t, and the giving of Occasional presents to the zamindar tends 0 preserve amicable 
relations In some cases the kharcha is really a part of the rent devoted to & 
particular purpose and has in this Settlement been incorporated with the rent as 
provided by Regulation XII of 1805. Rents have in the present Settlement been 
fixed at what it was thought right that the tenants should pay, and for the future 
it is undesirable that any abwabs, except perhaps the fee for rent receipts and the 
sunta-bheté should be allowed. Clause 3 of the kabuliyat deals with this part of 
a Zzamindar’s obligation, and runs :— 

I hereby bind myself to respect the rights of all tenure-holders, under-tenure-holders 
raiyats, under-raiyats, and other tenants as recorded in the Settlement papers, and not to 
collect from them any higher rents than those recorded in the present settlement proceedings 
Obberwise than after legal enhancement. 

267. The Patwart or village accountant ( the Bhot of the early Hindu 
period ) was once a recognised member of the 
village community and was paid by a grant in 
land. He was a subordinate of the Pargana officials to whom he submitted his 
returns, and when the officials became proprietors the natural tendency was for 
the patwart to lapse into the position of their servant. 


As early as 1803 regulations were made for the better control of these 
village accountants, and Regulation X11 of 1617 defined their position apd duties, 
and made full provision for their appointment and dismissal. The principle of 
laissez-faire in all that concerned the domestic and social economy of the people 
led to a neglect of the patwart, and by the time of the last Settlement it would 
appear that the patwaris had come to be the zamindars’ servants, and were grouped 
by estates rather than by villages. At the last Settlement the principle followed 
was in large estates (paying more than Rs. 500 as Government revenue), to allow & 
grant of land for the maintenance of the patwart, but in small estates all potwars 
jJagir were resumed and the zamindar left to make his own arrangements for the 
maintenance of a patwart under Regulation XII of 1817. The result of these 
orders was that, except in a small number of the larger estates, patwaris ceased to 
exist; little use was made of those who survived, and the power of making 
zamindars submit the returns prescribed for Paiwaris (section 30, Regulation XII’ 
of 1817) was scarcely used at all. The obligation, however, remains, and though 
the present settlement has removed the last of the existing patwaris, care has 
been taken to recapitulate in the Zabulyat the zamindars obligation to file papers: 
when called upon. The clause runs :— 

I hereby engage {0 file in such public office as may be prescribed, any measurement, 
collection, or zamindari papers that may be from time tO time called for from me by the 
Collector, or by any officer duly empowered under tho rales framed by the Board of Revenue 
for the maintenance and correction of survey and settlement records : and to obey all the 


as contained in these rules without any Objections so long as this lease continues 
in force, ' . 


Obligation to maintein patwaris, etc. 
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268. For failure to pay the revenue demand kist by kist the formar 
remedy was a personal one by a warrant (dsstaZ) 
against the person and property of the defaulter, and 
long after this practice had basen declared illegal it continued t0 be commonly 
employ3ad in Orissa. Unler the present law, how3ver, th3 estate is hypothecated for 
“he revenue and for failure to pay is liable to sale Out and out under Act XI of 1859- 

For other breaches of obligations there are two possible rems3dies, cither 

exclusion from engagement, Or, if ths breach is also & braach of the criminal law, 
prosecution in the criminal courts. 
l The dispossession for notoriously bad conduct and the exclusion from 
engagement of dangerous characters appaar to bs contemblated by cliuss 2 of 
she Proclamation of 15th Saptembesr 18)3, and by section LIT of Regulation VII 
of 1822, but I am not aware that these provisions have ever bsen used excep; in 
such extrem’ cases as that of the rebellion of ths Ruja of Kburda, and the 
provision in clauss II of the naw kabuliyat appsars to go bsyond anything 
contemplated by the framers of these regulations. It practically places the 
proprietors in the position that they occupied before ths conquest, but is of coitrse 
intended to be used with the very greatest moderation and to provide the 
executive authorities with an ultimate power of compulsion, if jw zZamindar 
deliberately parsists in riding rough-shod over his obligations. The clause runs as 
follows :— 

On breach of ‘the above conditions, or on failure to psrform any of the 
duties imposed upon me by ths above ten clauses, I hereby acknowledge on behalf 
of myself, my hair;, and representatives that, in addition to any other penalties to 
which I may be liable, the Collector may, with the sanction of th3 Board of 
Revenue, take my estate under £has management and pay me malikanw as providad 
in sections III and V, Regulation VII of 1822. 

269. The number of temporarily-settled estates in the Province is shown 
in the following table :— 


Penalty for breach of the obligations. 


Number and classification of estates. 


ree 


Nae {| From Re.0 | Rs, 11 Rs.51 | Rs 100 {Rs 1,000 | Rs, 5,000 |! 
OF । to § to: to : to to to jover Rs. 10,000. ‘Total. 
Disraict4 Rs. 10. ! Re. 50. 100. ¡¦ Re 1,000, [ Rs. 5,000. | Hs. 10,000. । 


Ez ଏ a a 
No. Revenne.! No. Revenuc. { 0. Revenue. No. Revenue. No. iRevenue.; No. Revonue,| No. Revenue.! No. iftovenue. 


| ¦ | 
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1 2 ¡ 3 ¡ 4 ¦ 5 [ 6 | ¢ | s 9 | 10 | 1 {12 18 [14 415 16 | 17 
i th 4 
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Cuttack, 981° | 5,209 11,4571 37,513 | 594. 42,654 1,204 3,82,503 185 : 3,67,542! 92 ¦ 1,53.384 5 | 109,608 4,419†¦19,89,415 
salasore. 146 796 { $33୧¦ 10,540 | ୭3 17,559 | 523 1,62,715¡101 | 2,08,562{ 15 | 1,03,820. 6 ¡ 1,15,017|1,412:| 624,607 
Purl. | 46 } a1 1 106’ 3.013 | 78! 6.035 | 211 ‘63483! 37 ¡ “¢4;50+! 9 ! 19/630 5 ¦ 2i1G:604) ' 485] 376.628 
Total _ 1,178 6,316 1,910 51,003 | 010 69.295 (1,933, 6.03.7 /11324 ! 6,50.6 )> ._ 30 : 2,75,934' 16 ` ¡{ 4,40,827, 6,346 | 20,990,650 
FB । । " 
ahals a ; 
Cnttack| 1. | gj i 5 4 57 | 1 105 Pe ie “କୁ ଅକ 2 0 
F a b- ¥ oH lyk0{ 4 ଝି ID,37% 
Balasore.| “8 | il OO I CT EEG | “i 8 | 4.884 
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OR CTO 


¥ Excluding 2 petty Bahal Tanki estates Tauzi, Nos. 1852 and 1853, the revenue of which is Rs. 16 and 
Res. 6, respectively, . ଗୀ 

† Excludes killas Ragri, Ohaussipara avd Balarampur in Cuttack end killas Ambo and Mansalpur iu 
Balasore. Uuder,the orders of Govarnmoat coutaind in Goverament orders no. 1862 dated 5th April 
1900, and No. 416 TF. R., dated 18th May. 1909, these estates have b3en assessed to sho following sins 
as Revenue, viz , Ragri at Rs. 1535, Chausatpara at Rs. 697, Balarampur at Rs. 1,453, Am’ ab Rs. 410, 
and Mangalpur at Bs. 1,130. See paragraph 010 for an account of these killas- 

* Excludes one estate in Auokura which is wholly waste and pays no revenue. 


The average s1ze and the average revenue of an estate in each of ths three 
districts 1s :— 


DISTRICTS, Area injAcres, Revenue. 
Rs. Rs. 
Cuttack ନ 268 247 
Puri ନି 1,079 777 
Balasore ନ 678 442 
Average 417 331 


The estates are therefore largest in Puri and ; smallest in Cuttack. 

In Puri, large estates with a revenue of over Rs, 10 000 occupy more 
than half the area; in Cattzck thsy form bat 2 tenth of tha total, sad a Daisort 
rather more thaa & sixth; while the numb3r of small kharidagi and mazkuri 
-estates with a revenue of less than Rs, 100 is much larger in Cuttack than in fhe 
-otber two districts, 
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270. Originally the revenue-paying unit was the Bist, corresponding more 

Division of estates. or less to the prasent Pargama. 
୮] 

| Under the Mahammadans the Pargany was divided into the taluks of the 
principal officials and alienations by talukdars and grants by the ruling power 
added largely to the number of estat3s- Ths proc3ss of disintegration progecded 
still more rapidly under the Muhrattzs, and at the British conquest the numbar of 
révenue-paying units was 2,361. The English Go vernma3nt recognised the right 
{0 partition of estates, and at the last settlement the number had risen to 3,571 and 
now stands excluding peskas mahkals at 6,377. 


An idea of the manner in which Parganas have bson form3d and divided 
may be obtained from examining a typical cass+ Jajpur Pargaua consists of lands 
originally acquired by five Brahmans from 33 Parganas of Cuttack and Balasore. 
By partition thess five estates have becoms 141, of which eight hava been 
transferred to Balasore, amd gifts, sales, and assignments for charitable and 
religious purposes have given rise to 323 other estates. 

This is of course an extrame case, the average revenue of an estate in 
Jajpur being only Rs, 100; but throughout the northern Parganas of the Cuttack 
District petty estates abound and partition has been carried to great lengths. 


Jé is not even the case that the estat2s have, 2s might have bsen expected, 
been more compact, for it is commonly found {hat in partitioning an estate having 
lands in & number of villages, a portion of each block has b3en assignel to each 
co-sharer. Indeed, there was often much difficulty in separating out ths lands of 
the partitioned estates at the tims of attestation, in Consequence of tha very 
.imconvenient division made. I 

271. Inheritance to landed property follows, excep; in & few of ths peskas 

Divison Gf propietary HELE mahals and killas, the Hindu law, and the 
pe natural tendency is for ths number of proprietors 
{0 increase. 

Alienations of portions of estates for liquidation of debts is also very 
common. For instance, in taluk Gopinathpur, Pargana Jainabad, there wars when 
"the settlemant bagan only two proprietors; since then they have, tO raiss money, 
sold the whole or portions of 56 villages, thus raising the numbasr of recorded 
proprietors to 13). By these two m3thods, division among heirs and sales to 
strangers, ths numbasr of recorded proprietors in the three districts has b3an 

raised since the last settlement as shown in the following table :— 


DISTRICT. No. at last Settlement. No, Now Recorded. 
Cuttack ne 5,400 31,900 
Puri iiss Not available 3,000 
Balasore କି sess 1,500 7,500 


The average number of recorded proprietors in an estate is in Cuttack 
about seven, in Balasore over five, and in Puri Over six. 

272. The changes of proprietorship prior to the last settlement are seb forth 

oo  eansfors oF oda bos in the ruidads,: and in the case of ail the principal 
4 estates the history has been brought up to date in 
“the special report. 

It is thus possible to obtain a complete account Of the transfers in fhe case 
of all the large taluks, but the history of the patty estatas is n3cessarily vary 
incomplete, and where there are many proprietors, it is often dificult to ascertain 
how they all acquired their interests. 


In Balasore, out of 1,414 estates, Mr. Kingsford reports that 5S4 have 
descended wholly by inheritance to the heirs of the proprietors at the last Settle-- 
ment; of 284 a part only has. bssn alienated, 432 whole estates have been sold 
privately, 76 for arrears of revenue, and 38 under Civil Court decrees. 


Complete figures are not available for Cuttack, but in the 503 principal 
estates it is found that, bstween the year 1805 and the last settlement, 204 transfers 
are recorded, of which 88 were on sale for arraars of revenue; since then there 
have been 451 transfers, of which only 24 were on sale for arrears of revenue. The 
shares recorded as still held by descendants of ths original proprietors and their 
‘heirs only amount to the equivalent of 167 whole estates, so that two-thirds would 

or er rr 


# Vernacular completion reports. 
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appear to have been transferred; but this figure must be accepted with caution as 
it is difficult to identify all the heirs by enquiry or from an examination of the 
records, and my own experience would lead me to estimate that not more than a 
§hird had been transferred by sale. 


The following figures are taken from the returns of the land registration. 
department and, as all sales of estates are registered, are fairly complete :— 


| | WHOLE ESTATE SOLD. SALES OF PORTIONS OF ESTATES. 
| | g GR Purchaser. a Dureliass 
i No. Revenue. | Purchase No. ` } Oe 
PIrznICr Period, | moncy. Blahua- \Zamin- |Bazyayt:! Ralyats. (Others. moneys 
| Jans. | dars. |[dars.&c.! 
Tr ; a 
OO CO AO JOO OE: SOLE} 15 6 1 7 1 & 1 98 1 10 I HH 1 192 
NCEE. ANN NEES J E/T ict rc I OOO OG ENE —— 
Rez. | Rs. Rs. | Rs. Rs. Rs. Re. Rs. Rs. 
Cunttack....| 1890—99 | 34 11.787  ¡ 1,738,073 | 5,127 ¡ 246 [| 3,102 ¡ 1,09୭ | 2 469 | 3,28,ଧ025* 
ଖା 
I 
Balasore....| 1589-98 | 13 1,585 43,917 {| 2,018 | 127 | 1.S14 |! 406 | 164 63 ¡ 10,04,576 
Puri © ....| 1895-997 | 6 9,075 144 $1 $1 47 15 41 72,000 


¥ Last two years only. † Figures for only three years. 


This shows that estates and shares of estates to the value of over 


. 55,000 are annually sold in Cuttack; in Balasore the annual sales amount to 
1,05,000, and in Puri to only Rs. 7,000. 


Rs 
Rs. 

If we take the price to be fifteen years’ purchase of the revenue, this 
would give the revenue payable on the estates sold annually at over Rs. 12,000, and. 
sven if we take it at ten years’ purchase, the revenue will only be about Rs. 18,000, 


so that not more than one per cent. of the zamindari appears to change hands by 
Private sale every year. 


The prucharers are generally of the land-holding classes, zamindars or 
lakhirujdars- Only about one in twenty is a mdhajan. ‘Others’ probably includes 
pleaders and town people, 


273. It has been related how the Maharatta regime and the revenue policy 

; jen of old jetor, Of the first British rulers led to the ruin of many 

dedi di of the Old Uriya families, and it will be interesting 

to see how far this process of substitution of alien for native proprietors has 
continued to the present day. 


It may at once be said that since about the year 1830 very few estates 
have passed into the possession of aliens, and, on the other hand, while but few of 
the Bengali proprietors have lost there estates, eeveral have become practically 
naturalised in Orissa. 


A general idea of the extent to which estates are in the possession of 
Bengalis and others may be obtained from the following table :— 


NATIONALITY OF PROPRIETORS. 


DISTRICT. | ie at last Settlement. | | Percentage at the present Settlement, 
Urisas. medio. Bengalis. Others. 1G risas. Ee Bengalis. Others. 
1 2 : 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
' 
Cuttack ... -- | 78! 7 15 |less than 1 P.C.| 90 | 5 4 | 1 
Puri a ie PT i 95 | 2 2 | 1 
Palasore ... .. 78 ¡¦ 10 12 | lessthan 1 P.C.| 81 ' 7 12 less than 1. P.C. 


Jt will be seen that the proportion of Uriya Hindu has increased, but this, 
1 fear, does not mean that the Bengalis have lost possession of many of their estates, 
but rather that the subdivision of proprietary rights has proceeded more rapidly in 
the small estates, which are almost all in the hands of Uriyas, 


The most marked changes of proprietorship have been :—In Puri, the 
passing of estates into the hands of the mahants and the big mahdjan familiese In 
south Cuttack the gradual absorption of all the small estates by the mahajan 
families, the Chowdhris of Bhinjapur and Gajrajpur and by mahant Raghu- 
napandan Das. Jn central] and estern Cuttack the Tagores, the family of Raja 
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Digumber Mitter, a Bengali lady Srimati Arna Purna Debya, & Mahomedan family 
of Jessore, and other Bengali zamindars own a]most all the big estates, and there 
have been comparatively few changes of proprietorship in the last fifty years. 


In northern Cuttac k the zamindars are for the most part Uriyas, and the 
most noticeable feature is the tendency of the estates to pass into the hands of 
proprietors drawn from the cultivating classes with infinite subdivision of lands 
and shares. 


The big mahajan zamindars of Balasore have also obtained possession of 
considerable property in the Jajpur subdivision. 


To complete the account of the non -Uriya zamindars the following table 


prepared for all the principal estates with & r evenue of over Rs. 6,000/- (temporarily - 
settled) in the province may be interesting :+— 


District. Name of estate. Land Nationality of |  Rosident or | REMARKS. 
revenue. proprietor. non-resident, 
GET CG | - es 
1 | 2 i 3 ¡ . 4 | 5 | 5 
f | Taluk— Rs. 
| ‘ Patamundai..| 42,756 | Bengali Non-resident | Bought at execution 
| sale in 1865 after 
several changes Of 
| | ownership. 
| ¦ Pandua ସା 20,486 Ditto Ditto Bought at private 
] ¦ sale in 1811. 
| i Birsuti ହା 192,054 Ditto Ditto Bought in 1832. 
| | Saibir କଟ 22,798 | Uriya Resident Bought in 1847 at & 
। revenue sale from & 
| Bengali purchaser. 
¡ Tappa— 
| Shahjehanpur 8,583 Ditto Ditto Bought in 1818 at & 
revenue sale. 
Taluk— | 
i Krishanpur 7,796 | Bengali Non-resident. | Bought in 1816 at a 
| revenue sale, 
+ 
Mirpur 6,235 | Uriya Resident Bought after last 
5 Settlement. 
| | Radbamohan 7,889 | Bengali Ditto Bought in execution 
Cuttack Parshad ;: sale 1855. 
। Neabarapur 6,181 | Uriya Ditto | Partly by inheritance. 
| Dhaneswar : 8,954 Ditto Ditto A-number of proprie- 
tors, all recent pur- 
| chasers. 
J j 9,545 § Ditto 4 Purchased from;:the 
a fo | Dene Raja of Aul in:1868. 
Narayanpur 9,701 | Uriya Ditto po fromthe Raj& 
| Narendrapur 6,888 {| Bengali Non-resident. 
Tappa— : 
| Go palpul 9,368 ,| Uriya Resident Pe i revenue 
al ; 
! 
{| Taluk— i : ht in231807 fat & 
{ | Govind 6,639 | Ditto Ditto Done a ale A 
I - Prasad ; again sold up in 1813 
! but bought back in 
| 1814. 
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District. Name of estate. 


Gs es PL 


{ Taluk—concld. 
Kotdes 


| 
] 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Rahang 
Krishna- 
chandra. ... 
{| | Krishna 
nagar. 


Puri... 


Narr yan 


Delang 


! 
| 
U Kotsahi 


{| Arang \ 
Radheashyam® | 
| 
| 


pur ୟି 
Bidyadhar- 
pur . 
Padmalochan- 
pur. 


Prestapura 


! 
¦ 
| 
| 

Balasore | 


Mubarakpur 


Shyamraipur 
Kalida 


| 
| | Jagannath 
{| Preasadh 
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Nationality of | Resident 
er ei sonctonidente REMARKS. 
3 | 4 5 6 
| - 
Rs. IT a 
1,04,319 ¦ Uriya Resident This is largest estate 
? in Orissa and only 
passed out of the 
hands of the old pro«- 
prietors in 1896; 
being bought in by 
the creditors. They 
are now r6cusant. 
34252 | Bengali Non-resident. ¦ These threes estates 
? were bought in 1809 
13,792 x by the ancestors of 
LP the present proprie- 
19 692 ଏ es tors, who simce 1513 
2 C୮ N\ have been recusant, 
43,464 { Uriya Resident. The property of the 
| Raja of Puri, resto- 
red to him in 1807. 
7,320 { Bengali Non-resident. | Bought in 1813 at @ 
revenue sale, 
5,954 : Ditto Resident. These three formed 
originally one estate 
6,109 | Uriya Ditto of which half was 
4 | sold in 1838 and 
11 200 Ditto Ditto balf is still owned 
? by the old proprie- 
tors. 
15,195 | Bengali Non-resident. | Originally one estate 
- but by a Bengali 
before the last seitle- 
18,341 Ditto Ditto ment. Half was sold 
and the partition 
made in 18756. 
23,949 | Ditto Ditto Bought at & revenue 
sale in 1838. 
9,718 Ditto Resident Ditto 
9,559 | Uriya Non-resident 
8,590 | Bengali Resident. Purchased in 1812 


at a revenue sale; 
had been several 
times sold for arre- 
ars. 


The table shows . that of 29 of the principal estates 15 are owned by 
Bengalis. In Cuttack and Balasore the preponderance of Bengali proprietors is 
more marked than in the Puri district, 

274. A country is necessarily at & disadvantage when the principal land 

owners live and spend their money abroad, and 
though the estates of Bengali proprietors are in 
general well managed by their resident mamagers, yet most of these Zamindars 
live in Bengal and only rarely pay a personal visit to their estates. The following 
“` gbatement shows the number of absentee zamindars (vide Appendix) :— 


Non-resident proprietors. 


Cuttack, Puri, Balasore, 
Hindu Fo 76 12 271 
Mahomedan ... 47 5 
Christian en NB 
Total _ 123 _20 2୬୩ 
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It will be observed that but a Small proportion of th23 Bengalis are recorded 
as absentees. Many, such as Juakhsmi Narayan Ray Choudhury and ths various 
‘zamindar-pleaders have made themselves hom3s in Orissa; but the most important, 
the Tagores, the Mitters, Atnapurna Debyaz and Nagendranath Ray Choudhury ali 
live in Calcutta. It is been the fassion £0 decry the Bengali zamindar, but however 
much we may deplore the ruin of old families (there were really very few old 
families in Orissa outside the Rajwarah) it can hardly bs said that th3 country as 2 
whole is a loser. Probably ths most inismanaged estates in th3 provinces are those 
-of the Raja of Puri, and though he has given way before the Mahantas or the 
Mahajans these in their turn cannot pretent to such good management as is tO ba 
found in the large estates of the Tagores or the Mitters- The most oppressive 
Zamindar near Cuttack is an Uriya of old family, while in the property of his 
Bengali neighbours the raiyats are treated with much consideration. So, too, the 
history of the estates of Kujang, Kanika and Aul show the native management at a - 
great disadvantage as compared with that of the zamindaris of Tiran, Harispur, 
or Utikan. 
The growth of petty proprietorship in the north of the district must 
doubtless tend {0 increase the average welfare of the population, though it gives 
trouble to the Collector and complicates revenue accounts. 


In Balasore I have had fewer complaints from the estates bslonging to the 
Mandals of Chinsura than from those owned by Uriya zamindars. Several 
prominent zamindars of Orissa at the beginning of the settlement proceedings 
spared no pains {0 Oust raiyats from their lands in Order to get as large a record 
of nijchas as possible. 

To award the palm for mainagzem3nt is invidious, but setting aside the 
Government Khuws mahals and the Wards’ estates ths bast minazed estatas in the 
districts undoubtedly belong to Babu Kailash Chandra Rai Mohashai of Dahurda,. 

In Puri little can be said about managem2ant. Half the area‘ was held khas 
during the term of Ssttlement Owing to ths recusancy of the Paikpara Raja in 
Serai, Chaubiskud, and Rabang. The mismanagement by the Raja of Puri in 
Lembai and by ths old zamindrs of Kotdes have been noticed elsewhere in thea 
report. 

275. Since the last Settlement the greatest moderation has been shown in 
the working of ths Revenue Sale law, and the 
practice has bsen grown up of accepting payment 
even at the eleventh hour, until default has come to be regarded almost as 4 
matter of course. 


The number of sales in different decennial p3riods is as follows :— 


Working of Revenue Sale laws. 


PERIOD, NUMBER OF SALES. REYENUE OF BHBSTATE SOLD. 
— Asn ee Te — —— A tt i 
Cuttack. Puri®, Balasore. Cuttack, Purl. Balasore. 


Rs. Rs. Rs. 


1845-54 ଜଜ ଥି 11+ ଜଜ ୭8 
1855-68 34 2 18] 12,258 478 
1866-15 18 1 ... 1,557 155 
1876-85 45 ୫ 2 ୨,୨48 1,387 2,96 
1886-95 109 16 17 16,233 87,514 8,159 
1896-99 79 . 8 9301 217 


The figures have been complied in the Collector’s Offis3as, and though the 
actual number of sales is at no period very large, the great increase towards the 
-end of the century is very remarkable, anil I am unible to account for it 
satisfactorily. 

I can only suggest that it is due to the multiplication of proprietors, 
‘estates being brought to sale because one or two of ths co-sharsars hive defaulted, 
Probably also proprietors with encumb3red estatss have found thst thay get w 
better price at a sale under Act XI of 1859 than they would if thsy had to sell it 
privately. | 


% For Puri the periods are 1858-867, and &c, down to 1888-97, 
† From 1842 to 1855. 


$ From ‘1855 to 1868. 
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There is no doubt aleo that proprietors feared the new settlemente They 
had no reason to suppose that Government would take less than 65 per cent: of the 
assets in ordinary areas, ¢. e., areas having no special disabilities, and 60 per cent. 
in flooded areas; with these expectations, zamindars lcoked with dismay on the 
curtailment of their incomes. The unlooked-for liberality of Government and the 
Secretary of State in not only taking 50 to 55 per cent. as revenue, but in making 
the term thirty years, has given great confiderce to the zamindars. It is possible 
that if this liberality could have been announced ten years ago, Some zamindars 
might have struggled on to the end of the Settlement. 


276. Nothing shows more clearly the increased security of tenure and the 
lighter assessment enjoyed by the land-holding 
classes under British, as compared with native, 
rule.than the price paid on sales of proprietary right. 

Mr. Stirling tells us that after carefully examining a vast number of 
bills of sale of old date, he could confidently affirm that from one-fourth to one-half 
of the jama was the ordinary selling-pbrice of a zamindari or taluk. 


For a few years after the accession of the British the numerous sales 
occasioned a glut in the market, and valuable estates changed hands for absurdly 
low sums, but after 1809 the market began to recover, and prices rose steadily. 
Mr. Stirling says that in 1821 the average selling-price was from 80 to 100 
per cent. on the sadar jama, or from fifteen to twenty years’ purchase of the 
recognised profits, and come estates fetched much larger prices. 


On the conclusicn of tke thirty years’ settlement prices 10ke rapidly, and 
from 1640 to 1849, 94 estates brought to sale for arrears of revenue fetched an 
average of four-and-a-half times the sadar jama, or about ten years’ purchase of 
the admitted profits-t In Balasore, between 1829 and 18492, the five estates sold 
realised only three times their sadar jama, while eleven estates sold between 1842 
and 1855, fetched nine-and-a-half times the sadar jama. 


Value of proprietary right, 


The prices paid at revenue sales from 1855 to the present date are as 
follows, the price being expressed in multiples of the sadar jama :— 


YEAR. Cuttack. Puri, Balasore, 
1855-65 so 12 15 9 
1865-75 ନ 20 18 Not available, 
1876-85 soos 10 10 30 
1886-95 a 8 aA 14 
1896-98 ଆ 8 ନ 26 


The falling off in prices in later years is difficult to accouut for, unless the 
reason was insecurity. 


In the period from 1886 onwards it is natural to account for it by the 
expectation of the coming resettlement, but I cannot belive that this can bave been 
an important factor so far back as 1876, and I can Only suggest that many sales 
made in the last few years were of estates of which the fertility had, from various 
Causes, been impaired and of which the sadar jama left a comparatively ‘small 
margin of profit, If must be borne in mind that ten years’ purchase of the 
sadar jama means twenty times the gross annual profit left to the zamindars at 
the last settlement, and it is by no means a low price; and we know that in some 
instances the estates sold had been seriously affected by deposits of sand. 


In Puri the low price in 1880-95 is due to the inclusion of figures for the 
Kotdes.estate, the greater parb of which is mawurast, £0 that twice the revenue 


meant nearly ten times the zamindar’s profits even if he collected all dues from 
the sarbarakhars and nmugaddams. 


In Cuttack five estates fcr which the new revenue had been settled were 
gold for arrears of revenue in March, 1899, The revenue was Rs, 139 and the price 
realised, Rs. 2,245, or nearly fifteen times the sadar jama. 


x Paragraph 84 of his minute. 
“¥ Mr, Collector Gouldsbury’s report of 4th December, 1850. 
‡ Owing to the low price for Kotdes, 
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277- The above figures are for forced sales, but they are borne out by the 
recorded prices for private sales‘ In Balasore the 

average prices expressed in the number of years’ 

purchase of the Government revenue were :— ; 


Prices paid at private sales. 


1840-50 ee ove 1 1871-80 31 
1850-60 .. 18 [| 1881-90 24 
1861-70 ... 20 | 1891-96 16 
After execution of kabuliyat Pe ଶା 22 


It will be.seen that here, as in the case Of revenue sales, there was 2 falling 
off during the last few years of the settlement due to the natural anticipation of 
the enhancement of revenue and curtailment of profits, but that after execution of 
kabuliyats there was a recovery due to the lenient terms offered. 


In Cuttack figures are not so complete, but it is found that in the 503 
principal estate sales # involving the transfer of Rs, 2,04,000 of Government revenue 
are recorded, and the average price is one and-three-quarter times the revenue. 
Since the settlement twelve times the land revenue has been paid in sales of shares 
with an aggregate revenue of Rs. 96,000. 


The prices paid in Cuttack have not been much affected by the anticipa- 
tion of enhancement at the new settlement, some of the highest prices having been 
given in the last few years. 


Figures compiled at attestation show that since 1885 estates and portions 
of estates, with a total area of 17,414.acres, changed hands for Rs. 1,35,990, or 
about Rs. 7-13 per acre (say ten times the sadar jamal, and the number of years’ 
purchase for such of these estates as figures were available for is over 133. The big 
estate of Padmalabhpur, in Dihi Arakhpur, was recently sold at an execution sale 

or Rs. 69, 000, or twenty times the revenue, while 2 three anna, nine pie share of 
taluk Gopinathpur has, in the last five years, been sold for Rs. 19,0138, or 
thirty-five times the sadar jama. 

The registration returns quoted in paragraph 272 show the average price 
paid for whole estate in Cuttack from 1890 to 1896 to be over seventeen years’ 
purchase, and since then over eleven years’ purchase of the sadar jama. 


Mr. MacPherson tells us that in Puri 21 estates with a revenue of Rs. 3,385 
have been sold, chiefly in the last twenty years, for Rs- 55,510 or at about sixteen 
and-a-half years’ purchase of the sadar jama, and that these estates are mostly in 
the worst parts of the district. 


I conclude tbat during the latter part of the settlement the selling value of 
the larger estate varied from ten to twenty times the sadar jama, and that small 
portion of estates containing much nij-chas land might fetch thirty to forty times, 
the old revenue. 

278. It is too soon to tell the effect of the enhancements of the revenue On 

Sales since the Settlement the selling price of landed property. There is, 

of the new revenue. however, no doubt but that much more severe 
enhancement was expected, and that the lenient terms accorded have strengthened 
the market. In Balasore, Mr. Kingsford instances the case Killa Patna sold ip 
1897 for Rs. 90,000 or one hundred and eighty eight times the revenue. This is, 
however, hardly a fair example as the estate until 16 changed hands was a “Killajat” 
(see Chapter XXIV, Paragraph 610) and the revenue had not been altered since the 
begining of the century. The revenue even after enhancement is only Rs. 2,406. 
Three other estates with an aggregate revenue of Rs. 1,083 have also been sold for 
twenty-two times the new revenue. 


Under the Hindu rulers every village was a complete social and political unit 
with its own half hereditary and half elective officers, 
who administered its internal affairs -with the 

assistance of the council of elders and acted as its spokesmen ijn all dealings with 

the higher officers of Government, A village without a head or a corporation was 

occasionally found but this was only where for want of suitable house sites or other 

reason, no respectable cultivators cared to make it thus permanent resident; such 

villages were known as pohikasht or cultivated by migratory raiyats, or as 
bechapurt, d+ e., without houses, 


Village Tenureholders. 


* Includig forced gales. 
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The mosh important of thsse village officers was the headman or padhan 
whose office was genarally hereditary but who appsars sometim3s {0 have been 
elected by his co-villagers. He was responsible for the paymant of the village 
revenuesto his superior, the divisional head,#* and in return was supposed to hold 
.& twentieth of the land in cultivation free of assessment,t and probably collected 
small contributions from his Gco-villagers. With him was associated the village 
.aCCoumntant] who was similarly paid by a grant of land. 

Under the Moghul settlement as the superior officers crystallised into 
Zalukdars so the village headmen and accountants tended to become land-holders, 
and they are now found in many villages as proprietary tenureholders under the 
names of (1) Mugaddams, (2) Padhans, (3) Pursethis, (4) Sarbarahkars- 

Their tenures, as also those of the more recently created kotkharidadars 
and shikmi zamindars, I shall describe in the following paragraphs. They must 
De understood to be applicable only to the Moghulbands or khalisa area. 

279. The Muqaddams§ are the old Hindu village headmen or padhans, 

Muqaddams. under a Mahomedan name. They are of three Classes : 
{1) Mawurass or hereditary, (2) Kharidadars, those who purchased an hereditary 
right from the talukdar or, mugaddam (3) or Zatt, 1 e., appointed by the people 
Of a village as their representative, or, sometimee, created by a zamindar. 

The right of these mugqaddams are thus described by Mr. Stirling 
paragraph 45 of his Note of 1821,-— 

“The natives of this district bave still unquestionably & deep-rooted feeling that the 
‘hereditary Or Malik Mugaddams had rights which Ought not to have been suffered $0 pass 
away unnoticed and unprovided for. They are emphatically called watundars (¢. e-, holders 
of their own land) and Doony1d wals (men Of the foundation), their jagir Or nankar Jands 
.&re in many parts termed pitraleh Or ancestral, and what is of more importance than names 
the fact cannot be denied that they exercised precisely the same rights in selling or 
mortgaging the whole or a part of their mugaddams:, in creating the khuridagh: tenure on & 
small scale, and granting inconsiderable portions of charity lands as the tafw/hdars did, 
though the countergignature Of the latter to their /abalu was, perhaps, necessary. In the 
bills of sale, £00, disposing of a mugaddami, all the rights arising from the village management, 
the perquisites on pasture grounds, gardens. fisheries, timber & c., taxes On trades, &c., 8re 
transferred as fully and absolutely as on the seale of & talukdari. The hereditary mugaddams 
if now asked how they can prove that they have any right, will answer ; Our mugaddamt 
tenure is maurast. We have inherited it from our ancestor from time immemoOriale We have 
transferred and bought shares, We have sold pieces of ground and granted land free of 
rent. The Kharidadars and Khyratdars are forthcoming. Let them be asked from whom 
‘they Obtained their land.” i 

280. Of these tenures may were separated from the control of the 
talukdars either as & special favour or on pay ment 
of some consideration, or because of extortion or 
abuse of his authority by the Zalukdar; such separated tenures were known ag 
*Mazkur? (mentioned) and their holders being allowed to engage directly with 
{Government for the payment of revenue have now been merged in general body of 
‘zamindars. 

For the rest the mugaddams were, during the early years of British rule 
‘somewhat neglected, the revenue officers being generally imbued with the idea of 
“the complete proprietorship of the malguzar and unable to concieve of any 
participation in his rights by an inferior tenureholder. 

In 1804 we find Mr Collector Hunter writing that there is very little 
distinction between a zamindar and mugaddam; and so well were the incidents of 
the latter tenure understood that in deeds creating & mugaddamst tenure no further. 
‘description was considered necessary than the name afforded, the only qualification 
being an occasional reservation of the right of alienation. 

Between 1804 ‘and 18920 the talukdars were doing their best to get rid of 
the intermediate tenureholders, and as the latter's rights were undefined and they 


always referred for redress to the Civil Courts they generally went to the 
wall. 


Treatment of muqgaddams. 


Mr. Stirling, however in 1821, and after him the distinguished officers who 
made the last settlement strongly advocated the claims of the mugaddam and in 
that settlement their rights were recognised and finally determined. 

¥ Bisoi, 

† His “Heta”, 

£ Bhot, also under other names as Kothkaran, Baithkaran, Sethi. 
§ An Arabic word meaning ‘Headmap’, 
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The respective rights of ths zamindars and dependent talukdars of the 
Province were discussed in the replies to ths Board’s twenty-one questions of 1831 
‘and afterwards in the orders on th3 Ssttlement reports : and after conference 
held in Calcutta in 1834 ths following principles were ‘accepted #: — 

The first principle laid down was that village proprietors, who paid through a& 
‘auperiOr at the Session and have sincs similarly paid through & superior; shall continue so to 
pay until they prove their right to sepzration in & O2)urt Of Justice, the rules prescribed in 
Section XVI, Regulation VII or 1822 biing duly observed in each case by the officer who 
mukes the settlement under any modifications subsequently imposed upon those rules. 


“Principle second, That the mugaddam who shall be found in possession of & fixed 
tenure shall receive such proportion of the assets of the village (either in land, money, Or kind 
according tO usage as inthe judgement of the Revenue authorities shall be considered a 
‘fair allowance, he paying a full equitable rent to the party under engagements with 
Government for all the land within the tenure, 


“Principle third. That the party under the engagements with Government shall 
‘reserve the malikana allowance on the nebt'jama prescribed by the Regulation and such 
further allowance on account of risks and 6@xp3nsss not exceeding (ma!ikana included) 
20 per cent. on the nett jama, as may be judged right by the R3venue authorities, unless 
under special circumstances, to be reported for the sanction of the sadar Board and 
Government.” 


As a rule the mugaddam received 20 par cent. of ths gross collection 
from the Ahaltsat lands or sometimes, where a village was exposed to inundation 
or drought, 25 par cent., and in the case of the Jakhtraj tanuras resumed and 
assessed at half-rates he was allowed half of the total proprietary allowance of 
15 per cent. the balance going to the zamindar. 


281- No distinction was made between the three classes-hereditary, 
purchased, and appointed-provided only that the 
tenure had been in existence before the British 
conquest; and the incidents, as recognised in the Settlment and now modified by 
Act X of 1859, are— 

(1) The tenure is hereditary - 


(2) It is divisible, subject to the limitation that no zamindar is required to 
admit £0 registry or give effect to any distribution or division of the rent 
payable on account of any such tenure. { A division of rent allowed in 


writing by & zamindar is binding as against his successor in interest, but 
not as against an auction purchaser. 
(3) It is transferable. 


(4) The mugqaddam is entitled to collect the rents fixed at the settlement and 
to any lawful increase in the rental- | a 

{5) The mugaddam is entitled to the possession of all lands in the village not 
leased t0 any tenant, and to all profits derived during the term of 
settlement from the reclamation of the waste lands. 


(6) The mugaddam exercises within his village all other functions amd 
privileges of a zamindar. ] 

(7) He is liable to the payment of & fixed annual sum toth3 superior 
zamindar, and the amount so payable is only liable to alteration when the 
revenue payable by zamindar is revised. 


(8) On default in payment the zamindar must sue the mugadzZam for the 
amount due under Act X of 1859 and if all the landlords join in ths suit, 
the tenure may be sold in execution of the decree, th3 balance of the 
purchase money after the satisfaction of tha claim going to the defaulter. 

{9) On such sale the mugqaddams are liable to be ousted from the lands in 
their possession, even though forming parb of their ancestral:prtrals land -§ 


(10) On recusancy they are entitled to malikana of 5 per cent., but not to 
re-entry at the next settlement. 


(11) On purchase by the superior landlord the tenure does not lapse but 
remains separate and distinct. ' 


Incidents of the mugaddam: tonure. 


ee ee ee 
%x Letter No.1 of 2nd February, 1835 from the Seoretary to the Board of Revenue to the Secretary to 
Government. . 


† That is, lands in the possession of proprietors and their tenants. 
‡ Section 105 of Act X of 1859. For the affect of the Tenancy Act, vide paragraph 354 infra. 


§ See proclamation of 15th September, 1804, clause 7, and Board's orders of 8th Nevember, 1805 asto 
the Padhans of Leombai. Per contra in practice they are difficult to dispossess. 
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282, Beside these mugaddami tenures in which the right to possession 
was fully established, we find also Others where, 
though the claimant failed to prove a good title, he 
was, as being actually in possession, recorded in the settlement papers and given an 
allowance, but his tenure made voidable on sale of the estate for arrears of revenue: 
or under the decree of & Civil Court. Such is the case with mugaiddami maura 
Jaganathpur in Pargana Nabhakband, District Cuttack ; also with several of the 
tenures in Parganas Sujanagar and Saidabad, and in Taluk Bisnabar which were 
created by the zamindar after the conquest. As a rule the temporary tenure- 
holders received the same allowances as maurasitmuqiddams, butin a few instances 
only 10 per cent. was given. 


283, The old Hindu name of the village headman was padhan, but most of 

this class became absorbed as mugaddams into the 

Mahomedan system ; the survivors being for the 

most part in Lembai and the other Parganas of Puri allotted io the Raja of Kburda,. 
Their position differed from that of the mugaddams in two points#* :-— ° 


(1) That, unlike the mugaddams who held a fixed amount of jagir land, the 
padhan had a customary right to hold one man in every 20 mans of 
raiyati land in cultivation free of assessment as his “pitralt”’ or 
ancestral land. 


(2) That in default or sale of the tenure, the mugaddam retained his 
jagir, but the padkhan was ousted from his “pitrale”, 


Ast the settlement of 1837 they received exactly the same treatment as 
mugaddams, with this exception, that while to the latter the right of re-entry after 
recusancy was disallowed, to padhkans it was conceded. 

. 284. The following account of the origin and incidents of the sarbarahkart 
tenure bas been taken with some modifications from 
Mr. H. McPherson’s report on the Puri District :— 


The nature of the sarbarahkarit rights, its Origin and the principles to be 
followed in disposing of sarbarahkars claims were the subject of much correspond- 
ence at last settlement. As to the origin of the fight, I may quote paragraph 8 of 
Mr. Commissioner Ricketts’ No. 1131, dated 23rd April, 1886, to the Board of 
Revenue :— 

“Some of these sarbarahkaurs were originally mere servants of the zamindars who 
collected rents from the cultivators and enjoyed jagirse Somo part obtained possession of 
their villages as farmers only, but the tenure having descended for several generations from 
father t0 son, a prescriptive right has been created. Some were Sirdar Paiks who, with 
their subordinates, were bound to attend the summops of their chiefs to the fields. They 
paid rent for that part of their village lands not occupied as jagir. All classes now claim 
equal privileges; continued possession of their villages, paying the jamca which at the last 
Settlement may be assessed.” 


A curious instance of the creation of the sarbarakart right is recorded in 
fhe last settlement Report of Pargana, Serai (Taluk Krishnamagar). 


Miadt mugqaddams-. 


Padhani. 


Sarbarahharie 


Mr. Wilkinson took engagements from village headmen who had otherwise 
no claim to be considered sarbarahkars on the ground that it was expedient to 
maintain these men in their immunities and perquisites that they may not be driven 
to acts of violence, and because their removal would impair the high state of 
cultivation in which these mahals were. In the Patamundai ‡ estate of Cuttack, 
too, the Settlement Officers were accused of not upholding but creating sarbarah- 
Aart tenures which had not previously existed, and eventually is was decided not to 
recognise any of their tenures, ` 


285. Such being the diversity of origin of the sarbarahkari tenures, there 


Incidents of Sarbarahkari tenures. was naturally the greatest variety in the rights and 
liabilities of the many claimants to admission at the 
last settlement, and after & great deal of correspondence § and some rather 


* Vide Mr. Stirling’s Minute, paragraph 52. 

+ Sarbarakar (P.), e steward, one who manages supplies. 

‡ Letter No. 1769 of the 25th September, 
to the Board of Revenue, 

3 Commissioner to Board, No. 1131 of 23rd A 
Saibir, Patamundai, and Bemanpur. 


1838, from the Secretary to Government to the Secretary 


pril, 1838, and the Settlement papers of taluks Noanund 
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contradictory orders the following principles were laid down by Government for the- 
guidance of the | local officers, and may be accepted as an authoritative 
declaration of the rights and incidents of the tenure # :— 

Firstly.— That the sarbarahkars tenure is recognized as one of the existing under- 
tenures of the Province”, 

“ Secondly.— That tbe Collector at the time of making a settlement must, as in the case 
of mugaddams, fix the share of the existing rental £0 be allowed to a sorbara/kkar and the 
amount payable by him for the village under his management to the zamindar”. 

Thirdly.— That if a sorbarahkars tenure be found at the time of Settlement in the 
possession of several joint-sarbarahkars, the Collector, with the concurrence of the zamindar 
may select one Or mOre of the body to be recorded manager of the sarbarakar”. ’ 

“© Fourthly — That sarbarakars 80 selected and recorded cannot be ousted from their 
tenures, except for default of payment of rent or for mismanagement proved ¢0 the satisfac- 
tion of the Collector”. 

Fifthly.— That the tenure should never be admitted at the time Of Settlement asa 
bereditary property maurasi sarbarakart unless it bas been held as such uninterruptedly from 
a period antecedent to the British accession, Ze., antecedent to 14th October, 1803, and 


unless the claimant be in possession of the tenure at the time or within a year previous to 
the time Of Settlement.” 


“Sizth/y.— That in cases in which hereditary succession or uninterrupted Occupation 
cannot be shown, but the claimant himself has been long in possession and is in possession at 
the time Of Settlement, the Collector may, in consideration Of Occupancy and according {0 its 
duration and circumstances, propose a temporary admission of the tenure (miadi sarbarakoart) 
for such term and On such condition as the case may seem £0 require.” : 


“ Seventh/y.— That no admitted sarbarakar; tenure, hereditary or temporary, can be 
alienated or subdivided without the consent of the zamindar.” 
In the correspondence on the settlement of taluk Bamanpurt it was further 
laid down that in cases of default in payment of the jama fixed the rights of the 
sarbarahkayrs should revert to the zamindar. 


286, In the case of the miadi sarbarahkars admitted under the sixth 
provision of the rules quoted the term fixed was usually 
that of the settlement; in other cases } they were given 
only a life right, the tenure lapsing to the zamindar on the death of the incumbent. 


Besides the restriction of the term of settlement the temporary tenures 
differered only from the hereditary or maurast sarbarahkaris in that, on sale of the 
parant estate for arrears of revenue, or under the decree of a Civil Court, the 
former were voidable. Mr. McPherson is of opinion that there is the further 
distinction that while the maurasi sarbarakhar has a legal claim to admission at 
this present and any subsequent Settlement the miadt sarbarahkar could only 
have a reasonable expectation of being allowed to engage; but Iam unable to find 
any authority for this distinction; it appears to me that the tenure if admitted 
though only for a term, at the last settlement and still subsisting bas acquired a 
right to recognition under Clause 6 of the Government Rules. It does nob appear 
that the zamindars have often availed themselves of the powers given them of 
extinguishing these encumbrances. Originally non-payment of the rent involved 
the forfeiture of the tenure, and on the passing of the first rent law the tenure- 
holder, whether permanent or temporary, continued to be liable to ejectment as his 
tenure was not legally transferable§ In practice, however, these tenures are 
invariable brought to sale as though they were mugaddams and are some times bought 
in by zamindars themselves who continue to hold them as separate propertiese For 
instance, in Saibir all the sarbarahkars tenures but one are now held, in whole or 
part, by the zamindars, though some were only confirmed for the life time of the 
incumbents. 


In the present settlement no distinction except in name has been made in 
the engagements taken from temporary and permanent sarbarahhors and their 
tenures are protected for the next thirty years. 

287. Section 65 of the Bengal Tenancy Act,- which has been extended to 
Orissa, protects from eviction for arrears of rent 
all permanent tenure holders, such aB maurast 


Hiads Sarbarakars tenures. 


Ejectment of sarbarahkars. 


X* Government to Board No. 1768 of 25th September, 1838. 
† Government Order No. 492 of the 2nd April, 839. 

3 As in Taluk Saibir of Cuttack. 

§ Section 22, Section 78, and Section 100, Ac X of 1859, 
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sarbarahkars and though Section 11 which makes psrmanent tenures tramsferable 
has not bsen extended, the effect of the change of law will bs to crystallise the 
practice of putting up to sale maurasi sarbarahkaris. With the miadi sarbarah- 
Karis the case is different. Had temporary engagem3nts basen taken from the 
holders they would doubtless bave continued to bs liable to eviction, bat custom 
can make a tenure permanent, and for many ysars it has b3en th3 custom to treat 
miads sarbarahkars as though they held heritable, parmanent and transferable 
tenures, and now in this settlement their status has baan tacitly acknowledged 
fo be he same as that of hair mazurast brethren. It cannot b3 prophesied what 
the Civil Courts will hold, but §h3re is ab least room to surmise that no distinction 
will henceforward bo made between the two classes. 


268. The pursethis are not a common class of proprietary tenure-holders, 
and I cannot find any better account of them 
than that given by Mr. Mills, which I here quote:- ¥ 

“The word Pursethis is of Sanskrit derivation and means the hesdman of the patna. 
‘There are two classes of Pursethis- The first and the most numerous are Pursethis of & 
particular class of Patnas appointed by the founder Of the patna Or the village community. 
His office which depends on the will and pleasure of his superior, is to collect the rents, 

‘superinterd fhe cultivation, settle raiyats in the village and perform all other functions of & 
parely miuisterial nature. His emoluments are, in part, lands at low rates and in part & 
profit on the collections, varying in proporiion to the extent of the village. The proprietors 
in some instances allow them t0 engage for the revenue ofthe village, in which case they 
are bound to pay a tixed sum as ront, apd arc allowed to enjoy whatever they can realise 
over and above that amount, 

“The other class are Pursethts who have purchased Or acquired from the zamindar 2 
grant of land and established a village on it which is designated patna. The rights of these 
very nearly assimilate to those of the muguddams, they can alienate their property which js 
nereditary, baqueath it to Others, and may in every respect be considered like muqaddams 
proprietors of the land contained in thé patna subject 0 a certain fixed demand, I cannot 
ascertain whether they pay any rwussoom £0 the Zzamindar, the present incumbents do not, 
but ib is customary £0 make a trifiing present at the auspicious: soonida.” 

To the second class belong the Pursetht mugadams taluk Abdulabad of 
Assureswar and of Pargana Bakhrabad in Cuttack, who received exactly the sume 
treatment as mugaddams. + 


Of the former class was the pursethts of Chauliagiing patna who at the 
last settlement was found so incompetent that the Collsctor dismissed him and 
appointed in his place one of the numerous proprietors of this village, allowing 
him 10 par cent. for the expenses of collection from the raiyats and co-sharers, 
Hes was subsequently ousted by the villagers and his heir has not been récognised 
in this settlement. Here therefore the Pursetht was of ths natura of a “reportdar” 
in & sa8un village, the other proprietors becoming shikmt zamindars. 


289. It was customary in the days of the Moghuls and Mahrattas for fhe 
superior Revenue officers £0 recognise a species of 
sale by which those who engaged for the revenue 
whether as zamindars, talukdirs or mugaddams transferred small areas 
of waste land { and jungle to persons who undertook to bring it under 
cultivation or to found villages. The areas were. understood to bs small 
and worthless but fraud was practised in many cases and valuable lands 
were alienated for a large consideration which was pocketed by the transferor, 
A peculiarity of ths Kharida (or purchas21) lands was that they frequently 
consisted of scattered patches spread over the whole pargana or district §- The 
Origin of the scattered tenures is Obscure but the probability appsars to be that 
the tenures were originally not one but many held by various persons (often servants) 
who for convenience were all subordinated £0 one or two of the principal men 
among them, Patino Bagh Brindaban and Patna Ghulam Ali are the wo most 
remarkable instances; the latter stretches from Kotdes in Puri to Bhadrak in 
Balasore, and thes former from Balasore to the Subarnarekha, The lands had, as 
& rule, & small rent assessed On them | which they continued to pay through the 


Pursethis. 


Kharida tenure. 


%-Report of 13th July, 1835 on taluk Bisnabar. 


La 
† Extract from Board’s proceedings of 11th August; 1837.-Per contr . Mil 
treated as ,"‘Sarbarakar but this is not the case. * ntra, Mr. Mills states that they were 


‡ Arazi banjar kharij jama. 
§ Kharidagi baze-i-zamins. 
< Tanki or Sarbarahkari Kharida. 
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zamindar of the parent estate. In soma cases they were rent fre3 ani ware {hem 
called ma’ aft Kharido. 

At the conquest it was found that some 809 kharida holdings were paying 
revenue direct to the Mahrattas. These were Continued as separate estates, and 
the Kharidadars, or in sOom3 instances Only their representative were allowed to 
engage for the payment of revenue, | 


‘These purchasers acquired all rights of the talukdars or mugaddams from 
whom thsy derived their title and had at least as good a right to be considerad 
actual proprietors of the soil. 


290, The proper method of treating them was a problem that ib took the 


. Revenue Officers a long time to solve, but in 1837 

T f Kharidadars. ; ନ ତ 
| Si i it was finally decided t0 divide all kkharidadars 
info two classes # —first class, thoss who had derived their title from zamindars; 


‘second class, those who had derived the title from mugaddams and other tenure 
holders. ‘The first class were allowed a deduction of 30 psr cent. from ths assets, 
the zamindar through whom they paid getting 5 per cent. Their claim to 
malikana was allowed. The second class were allowed a deduction of 20 per cent. 
from the assets, 15 pir cent. being given to ths zamindars or divided between him 
and the mugaddam where the rent was payable through the latter. They were 
not allowed maltkanz on recusancy. The titles of ma'afi kharidadars to hold 
without payment of rant ware ounquired into in the sums way as those of 
lakhtirajdars—that is, their lands were assessed or allowed t0 ramiin rent free 
according as {he sonure would hive b3sn invalid or valid if held under a grant 
instead of a deed of purchase, and in th2 event of ths {anure being found invalid 
they cama under the ordinary rules for kharidadars of the first and second class. + 


The tenures assessed are classed in the Ssttlemant papers as pursetht 
&harida, koth kharida, shikmi kharida, and khoridas jamabands. ‘Tha last two 
tenures are practically identical, though the term kharida jamabandi is generally 
applied to Ghe psttier class and the shikmi kharidw often closely approaches the 
pursetht in its nature. The latter are found in but a few places, and I give here & 
description of the tenure as it exists in patna Bagh Brindaban of Balasore. This 
estate consisted of parcels of land in 72 villages, all of which had been purchased 
by private individuals who paid their revanus through ths thans daroga. On the 
British conquest th3 daroga for ths tim3 basing was one of theses purchasers and 
was allowed {0 engage as zamindar,;‡ the holders of ths other parcels baing 
recorded as shikmi kharidadars, and in the cas3 of ths foundsrs of humlets of 
“Datnas” as pursethi kharidadars receiving 29,25, or 3) par cant. as allowances. 
Th3se latter, 17 in number, basides 22 shikmi kharidadars found in possession of 
“entire villages, have been recognised as proprietary tenure-holders and allowed to 
.execute kabuliyats. 

In Cuttack one such tnnure has been recognised in mauza Kumaripatns 
Pargan& Dalijora which was really & kharidx jamabandi tenure of the second 
.Class, but consists of an entire village of which rent, but not the lands, is divided 
between 5 estates, and another in Khairang Tumbhz Andaisahi in tauzi-No. 2740; 
Aabuliyats have also bsen taken from kotk kharidadars of Tiran; ( see para 292 ) 
but for the bulk of shkikms kharida and kharida jamabands tenures rents have been 

. settled under the Tenancy Act for the term of the settlement (See paragraph 476). 


291. The most curious of all the subordinate proprietary tenures 
i is the sikmst (¢. ¢., included”) zamindary, which is 
Stkmit a found niall 2 districts. 2 

Unlike the mugqaddamt and padhant tenures the si£mz Zamindari appears 

to be Of recent creation and £0 have arisen in One of ths following three ways :— 
The first and parhaps the most common cas9 is hab of rasum3d servic3a 
‘tenures, such as the dograi mahals and resumed jagir villages, where one or two of 
the jagirdars were psrmitted to engage for the paymsnt of the revenue, the othors 
‘being recorded as sikmi zamindars paying through the recorded malgwzars who 


* Government to Board No. 983 of 27h June, 1837 and other papers of taluk Malipur; and also 
Mr. Commissioner Ricketts’ No. 2453 of 25th October,. 1837, to the Collectors. 


† Collector to Commissioner, No. 382 of 27th October 1837; Commissioner to Collectors No. 2540 of 
3lst October, 1837. 


‡ See paragraphs 8 and 9 of letter No. $05 of 18th April, 1837 from Mc. Commissioner Ricketta’ to the 
.~sadar Bosrd of Revenue and the papers of taluk Malipur. 
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got as a rule ten per cent. for collection expenses. Thay were recorded in this 
manner and not as co-sharers may best be explained by quoting the opinions of the 
officers who made the settlements, and I therefore make no apology for here 
reproducing paragraphs 72 to 74 of Mr. Ricketts’ reply to the Boards 20-1 questions 
in 1681 :— 


*‘Such for instance, besides others, are Dogrsi Mahals-e The right of no individual 
Dogrs was originally superior to that of the rest; each Dogra had possession, on payment of 
revenue, of the land which before it was resumed constituted his jagiri.. At the conquest the 
name of one Dogra Only was recorded, the others retaining poesession of their lands, but 
paying through him; this was an arrangement made by themselves, and not directed by any 
authority. Before this voluntary surrender of privilege, the rights of all were equal, what 
relation the non-recorded Dogras hold with those recorded is now matter of dispute, One of 
these Dogra mabhals was sold by auction for arrears for revenue. The auction purchaser 
wished {0 oust all the Dogras On the plea that, being all sharers, the interests and rights had 
been sold with those of the recorded proprietor, The ‘-Dogras pleaded right of possession 
as under-holders. As acting judge of Quttack. I upheld the possession of the Dogras as 
holders under the auction purchaser; in fact, decided that they should not be considered as 
having been joint sharers, but shikmi taluk holders Of the recorded proprietor. I considered 
this question of great genoral interest, and so certified to the Superior Court. A special appeal 
was admitted, and on trial my decision being upheld, the non-recorded Dogras are still in 
possession. of their tenures, the revenue of which they pay through the auction purchaser. 
There are no three suits pending in the Civil Court at Cuttack instituted by three Dogras of 
another Dogra mahal, the circumstances of which are precisely the same, excepting that 
it bas not been sold for arrears, in which they claim equal privileges with the dogra recorded, 
and demand to be registered with him as sadu’r malguzars; the sums at which the suits are laid 
being, respectively, Fs. 37, Rs. 17, Re. 2 As, 12 and Rs. ¥ As. 15. 

“There is not a doubt that their rights were equal to those of the Dogra recorded that 
they were precisely the same; but had I to decide the cases, I should most certainly 
notwithstanding my conviction of what their rights were formerly, declare them to be under- 
tenants and ‘refuse their prayer to be admitted as sodar malguzars. Some uniformity of 
principle is necessary; they must either be superior holders or under-holders; the privileges of 
both connot be allowed them; persons of the same class cannot be permitted to claim 
whichever denomination may be suited 0 the Occasion—t0 be sharers before a sale, and 
under-holders after one. Their situation ought t0 be, but is not, defined.” 


This case it will be seen is very similar to that of the Kharidagi bazei-zamin 
estates in which the principal purchaser was allowed £0 engage for the revenue and 


the others recorded as shikmt Kharidadars getting 20 or 30 per cent. as 
allowances. 


The second case is that in which lands had been assigned by a malguzar 
for the support of his near relatives. ‘The relative, if not admitted {0 separately 
engage was recorded as & shikmst zamindar and generally received the whole of the 
matltkana allowance. 


Such was the origin of the five shikams tenures in taluk Mirpur Parcama, 
Tisania, which were grants to relatives of the Chaudhri. The tenure-holders were 
at the last Settlement left to make their own terms with zamindars and have e 3 
the whole of the allowances +. 


In taluk Sundi, Pargana Benabar, the Shikamiz zamindar was similarly left 
to make his own terms and got 70 per cent. out of a total allowance of 40 per cent 
His agreement was challenged in the Civil Court by a purchaser of the estate, but 
was upheld by the Court as valid, and has been recognised in this Settlement an 
allowance of 40 per cent. given to him. ? 


njoyed 


A’ third class is that alienations of one or two villages of an estate previous 
£0 the last settlement, when the purchaser was sometimes recorded as a skikmi 
zamindar getting the whole allownces instead of as a co-sharers. Such is the case in 
mauza Olatpur, pargana Sujanagar, and in several fenures in Sailo. 

Jn taluk Sayyadapur, pargana Tisania, there is a sikmz zamindar T . 

$ enure 
the tenure holder claimed to hold the land as Khkarida zamab ର 


| andi, but the purchage 
having been made since the last settlement his claim was Fe Was 


however, recorded ,sikm$ zamindar:- and got 30 per cent., the zamindar getting only 


five per cent-, £0 that he was left rather better off if anv thino than if kis £1 
nd Been e000: y thing than if his title 


The same was the case with mauza Chackrapur in taluk Mirpur. 


+ As “Khorak Posak” or ‘‘Barasdarsn Jagir”’. 
+ In this Settlement also they have been left to make their own terms. 
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292, In a few very uncommon instances we find more than one subordinate 
proprietary right in taluk Abdulabad pargana 
Assuresware there is a sikmst pursetht tenure under 
Pursethi Patna Bengi. It has been recognised in this settlement, the inter mediate 
sub-proprietor getting only five per cent. allowances. 


The most complicated case is however that of the Koth kharida tenures of 
Tiran. It appears that in the early years of the present century the Raja of Kujang 
had forcibly possessed himself of several villages belonging to revenue paying estates 
in the moghwulbandi, and at the last Settlement claimed to hold them as & separate 
mahal* This claim was rejected and the lands were settled with him as Koth 
kharida and an allowance of 20 per cent, of his collections given to him. 


In some of these villages there were sarbarahkars getting allowances of 20: 
per cent., under whom again were in sOme cases bazyaftidars paying Only half of 
the rent they realised from the mugaddams who themselves retained 20 per cent- 
of the raiyati assets. In this way 29 per cent. of the gross rental found its way 
into the pockets of the zamindars and 25 per cent. was paid into the Government. 
Treasury. In the present Settlement fair rents were settled under Section-7 of the 
Bengal Tenancy Act for the sub-mugaddams and bazyaftidars, and the payments. 
of the latter were divided in the ratio of 18 per cent. to the sarbarakkar 12 per 
cent. to the Koth kharidadar, and the balance (70 per cent.) less certain temporary 
‘Concessions, divided in the ratio of 15 to 25 between the zamindar and Government, 


Another case is that of taluk Danardanpur of Pargana Barpolla in which 
mugaddams were found holding under bazyaftidars and in turn collecting rents 
from shikmt bazyaftidars. In these estate fair rents wers settled for all the 
tenures under the Tenancy Act. 


All these tenure holders except the shikms kharida and kharida jumabandt 

Treat nent 1a Chic Scltlement: have in the present Settlement been treated as sub- 

prorpietors=. Rents have not been settled in their 

case under the Tenancy Act, but they have been allowed to retain a share of the 

proprietary allowances, and have been generally given the whole benefit of any 

reduction in the prorortion of the gross assets taken as revenue.t They have 

executed kabuliyats for the payment of the revenue assessed in much the same 

orm as the zamindars, and no attempt has been made to curtail or define any of 

their existing rights and privileges except in £0 far as they are setforth in the 
kabuliyat. } 


With few exceptions no tenures of this nature obtained recognition unless. 
mention of them was found in the papers of the last Settlement. 


An instance of departure from this rule is to be found in taluk Mansara in 
Pargana Tisania where two tenures not recognised in the last Settlement were: 
decreed by the Civil Court and given an allowance of 10 per cent., which has been 
continued to them in this Settlement- 


There are also & few cases in which tenure holders other than mugaddums, 
sarbarahkars, padhans and pursethis, and shikmt zamindars have been treated as 
sub-proprietors. 1 have already mentioned the case of the shikms kharida and koth 
kharida tenures and besides these there are some tankidars,§ in possession of entire 
villages who have, from motives of policy and convenience, been given & Share of 
the proprietary allowances and allowed to execute Kabuliyats. In two other cases: 
tenures found to be existing at the last Settlement but not recognised have 
continued throughout the period of Settlement. In one of these cases a maurast. 
mugaddamst has been granted with the permission of the Board where the jama 
of the tenure had not altered ( see report of estate No. 62 of Puri ), and in amother 
Case a sarbarahkart right has been recognised (mauza atto, taluk Talpara, tauzr 
No, 43 of Balasore). 


293. All these classes of tenure-holders are, as regards their relations with 


Subordinate proprietary tenures. 


General position of proprietary their tenants, in exactly the same position as 
tenure-holders. zamindars, and what has been said of the latter will 
apply to these also. 


* §. 6., “dependant talukdars’” in the language of the regulations. 

† See infra paragraph 558- 

‡ For form of kabuliyat see Appendix C. 

§ Two in taluk Balbhadrapur and one in taluk Birsuti of Pargane Tikan,. 
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As regards their relations with their land-lords and their own circumstances 
the points of which I propose to treat specially are — 

(1) Right to malikana and re-entry. 

(2) Subdivision of proprietary tenures. 

(83) Transfer of proprietary tenures. 

(4) Collections from proprietary tenure-holders. 

(5) of the recent Settlement and of the introduction of the Tenancy 

ot, 
This last heading is inevitably somewhat mixed up with those preceding it. 


294, The mugaddams and padkans were considered to have a quast pro- 
prietary right in the soil and were generally allowed 
5 per cent. as malitkana besides 15 to 20 per cent. 
for the expenses of collection,* while the sarbarakkars got only the latter amount. 
Mr. Lewis of the Board of Revenue laid down the distinction in the clearest terms. 
He wrote +:— 

“Muqadams stand on & different footing (s.e., from sarbarahkers); they have a right of 
property apparently in the soil, which having been conceded, is of course a saleable property; 
:and in considering the allowance made £0 them the difference here noted should never be lost 
sight of. The surbarkar I would allow 10 per cent. for the risk and trouble of collecting; the 
muqgadam 5 per cent. more on account of his partial proprietary rights.” 

The padhans retained in the event of recusancy 5 per cent. upon the jama, 
and were conceded tihe right of re-entry on the renewal of the Settlement { whereas 
` in the event of a mugaddam Or sarbarahkar refusing to hold bis village at the jama 
assessed at a Settlement he would be disposssssed and his village taken hastabud- 
The reason for this exaltation of the padhan above the mugaddam is unfatho- 
mable, but such were the decisions of Government. Kharidars enjoyed the rights 
of the persons from whom they purchased. As proprietors of the soil they obtained 
all the malikana which the zamindar if the tenure was of the first, or the 
mugqaddam if it was of the second class, would have had; and the zamindar or 
mugaddam received only collection expsnses- Inthe event of recusancy a 
kharidadar of the first class .was entitled to a malikanw of 5 per cent., while the 
zamindar was placed in possession and got 25 per cent. and he had a right to 
re-entry at the next Settlement; but & second class tenure was destroyed}. 
295. The following table shows the number of tenures and the number of 
recorded co-sharers in the three districts at the last 
amd present Settlements. § 


Right to Malikana and Re-entry. 


Number of proprietary tenures. 


Cuttack. Puri, Bolasore. 


NAME OF a —__ 
TENURE. No. of tenures.: No. of tenure No, of tenures.]| No. of tenure No. of tenures. ¡ No of tenure 
holders. | holders, | holders, 
1 { 8 9 30 | 1 | 


a ମା 


rere 


“a 


] 0 
| Last. Prevent Last. | Present Last, | Pre- Last. Present | Last. | Pre- | Last. Present. 
| sent sent | 
Muqaddmi | 587 598 | 791 | 6,850 | 491 | 486 3,000 | 680 | ... [118 ' | 829 
Sarbarahkar? | 339 | 281 | 420 | 2314 | 198 | 211 L184 | ... 81 | | 2,525 
Padhant 1! 2| 1| ୫ | 279 | 259! 600 | 3,507 | 
Pursetht 11 ¦! 18 ¦ 24 861 LL. | ee 
K harida 2) 2] 2 Hi. lel ons .. | 39 ¦! ... | 188 
Shikmi 
Zamindari | 241 | 166 | 109 ! 1,293 | .. 5 27 | wl gl. 15 
Other 7! 69/197 | 861 ... | | 
___ Total [L188,LI81,1 366] 10,598] y68 ( 9611 3; TiL5681 ... 18851. T3557 


* An attempt is generally made in the vernacular acc 
3 r ounts of the last Settle t 
malikanae to mugqaddasms' allowances while sarbarahkars’ allowances are recorded: ha 
"F Procedingas of Board of Revenue of 12th January 1838 in Taluk Bamanpur. 


serve the term 
rcha. 


¥ Commissioner to Collector, No. 2453 of 25th October 1837, 
§ See Appendix H. A.;'H. B.; Hs C. 
«{ Tanki 3, Koth Kharida 16. 
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Mwugaddams: tenures are’ most common in the Kotdesh Pargana Of Puri, 
‘which contain 356, in Kate and Obher Parganas along the Katjuri, and in Banchas 
in Balasore District, but are very generally distributed. Sarbarakart tenures are 
alsO most numerous in Kotdesh and Banchas Parganas, but are found through the 
Province. 

The Padhanst tenures are almost confined to parganas Lembai, Serai, 
Rahang, and Chaubiskud of Puri; there being also two in Cuttack Haveli. The 
Pursetht tenures are confined to Bakhrabad and Asureswar Parganas in Cuttack. 

Figures showing the number of tenures at the last settlement in Puri are 
taken from the late Babu Nandakishore Das’ report and those for Cuttack bhuve 
bsen compiled afresh from the ruidads, but the ‘figuresin Mr. Fiddian’s report 
on Balasore cannot ba reconciled with those now found. 

In Cuttack it will bs seen that, owing to partition, the number of 
.mugaddamst tenures has increased from 537 to 593, while the number of maquddam 
has risen from 791 to 6,850; a few Sarbarahkars have bsen dispossessed and their 
number of tenures reduced from 339 to 281. The number of shikmt zamindart 
tenures has been largely reduced as they are for the most part very petty and the 
holders have often been dispossessed. At the last settlement several shikmi 
.zamindari tenures were often settled'with one parson, so that the number of tenure 
holders is less than that of tenures. 

In Puri their has bsen but little change in the total number of tenures, there 
being now 961 against 968 at the last Settlement, and the decrease in mugaddams 
and Poadhant and increase in sarbarahkkari is psrbaps due £0 confusion in the 
classification, Jn south Balasore there has been an enormous increase in the 
.number of tenures, which in Senaut has, by partition of estates and sale of portions 
of tenures, been raised from 100 to 493. In north Balasore there has been less 
. division. 

Multiplication of Proprietary 296. As long ago as 1831 Mr. Ricketts, 
‘tenuresholders, the Collector of Balasore wrote :— 
“Inheritance according to Hindu law wag not acknowledged ag & privilege of 
sarbarakars and mogudams b3fore the conquest; and since having been as often disallowed it is 
still open to adjustm3nt. A recognition Of such a privilege is, in my opinion, not only 


injurious £0 theinterests of the State, but to those of the zamindars, raiyats, and the 
mogadams themselves.” 


I find from the ruidads that it was the general rule to enter in the papers 
‘of the last Settlement only the head or kartas of tha family. I find in three 
Parganas 1593 tenures with altogether 236 tenure-holders naum3s recorded, but the 
‘entry “Oger” ( and others ) frequently occurring shows these t0 have been only 
.She principal co-sharers. Now the natural effect of the Hindu law of inheritance 
is seen in the multiplication of tsnure-holders which all the excellent principles 
enunciated by the Collectors and hignesr revenus officers have proved powerless to 
‘Check, so that the average number of co-sharers in a maurast village is, at the 
presant day, nine, and in the case of sarbarahkart, in its origin purely service 
‘tenure, is eleven. . 

To the tenure-holder himself the result is to reduce him to ths level of 
the ordinary raiyat, and though I am p3rsonally far from regarding this as & 
serious evil so Jong as the tenure-holders are able {0 retain possession of their 
propsrtby, yet I agree with the opinion expressed by Mr, Natban in his note on 
Kotdes that this subdivision bas in many instances bsen the ruin of the mugadams 
and has bsen a source of much trouble to the proprietors. 

297- That the sarbarahkart tenure was not transferable or divisible has been 
shown in a previous paragraph, but even at the 
last Ssttlement the number of sarbarahkkars was 
Considerable, and that Grovernment was fully alive to the necessity of putting & stop 

to the multiplication of ¢o-sharers will ba made clear by the following quotation 
from the Board's proceedings on the Settlem3nt of faiuk Biamanpur :— 

“I entirely concur with him in thinking that the multiplication of these hereditary 
-subordinate collectors, entitled sarbarakars, is to b3 by evary possible mijans avoided. There 
miy have basen difficulties in th3 way of undoing what had already been done, aud restoring 
to their Original integrity’in ths hands of One mun this duty of making the collection in 
parsicular villages; but the farther subdivision of these rigats by sate or gift should be 
_pronuon2ed illegal; and in all cases where the law of inheritanco has opsrated, Or msy in 
fatur3 Qp3rate, to subdivida them they should bo held in an ijmili form and recoguised by 


Governm:nt only as an unity. The whole thing isan an)mily and should be kept within 
the narrowest limits possible”. 


Division of Proprietary tenures- 
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I In the case of" mugaddamsi or padhans tenures the right to sell a share 
in the tenure was undeniable, but Mr. Mills beld# that by such sale only a right 
to participation in the profits passed, and not 2 right to collection of rents or to- 
possession of land; he further stated it as his opinion that no admitted padhanst or 
mugaddamse tenure could be divided without the consent of the zamindar. 


While the natural tendency is for the number of tenure-holders to multiply ,. 
the law + does not compel the zamindar to recognise any division of the rent Or 
lands, and it is rare to find a case where such division has been allowed. Instances 
of exceptions to the general rule are mugaddami mauza Dagam in taluk Nagpur,. 
Pargana, Benahar, which was divided into three under the decree of a Civii Court, 
and the two pursethi tenures Patna Bengi and Patna Hanupur now divided into 
ten tenures all in different villages; both divisions obtaining recognisation at this 
Settlement, 

Even when & mahal was divided into two or more estates under the 
Partition law, the Deputy Collector did not ordinarily made any actual division of 
the lands of maurast villages. { He would enter a certain share of the total area 
and rent as belonging to one of the estates, but on the ground he made no partition, 
and indeed without the consent of the mugaddams or sarbarahkars he would have 
no right to do so. 

Occasionally, how ever, a tenure has been split up, and it is not uncommon t0- 
find that after the partition of an estate under the Batwara law the tenure-holders 
have divided their lands between the newly-formed estates, and the division, even 
if not originally binding on the zamindars and Government, has been stereotyped 
in the present Settlement. 

298. It has been pointed out that the natural result of the Hindu law of 
inheritance was to cause a multiplication and 
consequent impoverishment of the village 
sub-proprietors and the recognition of their right to transfer their property 
placed in their hands the instrument of their own destruction. 

All along the basin of the Katjuri river, where the largest number of these 
tenures were admitted at the last Settlement, the mugaddams and sarbarakars 
have: been jn contact with some of the biggest and most powerful zamindars of the 
Province § and in times of bad harvests and ecarcity have been unable to resist the 
pressure brought on them to sell their birthright, ¢. e-, not only a right £0 
participation in the profits, but a right to collect a share or the whole of the rent,. 
and to hold and cultivate, the nijjot land and we now find that a very large number 
of the tenures are held by the zamindars and by well-to-do mahkajans of Cuttack. 


It would be difficult without very minute enquiries to ascertain 
how all the present shareholders acquired their interests, but Mr. Nathan in Kotdes 
has left on record the following note of his investigations and conclusions :— 


“The experience of the last sixty years shows that the undisputed rights of succession: 
and the freedom of transfer which the mugadam has gradually acquired and which we have 
finally recognised, are a fatal gift which is gradually undermining his existence. The 
devolution of property obeys in Orissa the Mitakshyare law”. . 


“The constant splitting up of shares which this system involves has & continual: 
tendency {0 make the tenure insufficient £0 support the family. When this pressure begins 
to be severely felt, one of two things happens, either the mugadams succeed in gradually 
ousting the raiyats and by cultivating the lands themselves support their families and pay 
the rent or they find the struggle hopeless apd are forced t0 sell their ancestral rights, 
Sometimes they disappear altogether; more frequently they remain in the village, cultivating: 
their ancestral paitrali lands as raiyats Of the new purchasers. In 43 villages in which 
I have made enquiries on this point, I find that the total number Of mugadams has increased 
from 156 to 401, 5. e. by more than 1:0 per cent. and this not withstanding that the: 
natural increase has been checked by extensive sale. In 3) of the villages I find 105 heirs 
and 91 purchasers, whilst in 35 (dividing each village into 16 shares or pans), the number of 
shares held by heirs is 232 pans, 17 gandas 3 keras, and by purchasers 291 pans, 2 gandas: 
1 Kora, the heirs thus holding 444 per cent. to 55-6 per cent. held by the purchasers. 
These mugadams interests are never £01d by the original mugadams except through necessity, 
and therefore the transfer of half the mugadams rights shows that the old mugadams are6: 


finding it hard to0 maintain their position, Many of the yil ' 
hajnns and by ho land owners.” ny of the villages are bought up by jp 


Alienation of Proprietary tenures. 


% From the Commissioner to Collector of Puri, No. 23617 of 30th November, ]838. 
† Section 27, Act X of 1859, and section 88, Act VIII of 1885. 
$ Villages, the rents of which are Collected by proprietary tenure-holders, 


§ Especially the Chbaudbris of Binjbarpur, zamindars of taluk Saibi 5 : fe - 
connins of Quirfjpur. aluk Daibir and of most of Sailo, and their 
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._ Jn Cuttack an examination of the khewats of three large Parganas 
Containing mapy proprietary tenures give the following results :— 
PARGANA. No. OF TENURES IN THE PARGANA. Number of tenures in which Aggregate, Zamindars’ 
em mp tae are, 


po e—— er ——— —— the Zamindars hold shares. 
At last Settlement, At present Settlement. 


Rs. A. P. 
Asureswar ... 75 106 13+ 7 18 6 
Kate... ତ 94 120 ୈୟ 86 11 5 
Saibir pe 14 11* 11 9 13 9 


The figures quoted show only alienation to the proprietors of the 
superior estate and illustrate the great difference between the village tenure- 
holders of the protected Parganas of the interior, such as Asureswar, who have 
for the most part maintained their independence, and those of the flooded 
tracts of routh Cuttack such as Kate and Saibir, who are {0 a great extent in 
the hands of the zamindars. 


An idea of the total numkber of transfers of proprietary tenures may be 
obtained from the following abstract of the returns of the Registration Department 
for the last ten years :— 


PROFESSION OF PURCHASERS, 
Average yearly 


DISTRICT, ea, ¢ f Torr aount 

| stg ° oa ର Zamindars. |Tenure holders. Balyen: Ochers, consideration. 

| | 
। | ୫ SOD RCPS CR: se CEO A 

Cuttack ... | 2,095 * 112 358 | 1,128 118 379 32,075 
Puri... 380 † 48 15 228 103 59 | 67,206 
Balasore... 221 10 51 84 37 39 2,040 
Total ...| 2,696 170 424 | 1,440 258 470 | 1,018 
# Nine years figures only. †f Three years’ figures only. 


The figures are those shown under the head “intermediate tenures 
of all kind”, and appear to include Khartda jamabands and Otbher-non-proprietary 
tenures. Some gales of portions of proprietary tenures also fall under the head 
of ‘otber’ tenures, which are not ehown here. The figures show no marked 
increase Or decrease in the number of transactions since the commencement of the 
Settlement. , 

When a& thare of a2 tenure is thus transferred the purchaser may or may 
not Obtain actual possession of the land. In case of an amicable eale the deed 
usually specifies the nijiot or raiyats land transferred, and where the purchaser is 
a raiyat or cultivator he will sometimes be content with the possession of his share 
of such jJand. Otftener both & share of such land and of the right to collect rent 
pastes, and in the case of sales to a mahajan Or non-resident zamindar the latter 
gets generally only a share of the rents and the vendor holds on as 2 cultivator. 


At the risk of being accueed of want of sympathy I would say that the 
disposetession of the middlemen is onthe whole, & result to be desired. As 
landlord the mwugaddam generally collects higher rents than the big zamindars; 
and while he and his relations enjoy complete security of tenure in the best lands, 
he recogniges no right of occupancy in his other tenants, and extorts from them 
the uttermost farthing-e As a2 ralyat he js gtill strong enough to resist unfair 
enhancements, and with the help of the Khatians he has been given may be 
trusted to enjoy the rights of occupancy which the law allows hime 

One more point deserves epecial notice, and that is the fact that Ghe law: 
of merger has never been applied to these t€nures. Irdeed. in Orist&, such a 
principle has never keen understocd, and even in the papers of the last Settlement 
one may fnd the same man recorded as 7amincar, as mugaddem, and as his own 


¥ In the other three the zamindars bave dispossessed the tenure-holders and hold the jands. 
4 Most of thege shares are held by the Chaudbris of Binjharpur and Gejrajpur. 
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thant raiyat; and singe then zamindars have even bought miadi sarbarahkkari 
tenures in their own estates and held them as separate subordinates prop erties. 


Had the principle of merger been enforced, the security of he ravenus 
would have been much increased, for it is obvious that whers one man is both 
mugaddam ani zamindar, the value of the estate is decreased and the ‘covar’ of 
revenue is Only so much of ths allowances as the proprietor gats quz zZaminlar, 


299- Mr. McPherson who made special enquiries into this matter in 


Difficulty experienced jn realising rent8 connection with his report on th3 Kotles estats 
from proprietary tenure-holders, ¢ writes :— 


“It is the universal complaint of zamindars in whose estates. there is a large maurast 
ares that the proprietary allowance granted to them in respect of the maurast jama 18 quite 
insufficient t0 cover the expenses Of collection and tO safeguard the Government revenue, 
‘They state that the mugadams, padhans, and sarbarakars seldom pay their shares Of the 
revenue until compelled by the institution of a suit in the Revenue Court, and that On 
account of minute subdivision of maurast interests there is an infinite amount of ‘delay and 
-expense incurred.first in securing & decree and second in executing it”. 


“I have discussed this subject in the special report On Kotdes estate bacause that 
estate comprises the bulk of the mugadamt area, and One of the cugses of the downfall Of the 
old zamindars was alleged to bs the difficulty of collecting from the mug dam. Three suggested 
alterations in the law were also discussed: (1) Tha extension of ths Pata Regulation; 
(2) The extension of the Rent Sections of the Bengal Tenancy Act; and (3) th2 establishment 
of Special Court for the more speedy disposal of rent suits”. 


“That the difficulty is not so universal as represented may bs gathered from the 
following figures :— 

“There are in the district,in sll, 6387 proprictary tenures in estates managed by 
zamindars. 1 exclude the khas mahals because the procedure in {heir case is different. The 
number of suits instituted by zamindars against proprietary tenure-holders for rent was 102 
in‘ 1894-95,76 in 1895-96-67 in 1896-97: average 92. That is Zamindars. found it necessary 
to bring suits against 14 per cent. Oualy of the tenure-holders.” 


“In many cages thesd suits were brought not against the whole body of tenure-holders 
but against individual sharers. FOr convenience of reference I include in this report a copy 


of what I wrote in the report of Kotdes”. 


“300. The relations exissing between zamindars and mugadams are governed by the 

Extract from the special report on provisions of Act X Qf 1859 and particularly by the 

Kotdes, Parugraph 5. provisons Of sections 47,32,105, and 106 of the Act. 

Section 27 compels the mugadam to register in the Zamindar’s sheristw all transfers Of, 
successions, £0 Or divisions of, the tenure, and while obliging the zamindar t0 recognise 
such transfers; &c., empowers him to refuse recognition {0 any .distribation or divison of 
the rent payable on account of the. tenire. In other wOrds, whatever subdivision the 
tenure may be subjected to, thé Zamindar is enabled Yor collection purposes to keep the rent 
of the tenures undividéd on his rent-roll. That is, he may refuse:to accept a portion of the 
rent from any particular sharer whose name is registered. If he is wise he will lea ye it 
entirely 40 the mugadams tO arrange. amongst themselves for the ‘joint payment of the full 
demand. If he does otherwise, he will find himself involved in legal difficulties when be 
attempts $0 realise the balance from oiher share-holders. If the demand is not paid up in 
full on the due date, the Zzamindar has recourse £0 a summary suit ‘before the: Collecter. 
‘Granted that the zamindar’s sherista is kept with ordinary care he will speedily and ‘casily 
secure:a decree for the arrear rent. He need only sue the parties, ho Dave taken advantage 

Of the provisions of section 27 and had their names registered in his own: sherista. Having 
obtained his summary decres for the rent, the zamindar next proceeds to have it executed 

under the pro visions of sections 105 and 106 of the Act. The tenure is sold by the summary 
process prescribed in Section 4, ef seg. of Act VIII ( B. C. ) of 1865. Nothing can be simpler 
or more effective than the above machinery for realisation: from defaulters; nevertheless, ib 
1s alleged that the difficulty of collecting muqadami rents has been one of be principal causes 
of the downfall of the old Kotdes zamindars. The description which has already been given 
of the system of minagement or rather of mismanagement practised by the old zamindars 

will at once raise a suspicion that if was no defect in the law that led to their difficulties, 

The difficulties were of their own manufacture. In the first place, their sherista was in a 
condition of indescribable confusion, B3ing always in a state of hopeless indebtedness they 
accepted rent from any one who offered it, and their gcceptance Of rent then deprived them 
of the chance of proceeding against the tenure-holders jointly. They did not insist on due 
compliance with the regisratiOn provision of section 27, Not being able to ascertain from their 
sherista the names Of actual holders of tha tenures, they were complied, before filing & suit, 


40 ascertain these by local enquiries in tha villaces and by reference to the books in the 


Registrar’s office. When suits were filed there were thus constant adjournments and dismissals 


on the plea of misjoinder, and, when successful, fresh obstacles, Originating in the same 
‘confusion, arose at the execution stage.” 


. “The creation of wo independent collection establishments was a second and’ still 
more fertile cause of difficulty. It not only added to the confusion of the or ନ 
registration of names, but increased & hundredfold fhe difficulty of realising arrears from 
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defaulters, The Act makes & radical distinction at the stage of execution between decrees 
‘Obtained by the sole zamindar Or the whole body of the zamindars and decrees obtained by g 
sharer in the estate. In the former case, the tenure itself may at once be sold by the 
summary process laid down in Act VIII (B. OC.) of 1865, section 4, ef sey. In the latter case 

it is necessary tO proceed first against the movable property of the judgement-debtor and 
failing this the under-tenure may be brought to sale “in the same manner as any Other 
movable property may be sold in execution of & decree for money under the provisions of 
the two next following sections” (¿. e,, according to the rules for the execution of decrees for 
demands, other than those of arrears of rent), 


“The sale insuch cases is conducted according to the provisions of the Civil 
Procedure Code, and there arise complicated questions as $0 the exact effect of the sale: 
whether for example, the tenure itself, or only the right, title and interest of the judgement- 
debtor are passed. These questions around which a whole mass of case law has grown up, 
open Out Opportunities for all manner Of delay, fraud and chicanery. 


Suggested alteration in the law “It only remains to consider whether the machinery 
governing the relation of muqaddams Of registration and rent collection, simple and effective 
and zamindars. through it is, is capable of improvement,” | 


“Three suggestions Dave been made :— 


“(1) The extension of the Patni Regulations ( VIII of 1819, I of 1820, and ( B. C. ) 
Act VIII of 1865) to the proprietary tenures of Orissa. 


‘(2) The pon tO Orissa of certain soctions ofthe Bengal Tenancy Act not yet 
extended, 


“(3) The establishment of & special court for the more spcedy disposal of rent suits. 


“The chief advantages which the extension of the Patni Regulations ° would secure to 
the zamindar are two in number : (a) He woald be enabled on the Occasion of tranfers not 
only to secure a fee of 2 per cent, for the trouble of registration, but also to take security 
for half a year’s rent ; (6b) he would be in a position, twice a year, without the institution Of 
a suit, to bring the tenure to sale after a very summary fashion, lecaving.the tenure-holder if 
aggrieved to bring a suit for the reversal of sale.” | | 


‘An objection to all this is that the Patni tenure in its Origin‘ and incidents. has 
nothing in commOn with the proprietary tenure of Orisss, The rights of & muqadam are 
only second to those of the Zamindar bimself, and-tho extension of the -Patni Regulation 
seems to place hin £00 much at the mercy of tho superior landlord. It is true that the 
zamindar.is responsible {0°GoOyernment for ihe land revenue of the tenure; and it is only 
right that as a collector of revenue he should be placed in & position independent ‘of the 
action Or défault of the tenure-bholder,: ‘His responsibility will be; however, adequately 
safeguarded, and his independence secured, if he can invoke the aid of the,Revenue Qourt on. 
a sufficiently early daitc.. For this it is Only necessary to arrange that. the rent of the 
mijadami tenure bes payable on dates‘slightly in advance of those fixed for the payment Of 
land revenue. If the zamindar has his sherisia in reasonable order, tO s@cureia decree “and to 
execute it need nos take more than threo months, and as Government has hitherto granted 
the zamindwur for his latest day of payment a respite: of nearly sixx months, and there. appears 
to be no prospect of this period being curtailed, the difficulty seems tO vanish.” | 

“The portions of the Bengal Tenancy Act which have any application to the question 
under discussion are sections 12-17, sections. §8,93,100, Chapters XIII and XIV.” I 

“Sections 12-17 pro vide a more elaborate system of registration than is supplied by 
section 27 of Act X of 1859. They avoid the necessity’ of a suit before the Collector in case 
of the landlord’s refusal £0 register and the landlord i3 compensated for his trouble by the 
relief of a fee. How far success has attended the scheme Of late years in Bengal is not known 
to m2, bas up to L388 15 was not working satisfactorily. It is also a question whether, if the 
proposed system for the maintenance of land records in Orissa is introduced, any zamindari 
registration is called for. Arrangements will as a matter of course be mada for the periodical 
revision of the tenurc-holder’s khewat and the-zamindars will find no difficulty in ascertaining 
against whom & suit for rent should lie. The extension of section 853 of the Bengal Tenancy 
Act 0 Orissa is surrounded with difficulty, Certain Orissa tenures, the mugadam:i fOr instance, 
may be legally divided without the Zamindar’s consent. Again, section 27, Act X of 1859, 
already prohibits the division or distribation of the rent of the tenure without the consent: 
of the zamindar”. ° 


“Sections 93 to 100, Bengal Tenancy Act; arrange for the appointment of managers in 
case of disputes ketwoeen co-owners Of estates and tenures. Their extension to Orissa would, 
I think, confer an extraordinary benefit on all classes of tenures. It has bien shown above 
to what minute subdivison some of fhe tenures of Kotdesh have b3en supjected and how the 
interests of the well-doing and solvent are imperilled by the default of the careless and 
impecunious. The extension Of these s3actions would appear to offer & solution of the 
difficulty”, 

“The extension t0 Orissa of Chapters XII{ and XLV of the Bengal Tenancy Act would 

.geam £0 be of doubtful utility. The procedure therein laid down for the disposal of rent suits 
18 much less simple than already available in the provisions of Act X of 1859. It transfers 
Pr rr a 


er ee et 
) x Annas 8 of the demand becomes aun ‘“‘arrear of revenue according to the old kistbandi by the lst 
Februery and the latest day of payment is 28th April; the balance becomes an ‘arrear’”’ by lst July and is 
payable on 8th November. 
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rent suits from the Collector,who as the officer-responsible for the land revenue of the district. 
has most interest in the speedy disposal of the claims brought by zamindars against tenure— 
holders and raiyats to the Civil Court, which has no such interest. It applies the provisions of 
the Civil Procedure Code to the execution of the decrees and would do away with the special 
facilities afforded by section 4, Act VII (B. C.) of 1862.” 

“The Only advantage which it would seem £0 secure to the zamindar lies in the aboli- 
tion of the distinction between suits brought by sole or joint Owners of tho estate and suits 
brought by one of the co-sharers in the estate, & distinction which, as I have shown above, 
leads to difference at the execution stage. The advantage is in my Opinion for the present 
very much outweighed by the disadvantages”. 

'<A promising suggestion than either of the foregoing is that of establishing & Special 
Court for the disposal of rent-suits. So long as the rent suits have to be disposed of in the 

leisure moments of an over-worked Deputy Collector, there are found $0 be numerous adjourne 
ments and much delay in the disposal of claims”. 

‘Whether there should be a Central Court at Cuttack for the whole division Or 
whether there is work enough to absorb the attention of an Officer at the head-quarters Of 
each district are matters of executive consideration.” 


301- The above account sets forth very fully the difficulties alleged by 
the zamindars of Kotdes and the means by which 
they may be met. And the same remarks apply 
more Or less £0 all the large maurasi* areas in the three Districts. 


Proposal to apply the Patni Regulations. 


There can be no doubt but that the law provides very reasonable 
facilities for the recovery of rents, and that the difficulties are due chiefly to 
ditagreement between co-sharers in the estates, owing to which they cannot sue 
jointly and to failure to insist On proper registration, If a zamindar would only 
take the trouble to keep a register Of his dependant talukdars, as required by 
section 27 of Act X of 1859, the difficulty of joining all necessary parties in the 
plaint could not arise; but they do not do £0, and in Balasore Mr. Kingsford tells 
us that of 453 sarbarahkars in one estate only half had caused their names to be 
registered in the zamindar’s sherista, Yet another cause of the difficulty is the 
unwillingness of the zamindar to bring the village to sale- If the zamindar is &. 
sharer in the tenure. as is often the case, he could not sell it up without losing 
his own interest aleo, unless prepared to buy it in, and therefore he is often 
reduced to muing for a share of rent on'y and proceeding against the persOnal 
property of the defaulter. 

As to the proposed remedies, the most ‘drastic is no doubt the 
introduction of the Patni Regulations. 


So long ago as 18831 Mr. Commissioner Stockwell pointed out the 
necessity for & more summary law of rale than then existed, and though he did not: 
recommend the extensicn of the Patni Regulations themselves, he recommended 
that come amalogous provision should ke made. I do not myself share 
Mr. McPherson's objecticn to the Patni Regulations. it is true that the dependant 
taluks of Orisea are suppeesed to be of more ancient origin than the estates within 
which they lie; but the ertates are liable to summary tale on default, and the 
tenures which under Regulation ( XII of 1805 were admitted to eeparate 
engagements have the same liability and there does not appear to be any reason 
why a2 eimilar Jaw thould not apply also so the tenures still dependant. 


On the other hand it is by no means certain that such strong measures 
are necessary, The number of suits against mugaddams and sarbarakkars for 
the recovery of zents in the Cuttack and Puri Districts are shown in the 
following tables :— 


YEAR. Cuttack. Puri. 
1894-95 a 156 a 
1895-96 କି 143 76 
1896-97 ନ 207 97 

Tota 506 251 
Average 168 92 
Total number of tenures. 874 657 


fT Excluding Khas mabhbals, 
ee a een i it 


¥ The term maurasi is applied to the area of prcprietary terurebold ମି 
in which the zaminder collects direct from his tenants E 4 Tevoicere as cppoeed to hostalud the ares 
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The percentage of suits on the total number of § enures is 17 and of these 
suits many are for a share in the rent Only; & very large proportion come from 
the estates of the Chaudhris of Binjharpur, the number of suits in the Kendrapara. 
and ‘Jajpur subdivisions of Cuttack averaging only 19 per annum. 


The procedure in these cases is extremely simple. The new -settlement 
records provide the zamindar with a record of the amount recoverable and of 
the persons liable for it, and he should have no difficulty in getting 2 decree for 
arrears; and the sale is made under Act VIII (B.C.) of 1865 as summarily as in. 
the case of a paint taluk, As an alternative the zamindar can proceed against 
the person or movable property of the judgment-debtor. 2 


He may also, under Act X of 1859, apply for the ejectment of the 
sub-proprietors, but perhaps this right has been taken away by the extension t0 
Orissa of Section 65 of the Bengal Tenancy Act. 


On the whole I do not consider that the difficulty of the present law or 
the number of suits, is such as to require fresh legislation of the form of the 
Patni Regulations. Regulations VIII of i819 could not well be extended as: 
Sections 3 and 4 do not apply to the dependent taluks of Orissa : the provision 
which would probably be of the greatest use is that of Section 5 for the 
recovery of a fee on mutations. 

302. The second of the suggested remedies is the extension to Orissa of 
Application of Bengal Tenancy certain provisions of the Tenancy Acte These 
Act to proprietary tenures. fall under five groups :— 

(1) Sections 12 to 17 dealing with the registration of mutations, 

(2) Chapter VIII dealing with the paymet of rent. 

(3) Sections 883 to 88, sub-letting reiinquishment, or division of tenures, 

(4) Section 97 to 100, appointment of common managers. 

(5) Chapter XIII. rent suits. 


Before dealing with these I must refer to the question whether these sub- 
proprietors are indeed tenureholders within the meaning Of Section 5 (1) of the 
Bengal Tenancy Act. Mr. W. C. Mcpherson, the Director of Land Records and 
Agriculture, when on special duty, set forth his views in the following termas# :— 


“In superscssion of the view expressed in paragraph 2 of my letter No. 1510 S,, dated 
9th June 1897, to the effect that it is necessary, under the provisions of Chapter X of the 
Tenancy Act, to settle judicial rents in the case of proprietary tenure-holders.' I now wish 
to express the opinion that the muqaddams, padhkans, maurasi sarbarakars and maurasi purseths 
of Orissa are not tenure-holders within the meaning of Section 5 (1) of tho Bengal Tenancy 
Act VIII of 1885. A perusal of the old settlement hterature will, I think convince that the 
mucqaddums, padhans, maurasi sarbarakars and Purseths did not acquire their rights from the 
talukdars, chaudhris and others on whom the status of zamindar and proprietor was conferredT 
by Regulation XII of 1605. It will be remembered that Section 5 (1) of the Bengal Tenancy 
Act says that “tenureholder means primarily a person who has acquired from a proprietor,” 
&c., also, that it is explained by. commentators on the Act that the defimtion of tenure-holder 
given in this section is not exhaustive. It may be argued that as the muqaddams and Other 
classes named are not proprietors within the meaning Of Section 3 (%) of the Bengal Tenancy 
Act, they must he tenure-holders. On the whole, however, subject to the instruction of 
higher authority and subject to any ruling which may be given by ‘the special Judge, should 
the question be taken before him on appeal. I would recommend that the rents payable by the 
mugqaddams, padhans maurasi sarbarakars, and maurasi purseths should not be settled judicially 
‘under Section 101 (2) (a) and Section 107 of the Tenancy Act, but that they should be settled 
in the same proceeding with the settlement of the revenue payable by the proprietors”. 

The validity of the opinions here expressed has not been tested in the 
Courts; but in accordance with the suggestions made by the Director under the 
orders of Government and of the Board the payments to be made by these sub- 
proprietors or proprietary tenure-holders have been fixed under the regulations 
and kabuliyats taken from them a; from zamindars. 

The etfect of the application of the Bengal Tenancy Act to these tenures 
is however discussed in the following paragraphs on the supposition that it will 
govern them. 

The provisions of Sections 12 to 17 of the Bengal Tenancy Act, regula- 
ting the registration of mutations in the landlord’s books are more complete than 
those of Section 27 of Act X of 1859, and have the advantage of providing for 

¥ Letter No. 140T. S., dated the 13th July 1897, to the Secretary to the Board of Revenue, Lower 


Provinces. 
T This ie generally true, but as I have shown that some at least of these tenures were created by 


talukdars. 
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fhe payment of a fee, and as such their extansion t9 this’ Province has bsan 
recommended by most of the Assistant Ssttlemant Offizirs ‘consulted. On the 
other hand they are more complicated and, a; far a3 my information.goes, their 
success in Bengal is scarcely such as to justify any great expsctations from 
their application in Orissa. ) 


Chapter VIII of the Tenancy Act has been extsnjled to: this Provinces 
‘amd its effect, if any, i; £0 strenzthen th3 po;ition of tha tanure-holder rather 
than that of the landlord. by taking away the’ latter’s powars of ejectm3anb 
{ Saction 65 ) and giving additional facilities for the depositing of rents in Court 
( Section 61 )- The power to award damzzes ( Saction 63) might, however, be 
used with advantage. 


Chaptsr IX of the Act contains & number of provision; as {0 banant right, 
Section 80 has already bean extended; the early Sections 76-79.miy b3 extanded 
.and Sections 81-82 and 83 are necessary to Ssciion 8). S3ction;s 84 t0 92 are 
some-what contrary to locil custom. Saction; 93 b> 100 provide for the 
appointment of common managers and a3 the multiplicity of co-sharers both in 
the zamindari right and in tha proprietary tenurs i; ab ths 1995 of all the trouble, 
I am convinced Ghat the application of these provisions shoull go far towards 
removing the difficulties, | 

Chapter X is in force in Orissa ani only prascrib2s th3 procsilurs: for 
Settlements. ; 

Chapter XI which deals with ths record of proprietor:s’ private lands 
makes no provision for the lands held as nijjot by the village sub-proprietors of 
Orissa. 

Chapter XIX which am2nils the law of distraint would not apply to 
recovery of rent from these tenure-holders. 


Chapter XIII and XIV transfer the trial of rant suits from R3venue to 
‘Civil Courts and prescribe a very simple and summary procedure, They enable 
execution to be taken out at the sams time as judgment, but on Ghe other hand 
gales must be made under the provisions of the Civil Procedure and tr00m is 
allowed for legal difficulties which have no placs under Act VIII of 1865. It 
appears, however,: that it would still bs open to ths zamindars to bring tenures to 
sale under that Act even though the Tenancy Act had bean extsnded {0 Orissa in 
its entirety. 

The third remedy, the establishment of a Special Court, seems to be 
scarcely justified by the amount of work, and thsre does nob appear to be at 
‘present any serious delay in disposing of cases, 

The following figures show the average duration in days of original suits 
and appeals in the Revenue Courts of the Cuttack District :— 

IN LOWER CONRBTS, 


~ Contested, Uncontested, 

ontested. ncontested. In Appellate Courts 
1894 7 19 44:71 38.93 
1895 ର 58-71 36-84 38-61 
1896 ଜା 66:3 42-1 37.8 


303. The general provisions of the %xbuliyat are ths sams as for zamindars 

Effect of kabuliyats taken in this and affect the position of the sub-proprietors t0 

Settlement, exactly the same extent. Two of ths cluuses only, 
the 1st and the 11th, have any effect on the recovery of arrears by the zamindar. 


: In clause 1 is entered the kistbandi amd it has been provided that the 
mugaddam or other proprietary tenure—holder shall pay in the same instalment 3 -«~ 
generally half and half—as the zamindar, but a4 month earlier, 2, e., the first eight 
annas is recorded a3 due in February and is recoverable in Mirch, and the second 
is recorded as due in September amd recoverable in October, q 


At the last Settlement the kiss were very variable and : 
were Often no 
entered. but those most commonly found are— y 1 ten not 


Ys in Kurtik ( November ) 
fs Magh ( February ) 

£ in Chaitra ( March ) 
¥ in Bysakk ( April J 


# Vide Mr. Justice Rampini’s Tenancy Act, second edition, page 232, 
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Thus twelve annas of th3 rant would bs payable and eight annag generally 
-collected before the latest day for payment of the revenue of ths first half year; 
the whole amount could bs collseted within six months. Under the kistbandi now 
entered half will probably bs paid without any troubls in March, but the other balf 
will fall due before the second balf of th3 raiyats’ rents can b3 callidin ani will 
probably not be paid until November, and that with difficulty. Ths disadvantage 
of the old Aistbandi was that the zamindar had to mest half his revenue in 
November when he had spent most of what had besn collected .th3 disadvantage 
of the new system is that the mugaddam may find it dificult to pxy the second 
kist at the tims fixed. 


If the ratio of instalments of revenue be altered as proposed to twelve 
annas and four annas the difficulty will disappear. 


Clause 11 of the AZabuliyat provides that on breach of the conditions of 
‘the former clauses the Collsetor may of his own motion or on that of ths zamindar 
take over and manage the tenure. This rule is probably wide enough to cover 
the case of babitual default in payment, though itis not to b3 expected that a 
Collector will often find it advisable to have recourse to this provision in such 
Cases- 

304, Besides these proposed and actual remedies there is yet another 

/ which might have been, though it has not been 
Suggestetion as to sarbarahkare {1ied, TI allude to the right i select one or more 
-of the sarbarahkars as the recordel manager of the village and to take engage- 
ments from him only, which was at the last Sesttlemant lyid down in the 
following terms: :;=— | I 
“That if a sarbarakari tenure be found atthe time of Settlement in possession of several 
joint sarbarakas, the Collector, with the concurrence Of the zamindar, should select One Or 
moro of the body to be recorded manager Of the sarbarakari. The sarbarakars selected and 
recorded cannot be ousted from their tenure, except for default of payment of rent, Or for 
mismanagement proved +0 the satisfaction of the Collector”. 

This power has not generally been exercised in making the present 
Settlement, and in most estates all the numerous cosharers have been allowed 
to join in executing kabuliyats; but I have lately bsen so strongly impressed with 
the difficulty felt by zamindars in realising the demand from these petty tenure- 
holders that I have recommended+ that all the kabuliydts should bs cancelled 
and fresh engagements taken from one or two of the principal sarbarthkars, who 
would be held liable for payment of the whole jamz. and in the settlement of 
Parganas Sajdabad and Jainabad the kabuliyats bave bsen signed only by the 
sarbarakars nominated by the zamindar. | 


It is only in the case of sarbarahkars that this right has been authorita- 
tively declared, but it appears that Mr. Wilkinson made & similar selection in 
‘respect of the padkans of the Puri District { and I have the greatest faith in the 
efficacy of such & course. 


305. On the whole, therefore, I beg to recommend—(1) extension of 
Sections 12 to 17 (inclusive) and 93 to 100 
(inclusive) of the Tenancy Act to Orissa. (2) That 
‘Government may pass orders as t0 cancelment of the recently executed 
earbarahkart kabuliyats and may direct the kabuliyats be executed by one or 
more nominees of the zamindar ( provided the nominees are recorded sharers )- 
There will be no difficulty in doing this as Kabuliysts have been taken by me in 
amticipation of and subject to orders of higher authority ( see clause 9 of the 
Kabuliyat )- (8) That the attention of Collectors be drawn to clause 11 of the 
tenureholder’s kabuliyat, and that they be directed to manage Khas the tsnures of 
habitual offenders. (4) That a complete record of all sharers in tenures having 
now been made, there is no reason for immediate action, but that Governmant 
should call for a detailed enquiry after five years with & view t0 legislation if 
necessary. 

The subject is closely bound up with the introduction of the Tenancy 
Act in its entirety (see Chapter XIII ). 


[OOOO OOOO A ll ene 
x Letter No. 1769, dated 25th September 1838, from the Secretary to Govt, to the Secretary to the 
.Sadar Board of Revenue. 


† Letter No. 351 of 3lst May 1899 to the Commissioner of the Division. 
‡ paragraph 44 of the late Babu Nundkishore Das’ report on Land Tenures in Puri. 


Summary of proposed amendments. 
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306. Certuin questions submitted by the Director of Land Records and: 


Answers to questions asked by 
the Director of Land Records & 
Agriculture in 1897. 


Portion of the report : 


Questions put by the Director of Land Records 
to the Government Pleader of Cuttack on 6th 
August, 1897. 


Will the Government Pleader of Cuttack 
kindly advise on the following questions :— 

(1) Under what law and in what courts do 
zamindars recover rents or the revenue 
demands from mugaddams,. hereditary sarbara- 
Akars and the like proprietary tenure-holders ? 

(2) Do any special difficulties attend such 
suits ? Z.e., in obligation to sue all co-sharers 
or take into execution against all co-sharers 
for separate sums or Otherwise ? 


ଏ 


Agriculture and the replies given by the Govern- 
ment Pleader of 


Cuttack are annexed to this 


Answers to the queries of the Director of 
Land Records. &c., sent with the demt-official 
letter of Settlement Officer of Orissa on 6th 
August, 1897. 

(1) The mugqaddoms, hereditary sarbarahkars 
and the like proprietary tenure=holders aro all 
sued in the Revenue Court for recovery of 
arrears of rent under clause 4, section 23 of 
Act X, 1888. 


(2) Tho bkereditary sarbarah/kars tenures are 
not transferable and under the conditions 
attached 0 such tenures by the Government 
orders, dated 25th April, 1838 (vide the corres- 
pondence referred toin Mr. Toynbee’s History 
of Orissa, Appndix P. CLXIX) the hereditary 
sarbarahkars forfeit their sarbarakar: if they 
fall into arrears. So there is not much diffi. 
culty in recovering rents from them, And as 
such tenures are liable to forfeiture if the 
sarbarahkars sell Or subdivide them without 
the consent of the zamindar, the sarbarahkars 
for the tims being cannot introduce any co- 
sharer into the sarbarahkar; without the 
knowledge of the zamindar. Consequently the 
Zzamindar has not got to find out who are the 
persons to be made defendants in suit for 
recovery of the arrears of rent. And as the 
zamindar can apply fortheir eviction from the 
sarbarahkar? in the same suit for arrears, as 
provided for in section 78 of the said Act, a 
provision which he never fails £0 avail himself 
of, all the arrears are realised within fiftecn 
days of the passing Of the decree, as the 
sarbarah/car £0 prevent eviction generally pays 
up all the arrears within the said period pre- 
scribed by that section. But in the case of 
mugaddams and other’ proprietary tenure 
holders the difficulty of realizing the rent is 
vary great indeed, Such tenures being what 
are called transferable Ones, that is to say can 
ba sold against the will of the Zamindars. 
Whenever there is a transfer, neither tho 
vendor nor the vendcee cares to havo the tran- 
sfer registered in the zamindar’s sherista. 
These tenurce-holders are not required to obtain 


“the zamindar’s consent for subdividing their 


tenures, so the number of co-sharcrs arc always 
on the increase, and when the zamindar has 
got to file a suit for arrears he must hunt up 
the books of the Registrar of Deeds and 
Assurances to find out the transfers sinco the 
last suit, if he docs not do so, a ples Of non- 
joinder is taken and then the zamindr has got 
to find out the names of the transferees. In 
cases in which the zamindar succeeds in making 
all the transferees, parties, sometimes it go 
happened that the return of the serving peon 
showed that some Of the transferees were dead, 
then the zamindar has to find out- in the best 
way he can the names Of the legal representa- 
tives of the deceased co-sharers. Again where 
there are co-sharers,if the Zzamindar sues them 
all, some one or all of them take the’ plea that 
they paid their rents separately, hence the 
joint suit was bad, but when the zamindar sues 
them separately, the ples that he paid rent 


Jointly with some one or more of the co-sharers 


18 raised, In some cases in which the Zamindar 
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(3) Would it be advisable to make the pro- 
visions of the Bengal Patni Regulation appli- 
cable to recovery of rents by zamindars in 
Orissa from muqaddams and the like proprie- 
tary tenure-bholdrs ? 

(4) Are magaddamt and maurast sar barahkart 
rights held by the courts to be divisible with- 
out the consent of the zamindars ? Must notice 
of division be given to the zamindars ? 


(5) Should section 88 of the Tenancy Act 
be made applicable to magaddams and maurast 
sarbarahkari tenure? “© 


(6) Should the settlement Department take :- 


kabuliyats for payment of the revenue demand 
frcm all the co-sharers in mugaddams .and 
maurast sarbarahkart rights Or only from those 
recorded in the zamindar’s sherita, Or may the 
Collector select particular mugaddams or 
sarbarahXars as persons with whom the-settle- 
ment is to be made ? 


(7) Will the Government Pleader please 
advise generally on this subject ? 


“suceeded in getting an ez partie decree, and 


fd 


' £hen proceeded to sell the transferable tenure, 


for which the arrears were due, a host of 
objections appeared in the execution depart- 
.ment and objected to the sale; and in some 
Cases compelled the zamindar to go to the Civil. 
Court for having the judgement-debtor’s 
interest in such tenure determined. ee 


(3) It would be certainly a great boon to: 
the zamindars to make the Patni Regulations 
applicable to the hereditary transferable ten- 
ures which can be sold and subdivided without. 
the zamindar’s consent, | 


(4) Maurasi sarbarahkart tenures have been 
held by the High Court {0 be non-transferable 
and non-divisible without the consent of the: 
zamindar, and liable to forfeiture in case of 
defaults of payment of rent. The defaulting: 
sarbarahkar can be evicted not only by an 
action under section 78 of Act X of 1859,.buta 
also by a regular civil suit. In the case of 
succession, if the successors do not get their 
names registered in the zamindar’s sherista, & 
sujt brought in the name of the deceased regise 
tered sarborahkar was held not to be bad, The 
Zamindars’ interest is safe so far as the maurast 
Or temporary sarbharahkars are concerned. But. 
mugadamt kharida jammabandi, padhans 
sarbarahkari, and similar Other -proprietary 
tenures have been held to be transferable and 
divisible without the consent of the zamindar. 
From what I have said above it is evident that. 
<0 notice Of any succession or transfer is ever 
given to the zamindar, and there is no law at. 
present-which makes it compulsory. | 


- (5) It would be only just and prcper to. 
make the section 88 of the Bengal Tenancy Act 
applicable to: mugaddams tenures with similar 
incident rights as to alienation and sub- 
division, 

(6) In the case of the manurast Or temporary 
sarbarahkars the orders of Government during 
the last settlement were to take the engage-. 
ment from One Or more of the co-sharers ag. 
may be selected by the Collector, and the same- 
thing may be done now. But such a thing,. 
however desirable, would be inapplicable and 
illegal in the case of mugaddamz and similar: 
other tenures. SO0,as regards them, the whole 
body of co-sharers must engage for the tenure 
as in the case of zamindaris. 

; (7) For the tenures with proprietary 
rights, I think permission, similar to tbat. 
contained in Act VIII (B.C.) of 1876, affecting 
the zamindaris should be made, and some rule 
or law giving facility to the zamindar for 
realising rents from the holders thereof should. 
be framed and made binding on tbe tenure 


-holders. 


307. It is difficult to give accurate figures as to the value of proprietary 


ର tenures. 
Value of proprietary tenures. 


Tn most cases definite plots are sold and’ 
the price depends on the extent and quality of the 


“néjchas and may be very high- Where only the right to collect & share of the 
rents is told the price is generally small- Mr. H. McPherson found that: 
19 mugaddami villages of Kotdes paying a jama of Rs. 6,627 sold for Rs. 91,840, 
4» e., for every Rs. 80 of jama representing an original allowance of Rs. 20 over 
Rs. 1,100 was paid. As a matter of fact assets had £0 increated that the profit 
left with the mugaddam averaged -Rs..54 per Rs. 80 of jama besides all extras 
realised in the form of cesses and contributions. 
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In ten mugqaddoamsi villages of Kotrahang the price paid was Rs. 1,153 for 
every Rs. 89 of jama. In 12 podhant villages of L2mbai the average was 
Rs. 778; in 16 padhans villages of Chaubiskud Rs. 470; and in 17 padkant villages 
‘of Serai only Rs. 263 par Rs, 89 of juma. 

The collections in the last two Parganas are uncertain. The price in the 
Padhans villages is generally fixed at so much per padkani batt ( = 20 mans, or 
8 acres) and in mugaddams villages at so much per pan ( = 2 th share.) 


Jn Cuttack, figures compiled at attestation show an average price of Rs. 60 
per acre, or about forty times the jama; this high price being of course paid for the 
i The figures in the completion reports are scarcely Sufficient to generalise 

rom, 

308. It has been said that the proprietary tenure-holders were at the 
last settlement allowed to participate in the 
proprietary allowances, and the division between 
them and the zamindar in an ordinary estate in which 65 per cent. of the assets 
was taken as revenue was generally as follows :— 


Assessment of Proprietary tenures. 


CLASS OF TENURE, To tenure-hatder. To Zamindar. 
® mugaddam ଚି 20 ଡି 

Sarbarahkar (Maurusti) oe 15 ଆ ଙ 20 
3 (Miadt) 2 10 25 
Shikmi Zamindars (a) i 35 Hi Nil 
5” 39 (3) eo oe 25 oes 10 
Padhan 5. 20 ହି 15 
Kharidadar, first class ର 30 no 5 
5 second 5 ହି 20 ନ 15 


There were exceptions, as for instance in the case of some miadi 
mugaddams treated like miadi sarbarkkars, but the above shows the usual 
division. 

If the allowances were only 39 per cent. fhe zamindar generally got 
.5 per cent. less; if it was 40 per cent. sOomstimes the additional 5 per cent. was 
‘given to the zamindar and sometimes to the tenure-holder. 


In the present settlement the general rule has bsen, first to give to the 
“tenure-holder the benefit of any increase in the rate of allowances on the estate; 
secondly, to allow some further reductions in his payments so as {0 prevent 2 
Joss of more than 20 per cent. of his income in the first two years, and after that 
.36 per cent. 


The assests and revenue of the proprietary tenures are summed up in the 
following statement :— 
Peter SAE ADDO ree 
MUFASSAL JAMA. AMOUNT PAYABLE TO ZAMINDAR, 
POOR TTP rr 
Final fn 
In 1807 
Amli'(1900) Ae $558 
etc. ) 


DISTBICT. 


At last 


Exlsting. Now settled, 
| Settlement. 


At last 
Settlement. 


In 1305 In 1306 
Ami (1898). | Amli (1899). 


PR rr se ee 
‘Cattack | 1,28,600 | 2,04,400 | 238,900 | 1,02,700 [ 1,21,600 1,49,800 | 1,51,500 ¡ 1,62,800 
Balasore) 65,100 | 1,038,700 | 1,19,400 | 54'100 | 69,300 | 78,800 | ୨୭,100 ' ୫5,800 


Puri | 211,600 | 2,67,200 | 2,92,500 | 1,70,900 | 206,100 | 2,15,600 | 221,700 2,24 000 


Total 6,50,800 


4,05,300 5,715,800 


3,27,700 3,97,000 


4,44,200 | 452,800 4,72,100 


It will be observed that at the last settlement the proprietary 
tenure-holders enjoyed a nominal income of only Rs. 77,600 or 19 per cent. of the 
mufassal jama, before the revision of the settlement their profits had risen to 
Rs. 2,47 600 or had been more than frebled. They have now béen reduced to 
Rs. 1,78,700 or 27‡ per cent. on the mufassal Jama, the reduction bsing spread 


ନ interval of some five years, though the greater part was made in the 
first two. 
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The assets of the tenures represent about 16 per Gent. of the total 
.mufassal jama of the temporarily settled estates of the province. 


309. Mustajirs, ¢. e- the holders of an ¢jara or farming lease, are mere 
temporary farmers of a village and their rights 


~Mustajirs. are limited by the terms of the contract under 


which they hold. 

Such a tenure is usually created for a specific p:riod after which the 
farmer’s connection with the land Geases, and even during ths term of. his 
possession he is liable t0 ejectment for failure to carry Out terms of the contract. 

Jn large estates the leusing of villages to farm3rs- for & term is very 
common, notable instances being found in Kzi/a Aul, in Pargana Dalijora under 
all zamfndars, in Sailo and Deogaon under the Chaudhris of Binjharpur, and in 
the Khas Mahals of Puri and ths Ward's estate of Kanika. In Balasore the tjara 
system is usually found in the estates bordering on the sea-face. 


As a rule mustajirs have not been recognised in the Settlement papers, 
or if they have it is only by a note of the fact that the village ig temporarily in 
the possession, ( hal dakhal ), of such and such a mustajir. 


Perhaps the most important application of the system of management 
by mustajirs in the area dealt with in this report occurs in ths Khas Mahals of 
the Puri District and I here quote Mr. McPherson’s description of the tenure 
and its treatment :— 


In the Khas Mahals ¥ ( Rahang, Serai, and Chaubiskud ) mustajirs have 
commonly had their names entered in the record of right, because the exac 
nature of their relation t0 Government, the temporary proprietor of these estates. 
was not quite understood by the revenue officer engaged in assessment. The 
entry of their names of course Confers'no right and dos; not entitle tham to & 
renewal of their leases in the present Settlement- ‘The Collector a3 manager of 
the estates in the event of continued Ttecusancy, Or the formar recusant 
Proprietor in the event of hi; engaging for the new revenue, is at liberty either 
to hold the villages in question hustabud or to continue the farming arrangement 
whichever may be the more Convenient, 


Of the manner in which these mustajirs have originated in the Khas 
Mahals I have written as follows in the Khas Mahal report. I 


It will here be convenient 0 notice a Class which has in tha cour;:e 
settlement become numerous ijn all three estates—the class of mustajirs. 
Mustajirs are individuals to whom villages have been farmed out at a sum which 
.Jea,ves them a2 certain margin for collection and ordinary profits. They are in 
no sense of the term proprietary tenure-holders. It is a mere temporary arrange- 
ment of convenience. Mustajirs have sprung up in the following ways :— 

(1) In two villages of Chaubiskud and in seven villages of Rahang there were 
mustajirs at last settlement. : 

(2) In certain villages the admitted padhans and sarbarahkars Of last settlement 
refused t0 execute kabuliyats. They lost their rights and the villages were 
afterwards farmed out to others, 

(3) In certain villages the sarbarahkars were dismissed for default and other reasons 
and the villages were granted on lease to Others. 

(4) Some hastabud villages of last settlement have since been for convenience of 
collection let out in farm. 

(5) Some new villages have been created by alluvion, &c., and farmed out. 

(6) .The person to whom fishery leases have been granted for specific periods have 
usually been denominated mustajirs. 

In Cuttack, outside the permanently-settled estates but few have been 
recognisede 

In Taluk Nagpur one ‘éstimrars mustajirt’ tenure ( Mauzw Anka ) was 
recognised at the last settlement and treated as a sarbarakkari which it virtually 
is. In the same estate occurs anothsr mustajirt tenure, Mawza Gopalpur, of 
which the holder claimed sarbarahkars rights at the last settlem3ant but had 
them disallowed. As he had held ever sincs at an unchanged rant ha hws been 
recognised as mustajir and his rent bas bsen settled at two-thirds of ths assets 
of the village. 


= ree rr ggg ier tte item ttre meee rrr eerie iit errr tate ES NR OMAN OU OR 
# Properly speaking, not Khas Mahals, but recusant estates; They have been engaged for by the proprieter 
‘in the present Settlement. 
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In Kille Aul, a permanetly-settled extate, nearly all villages were let out 
‘faim to meustajirs, whose engagements were renewable every fifth year. They, 
bad no right to the profts of new cultivation nor to the control of rent-free and 
Jagr tenures, but made their own terms with the raiyats-e Within the last few 
years they have been dispossessed and the whole estate is held hastabud by the 
Raja. In Dalijora also during the stttlement operations nearly all the mustajirs. 
were turned out, 
In the Balas ore District; in Taluk Shergarh Batitanki, the tenure of 
the Pandas of Kbhantapara has been upheld against the zamindars by the High 
Covrt and recognised in this Settlement. 


I have examined the collection papers of the mustajtrs in Ankura and 
Bhera. They appear to take from the zamindar an agreement for five years to pay 
the full demand, e. g., the product of the whole cultivated area and a rate of not 
less than Rs. 2-2 per acre. In a good year the mustajir exacts Rs. 2-6 per acre 
from the raiyats and pays Rs. 2-2 to the zamindar, In a bad year the raiyats pay 
at least Rs. 2-2 per acre and any arrears are carried over till they can be realised 
in the next good year. The mustajir has to pay Rs. 2-2 per acre to the zamindar: 

‘all years, good or bad. 

In the Khas Mahbals of Bichitrapur and Noanand certain intermediate 
tenures have been created; the former for the reclamation of jungle lands, and. 
the latter owing to disputes with neighbouring estates. 


Farmers and all middlemen who are not hereditary headmen, almost 
invariably rack-rent the tenants; and it is very undesirable that the practice of 
creating such intermediate tenures should receive any countenance from the: 
action of the State in its Khas Mahals. 

810. Primarily all lands within the moghulbands were liable to pay their 
quota of the Government revenue, but Hindu 
princes and Mahomedan emperors, and t0 some 
extent their deputies and representatives, exercised the right of assigning grants 
of land to temples shrines, holy men, o0]d servants, and others to be held free of 
revenue temporarily or in perpetuity, 

The British Government, on.their conquest of the province, respected 
the claims of persons holding under grants from duly constituted authority, Or with: 
long poeseesion, and after elaborate enquiries during the period 1836 to 1845 about 
3,22,000# acres were confirmed as revenue free to the holders, who are known as 
lakhiraj ‘bahaldars or confirmed revenue-free holderse A full account of the 
origin and nature of these grants is given in Chapter XXIII of this report; ‘here it 
is sufficient to deecribe the incidents of the tenures. 

Primarily, the grants are divided into classes; absolute gifts-to individuals 
and gifts of land to be held in trust for & religious or charitable purpose, I will 
treat of them separately :— | 

A. Grants to individuals such as, Brohmottar, Pirottar, Dan, Muaft 
Kharida & c. 

1. The property jis permanent, and not liable to any contribution to the 
public revenues, except in the form of cesses, which it pays equally with 
revenue-paying estates. 

2, It is heritable according to the personal law of the proprietor, 

3. It is transferable, and divisible without restriction. 

4. The proprietors can create permanent or temporary tenures, and their 
relations with their tenants are subject to the same law as those of zamindars of 
revenue-paying estates, 

B. Grants in trust, such as Debottar, Amrita Manahi, Ekhrajat,. 
Khairat.- These grants are mostly held under the Hindu law, but there are also not 
a few under the Mahomedan law of wakf. 

‘The incidents of the Mahomedan and Hindu properties do not appear to 
differ very greatly; in either case the land is usually regarded as the property of 
the shrine,-temple, mosque, or dharmashala for the maintenance of which it was 

granted. The lands are managed and the fruits thereof enjoyed by a marfatdar, 


Revenue free. proprietors. 


< .%. Taken fr ™m the reports on Orisea tenures, excluding Peskas Mahels, Khurda, and Panchgarhe 
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or agent, who has & permanent and heritable interest, subject only to the obligation. 
to discharge the duties of the trust- The lands are neither partible nor 
transferable. 


In the case of a Hindu temple the place of the marfatdar is usually taken. 
by a shebait or priest, whose office descends to his disciples. Sometimes there is 
both a marfatdar and & shebait, in which case the latter is simply priest and the 
profits of the land over and above the temple charges go to the former. It is. 
common, t00, to find a zamindar entered as karjyadhaykhya or ‘supervisor of the 
work,’ the only effect of the entry keing a power to remove a dishonest trustee or: 
compel him to spend the money properly. Such a power was probably inherent 
in all the supericr talukdars and zamindars and has been exercised by village 
headmen. but in the majority of cases more supervision is needed if the profits of 
the land are to be put to the purposes for which they were intended. 


Though in law these lands are neither partible or saleable, they are in. 
practice transferred by deeds called Samarpanpatra or ‘dead; of trust’ which 
without any transfer of the land itself convey to the purchaser the title and 
interest of the vendor. 

When not attached to a place of special sanctity it is common to find & 
large number cf marfatdars in separate possession of different portions of the 
land, which they treat as their freehold property. 

These trust lands are, like those which are the absolute property of the 
grantee, permanently exempted from the payment of land revenue bub liable to pay 
the cesses prescribed by law. On failure of heirs both classes of estates escheat to 
Government. 

Hitherto both classes of revenue-free estates have been considered to form: 
part of the taluks out of which they were carved, though the only practical 
application of this theory was that the road and public works cess was recovered 
by Government through the zamindar of the taluk’, but in the present settlement 
they have been treated as independent estates. The total areas in acres of such 
properties in each of the three districts as recorded in the papers of this settlement. 
are as follows :— 


DISTRICT. Debottar.® Brabmottar, Pirottar, Others.3 TOTAL. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
Cuttack 65,400 41,700 4,900 21 ,400 1,33,4C0 
Balasore 60,000 84,000 4,700 10,200 1,08,900: 
Puri "1,700 11,300 2000 7,600 92,600 
Total ... 1,96,100 _ 87,000 11,600 39,200 3,84,900 


311. Jn addition fo the revenue-free properties found in existence at the 
last settlement there were numerous tenures 
held ata quit rent or tank of one to three rupees 
per dati’. They consist of both brahmottar and debotiar land and were generally 
held by Brabmans Who enjoyed, surject only to the payment of the trifling rent, 
all the privileges of /akhirajdars, It is commonly asserted® that these tenures were 
onmginally rent-free and Were astessed by the Rajas when they were hard up for 
money, or by the Moghuls and Mahrattas. This however was probably not 
always the case, and J, have heaid it eaid that the founders of Brahman villages 
had : cme religious objection to making the grants wholly free of assessment. Be- 
that as ib may, the tenures were ab the British conquest paying a quit rent, and. 
ut the last <ettlement their title to refuse enhancement was enquired into on 
exactly the same lines as were claims bo bold land revenue free, the most marked 
diffe rence being that with but very few exceptions” no tanki tenure, resumed or 
confirmed, Was made into a separate estate. In the resumed or tanki bazyaftt 
tenures the rents Were fired nominally at half rates, the proprietor through 


Tanki tenures. ® 


1. Act IX. ( B. C. ) of 1880, Chapter VI. 

2 Includes Amrita Manahi. 

8 Mostly khairat. 

4 The late Babu Napndskishore Das’ report on The Puri Tenures, paragraphs 88-94. 

5, Bati=20 mans=from 8 to 20 acres Tenki is seid by stirling to mean assignment Possibly a Corruption of 
Tankwoal the word used in Todar Mals' assessment, 

6. Mr. Wilkinson settlement report of Khurda ( paragraph 15). | 

J. I find taluk Harekrishnapur Pargana Raheang, and two permanently settled estates bearing Tauzi nos. 
1852 and 18583 in Cuttack. 
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whom it was paid getting 10 p3r cant. for the cost of collection. Th3 position 
of these tenure-holders is exactly the same as that of tha lakhira} buzyaftidars, 
Who will be more fully described in paragraph 313. The tankt bahaldars Whos3 
tenures were confirmed hold and will continue to hold at the quit rent they wers 
found to bs paying at the time of the conquest, They are psrmianent t3nura- 
holders having a heritable and transferable right, and can sell or mortgage ths 
Whole or any part of heir §anure and exercise over it all other proprietary 
rights, subject to the gensral limitations to the treatbm3nt of trust land; where 
the land was granted for the support of a religious or charitable institution. 
They cannot however divide the rent without the con:ent of the landlord,° and 
for failure 0 pay the rent the tsanure is liable to bs sold up under section 105, 
Act X of 1859. 

Mr. MePherson gives the following account of two small clas ;es which 
have been treated in the same way as bazyaftt tankidars — 

They are heta tankidars and khandait tankidars. The Origin of the heta tankidars tenure 
jis somewhat obscure. It occurs only in the four Parganas? in which the tanki baziafti 
tenure is common. The Padhans and Bhois of these Parganas ab one time beld jagirs instead 
of getting money commission on collections. In Some villages where the services of the 
Padhans and Bhois were dispsnsed with, they were allowed to continue in possession of the 
jagir lands, but the lands were settled with them as Padhans. That is, the lands were assessed, 
the parties in possession were allowed & deduction of 20 to 25 par cent. and the Padhani 
right was conceded to them. In other cases ths resumod lands were included in other 
padhanis. The khandait tanki tenure occurs Only in Pargana Chaubiskud, taluk 
Krishnachendra. There is a village called Rendha &djoining the sandy belt which stretches 
from Puri Town t0 the mouth of the Chilka, The Ahaniait of Rendha was an Officer who 
enjoyed a large quit-rent jag situated Readha; in return for which he had to perform police 
aud chaukidars duties along the sands belt. The old road from Ganjam to Puri used tO pass 
along this. The Khandait had paiks under him who held portions of the jagir ag thoir 
remuneration. The jagir has now been resumed. 

312. Another class of tank tenure; known as rafa-tanks # appsar to be 

Sasan villages, confined to the Khurda subdivision and need not 

bs bere de:;cribed, but some account must be 

‘given of the Sasan + villages that form so interesting & feature of the Puri land 
sy stem. 

These villages appear to have bsen founded by groups of Brahmans from 
the west who were brought to Orissa by the Hindu kings and continued toh old the 
villages at a tanks rent on sanads from the Raja of Khurda or the Mahrattas. 

The assessment made was on the total cultivated area of ths village, and 
s0 long as the whole amount was paid into the treasury the village community were 
at liberty to make their .own arrangements for its distribution, They paid the 
‘revenue through elected representatives called reportdars who at the last settlement 
entered into engagements with the Government on behalf of the individual tenure 
holders, but on default the whole village was liable to be brought to sale. 


These Sasans, or Brahman settlements, appear to have existed in the 
Pargana of Jajpur and around Bhadrak as well as in the Puri District, but it was 
only in the parganas of Lembai, Ssrai Chaubiskud. and Rahang that we find them 
vfficialy recognised at the last settlement. The head of the Sasan and keeper of its 
title deeds rent receipts etc.; is generally known as the Panigrahi. 


The Parganas Serai, Chaubiskud. and Rahang have for the most part 
been for eighty years managed by Government on behalf of the recusant proprietors 
and the tenures still subsist through the reportdart system bas fallen into disuse 
and the Collector deals directly with the tenants. About twenty years ago tahsil 
amins were appointed by the Collector in soms villages with the consent Of the 
tankidars. They collected the quit rent proportionately from the tankidars and 
with it & small additional sum t0 cover the cost of collection, and were empowered 
to take out certificate: azainst defaulters. The system wa4:, hOwavar, foanil to 
lead to £0 delay in realisation of the rents and complicated accounts, ani after & 
few years was abolished. 


8. Section 27, Act X, 1859. 
9. Lembai, Chaubiskud, Serai and Rahang. 
* Tankidars who agreed (by rafa) to have their rents enhanced at every settlemont by as many annas 
‘in the rupee as the rents of raiyats were enhanced. 
† See my letter No. 2383. dated 27th January, 1899 to the Commissioner. 
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In the present settlement separate rents for each tenant have bsen fixed 
in the bazyaftt tonki villages and the lands and rents of bahkal tankidars recorded, 
and it ha; been decided to abandon ths right to sell the whole village for default 
‘and to make collections from individual tankidars.¥* 


313. When the British took over the Provinces all persons claiming £9 hold 
property lakhiraj, Or free of pay ment of revenue, were invited 
{0 register their claims in the office of the Collector with a@ 
‘view £0 an investigation Of their title under section 18 of Ragulation XII of 1895. 
Over 150,000 claims were registered, but there was no machinery capable of 
dealing with them, and it was nob until the settlement of 1838 that systematic 
proceedings began tO be taken under the Resumption Regulations XII of 18985, 
II of 1819, and XIV of 1825. 


The terms {0 be offered to the holders of the resumed lands formed the 
subject of much correspondence between the local and the central authorities, the 
former urging the claim of the people t0 lenient treatment and the Governm3nt, 
while deprecating any undue severity, insisting on the proper investigation of all 
titles under the Resumption Regulations. The substantive provisions of the law are 

“to be found in Sections 18 to 29 of Regulation XII of 1805 and may be summed up 
: &8 follows : 

(1) That no grant, by whatever authority made, was valid unless 
possession had been obtained before the. 14th October, 18083. 

(2) That all grants made before the 14th October 1791 were to be deemed 
valid. 

(3) That all royal grants made before the 14th October 1803 amd all 
grants expressly recognised or admitted by Government before that 
date. were to be deemed valid. 

(4) That grants of land not exceeding 10 bighas of which the proceeds 
were Bonafide devoted to religious or charitable purposes should be 
confirmed. | 

(5) The revenue assessable on‘all lands not adjudged to bs lawfully held 
free of revenue under the above provisions was declared to belong to 
Government and was to be regulated hy the rules in this and tha 
Subsequent Settlement regulations. 


The right to hold at half rates in perpetuity granted to the holders of 
‘resumed lands in permanently-settled parts of the Province by Section 8 of Regula- 
‘tion XIX of 1793 did not extend to Orissa, but in order to reconcile the people to 
-the sudden resumption of their lands, ib was decided that all who had been in 
possession since the date of ths conquest might be allowed to hold at half ratss for 
the term of the thirty years’ settlement. 

In letter No. 178 of the 7th February 18387 to the Government of India, 
the Deputy Governor of Bengal declared his policy in the following terms : 

On the Governor’s judgement, the just rights of the State will be most easily reconciled 
with consideration for the claims or feelings of those whose lands are annexed to the rent-roll 
. of the Province by the operation of the Resumption laws, by allowing to all parties who have 
enjoyed long possession of immunities of the nature in question, and whose tenures have 
been held in good faith, very indulgent terms of assessment during the thirty years’ settlement 
which it is proposed to form, provided always that such indulgences may b3 withheld from 
“parties who by frivolous appeal or litigious conduct Oppose themselves to this lenient 
assertion of the just rlghts of Government, 
In order £0 encourage such acquiescence by a definite tender of favourable terms, it 
‘might be publicly notified throughout the Province that for the period of Settlem2nt above 
mentioned only balf the rent paid by raiyati land of the sams quality in the same mahal will 
‘be demanded from lakhirajdars not excluded by the above proviso, ; 

Such a declaration On the part of Government would doubtless go far to quite appre- 
hension and to induce cheerful sumbission, and the sacrifice of revenue would be confined t0 
‘thirty years, a less term than has passed since our acquisition of the Province, all such 
temporary reductions will of course be carefully recorded, in order tO its enhancement, i 
necessary, at the close of the period of settlement, without involving the necessity Of fresh 

ma3asurements and general assessments, 

A still greater modification in the directi©® of leniency was made by the 

rules of 1841,+ which allowed the privilege of holding at half rates to all who 


mrss eter esme ve ereat coer ener rte etre 


* Government to Board No. 520T—R, dated 14 June 1899. 
† See Paragraph 567. 


Bazyaftidars. 
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could prove possession since the conquest, and greatly lessened the strictness of 
proof required from claimants to a lJakhiraj title, and the rules were given 
retrospective effect and former resumption proceedings revised. 


314. Under the Bengal Regulations, # rents assessed on all resumed lands 
Inclusion of resumed tenures in of less than 100 acres in extent belong to the 
. revenue paying estatos. proprietors of the permanently-settled estates 
within which such lands were situated. This provision bowever did not extend to 
Cuttack, and Regulation XII of 1505 and section 5 of Regulation II of 1819 
clearly showed the revenue a:sessed bo belong to Government- For convenience 
however it was decided that the revenue assessed on all resumed tenures having 
an area of less than 75 acres should be payable through the zamindar (and the 
mugaddams if any) of the Mahal within which ths Jands lay, and that the latter: 
should receive exactly the “same pecuniary immunities” as they were entitled to 
in the ca:e of raiyati lands. | 
The following extract from the Govern ment orders passed in connécticn 
with the settlement of Taluk Malipara + will show the opinion of the authorities at 
the time of the last Settlement :— 
" The Governor docs not agrce with Mr. Mills, nor altogether with Mr, Commissioner 
Ricketts in regard to the claims Of the zamindar to malikana, and of the mugaaddams to 
compensation on resum?d lakhiraj lands. କୁ 
At the same timo it is evident that with respect £0 small patches of land not excee- 
ding & few bighas in extent, it is most desirable, that the revenue Government should be 
collected trom the disseized Zokhirajdars and paid in the public treasury by the party 
responsible for the revenue of the estate within the general area of which such petty holdings 
are situated; and it is equally clear that though malikana bo Ostensibly denicd in the first 
instance as that to which the sudder mal/guzar in the supposed case hss no lawful claim, such 
an allowance musi be made to that party for the trouble and risk of collection as may make 
it both worth bis while to undertake it and may enable him to stand up against the contin- 
gency of untoward seasons. 
Further, it seems certain that ere the period of the settlement now about to be made 
has expired all distinction between resumed /akhiraj and common raiyati lands will be lost. 
In accordance with these orders the proprietors and mugqaddams 
received on the rents of resumed lands assessed at full rates the same percentage 
of allowance as on the raiyati lands of the estate. In the case of lands assessed 
at half rates, they received 30 per cent. on the bhalf-rent; this allowance being 
divided in equal shares, or in the proportion of one-third to two-third between the 
zamindar and the mugaddam or sarbarahkar, if any. 


Zamindars and mugaddams were not entitled on recusancy to any 
malikana in respect of the rents of these resumed lands, and in the case of 
estates settled previously to the compieticn of the resumption proceedings were 
allowed to refuse to take settlement of the resumed land. From 1838 onwards, 
however, when the settlement and resumption proceeded simultaneously, the 
zamindar was required to undertake for all Ahalisa } lavds old and new (¢. e.,. 
resumed) in a lump or to recuse altogether § 


The tenures assessed at half rate are called adkajama or nisfi bazyaftil 
or vulgarly simply bazyafts; those paying full rents are called pura jama ( full 
rent) or Kamil (perfect, or complete) bazyaf/tt and the holders are commonly 
described as kam;ldars. | 

315. The bazyaftidars are for’ the most part Brahmans, and look upon 
themselves as proprietors rather than as tenants, 
and indeed to this day often describe themselves 
as lakhirajdars. They can gell the whole or any part of their property, can 
plant trees, build houses, and exercieze all ordinary proprietary rights, but without 
the zamindar’s consent they cannot divide the rent or the liability for 16,and many 
zamindars exact & mutation fee before recognising a new purchaser. Compensation 
for acquisition of the land for public purposes has hitherto been paid only to the 
bazyaftidar and not to the zamindar. 


Present position of bazyoftidors. 


x Section 22, Regulation XIX of 1793. 
† Governor to Board No. 1749, dt. 29th November, 18386. 

¢ Khalisa-lends in the possession of the zamindar es opposed to lakhiraj and alienated lands. 
§ Board to Government No- 542 of 11th September, 1888, 


Te £wo names mean the same, 1. 6., ‘half rent resumed’ the former being the Hindi the letter the 
ersian name. : | 
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They form the village aristocracy and are most undesirable tenants, as 
they do not generally cultivate the land themselves and are most remiss in the’ 
payment of rent, while the sanctity of their caste makes the petty zamindar 
unwilling to proceed to extremes and sell up the tenure; the big non-resident. 
landowners have fewer scruples and generally collect the rent except where the 
amount is very petty. . 

To a very great extent the difficulty is in the case of estates still 
in the hands of the original proprietors nominal, for they and their relatives 
will generally be found in possession of & large number of the bazyaftt 
tenures, which they value almost more bighly than their zamindari 
right; and even if the estate is fold for arrears of revenue they continue to hold. 
the bazyafii land and are then the most troublesome of all tenants. 

The Kamildars, where they are Brahmans, are in a very similar position 
and for the most part have, contrary to the expectations formed at the last 
settlement, kept themselves wholly distinct from the cultivating raiyats; but the 
more highly assessed tenures owned by persons of less sanctity or with weaker 
claims, and the resumed jagirs held by men of the cultivating and artisan castes, 
have to a great extent merged in the general body of the raiyati Jand. 

316. Separate figures have not been compiled for all the different classes 
of privijeged tenures, but they have been generally 
classed under three men heacs—those who formerly 
held at half rates, those who held at nominal full rates, and those who got inter- 
mediate allowance as the kharida tenure-holders. 

The enhancement in the present Settlement has praticaily Obliterated the: 
‘distinction, The following statement’ shows the particulars of these tenures at the 
last and the present Settlements :— 


Numbor of Resumed tenures. 


CLASS OF TENURES. LAST SETTLEMENT. PRESENT SETTLEMENT 
rere pe as era = mm ess ri ar —— 
Area, Rent. Incidcant, Numbor. Arca, Rent. Residence, 
Acres. Rs. Rs. A. Acres Rs. Re. A. 
Kharida Jamabandi 45,400 43,560 0 15 27 ;000 47 ,400 65,600 15 
Nisfi bazyaftiand Tankké 2,21,8300 94,600 0 7 1,83.500 2,532,400 2,538,500 1 0 
Kamil and Jagir 80,9୯0 69,000 ଓ 18 50,000 58,000 66,700 1 5 


Bazyaftz & Other tenures. 

317. The incidents of the Kharidas Jamabandi the bazyafts ‘and the 
tankt tenures are thus summed up by 
Mr. Mc Pherson- 

(1) They are heritable. 

(2) They are transferable. # 

(3) They are divisible but no division of rent is binding on the landlord 
without his consent (Section 27 Act X of 1659). 

(4) The tenure-holders have the same rights over Waste land included in 
their tenures as zamindars have in the waste land of their estates— 
that is, ‘a full right to the jungle produce and to the profits of 
reclaimed lands. Any lands brought under cultivation in the course of 
the settlement are of course liable to assessment at next settlement. 

(5) The rent payable is fixed for the term of settlement. 

(6) In default of payment the tenure may be brought to rales under 
section 105, Act X of 1852. The balance of the purchase money after 
Paying the arrear rent goes to the defaulter. 

(7) These tenures do not on purchase by the zamindar or other landlord, 
merge in tke superior right, but by the custom of the country 
survive, and are not rendered void by the sale of the zamindari. 


318, Separate figures are not available for bazyaftt. kharida. and tanks 
lands, those compiled in the settlement camps during 
attestation being too mearge to form & safe basis for any 
Conclu jon; neither can they be easily had from the returns of the Registration 
Department, as they are inextricably confused with revenue’ free properties and 
proprietary tenures. In Balasore. Mr. Kingsford gives the following figure:, and 
for Cuttack and Puri I roughly estimate the transfers of bazyafi at one-third of 
the total number shown under the head of revenue free :— 


Jncidentsof Resumed tenures. 


Transfers of Resumed tenures: 


rr ee i 
¥* Subjeot to the legal restrictions an alienation-of Dsbottar land. 


95 
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STATES OF PURCHASERS 


Du Ni eo es in ee iii 


DISTRICT. 


Average “ Aohbajans Zamindars Propritary Roalyats. Others Total pur 

number and mon9y tenure- chase 

of trans- lenders. holders and monsoy. 

fers per bazyaftidars 

annum. 
Outtack... 470 27 63 272 20 78 7,800 
Balasore... 836 45 139 453 1836 63 58,360 
Pari... 120 7 12 32 12 57 18,700 
Total 1426 ୨୨ 214 757 168 198 84,860 


—— ni ———— ———— —— ee — — eg 


It will be seen that the transactions are very numerous and that they 
involve the payment of large sums. About half the sales are to other prasons in 
the same class, a good many purchases being also made by zamindars, but 
comparatively by money-lenders or traders. 


There does not appear to have been any marked incrcase in the number of 
‘transactions during the last decennial period, and it may be assumed that the 
Settlement has had but little effect, Figures as to the price paid per acre are not 
.available in the registration returns; but from the figures compiled during re- 
attestation I find that the price paid varies in Cuttack from Rs. 27 to Rs. 141 psr 
acre and averages Rs. 69 for bazyafti and Rs. 97 for kharida jamabands lands. 


In Balasore Mr. Kingsford puts the average price before the recent enhance- 
ment of bazyafti rents at Rs, 40 to Rs 80 per acre. and now at Rs. 50 to Rs, 55 per 
‘acre. 

319. In the earliest times of which we have any Historical knowledge we 
find the cultivators broadly divided into two 
groups—the Thani or resident and the paki or 

non-resident. Than raiyats = were the burgesses of the village. Their houses they 
held rent free; for their ancestral lands they paid a fixed rent determined by custom 
or the decree of the ruling power. They had a voice in the distribution of land by 
‘the headmen, and could take up and cultivate at privileged rates any field lying wa ste 
‘or in the possession of a non-resident raiyat. Inthe case of rent-free grants situated 
‘within his village, the property of priests or others who could not hold ths 
plough themselves the thant raiyat had generally the preference as under-tenant 
or metayer. He had in common With his brother guildsmen, the right to use the 
pastures, the thatching grass and the fire-wood jungle- His right of occupancy 
wa; hereditary. and his credit with the village monsy-lender stood higher than 
“tbat of the nomadic raiyat who had nothing to lose by absconding. For all these 
privileges the thant raiyat paid very highly as it was on him that every increase 
in the land revenue ultimately fell. The pak raiyat in these days when land was 
plentiful could oppose a demand for an increased rent by simply throwing up his 
holding. This the thant raiyat could not do without forfeiting his home, his posi- 
tion amd all that was most dear to him sO that he generally stayed and paid unlass 
he was strong enough to resist the claim for enhancement. In this connection I 
would quote the following passage from Mr. Stirling's Minute paragraph 66 on the 
land tenures of Orisa :— 
It appears £0 me a clear established principle in Cuttack and it is scarcely denied by 
‘any whose notions of landed property have not been altogether newly modelled by the British 
laws and regulations, that the superior bolder, whether maguddum Or talugdar, bas no shadow 
-of & right 0 dispossess the thanz raiyat from bis land so long as he pays the rent demandable, 
and also that that rent was formerly fixed by Act of the Government on consideration of the 
quantity of soil tenanted by each, its produce and value in reference to which the zamindar’s 
payments have been adjusted and conscquenily that he has no title whatever {0 require an 
increase, The unprosperous state of the raiyats, however, for a long series Of years mus6 
necessarily have introduced numerous alterations and fluctuations, Where & resident cultivator 
has broken down from misfortune or oppression, the zamindar must of course lower his rents 
“temporarily, if he wishes £0 prevent his absconding Or starving, a relief which would render 
him liable to an equivalent subsequent increase; and when & cultivator cannot or will not pay 
his rent, it has been at all times customary £0 make Over temporarily his lands £0 any other 
person who may be willing 0 take charge of them. The interests of the raiyats are £00 little 
understood in Cuttack to enable me to say what period of recusance £0 cultivate Or inability to 
pay would involve a final forfeiture of the title of fixed occupancy, supposing it could ever be 
the interest of the Zzamindar to impose such a penalty. With respect, too, to the payment of & 
fixed jamabands Or quentum of rent for the same quantity of land, the advantage is merely 
nominal, as the person who collects has long exercised the power of imposing additional 
Ss sD er a ee re Or 


Thani Raiyats, 


er Ds 
¥* From the Sanskrit Sthaniya= the plaee. Also known as “Khudkasht’”’ 
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‘burthens in a variety of shapes and names, which the raiyat canno$ resist the payment of; and 
im&ny of which become in the course of years consolidated with his established rates. 
The British conquest made no difference to his rights, and the settlement 
of 1836 only stereotyped them by supplying an accurate record of the thant lands 
amd of the rent that could be lawfully demanded for them. 


An attempt was made in the early stages of that settlement to adjsut the 
rents with reference to the quality and productive power of the land, the fair rent 
being assumed to be half the net value of the produce; but after much correspondece 
this attempt was abandoned and existing rents were: generally accepted, enquires 
being made into the case specially high or specially low rents. In some estates + 
{00 where the rent : apppeared exorbitant their whole level was altered by the higher 
authorities and a fair average rate fixed by a stroke of the pen. So every raiyat 
was given a leass showing his Jand :, his rent, the period for which it was fixed and 
the land left unassessed (minha) and the possession of his patia gave to the holder 
almost entire immunity from illegal demands or dispossession- 


The general result of the last settlement (so far as thant raiyats are con- 
cerned) was summed up by Mr- Mills in 1847 as follows :— 
There was no difficulty in ascertaining the actual rent paid by the Zhanis, as ib was 
notorious that they were almost invariably assessed at & rate infinitely higher than the produce 
‘Of their lands or other concomitant advantages Of residence could enable them £0 pay. 

(See my Mo. 2776 of 31-12-97, Appendix A, No, 13 to this report). 

‘The next step in the development of ths rights of tenants was the passing 
of Act X of 1859, which was intended to substitute for the old division between 
Khud kasht and Pahi kasht that of resident and non-resident raiyats, giving t0 all 
who could prove occupation for twelve years a right of continued occupancy, This 
however the thant raiyat already possessed, and the Act only affected him in go far 
:a;s it defined the procedure to be followed by his landlord for the recovery of arrears 
-Of rente 


320, The incidents of the tenure as they stood after the passing of this 


iiatsor ese eRe Act appear to have been as follows :=— 


(1) Righsé of occupancy so long as the rent was regularly paid. If at the end 
of the year the rent remained in arrears ths zamindar co uld bring a suit 
for the tenant’s ejectment, and turn him Out if the arrears were not paid 
within fiffeen days Of the date of the decree (sections 21 and 78, Act X 
of 1859), 


(2) Right to the produce of all crops and the fruit of all trees growing on his 
land. 


(8) Right to the use of the village pasture land and to take fuel from jungle. 


(4) Fixity of rent for the term of settlement: this was secured them by their 
leases. 


(5) Right of inheritance according to the Hindu law. The land could be 
divided among the heirs, but the landlord was nob bound £0 recognise any 
division of the rent (Section 27, Act X of 1859). 


{6) The tenure was not transferable by sale or gift. 


(7) The raiyat could surrender his holding by giving notice of his intention 
in writing to the landlord. or his authorised agent, before the monbh of 
 Chaitra of the year preceding that in which the relmquishment was to 
take effect. If he failed to give such notices he was liable for the rent of 

the land for the ensuing year (Section 19, Act X of 1859). 


{8) He was not entitled to remission of rent on account of damage by flood, 
drought, or other calamity, unless a provision to that effect was entered 
in his lease. Such provisions were found in Parganas Rabang, Serai, 
Ohaubiskud, and Lembai of Puri. 


(9) The tenure was not vitiated by sale of the parent estate for arrears Of 
revenue or otherwise, and could only be t3rminated by the rslinguishmant 
of the raiyat, by his ejectment, by his accepting a parmansnt reduction of 
rent, or by unauthorised alienation of tha land. These conditions subsist 


¥ As in taluk Chaudakulat and Pargana Jaipur. 
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practically unchanged up to the present day, and the only conditions that 
are open to discussion or require any special comment are the sixth and 
ninth. ‘The right to the fruit of trees and the use of pasture lands will 
be considered when treating of raiyats in general. As regards the eighth 
condition Mr Wilkinson is responsible {for the existence of the provision 
referred to. We find it also in Khurda, f 
321. In paragraph 67 of his Minute of 1891 
Transfer of Thant. Mr. Geirlne WHtes > 
After the most careful enquiry I have been unable to discover any instances Of & royt 
selling or mortgaging his lands, nor can I meet with any one who thinks they possess such eg, 
right, or is aware that such has ever been exercised in practice. 

No enactment has ever given to the raiyats the power of alienation that 
they did not then possess, but sales are very common indeed, and several Assistant 
Settlement Officers have expressed an opinion that they can be made without 
the zamindar’s consent. Mr. Stevenson when Collector of Cuttack, expressed the 
opinion that thant holdings are now trarsferable, basing his conclusion on the 
Cuttack District Judge’s order in Appeal Cate No. 33 of 1873 and on parsgraph 
6 of the Bengal Government’s letter No. 1166 of the 21st May 1874x, 
Mr. McPherson, Assistant Settlement Officer in charge of Puri, writes as follows :- 

But the transfer of thans rights had become a matter of every day Occurrence even 
before resettlement operations began. Babu Nandakishore Das (paragraph 104 of his report) 
notes that transfer was particulurly common in the Khas Mahals probably on account of the 
proximity of the Government estate of Khurda, in which the right of transfer was admitted 
by Government order No. 2558 of 17th December, 1874. Pabu Akshoy Kumar Sen, Assistant 
Settlement Officer, found that it was similarly common in Paragane TLembai, which also ad joins 
Khurda Subdivision. In Kotdes Mr. Nathan found in 1890-62 that ‘‘the sale of Z/anz lands. 
was & matter of daily practice and that as & rule without any reference to Mugaddams Or 
zamindars”. There was, however, always a tacit admission that the landlord’s consent was 
legally necessary to such & transfer and this was expressed in the shape of a fee, usually 
amounting to two annas per rupee of purchase-mOney, paid when the new purchaser applied 
to have bis name entered in the zamindar’s rent roll”, 

In Cuttack, thant rights appear to be commonly sold without the previous 
sanction of the proprietor, and the latter appears in most parts to invariably 
recognise the new tenant On payment of the customary mutation fees: As the 
subject is of importance I here quote the opinions recorded by some of the most 
experienced Settlement Officers in that district :— 


Name of officer. Pargana where opinion, 
working. 
Babu Jotendra Mohan Deogaon, &c- The landlord’s consent is pot necessary 


at the time of sale, but when the 


Sinha mntation is recorded in his skerista & 
mutation fee is charged. 
Babu Nabin Ch, Kar Matkatnagar, &C..., Thani rights are transferred, and the 
zamindar usually consents, 
Maulavi Mahamed Euhunda Jaipur, ... Thans holdings can be sold with the 
Chainuddin. &c. Zamindar’s permission. 
Babu Peni Madhab Benahar Rights of Occupancy Of thant raiyats 
Choatterji- are not transferable without the- 
zamindar’s consent, but they are 
freely sold and purchased by 
actual cultivators. 
Babu'Jogendra Assureswar Rights of thans raiyats are transferable 
Narayan Mitra. with or without the consent of the 
landlord. 
Babu Sriram Ch, Bose ... Utikan, &c. Thani holdings are not transferable 
without the Zzamindar’s consent, 
‘Babu H.C. Rai Balubisi Thant cannot, transfer without the 
Zamindar’s consent; purchasers of 
thanz are recorded as pahi. 
Mr. Taylor Bakhrabad Thani lands are sold without the: 
: zamindar’s consent but the zamindar 
refuses tO record mutation without 
the usal fees though he will take the 
the rent from anyones who brings it 
ee rire pe en 


# Collector to Commissioner, No. 2318 G,, dated 12th November, 1892. 
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Babu J. M. Das Jajpur In practice Zhani raiyats often sell” 
their lands without the zamindar’s 
consent. The transferc8, however, 
subsequently purchases the zamin- 
dar’s consent either by cash payment. 
or otherwise. The zamindars are 
well awaro of their right and always. 
refuse to recognise such transfers 
unless they are paid, 

My experience is that thant is freely sold and that it is only in a few 
Parganas that the purchzsers are recorded as paht. Indeed, there are many Cases: 
in which thane holdings have been sold by civil courts in execution of decrees and 
the new tenant has been perforce recogni;ed by the zamindar. In all cases of 
voluntary sale the zamindar before recognising the transfer requires that all 
arrears of rent should be paid up in full, and further demands from the vendee a 
rusum that may amount to one-fourth of the price. In some cases as in Kodinds 
he also takes from the vendor a salamt of a couple of rupees. In other parts the 
zamindar; generally are contented with the payment of the arrears and a couple 
of rupees as dakhil khartij salamt from either party. 


In conclusion, we may say that thant is now-a-days transferred, but that: 
the zamindar does not record the transferee in his sherista as thant raiyat. 
without a fee. 


322. Whether any length of prescriptive possession could ever turn a paht 
Creation and destruction of the into a thant raiyat history does not tell us; my 
thani rights. own impression is that by entries in settlement 
records from time to time the number of thanz raiyats was increased and that the 
village community and the pedhan in the earliest times and in later times, the 
mnugqaddam or zamindar decided the matter. On this point Mr. Stirling had to 
confess ignorance, and it is fairly certain that since his day no few acquisition of 
the thant right otherwise than by the acquisition of a thant raiyat’s lands has 
been recognised, On the other hand many causes, notably the great famine of 
1865-66, have combined to destroy pre-existing thant rights in large areas. 


The assessment of thant lands at the last settlement was high, averaging: 
in Cuttack Rs. 2-13-0 in Puri Rs. 2-1-3 and in Balasore Rs, 1-10-10 per acre. 
Rents are estimated to have absorbed from one-half to one-third of the produce 
of am average harvest and as cultivation extended and the people multiplied the 
privilege of taking up other lands at low rates was necessarily curtailed. Even 
before the zamindars had executed their kabuliyats for the thirty year;? settle- 
ment many raiyatst bad surrendered their thant rights rather than bind themselves. 
in perpetuity to payment of the high rates fixed, and in the famine years of 
1866-67 very large numbers were forced to throw themselves on the mercy of 
zamindar. Some abandoned their lands and fled, and came back later on to be 
re-admitted as pahs raiyats; others gave up their thans pattus in return fur advances; 
others no doubt-though of this there is less record-were ejected altogether from 
there lands On failure to pay their rents- The wonder is not that the area held by 
the thani raiyats should have decreased, but that so much should survive to the 
present day. Taking the three districts we find the change to have been as 
follows} :— 


The som of Percentage off 


DISTRICT. At last settlement. Purc thans now recorded. Ares of thant pahs. column 3 and column 8 on 
half of column4 column 2 , 
2 କି କୁ 
Outtack PP 138,700 , 84. 83,800 ହେ 
Puri 5 96,900 35,200 63,000 66,700 66 
Balasore... 107,100 . 45,900 Ni 45,୨୦୦ 4୫ 
Total ooo ˆ 337,700 122,800 147 ,200 196,400 ନ 


The survival of an area of thans comparatively so small in the Balasore 
District is due to the enormous extension of Cultivation, on account of which the 
separate area and rent of thant tends to di-:appear also to the strength of the 
zamindars and to the severity of the famine of 1866 in that district. 
ee ee 

# See slso Appendix A (13), 

4 Asin Olas Pargans and parts of Sailo. 

$ See Appendix AA, BA, CA. One-half of the area in Column 4 is probably pure thani. 
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323. Besides his ancestral thant lands and the lands temporarily cultivated 
and paid for at the ordinary paht rates or in kind 
the than raiyat commonly held a large ares of 
land in his own village called ikans-pahi, for which he paid at an intermediate 
Tate. 

I have not found any mention in the papers of the last settlement of the 
Cuttack and Puri districts of such 2 status as ‘thani-pah¢’, but itis probably 
identical with the karpahst lands of resident raiyats. 


The rights of the holder of thanti-paht and karpaht lands appear to have 
differed only from those of & thant raiyat in that the latter was entitled to bis 
house rent-free, while the former was not, but paid a very high rent for any 
homestead held in addition to the thant minha; in fact, we lind in Balasore that 
thant patias were given to persons who already held chandinw: I cannot 
ascertain whether the same right to fixity of rent was recogni ed as in the case 
of thani lands, but it appears certain that there was a right of occupancy. 
After the Ssttlement 1836 thant raiyats continued to take up paht land at lower 
rates and in many instances the two clas :es of land became inextricably confused, 
thus giving rise to the mixed thani-paht tenancy as recorded in the papers of this 
settlement. Unfortunately the term thani-pahi has been loosely used to designate 
holdings composed of perfectly separate. and distinct thant aud paht lands for 
which rents are separately paid, as well as holdings in which the .Jands are 50 
mixed that ‘the raiyat cannot separate them, and the landlord has taken a lump 
rent for both and enhanced or reduced it as if the whole holding were pahkt. In 
either case separate rents have been fixed for thant and pahs and the incidents of 
‘the thant tenure declared to belong to the thant portion; but When the lands 
-are indistinguishable the whole is practically the holding of an ordinary settled 
‘raiyat of the village, as defined in the next and suceeding paragraphs. 


394, Paht raiyats originally meant non-residents cultivating lands in 
villages other than the villages in which they 
lived, but in course of time the term paki came 
to be used of all lands that were neither thant nor privileged, ¢. e-; bazyaftt, nor 
held by the headmen or servants of the village community as jagir. These lands 
when taken up and tilled by a thant? raiyat were generally called karpaht or 
than-pahs and the holder acquired in them a right of occupancy; When tenanted 
by a resident of another village they were called upper -paht, and the tenant had 
practically no rights beyond those secured him by the pattah or lease that he 
reseived- Mr. Stirling says that summary claims for recovery of arrears from 
paht raiyats were commonly grounded on kabuliyats or counterpart leases, und 
that it was the custom t0 give leases.for paht landse Mr. Ricketts, however, ten 
‘years later ¢.e., in 1831, writes of the Balasore District that inter change of 
patilas and kabuliyats was very rare with any class of raiyats, but that in practice 
pahst raiyats frequently held for years at an unvarying rent, and that self interest 
prevented undue exactions on the part .of the landlord, though no length of 
possession was considered to confer any right of occupancy and when the land 
‘was wanted by a thans raiyat the pokt tenant had to give it up. When the thirty 
years’ Settlement began, all the local officers, and more especially Mr. Wilkinson, 
‘were strongly in favour of granting £0 all raiyats leases defining their rents and 
rights. + In the earliest settlements this was done, and pattas giving to paht 
ralyats fixity of rent for the term of settlement were actually distributed in 
Parganas Lembai, Serai, and Chaubiskud of the Puri District, in Bakhrabad, 
Kodinda and other Parganas of Cuttack, and in a few villages of Balasore. 
‘However, this procedute did not meet with the approval of the higher authorities; 
and in paragraph 8 of letter No. 1199 of the 22nd August, 1837 from the 
‘Secretary to the Government of Bengal to the Officiating Additional Secretary to 
the Sadar Board of Revenue it was laid down— 
“That pattahs should neyer ke given by the assessing officer to pak: cultivators; such & 
‘proceeding necessarily creates a false and mischievous impression Of & right Of Occupancy and 
it js clearly at variance with the tenor of pprng raph 2 of the letter of the Secretary to the 


Sadar Board of Revenue at Allahabad dated the 8th of March, and appended to the Board’s 
ciralar of the 12th November, 1833”, 


Thani—pah:, 


Pah: Reaiyats. 


* Mr, Ricketts’ reply to the Board’s twenty-one questions of 1831, paragraph 61. 


† See answers te Board’s twenty~one questions of 1831, printed as an appendix to Mr. Toynbee’s 
History of Orissa. 
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Apparently on receipt of these orders the granting of patius was 
discontinued, and the settlement left the great mass of the paki cultivators exactly 
:as it found them, a simple record of the niym3s of the cultivators found in 
possession being made in the field book and the wholes of th3 pahkt land recorded 
as in charge of the zamindar. # ‘The rent was generally considered to be four 
annas in the rupee less than the rent of thant raiyat;. 

325. Act X of 1859 marks the introduction of the next epoch in the 
history of raiyats’ rights, It divided them 
into two clas :es those who had held their lands 
continuously for twelve years, and those who bad not. The latter it left as it 
found them-mere tenants-at-will;s the former it secured in possession of their 
holdings as long as they continued to pay their rent. 

The rent was fixed subject only to enhancement on the specific grounds 
laid down in Section 17 of the Act, viz.— 


That the rate of rent was below the prevailing rate paid by tne 
same class of raiyats for lands of 2 similar description, and 
with similar advantages and places adjacent; 

That the value of the produce of the productive powers of the 
land have been increased otherwise than by the agency or 
at the expense of the raiyat; ' 

That the quantity of land held by the raiyat has been proved by 
measurement t0 be greater than the quantity for which rent 
has previously been paid. 

On the other hand the raiyat could under section 18 claim reduction of the 
‘rent in the event of diminution of the productive power of the land otherwise 
thon by his fault, or for the loss of land by diluvion, 


The incidents of the tenure of a pahi raiyat having ocoupancy 
rights under Act X of 1859 were — 


(1) Right to occupy the holding until eviotsd under a decree 
of a competent court. 


(2) Right to demand a pattia at a fair and equitable rent. 

(3) Right to fixity of rent subject to alterations made under 
Sections 17 or 18 of the Act. | 

(4) Liability to distraint of growing crops for arrears of rent. 

(5) Liability to ejectment, or to sale of movable or real 
property, under a decree for rent, 

(6) Right to surrender the holding by a notice given {0 the 
Jandlord or his agent in the month of Chaitra in the 
year preceding that in which the relinquishment was 
to take effect. 

(7) The tenure was not transferable, 


(8) The tenure was not voidable on & sale of the parent estate 
for arrears of revenue or otherwise. 

(9) The tenure was heritable according to the Hindu law, but 
the landlord was not bound to recognise a division of 
the rents. 

Tenants without occupancy rights were practically untouched by the 
Act, and remained liable as before to enhancement of rent ( after due notice ) and 
to eviction for non-payment subject to the terms of amy written lease Or other 
contract. 

Though the law thus protected a large body of the raiyats they continued 
for many years in almost total ignorance of their rights, or if they knew them 
were not strong enough to enforce them. 

` ven down to the time ofthe present settlement this continued to be tha 
cage in the Balasore District, and in the north-eastern part of the Cuttack 
Districts. The zamixdars were powerful, cultivation was extending fast, there 
was a rush for new lands and & few raiyats could prove uninterrupted possession 


* Pahi zimme zaminder. 


Development of rights of Pahi raiyats. 
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for twelve years of their holdings. This state of change contributed to the- 
insecurity of the raiyat’s tenure, and the large number of petty proprietors in the- 
estates along the Baitarni is attributed to to the purchase by raiyats of the 
proprietary right over their own holdings in order to protect themselves from 
evictione In tbe more settled parts of the Cuttack and Puri Districts the raiyat 
had, however, some security of possession. 


I have found raiyats holding pattas, sometimes at quite inadequate rents, 
who had for & generation successfully re:isted all attempts of the zamindar to 
evict them or enhance the rent. In Shergarha and other Parganas on the west 
many paht tenants hold rent free homesteads and have been practically admitted 
to the position of thant raiyats and thani-paht tenant : are always recognised as 
having a right of cceupancy in both thant and paht land. 

The poorer and non-resident raiyat is however a mere tenant-at-wille If 
he falls into arrears he is summarily evicted, and any man willing to pay up the 
balance of the rent is installed in his placee This is not £0 common now that 
nine years. of settlement operations have taught the people the nature of their 
rights, but to this day the smaller proprietors have not become reconciled to the 
limitation of their customary right of eviction. 


The more intelligent zamindars deliberately try to prevent the growth of 
occupancy rights. 1 have known cases in which fields were exchanged every few 
years, thus destroying the continuity of the possession; but the most ingenious 
system that I have met with was that practised in Haldia Khandaiti (Khurda) 
where the lands are not leased but mortgaged subject to the payment Of an annual 
share of the produce the mortgage being paid off and another executed whenever 
a new tenant offers better terms. 


326. The following statement comparers the area 


tent of pahi holding. gE 5 5 
is i F in acres, past and present, of pahs holdings :—— 


DPISTRICT. Last Present Add non- Add one- Totals of Percentage : 
Settlement, Settlement ocoupancy half of Thang columns 3,4, of inorease of 
occupancy raiyats- Pahi,, and 5. column 6 on 
raiyats. column 2 
Acres Acres Acres Acres Acres 
Cuttack ... 268,900 419,200 8,100 42,100 469,400 74 
Pari $. 82,920 128,600 1,600 31,500 161,700 95 
Balasore +. 219,100 434,500 13,400 Nil 447,900 104 
Total ... 570,900 982,300 23,100 73,600 1,079,000 99 


327. Tenants other than the ‘Khushkbash’ Or respectable than and resident : 
raiyats have always paid rent for their homestead 

lands. In the case of the cultivating classes such 

lands were generally part of the paki holding, but the shopkeepers. artisans, and 

labouring classes, who, baving no arable land in the village, pay rent for homestead: 
lands only, are called chandinadars and their tenure chandina, Pahs raiyats also, 
who having their home in one village hold also house or homestead in other, are 
sometimes known as chandinadars of the latter village. The term originally 

implied inferiority, as Op this class fell the obligation of supplying forced labour: 
or postage when required by any Government official; but this obligation having: 
fallen jnto disuse, the unpopularity of the term has passed away and the word 

Chandina has come to be used for all homestead land paying rent separately ‘from: 
the arable lands. At the last settlement chahdinadars were given leases securing 

fo them fixity of rent for the term of settlement, and ‘the incidents of the tenure 

do not materially differ from those of thant raiyats except that they are governed: 
by the Contract Act and not by Act X of 1859. 


Chandina tenancies have to & great extent merged in pahi, and on the: 
other hand new chandina tenancies have been recognised, especially in patnas or 
villages consisting solely of homestead and in the suburbs of towns. 

328. I have already discussed the right of the thant raiyat to sell his: 


N | holding without the permission of his landlord.. 

holdings. . 

Trkaefohe of pares 9p Inthe case of pahks holdings I do not think that 
sales were ever allowed until very recent years, but in the khas makals of Puri and 


Chandina. 


the Parganas adjoining Khurda sales are now common, and since the khanapurt 
% See Appendix AA., BA-, CA., etc. 
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began, cuch transfers have been often made in various parts of ths Province, and 
are generally recognised by the zamindar on payment of a sufficient salami. An 
attempt was made at the time of attestation to Obtain statistics of the number of 
transfers since tbe passing Of the Tenancy Act, but the figures are very incomplete.. 
In Cuttack# out of 1.,¢90 villages only 1, 264 cases of purchase of Occupancy right 
were recorced, and of these, 37 only were by mahujans who were not cultivators. 
This gave rather less than 1 per cent. of the occupancy raiyats as having 
purchased their right within the last ten years; & figure that is certainly below 
the mark. 


In Ealasore 151+ transfers ( 142 thant and 9 paht ) were recorded, the: 
average area ¢ old being Cver 2} acres and the average price over Rs. 16-12 per 
acre.e More figures were at the same time obtained from the Sub-Registrar 
showing in five years 2,464 transferse In 1,C82 cases the purchasers were 
unspecified; of the remainder 92 were mahajans and 95 landlords of the vendor, 


I would now supplement these figures with the statistics Obtained from 
the registry offices of the three districts for the last ten years. These may be 
summarised as follows :— 


ee STATUS OF PURCHASERS, 


Class of | Average | I | 
DISTRICT. | holding. | annusl {! Money-| Land-| Other 'naiyats.| Others | Rent. | Area sold Price 
number |lendoers,| lords | Jand- inolud- ! in acres. paid. 
of tran- &c. of the | lords, ing uns- 
section. ‘holding:! pecified. A 
YY | 2 | 8 | 4 | 5 | 6 | 7 | 8 | ୨ 10 ¦ 11 
Rs. 
| 
Than ୨6 । 40 44 97 103 ¦ 812 ¡1,655 | 77487 ¦ 26,891 
Cuttack... i 
Others | 581: 41 | 80 | 75 | 1923 | 812 | 3,269 | ଠ6.94# 31,671‡ 
! 
Thani 210 ¦ 19 ଶଶ 73 | 73 45 +o. | 98809 | 11,374 
Balasore... 
{ Others | 1,008 | 100 | ... | 854 | 446 | 108 | ... | 876-69 | 87,368 
{| Thani 1,439 | 104 +. [` 68 247 ¦ 1,025 ଚଡ se. |[1°40,786 
Puri 
4 Others 5,664 ¦ 646 ଓ) । 677 । 3,428 । 918 ବା (୧୫667 | 6287 


“Othors” in this statement comprise pahi holdings as will as chandina and houses, and 
probably kumil bazyaftt and tank. : 

It is curious that the number of transfers, especially of pahs holdings, is 
much smaller in Cuttack than in either of the other districtse In Puri the much. 
larger number is due to the freedom of transfer in the khas mahals and especially 
in Khurda; and partly also to the fact that figures for the last three years only have 
been supplied. It is likely that a good deal of tanAs is included in the Puri figures. 
If these statistics be taken as fairly complete, we find that the proportion of the 
than lands that annually changes hands by sale varies from rather less than 1 per 
cent- in Cuttack or Balasore to at least 2 per cent. in Puri. “Others”, supposing 
it to include everything except thant and nisft lakhiraj bazyafti, represents in Puri 
an annual transfer of over 2 per cent. of the assessed area; in Cuttack less than one 
in & thousand; and in Balasore less than two per thousand, 


Of course these figures are exclusive of & good many transfers made without: 
registration of the deeds but even making considerable allowances On this account 
it is very difficult to account for the greater number of transfers in Balasore than 
Cuttack and the vastly greater number in Puri. 


In all three districts there has been an enormous increase in the number of 
transfers since the commencement of the settlement operations; and since their 
close sales and mortgages of holdings and portions of holdings have become so 
common as to arouse the apprehensions of zamindars and district officers. 

* Vide letter No, 1331 of 12th July 1896 from the Settlement Officer, Orissa, to the Director of the~ 
Department of Land Records and Agriculture. 

+ Letter No. 7248. of 7th March, 1856 from the Settlement Officer, Balasore, to the Director of the 
Department of Land Records and Agriculture. 

$ Figures for last four years only. 

§ Figures for three years only. 
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1 think that the attention of sub-registrars should be drawn to the rules 
published at pages 325 to 328, Part I of the Calcutta Gazette, dated March 28rd, 
1898; and that although sections 12 and 18 of the Bengal Tenancy Act have not 
been extended to Orissa, the same care should be exercised in refusing to admit to 
registration deeds purporting to transfer fractions of holdings without the landlord’s 
consent. The idea appears to be fast springing up that the land-lords have no 
power to prevent the sale or division of holdings and I understand that sales of 
Portions of even paht holdings are freely registered throughout the Province. It 
should be impressed on sub-registrars and all revenue officers that the settlement 
has in no way altered the previous rights of raiyats and that the Bengal Tenancy 
Act contains 6ven more strict provisions against subdivision of tenancies than did 
Act X of 1859. 


In 1890 in Cuttack the number of recorded transactions was 305 in the 
-case-of thant, and 58 in the case of other raiyati holdings; in 1898 the numbers 
had risen to 743 and 1,782. 


In Balasore the number of sales of pahs lands in.1897-98 was about 3,000, 
.-or three times the average of the decennial period- 


In Puri over 8,000 paki holdings .and nearly 1,400 thant holdings ' 
changed hands in 1897-98 and figures obtained from the Puri and Pipli sub-regis- 
tries show the number of transactions to have trebled in the last three years. ‘TIhs 
areas transferred are not small, the average being between three and four bighas,* 
say 1 to 13 acres, so that comparatively few sales of individual plots have b23en 
registered. 1 may add that it has been brought to my notices that zamindars 
(especially in Balasore) are inducing raiyats to execute registered mortgages of 
.holdings in their (the zamindars’) favour and that sub-registrars are registering 
such mortgages without objection. 


329. Figures were compiled in the fair rent camps to show ths prics for 
which thant and paht lands sell in different 
localities. 


In Cuttack the prices of hans land range from Rs. 17 in Kate. a Parganas 
much subject to inundation, to Rs. 83 in the irrigated tract of Matkatnagar, and 
give a general average of about Rse 40 per acre. For paht the figures ara almost 
t00 small to generalise from but give a general average of Rs. 25 to Rs. 30 per acre. 

In Balasore the price is said to be from Rs, 40 to Rs. 50 per acre for thani, 
.and from Rs. 20 to Rs. 25 for paht. 


These figures differ somewhat from those obtained from the registration 
returns abstracted in the preceding paragraph, which give the following prices 
Pp:r acre :— 


Value of tenant right. 


District. Thani. Others. 
Cuttack 35 51. 
Balasore 6 29 42 
Puri ଡି es 71 


In the statements obtained from ths Puri sub-registry office ths prices in 
different years vary only from Rs. 11 to Rs. 14 par bigha and at Pipli from Rs. 15 
t0 Rs, 18, so that Rs. 17 per acre, ths figure obtained from the Puri Sadar returns 
converting at 3 bighas to the acre, is too high. 


Figures showing the rent reserved are only available for Cuttack and the 
sub-registry office at Puri, From them we find that, in Cuttack, ths average rent 
reserved On thant lands is Rs. 2-2 per acre, on “other” holdings Rs«5-5, and the 
Price in either instance averages sixteen times and ten times ths rent reserved. The 
figures obbained from the Puri sub-registry office show the average rent reserved 
on raiyati holdings to bs about 9 annas & bigha, or from Re, 1-8 to Rs, 2 par acre, 
and the price is about twenty-three times the rent reserved. 


330. So far I have considered the position and rights of tenants prior to 


The Bengal Tenancy Act. the present settlement proceedings, and it remains 
pn . to show the changes caused by the extansion to 
Orissa of certain sections of the Tenancy Act and by the settlement of rents. 


rr reese 
* Figures are expressed in bighas equal to a third of a man. It would be much simpler in futuro to 
record them in acres. 


¥ See also Chapter XII. 
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_ _ ‘The following portions of th3 Bengal Tenancy Act have, sincs ths becinn- 
ing of fhe Settlement, bsen extended in this Province :— 


Chapter. Section Others extending, 
Ll. 3 
Il. 4-5 G ge 
7 overnment Notification, dated 10th September, 1891, 
Vv. 19-26 
27-38 — 5 Notification No. 2448 L,. R., dated 27th June 
1892. 
39-40 — See below. 
P 2 
୮ rE $ Government Notification, dated 10th September, 1891. 
52 See below. 
VILL 58-75 Government Notification, dated 10th September, 1891. 
IX. 80 Tn Notification No. 2445 ZL. R., dated 27th June 
892. 
xX. 101-15 Government Notification, dated 10th September, 1891. 
XVI. 159-90 ae Notification No. 115 L. R., dated 5th January, 
893. 
191-92 Government Notification, dated 10th September, 1891. For 
192 sce bejow. 
89 Go vernment Notification No. 99 L. R., dated, 7th June 1896. 
7,40,52 1 Government Notification No. 971 T. R., dated 17th, October, 
and 1992 ¢ 1896. - 


Sections 3 to 5 contain only definati ons of terms in the Act, 


Sections 19 to 21 introduce a new law as to the acquisition of occupancy 
rights in superse;sion of section 6 of Act X of 1850. The important differences 
“are these— 

(2) That in order £0 acquire occupancy rights it is not, under the 
new law, necessary that the same land should have been held for 
twelve years; it is sufficient if any land in the village has been go 
held. This is perhaps the most important, from the raiyats’ 
point of view, of all the changes in the law. 

(5) That a settled raiyat,¢.e., an occupancy raiyat acquiring his 
right by possession fOr fwelve years Or by inheritance, acquires at 
Once Occupancy rights in any fresh land taken by him in the 
village. 

(c) That there isa legal presumption that every raiyat isan 
occupancy raiyat. 

Section 22 defines the law of merger, previously little recognised in Orissa* 
It has been given effect to in this settlemsnt in the case’ of zamindars and village 
.headmen who have tried to acquire occupancy rights in their own lands by 
purchases from tenants, benami or otherwise, In the case of thant lands it has 
not always been held to apply, e.g-, in cases where at the last settlement the 
.zamindar had thant lands and bazyaft lands recorded in his own name-. 


Section 24 and 26 do not appear to make any difference in the existing law 


Section 25 limits the right of a landlord to eject an Occupancy raiyat.and 
does away with the right Of ejectment for arrears of rent given by section 21 of 
.Act X of 1859. : 


Sections 27 to 38 of the Tenancy Act deal] with the enhancement and 
reduction Of rents of occupancy raiyats, and greatly amplify the provisions of 
sections 18,14,17, and 18 of Act X of 1859. The principal changes éffected are— 

(@) Limitation of enhancement by agreement to & maximum of two: 
annas per rupee made under a contract in writing and registered. 

(5) The fixing for fifteen years of the rent Of an Occupancy raiyat 
where it is enhanced under any of these sections. 

(c) The abolition of the necessity for the notice of enhancement 
required by section 13 of Act X of 1859. # 

(Z) Limitation of enhancement on the ground of increase of the pro- 

` ductive power of the land to the cases given in clauses (¢) and 

(d) of section 30. 
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This prevents enhancement on the ground of improvement by irrigation or- 
protective works of Government, 


Section 39 does not affect tenant right, but provides for evidence of rise 
‘in prices. 

Section 40 provides for commutation of produce rents It was extended 
to Orissa in 196, but has been little used. Landlords generally object to: 
commutation, and the rent calulated on the average value of the payments was so 
high as to deter applicants. 


Sections 41 to 47 define the rights of raiyats who have not got occupancy 
rights. Under the old law these raiyats had no rights except such as they obtained 
under a Contract, and were only tenants-at-will holding from year to year, The 
present law limits the right of ousting the tenant to ejectment on the expiry ofa 
written and registered lease, or for failure to pay an arrear of rent or for refusal to 
execute an agreement to pay an enhanced rent at a fair and equitable rate. Such 
ejectment can only be made in execution of the decree of a competent Court, and 
after every enhancement the raiyat is entitled to hold for five years at the rent 
agreed upon. These provisions are quite opposed to the previous custom of the 
Province. 


` Sections 48 and 49 of the Tenancy Act limit the rent recoverable from an 
under-raiyat to 25 per cent, (50 per cent. under a registered lease) in excess of 
that paid by the landlord-raiyat, and provide for his ejectment | in execution of a, 
decree of a Court} on the same terms as in the old law: The first provision has no 
counterpart in Act X, and is quite opposed to the existing state of things in Orissa. 


Section 52 [as amended by Act III (B. C.) of 1698] provides for the 
enhancement of the rent of a raiyat found to be holding land in excess of that for 
which he is paying rent (Section 17 of Act X 1859, modified.) 


Sections 53 to 55 deal with the time for, and apportionment of payments 
of rent, The provision for apportionment is not found in Act X of 1859, but is 
taken from the Indian Contract Act, which probably applied. In any case itis 
not likely to be made use of, 


_Secticn 8G to 60 relate to the granting of receipts for rent, and are of 
very great impcrtancee Section 10 of Act X only laid down that the receipt 
should specify by the year or years On account of which the payment Was made, 
and this is about all that the ordinary “pautt’ contains. Under the Tenancy Act, 
however, it is provided that the receipt shall be given in a prescribed form 
and a counterfoil kept, and that every receipt not containing the. 
particulars required shall be presumed, until the contrary is shown, tO be an 
acquittance in full, and failure to comply with the provisions of the law renders 
' the landlord liable both to a suit for damages by the tenant, and to fine at the 
hands of the Magistrate. The provision as to fne is new. The enforcing of these 
provisions would go far towards securing tenants in the possession Of the privileges 
attaching to their recorded status, but I fear that at present they are almost a2 
dead-létter- To enable these sections to be given effect to,it is, in the first 
instance, necessary to prescribe a véry simple form Of receipt, as that authorised 
for Orissa is far {00 complex, 

It shold also be provided that any Revenue or Civil Court should have 
the power to take cognisance of any offence under section 58 (3) and either punish 
‘it itself or commit to a Magistrate, There appears to be much doubt at present 
as to the proper manner of instituting prccedings in such cases. The Collector of 
Cuttack has recently brought this point specially to my notices I 


Sect! ons ‘61 to 64 provide for the payment Of rent in certain cages through 
a civil court. These sections make a considerable change in the law (section 4 of 
. Act VI of 1862), and entitle the tenant to deposit the money in court (¢) when 
landlord refuges to receive and grant a receipt, or (i) when he has reason to- 
believe that the landlord will so refuse, or (¢¢¢) when he canont obtain a valid 
acquitance, or (iv) when he does not know to Whom the rent is payble. Formerly 
it Was only in the first of these alternatives that rent could be deporited. 


Sections 65 and 66 supersede sections 21 and 105 of Act X of 1859 as- 
regards the execution of decrees for arrears of rent, On the one hand they take 
away the right to sue for ejectment (section 78 of Act X) in the case of occupancy” 
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ralyats, rajyats at fixed rates, and permanent tenurc-holders; on the other they 
simplify the sale of the tenure, if transferable, and take away the restriction on sale 
provided by section 128 of Act X in the case of decrees in favour of a sharer. 


Section 67 of the Tenancy Act supersedes section 20 of Act X and 
prevents any written agreement from taking away the landlord’s right to interest 
at 12 per cent. on arrears of rent. 

Section 68 of the Tenancy Act gives courts & discretionary power to award 
damages (sections 2 and 3, Act VI of 1862) in suits for arrears of rent. 

Sections 69 to 71 introduce a new provision for the appraisement and. 
division of produce rents. 

Section 72 and 73 deal with the effect of transfers of the landlords’ or 
tenants’ interest on the rent charge. They do not appear to alter the existing law. 

Sections 74 and 75 re-enact the provisions of the regulations and of 
section 10 of Act X of 1859, but in the.case of petty exactions provide a much 
heavier penalty than that in the old law. 

Section 80 provides for the registration of landlords’ improvements. It is. 
a corollary to section 183, but not likely tobe ‘much used. 

Sections 101 to 115 as amended by Act III (B.C.) of 1898 provide the 
machinery for the preparation of a récord-of-rights and settlement of rents, 


The important provisions form the point of tenant—right are — 


(&) ‘that settlements of rents-and decisions of disputes under section: 
106 prior to the 1st November 1898 and decisions under 
sections 105 and 106 after that date are final; 

(5) that rents settled under section 104 of the amending Act are to. 
be presumed to be fair and equitable ; 


(c) that the rents of occupancy raiyats are fixed (subject to section: 
118) for fifteen yeare and those of non-occupancy raiyats. 
and under-raiyats for five years. ` 
Sections 189 and 190 only provide for making and publishing rules under 
the Act. | 
Sections 191 and 192 make provision for enhancing rents in the face of 
invalid grants or leases by landlords. 


Summary of important alterations 981, It will be seen that the sections extended: 
effected by the Bengal Tenancy Act- have improved the position of tenants chiefly— 


(1) by extending the right of occupancy to many who could not have: 
claimed it under Act X of 1859. 

(2) by limiting the right of ejectment for arrears of rent; 

(3) by limiting the right of landlords to oust or enhance the: 
rents of non-occupancy raiyats; 

(4) By giving some fixity of rent to under-raiyats; 

(5) By providing for the granting of proper receipts; | 

(6) By providing for the payment of rent into court where this was: 
not formerly possible; | 

(7) By giving a right to obtain commutation of produce rents. 


The introduction of the Bengal Tenancy Act has been made piece-meal, 
and important gaps have been left, €. g., section 183 is necessary to save local 
customs not inconeistent with the Act; section 178, to prevent raiyats from 
contracting themselves out of, occupancy rights under section 7 of Act X of. 
1859; sections 156 and 156, to complete the provisions as to 6jectment. 


Even more important than the mere extension to the Province of a few 
sections of the Tenancy Act has been the preparation of & record-of-rights and 
the settlement of rents under Chapter X. “ 


By the first process we have ascertained and assured to each tenant the 
status to which, under the Tenancy Act, he is entitled. To all settled tenants, 
occupancy, nop-cceupancy and undar-raiyate, 6ven to tenants holding proprietors. 
private land: , has been given a statement of the lands they hold and the rent they” 
pay or are to pay. In the case of the large majority of raiyats this rent is fixed 
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for fifteen years, for non-occupancy and unmder-raiyats in tem porarily-settled 
estates for five years. To thant taiyabs, bazyaftidirs, chandinzdars and 
kharidadars an entry in the Zhatign has sacurad fixity of rent for ths t3rm of 
settlement. 
332. There are no terms in use in Orissa more ambiguous in their 
meaning than khandait and park. The nim3 
khandaiét was used by some of the Garhjat 
‘chieftains, and in their case is said to ke derived from khanda, meaning a local 
division or hill fort. It i:, howaver, more generally derived from khanda, mean- 
ing a sword, and it is probably in this sense that it is applied to the border 
zamindars and to the Aillajat raja; of the sea coast. Iti; also the num3 of ons 
of the principal agricultural castes, and was used of the watchmen in charge of 
the zamindars' cutcherries. = In this paragraph, however, it is only as the heads 
of the pazks that we have to consider them- ‘Ihe word park + also is applies both 
to the remnant; of the old frudal militia serving under khandait chiefs and to the 
‘footmen and messengers of the zamindars in the moghuibands and to the village 
watchmen. 


The most reasonable theory on which we may account for this diversity 
-of meaning is that the feudal organisation was at one time for more widely spread, 
.and that all over the country there were swordsmen and footmaen holding the land 
‘on semi-military tenure, cultivating it in time of peace, but bound to rally to their 
leader’s standard when called upon to do so; and this theory is more than probable, 
as we know that in the sixteenth century Abul F'azl estimated the number of 
paiks at 100,000, and that the rural militia was strong enough to beat back the 
Muhammadans more than once. Later on the bulk of them must bave settled 
down as peaceful cultivators forming the present Khandott, Pan and Kandra 
‘castes 1, whie the old organisation survived nnder the Xhandait zamindars and 
rajas of the borders. I 
Under the. Moghul and .Mabrattw rule these latter continued t0 be 
‘responsible for the internal administration of their estates, but throughout the 
moghulbandt the patks were placed under the control of sardars ani khandatts 
and attached to Thanas.§ Every zamindar and talukdar was primarily responsible 
for the peace of his estates, but the Mahrattas, to a great extant, disregarded the 
Lalukadars, ani ths amid managed the rural polics through his assistant the 
kotwal. Regulation XIII of 1805 provided that 2 register of the jagir lands of 
the khandaits, sardar paiks and inferior paiks shoul b3 opsned, that their lands 
should be protected in perpetuity from resumption, and that where the zamindars 
had not been specifically deprived of their control of the rural police, they should 
be appointed as darogas, Or given powers of police officers in subordination to the 
daroga, and that if the zamindars had been deprived of the control of the police. 
sardar, paiks and khandaits should be vested with the immediate maintenance of 
the peace and the duty of apprehending offenders. It appears, however, that the 
whole regulation | was based on & misapprehension of the nature of the Mahratta 
police, or that it was misinterpreted by the local officers, and that up to the time” 
-of the Khurda rebellion little or nothing had been done towards giving effect to 
it; provisions. Consequently the zamindars dispossessed many of the gpatks of 
“their lands and those who remained tended to become mere zamindari servants. 
1 may instance Ambohatta, in which during the first thirty-five years of British 
rule the area of the pak jagirs was reduced from 4,000 to 2,000 acres. £ This 
Pargana, it is to be remembered, was under Keonjhur full the beginning, of the 
‘Century. 


At the last settlement those khandatits, sardar paiks and patsks who had 
not been dispossed of their lands were confirmed in po;ssssion, and an attempt was 
made to use them as a -body of military police under the direct control of the 
Commissioner. This attempt was abandoned, and when the present settlement 


Khandaits and Patiks. 


* Mr. Ewer's report, paragraph 242. 

‘{ Sanskrit padalika =footman =Spanish, peon; Hindi, piada. 

‡ Vide paragraph 220, 

§ Vide Mr. Fiddian’s report on the Balasore tenures, paragraph 48. ` 
< Mr, Ewer's report, paragraph 226. 4 

£ Mr. Kingeford’s report on Balasore, paragraph 153. 
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began they were for the most part engaged in ordinary police duties—attending 
at the Thanas, patrolling roads and assisting in the arrest of criminals; but they 
were found {0 be t00 independent to b3 of much value, and With their consent 
their jagirs have now been assessed and the occupants have been relieved of all 
police duties and allowed the status of thant raiyats with the further Concession 
that the present incumbents will pay only half rents for th2 t3rm of their lives#z. 

One large jagir, that of the Chandbali khandait, has been made into a separate 
estate with a revenue of R;. 341 under the nims of Thukura Paikalt Jagir 
Bazyafit. So, too, the lands of the khandait of Chandpur, in the Puri District 
have been settled with him as a separate estats, Arazt Jagir Bazyafti Jaguban- 
dhupur with a revenue of Rs. 125. The villages of Rendha and $ipasurbali have 
been settled with the khandait Of Rendha ata balf rent of Rs. 374 during hi; 
life-tims and included in taluk Krishbnachandra. This khandait used to patrol the 
sandy wastes on the fore shore and held a large portion of the cultivated land in 
Rendha as his jagi7r and was in possession of ths remainder as farmer. The total 
area now recorded in his name 13 10,379 acres, of which only 901 are cultivated. 
The other important jagirs ate those of Jadumani Paikra, sardar khandast of 
Cuttack, in whose name 355 acres in Pargana Deogaon and 29 acres in the Puri 
District have been recorded- He appears to have obtained most of this land by 
usurpation, but was confirmed in possession of it at the last settlement and made 
over a quarter of the jagir to ten naib khandaits Who attended the Thana and did 
all the police work- Another large khandatitt jagir is that of Arakhpur, held by 
two sardars and eight assistants who patrolled the Grand Trunk Road near 
Barchanna. They are recorded x; being in possession of 205 acres, Which are 
assessed at As. 12-6 per cultivated acre under a special agreement. Altogether 
the figures for khandaits and paiks may be summed up as follows :— 


DISTRICT. NUMBER— AREA OF Jagir, IN ACBES. INCIDENCE, &c, 
ea —— mm r————— — rr —me iris = 
At lost At present Last Present Half rent Incidence 
Settlement. Settlement. Settlement. Settloment. assed, per acre. 
Cuttack ... 498 520 1,580 2,000 2,330 1.8 
Puri coo 146 121 800 3810 360 1-2 
Balasore ... 815 792 4,400 4,600 2,400 0-8 
Total ... 1,4574 1,488 6,780 6,910 5,090 0.12. 


ip —— a — ee ie ms 


The above figures exclude the Chandbali jagir ‘and that of the khandait of 
Rendha, but include lands held by those rahkbarsi and nahabars who, being of the 
khandatt caste, have been treated in the same way. 


838. The Chaukidar or village watchman is the direct descendant of the 
chau bis chatig§g and danduast] of the Hindu village 
eae communities Their duties were to guard the rics 
fields of the villagers, to help in collecting rents, £0 measure lands in case of 
disputes, and t0 report to the zamindar or village headman all crimes and unusual 
occurrences, They were never even under the Mahrattas so directly subordinated 
{0 the amil as were the khandaits, but continued to fill a triple position as servants 
of State the zamindar and the viilage, and were remunerated by small grants of 
land and by certain payments from the villagers. In the Moghulbandt they 
took the nam3 of chaukidar or chawukta, but in Khurda and other parts of the 
Rajwareh many retain to this day their old designation, 


At the conquest we found .& varied assortment of . chaukias dtanduasis, 
chatias, nahabars, paiks and' khandasts, performing the duties of village 
watchmen, and while Regulation XIII of 1805 brought the last two classes under 
the immediate control of the darogas‘of Thanas it left the rest as the servants 
of the zamindars. Regulation XX of 1817 secured the village watchmen in 
possession of their jagir and subjected them to the control of the darogas; their 
appointment was, however, still left to the zamindar. Ths last settlement still 
further strengthened the Government control over these rural police. Where an 


ee A 
% Government order No. 866 J. of 6th February, 1997. 
† Figures taken from the reports on Orissa Tenures. 
‡ Road patrols. 


ivations of Chatia are various. Itis genrally taken to mean a “‘whipper” from the Uriye 
} other: but more probably it is from “Chatt”’, a roud side village or. halting stage. 


1 Staff bearer. 
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excessive number were found in any village, their jagir lands were resumed and. 

they became ordinary raiyats or zamindar’s servants; tO the rest were assigned. 
an average of 3 acres each as jagir- These lands are registered in the police 
books; the Chaukidar for the time being has an interest in them that terminates im 
his death or removal from office, and the tenure is neither heritable nor partible, 

The zamindar had no power to oust the chaukidar from his jagir land, or to cut 

down any trees standing on it, or £0 take their fruit; but where the jagir was 

small or there was no jagir (as in the case of a new village) the zamindar was 

often induced to allow to the chaukidar 2a small plot ef land, rent-free or at a low— 
rent. For watching the crops of the villagers, the chaukidar al:o collected from 

every cultivator a small contribution, consisting Of one or wo gaunts (five to ten 

of paddy, or a couple of sheaves of corn (halabira) for every man of arable 
and. | 

In the present settlement all the jagirs in the temporarily-settled area 
have been resumed, and the chaukidars for the time being recorded as thant. 
raiyats in respect of such lands. 

‘They will, as soon as Act VI (B. C.) of 1870 is put into force in any part 
of Orissa be relieved of their police duties unless re-appointed under that Act. 
They will at the same time become liable for the payment of the rents settled, and 
acquire in their lands all the rights of than raiyats, 

The number and area of the resumed jdgirs is as follows :— 


DISTRICT. Number of Number of parcels Area. Rent sottled. 
Chaukidars + of jagir. 
Acres, Res. 
Cuttack wo B,118 7,300‡ 10,200 25,400 
Puri . 1,451 2,300 9, 800 5,200 
Balasore £ 2,060 2,500 7,200 12,400 
Total ... 8,629 12,100 20,200 43,000 


8834- Next to the village watchman, the accountant or bho was the most. 
important of the village officials. He it was who 
had to keep all accounts of the payments of indi 
vidual ra&iyats under the system of direct dealing with the cultivators which prevailed. 
in Hindu times. Under the talukdars system established by the Mahomedamns his 
services became less valuable, and in many villages he was dispossessed of his lands. 
The first British rulers believed in the policy of not intérfering in the internal 
affairs of the people, and made but little use of the patwaris’ services until the: 
failure of their attempts at Settlement showed the necessity for more accurate 
information. | 

Regulation XII of 1817 was then passed for the better control of patwaris,. 
but the provisions of this regulation were not enforced in Orissa. At the last 
settlement it was only in the large estates that the patwaris was allowed to retain. 
his jagir, and even in these he was rather a zamindar’s than a Government servant. 
In a good many estates the patwaris were remunerated not by jagtrs, but by 
allowances in cash, included, with or without separate mention, in the allowances. 
of the zamindars. 


They continued to file annual statements of demand of collection until. 
the passing of Act X of 1859, when the practice was, in accordance with the orders 
of the Board of Revenue, | discontinued. Between 1876 and 1879 further attempts 
were made to utilise the patwaris, but the attempt failed, and though since then. 
they have, at least in the Puri and Balasore districts, continued to file papers as 
required by the Board’s rules, no use bas been made of the réturns, and the patwars. 
had, at the beginning of the present settlement, degenerated into a short Of general. 
assistant to the chakla kanungo. & 

# Its extension to Cuttack, Puri and Balasore from the 1ls$ June 1899 was sanctioned in notification 
No. 514 T.D. dated 25th May 1899. 


† Includes all chaukidars holding jagir lands; see letter No. 309 J., dated 30th april 1896, from the- 
Commissioner to the Government of Bengal. 


$ This includes all jagirs attached to estates borne on the revenue-roll of Cuttack, though the land be: 
in Puri or Balasore. 


§ See paragraph 405. 
‘T No. 74 of }3th July 1859. 


£ Bengal Government to Bosrd, No. 2769-1125 L. R., dated 30th December 1879 : and Rules at section: 
13 of Revenue Officers’ Manual of 1888. 


Patwaeris. § 
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Jn thé present settlement the jagirs of patwaris have been resumed and 
assessed at full ratese They have been treated as thant raiyats, and have ceased to 
be liable t0 render any service to the State, village, or zamindar. # 

The number of patwaris and the area and rent of the resumed jagirs in the 
three districts are as follows :— 


DISTRICT. Number of Area of resumed Rent of resumed 
Patwaris. Jjagir. Jagirs. 
Acres. Rs. 
Cuttack କି 100 2,100 5,000 
Balasore ହି 56 1,400 1,000 
Puri କି 89 † 450 760 
Total 245 3,950 6,760 


335. (1) The Bhandari or Napit is the village barber, & very important 
personage indeed. On all ceremonial Occasions the 
Hindu requires to be shaved, and the barber acts 
also as & go-between atthe time of negotiations for marriage- He is found in 
almost every village, and is frequently the shebait of the bocal thakurant,and holds 
a bit of land rent free on that account. 

(2) The Dhoda is the washerman, also a Hindu, and & person of considera- 
ble importance. Found in most villages. 


(3) Barhat is the carpenter. 


(4) Kamar is & blacksmith. He and the carpenter make and mend the 
plough, carts and agricultural instruments. 


(5) Kumbhar is the village potter. 


(6) The Nayak ot Jyotish is an astrologer, who prepares horoscopes, 
indicates lucky or unlucky days, and prophesies good or bad harvests as the 
occasion demands. 


(1) Abadhans or teachers are Of two classes, patpara or school-masters. 
and nayak or astrologer. p 


(8) Ghat Manjhi or Nawuris are the forrymen. 
(9) Mehtars or Haris are sweepers. 
(10) The gpurohit or priest is of two kinds, the Despurohit or priest 


The village servants. 


appointed the zamindar, and the Kulpurohit or hereditary chaplain of & 
respectable family. He performs purificatory rights after deaths and officiates at 
marriages. 

The first five classes. as also the ferrymen are commonly found in 
possession of jagir lands, the others more rarely. 


They are all, though nominally the servants of the community, in the 
habit of receiving small fixed payments from the villagers, besides fees on 
special occasions. The following are the payments recorded :—— 


(1) The Chaukidar.—One or two measures (gaunt) of paddy, or one to 
seven sheaves of unthreshed corn (kachra dhan) per man. 


(2) Washerman and barber from 2 to 4 gaunis of paddy every year. OF two 
{to four annas in cash, from each married couple among their 
clients; besides, an extra payment at each wedding, 


(3) The Balcksmith and carpenter get from 2 to 4 gaunss (say 10 seers) of 
/ paddyper plough made or repaired, or a corresponding amount. 
in kachra dhan. 
(4) The Potter sells his wares to the villagers at & pag of five pots for & 
gaunt of grain. 
(5) The Ferryman generally takes payment from the people he crosses or 
compounds for a lump pay ment from the village. 


(6) The Astrologer, Schoolmaster and Priest are paid by presents and 
subsriptions, according to the position of their clients. 


# Government order No, 2604 of 10th May 1894 and No. 3742 L. R., dated 9th December, 1897. 
† The number of patwaris in Puri is 262 (an earlier statement shows 321), but only some of them held 
Jagirs: 
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336. Besides the above, a certain number of miscellaneous jagirs are held 


Miscellaneous jagirs, 


(2) 
(2) 
(3) 


by the following classes :— 
Bethia Bawurs ; labourers bound to render service when called upon. 
Bhat or village bards. 
Nagarda bajudar (drum beaters), Turiya bharangiya (§rumpeters), 
Moahuriya, sararchkt (flute players). These ar6 musicians to whom 
grants of land were assigned by zamindars. 
Mangatjan or dancing girls, who, in large estates received Jand 
for their maintenance. 
Dihidar and Simanadar Or keepers of the marches, 


Gaurs or village cowherds. 


(7) Baishnabs or religious mendicants, 
(8) Adhikari—head priest of temples. 
(9) Madhia Brahman- -ceremonial assistant, 
(10) Malis or gardeners, often incharge of village shrines, 
(11) Baruo,& village headman ; found only in north Balasore. 
(12) Rathbahak, car-pullers of Jaggamath. 
(13) Sasamal, or head bearer of the Raja of Puri. 


These jagtrs are few in number and small in extent, and some found Only in 
‘permanently-settled areas- Most of them were resumed at the last settlement and 
are to be found among the jagir bazayfft tenures. 

387. Other jagirs resumed, except in Khurda and the permanently-settled 


Resumed jagire- 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 


areas: are— 
Zamindar’s Nankar- 

Mugaddm’s and Padhan’s, Pitrleh or Watan: 

Jagirs of sarbarahkars or rent-collectors ; of baithkarans, amins, 
kotkarans, dalkarans and bhoimuls, old Hindu revenue officers 
answering bo the Kanwungo. 


(4) Dalais and tandkars, who are servants of the above and similar 
to patks. 
(5) Degrat, or belonging tothe old feudal retainers yielding military 


service. 


338. ‘In the following statement the areas in acres confirmed as jagirs are 


Areas confirmed as jagir. 


compared with those at the last settlement, as 
shown in the reports on Orissa Land Tenures :— 


ACRES AT LAST SETTLEMENT. ACRES AT PRESENT SETTLEMENT, 
DISTRICT. Wasber| Black- Carpen- Others| Total. |Barber.| Washer! Black- Carpen-|Others| Total. 
man. | smith. | ter. man. | smith. { ter. 

1 ] 2 3 4 5 | 7 | 8 | 9 10 } 1) [| 38 | 138 
Outtack ... | 2,600 | 200 1;300 11,800 400 | 8,900 | 1,260 | 1,230 | 5୨9୦0 | 800 | 330 14,210 
Balasore ... | 640 | 660 | 860 ! 880 | 240 | 2,280 | 520 | ୪00 | ୬40 | 290 | 190 1,740 
Puri „. 11,600 | 1,670 | 650 730 | 110 ¦ 4,800 ¡ 960 ¡। 900 ¦ 340 | 230 ¦! 70 ¦ 2,600 

oo EE SE A UO ONG Se 
Total ... [4,840 5,130 2,350 2,910 7୭50 15,980 2,740 ୫,630 1,170 1,420 | 590 ¦ 8,550 


ene ee ee ee 
The difference is due chiefly to the dispossession by the zamindars of the 
jagirdadrs whose services are no longer sO essential to the village community or 
who have in anyway made themselves unpopular, and partly to the resumption 
at this settlement of the lands of village servants proved not to perform their 
. duties 
Under the head ‘Others’ the principal areas are held by ghat-manjhis or 
ferrymen (some 200 acres), potters (about 100 act6es), sweepers and astrologers. 
The confirmed jagirs are tenable only so long as the service for which 
they. are granted is performed. They are by custom heritable but cannot be 
partitioned or transferred, though cases have been brought to light where this 
has been done. 
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339. Under-tenants include all classes of persons occupying land included 
within the tenure or holding of a tenant, other 
CP than a proprietary onure holder or farmer. They 
may be divided into (1) Tenants holding under bazyaftidars and other privileged 
‘tenure-holders; (2) Tenants of raiyats, thant or paht and of jagirdars; (8) Under-tenanmts 
of under-tenants and of raiyats of lakhirajdars. There can be little doubt but that 
by the custom of the country all thres classes were considered to be mere ftanants- 
at-will, the only exception bsing that in certain areas—l may instance Pargana 
Balubisi in Cuttack—#/hani and other resident raiyats of the village cultivating 
the lands of bazyaftidars and Brahmans on a cash rent were considered to hava 
a right of occupancy. A few cases are also found where the under-tenants have 
their houses on the holding portions of Which they cultivate. It is, however, 
common to find the sams man holding as under-tenant for many years together, 
though the particular fields sublet to him may vary. 


The effect of the present settlement proceedings has been to substitute a 
new division. It Was held that Brahamans who do not hold the plough themselves 
amd. quasz proprietors such as kharida jamabandidars were tenure—holders and not 
raiyats, and all the latter class and nearly all bzayaftidars who sublet their lands 
have been given the status of tenure holders. They themselves indeed claimed t0 
be proprietors or dependant talukdars, and resented being styled raiyats, but the 
result of the compromise by which they were called tenure-holders is that many 
of their tenants acquire occupancy rights which custom did not accord them. 


The under-tenants of bazyaftidars and tankidars who are raiyats of thant 
Or paki raiyats, and of raiyats under lakhirajadrs or tenursa-holders, are now 
slyled under-raiyats with the rights attaching to that status under Chapter VII of 
the Bengal Tenancy Act; the principal difference thus made in their position being 
‘that the mount of rent recoverable by lezal mans is limited by Ssction 48 of the 
Act. The under-tenants ars therefore divided into four cla ;:ses ; (1) Raiyats of 
tenure-holders with rights of occupamcy ; (2) Raiyats of tenure-holders with non- 
occupancy rights; (3) Under-raiyats with rights of occnpancy—very rare, being 
found Only in & few Parganas ; (4) Under-raiyats liable to eviction for failure to pay 
rent, or at the end of the year after service of due notice. 


It is to be observed that the rents of this last class within revenue-pay ing 
estates have been fixed in most cases for five years, but the tenants are nevertheless 
liable to eviction before the close of that period. 


Under-tenants of jagirdars are strictly speaking raiyats, but do not acquire 
rights of occupancy. 


340. Figures have been tabulated for the districts of Cuttack and Balasore 
which show that there within the revenue-paying 
estates, including under-tenants of under-tenamts 
‘amd of raiyats of nij-jot, 2,118,097 under-tenamts holding 1,35,879 acres. 
Details of the figures are as follows :— ; . 
Roaiyats holding under Number of under-raiyats Number of under-raiyats Number of under-raiyats of 


Numbers of under-tenants. 


DISTRICT. tenureholders. of bears who of rights and jagirdars. “ alyats of mij Jol, id 
No. — Arexw No. Areas. “ No. Aree No. Area. 

. Cuttack ... 74,017 39,196 21,910 10,047 24,117 18,238 No figures. 
Balasore ,.. 71,130 57,510 125 110 ୨6,798 15,788 2,600 1,755 
Total ... 145,147 96,708 22035 10,157 5:0,9!୫ ୨୭,୦26 600 1,755 


ee 
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Is is to be feared that the nambers in Columns 2, 3, 4 and 5 are not to be 
trusted. The dividing line between the hired labourer and the under-raiyat is 
difficult to follow and many low -class cultivators have not caused their names to be 
recorded. Taking the figures as they stand, the percentage of under-rajyats on 
‘fhe number of raiyati holdings (excluding bazyafti) is 6-9 and be area held by 
them is in. Cuttack 2} and in Balasore about 3 psr cent, of the total area- In 
other words 7 per cent. of raiyats other than bazyaftidars sublet portions of 
their holdings amounting in the aggregate to 2% per cent. In Puri no separate 
figures are available, but the total number of tenants, raiyats and under-raiyats 

rr i ESS NERO PO a , 
> Aobendies Eds EB The fe fo Bee a 


the number of tenancies for which detsiled figures are _given appears to be 1,03,460 bub is in fact 
estimated to be only 99,880 deducting the number shown twice over, 
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not paying direct to the proprietors is 55,684. Nearly all such under-raiyats have 
other lands of their own, paht or thans, either in the same or in some neighbouring 
village, Respectable cultivators take up and cultivate lands held by Brahmans, or 
small patches required for sugarcane and tobacco w hich the raiyat himfelf cannot 
or is unwilling to grow; but the tenants paying produce rents are oftener mentof low 
caste whose position differs but very little from that of the hired servants, 

The area held by tenure-holders in Balasore is 93,030 acres. In Cuttack 
tenure-holders have not been separated from bazyaftidars who are raiyats, but the 
area may be estimated at 59,000 acres, assuming half the bazyafts lands to be 
treated as tenure-holdings.- At this computation tenure-holders sublet 62 per cent.. 
of their lands in Balasore, and in Cuttack 44 per cent. Like the under-raiyats, 
these men also may be divided into respectable raiyats cultivating for their own 
convenience and low-class men paying produce rents; but the former largely 
predominate. 

841. In Balasore figures as to the rent paid have been compiled for about 
a lakh of under-tenants, whereas in Cuttack 
statistics are only available for 450# villages. 

The result may be summarised as follows :— 


Rents of under-tenants. 


PAYING RENT IN KIND. 
An, 


DISTRICT AND CLASS. Paying rent in cash © Under the Dhgtidnag Unger the Sanja ` 
| eee Sse ee =. 
No. Area. No. Area. No. Area, 
Cuttack. | 
Raiyats of tenure-holders. 7,815 4,760 2,220 1,295 5 11 
Under-raiyats ଏ 5,036 2,501 2,368 1,468 ୫3 3 
” otal .. 192,851 7,264 4,588 2,758 8 1 
Balasore. 
Raiyats of tenure-bolders. 68,120 51,460 5,660 4,140 250 294 
Under-raiyats of raiyats 
of the iad 4 .. 16,410 9,630 4,980 3,525 20 200 
Under-raiyats of under- 
tenants. 7 ‰ହ 2,305 1,825 590 420 5 5 
Total ... 86,8835 62,415 11,230 8,085 275 315 


srt ——————— 


These figures do not include the area held rent free or on service tenures, 
amounting to 1,980 acres in Balasore, and in Cuttack to 322 acres; Or about 
3 per cent, in either district- They show dhulibhag rents to be paid by less than 
half the under-tenants, and, as was to be expected, more by under-raiyats than by 
raiyats of tenure-holders- Of the produce rents, I shall treat elsewhere;t here 
the incidence of the cash rents js to be considered, . 

In Balasore the rents of tenure-holders’ raiyats average Re. 1-11-8 per 
acre, those of under-raiyats Re. 1-15-8 per acre, and those of under-raiyats in the 
second degree, only Re. 1-10-S per acre. The first point to be noticed is that the 
rents of the tenure-holders themselves average a little less than Re. 1 per acre, 

“so that the average profit may be taken at 12 annas per acre. Before the recent 
enhancement of Bbazyafit and kharidw jamabands rents, these classes of tenure- 


holders must respectively have made a profit of about Re. 1-4 and Re, 1 per acre 
of land sublet. 


Thanz rents average Re. 1-12-11 and paht rents Re. 1-14-8 per acre, 80 


that the margin of profit would appear to be only One to four annas per acre, or 
from 4 to 12 per cent. 


In Cuttack the incidence of rents works out to Rs. 2-11-4 per acre for 
tenure-holders’ raiyats, and to Rs. 3-1-7 in the case of under-raiyats. The incidence 
of the tenure-bholders’ rents may be taken at the mean of the average kharida- 
jamabandi and barzyafts rents or Re. 1-4 per acre, and that of thans and other 
eettled raiyats’ rents is Rs, 2-14 per acre. Tenure-holders, thereofre, still draw a 
profit of about Re. 1-7 per acre, or nearly as much again as the rents they pay, 
while raiyats make about four annas or 10 per cent. 

5 A ine Ne ଖି ସନ ରାକା that the compilation of these figures being & tedious process. 
† See Chapter XXII Parsgrapb 633, where the terms dhulibhag and sanja are explained, 
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Mr. Kingsford thinks that the real: incidence of the rents must be. 
higher, or raiyats would not sublet as they do. He seeks to account for the: 
eomparatively low rate by pointing out that in many cases a portion of the holding, 
Only pays a money rent, the remainder being held for service or on a produce rent. 
In fact, the low cash rent is offered as an inducement to the under-tenant to take. 
up the land. Another explanation is that in many cases the sub-letting is & family 
arrangement for the assignment of particular lands for the support of individual. 
members, and that the area retained is not for the sake of profit so much as an 
assertion of right, and to prevent false claims to the tenancy. 

My ‘own opinion is that, with the exception of lands held by Brahmans,’ 
holdings are generally too small to require under-tenants- It has been my: 
experience in khanapurt and attestation either that lands held by widows and 
minors are cultivated by under-raiyats, Or that in & very large number of cases 
under-raiyats are poor relations. In such cases as these rents are nominal, The 
general apathy of tenants in regard ‘to the enhancement of the rents of their 
under-tenants might also support this view, except that apathy towards enhancement 
is also characteristic of zamindars in Orissa 

3842. The zamindar is primarily the owner of every timber tree on hig 
estate. The lands given by him or by any 
superior authority in trevenue-free or fankt 
grants, or gold to form a kharida tenure, were absolutely alienated from his 
estate, and we therefore find lakhirajdars, bazyaftidars, tankidars and kharidadars 
sole owners of all trees on their landse Not so with the ordinary raiyat. Even 
though the tree bas been planted by him on his own holding he is but a part. 
Owner, and in many estates has only a usufructuary property in it. 

Custom varies the respective rights of landlord and tenant from District 
to District, from Pargana to Parganas, and even from Village to Village. In every 
Village Note the rights of tenants in trees formed one of the subjects for enquiry, 
and when reporting On the assessment of the Pargana, most Assistant Settlement 
Officers have put cn record their conclusions as to the custcmary rights of the raiyats. 


In Cuttack the general result of the enquiries made 15— 
(1) That all raiyats can cut bamboos, canes and non-timber trees 
standing on their holdings. | 
(2) That both than¢ and pahi raiyats take the fruit of all trees 
on their lands. | | 
(3) That in the case of a tree on thant land neither zamindar nor 
raiyat can cut down the tree without the other’s consent, and 
that when it dies Or is cut down each is entitled to half the wood. 
(4) That a& Pah tenant has no right whatever in the wood of & 
tree on his land unless planted by himself, in which case he 
is generally considered a half owner. 


The principal variations found are— 

(2) That in some villages where the tenants are strong and the 
landlord weak, an absentee, or indifferent, trees are cut down by 
thang raiyats and the whole wood appropriated without the 
zamindar’s consent; such 2 custom is Only found in a few villages, 
and is nowhere admitted by the zamindar as the tenant’s right. 

(6) That in many estates it is customary to take a rent or half the 
produce before allowing a pahts raiyat the fruits of trees On his 
land. Such a practice is mentioned in the reports on Hatimunda, 
Deogaon, Kodinda’ and Kuhunda Jaipur, but it is more common 
for the zamindar to take only 2 small present of fruit as the 
price of his formal consent to the tenant taking the remainder. 
Where a& rent is taken for the fruit-trees planted by the raiyat 
himself, they are “generally excepted, but this is not always the 
case, for in village Berhampore, in Pargang Bakhrabad, 
Mr. Taylor found the zamindar taking rent for all frees alike. 

(¢) In some villages it is customary, when a tree falls even on & 
pahs holding, to allow the raiyat 2a quarter or half the wood, 
but this appears to be rare and rather & matter of grace than of 
right, unless the tree was planted by the raiyat. | 

In the Puri District Mr. H. McPherson has recorded the: 
Puri following note of the main differences that he found :— 


Rights in trees. 


Cuttack. 
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(1) In many hastabud villages of Kotdes i; is said that thani raiyabs have fall rights to 
plant, enjoy and cut tress in their Own lands. : 


(2) In many mugaddams villages of Kotdes it was admitted (by than; raiyats) that they 
could not cat any tree without the permission of the muqaddams. 


(3) In a great number of villages the mugaddams and raiyats did not agree as to the 
extent of the latter’s right. 


(4) In most villages it was found that ths pak: raiyats had no right £0 cat any tree 
without permission, but in some cages their right to byxmboos grown on their homa3stead lands 
“was admitted. 

(5) In Lembasi two Assistant Settlement Officers, Babu Akhoy Kumar San and Babu 
Shyama Charan Sen, gave it us their finding that hand raiyats enjoy the produce of, and may 
cat down trees grown on their Own lands without permission, but that pak: raiyats can only 
enjoy the produce and may not cut trees growing on their Own lands without permission, 
except bamboos and trees of small value, 

(6) In other Parganas there is diversity of record. I quote sOme cases, 


Mauza Balpur, Pargana Kotrahang.—Thant and Pah: raiyats may enjoy the produce, 
but the trees belong to the zamindars :—— 


Mouza. Pargana,. 

Inchole. Oldbhar. ]) _ Raiyats (fhant and paht are not distinguished) 
Astrong. Astrang. enjoy the produce, but cannot cut, except bamboos 
Madhipur. Damarkhand. + Or trees they have planted themgel yes. 

Kantapars. Tappa Kamaen. 


Various villages of Pargana Banchas—Lokhtra; &nd thant raiyats cut and enjoy 
without permission. 

“Ichhapur, Parganas Paschimduai—Than: raiyats, miy cat and enjoy without 
permission, paht raiyats, may not. All may plant without permission, 

“In some hastabud villages of KObdes the raiyats claimed rights over frees standing on 
theiwaste lands of the village. 5 


“Tn mouza Jaipur of Pargans Rabhang the raiyats claimed in a section 108 case before 
Babu Sudarsan Das, Assistant Settlement Officer, to have exercised the right of taking the 
fruits and cutting the timber of trees standing On waste lands of the village. Their claim 
was rejected. An appeal was lodged bafore the spacial judge, bat I have not heard with 
what result.” 

In the village note of mouza Pratypysasan Mr. Nathan hus quoted the 
opinion of Nitai Mahanti, one of the chief mugaddams of Kotles. Hs said that it 
was the general custom of ths Pargan that no tree was Cat without parmission of 
‘the zamindar ofr mugaddam; that in hastobud villages-this rule was always observed 
up to the death of Bhagban Ryat Singh, ths former zamindar; that sines the 
quarrel of his two sons who succeeded as zamindars and the general mismanuge- 
ment of the estate by inefficient servants, the rule had fallen into disuse. In 
mugaddams villages, he said, it depended on the relations of the mugqiddams and 
raiyats; if they were »nO-good terms, the mugeddams did not insist on their 
psrmission being obtained. ” 

Another cause for the diversity of custom I find § ge 
Where the zamindar or tenure-holder is strong, he has usually eo ନ 
the old custom which necessitated the obtaining of his psrmission to cut trees. 
He has also been able to insist on getting the whole or a share of the produce of 
trees standing on the paht lands- But where the landlord has been weak or an 
absentee and the raiyats wealthy or powerful, through combination the tables 
have been turned Thans raiyats have exercised full rights to plant enjoy and cut 
trees. Pahi raiyats have enjoyed the produce and been able, without Dermission 
‘t0 cut all but the big fruit trees. ” 


In the Balasore district thans and paht raiyats enjoy the fruits of trees on 
Bilanore - their lands without paymant, but they may Cut 
| CO down no trees without the permission of the 
zamindar, On thant lands half the value of a tree cut down belonesto the 
Zamindar; on paht lands the zamindar takes the full value, unless the tree has been 
planted by the raiyat when he takes half. A thant raiyat may cut bamboo po 
domestic and other uses from the clumps in his homestead without payment. He 
may also cut wood from the trees in his homestead for agricultural purposes only 
2g». for making ploughs; but not for fuel. In many parts similar privileges are 
ଧନ he i the purposes of a funeral & raiyat may cub wood 
ranches, not trunks) without psfmission, but the zami 
.and.thus recoups himself. emer ponerally lees x Due 


ENE 
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CHAPTER XII. 
RENT DEMAND AND COLLECTION. 


343. The earliest account that I have seen of the system under Which the 

rent to be demanded from each tenant is ascertained 

is in Mr. Ricketts’ reply to the Board's twenty-one 
questions in 1831, from which 1 here quote :— 

n “Paragraph 65..—The system according to which the sum ¢0 be paid by each raiyat 
js adjusted is as follows: In the month of Jeyt Or Assar, that is tO say, six months after the 
-crops have b2en reaped, the bheean and jama-wasilbak: are prepared. The zamindar in person, 
whore thero is no interm3diate tenant, or his gomastah Or patwaree—in mugaddami villages 
the mugaddZam and in sarberakari the surbsrakar—‘saking with him ths papers Of the past year, 
summons tho raiyats; each is questioned as £0 the quantity of land he cultivated in the past 

season; if the answer b3 that he tilled the same as in former years, and there is no reason for 

supposing ho tilled moro, that quantity is entered. If it be supposed that a raiyat tilled more 
than he acknowledges, the degwar and other raiyats are appealed to; if they confirm the 

‘larger quantity, that is entered in the bheean. If a raiyat acknowledges having tilled particular 

fields, but denies their containing the quantity of land estimated, Or if he denies altogether 

having cultivated, the extent is ascertained by measurement. The rates demanded for thant 
and thani-paht land arc roeguiated by the bheeans Of former years. This is the prevailing rule, 
but all are not guided by it, for all are not honest and considerate, nor are all wise enough 
to see by what conduct their interests will be best consulted. The rent demanded for paks land 
and land newly broken up is regulated by the rate generally paid for such land, the extent of 
the bigha, and the crop it is capable of producing. The total demandable being thus determined 
the raiyat is questioned as the amount discharged, and his receipts for the same examined; 
and on any balance appearing it must be paid Or an ikkranamah written by an early date.” 

“ Paragraph 56.—If a raiyat,—be he thant, paki Or tenant-at-will,—persists in refusing 

{0 pay the sum demanded, cither On tho plea that he did not cultivate or that the rates 
demanded arc £00 high, #& summary suit for the arrear is instituted under Regulation VII of 

1799, and of all my duties, the most unsatisfactory and harassing is the trial of these suits”. 


No difference was made by the last settlement, except that the demand 
for thant, chandina, and certain other tenants was fixed. Act X of 1859 made 
the rents of occupancy raiyats a fixed amount variable only by agreement, OF by 
enhancement Or reduction oni certain spacific grounds. 


The actual system by which in practice the demand is ascertained varies 
very much in different localities and estates. In theory, the basis of the assess- 
ment is in every case a field-to-fleld measurement or bhauria maran with the 
local podika. The results of this are entered in a bhauria, or measurement paper, 
showing the length and breadth of each field, itis computsd area, the nature of 
soil or crop, and the tenants nam. From th3 bhauria is prepared the bhian or 
rent-zroll, showing against each tenant the area of each class of land held by him, 
the rate Of assessment, -and the total rent, as well as the cesses and other extra 
payments due from hime. 

An abstract of the bAun showing only the total demand against each 
tenant and called of an ekpadia, is also commonly prepared. The rates are deter- 
mined as a& rule by compromise, and are based on those entered in the last 
settlement papers, and it is very common t0 allow a small remission (char) by a 
deduction from the calculated rent or by entering & smaller area than has really 
been found. In most estates the bhian, when once prepared, is re-written Only 
after considerable intervals, though a measurement (partal bhauria) to ascertain 
-the “extension of cultivation is made every one {0 ten years, mOre often 
:after five or six. Rates are only altered when all other means of obtaining 
an enhancement are exhausted . and even then it is rather by a re-classification of 
the soil than by increasing the nominal rates that the addition is made. In a few: 
estates enhancements have been made at sO much in the rupee all round, ¢. g-, 1 
recall to mind the estate of the Mandals, near Tanghi, This is done when the 
va,mindar does not wish fOr a re-measurement of all the lands. 


These remarks apply generally to the large restates; many petty Zzamindars 
.and village headmen are for ever re-measuring, altering rates and rents, end in 
.sOme6 estates, notably in those of the Chaudhris of Bhinjarpur, it is the exception 
to find a rent-roll that represents the present demand.- They are all either obsolete 


Zamindari system of assessment. 
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or not admitted by the tenants, and the rent is Just as much as the landlords or: 
their farmers and agents can screw out of the raiyat. 


In the case of riverside alluvial or pal lands of which the fertility varies 
from year to year, and sometimes ‘also in the case of rice lands in flooded tracts,. 
the rent is fixed by annual measurment and assessment at certain rates. The same 
custom is also found in parts where the rabs crop, harar, mandia, Kultht, etc., is 
inferior and can only be grown under favourable conditions- It is especially 
common with dalua rice, which is only cultivated when the winter crop fails. 


In the riverside lands of the Utikan Pargana this parctice was recognised 
though for the last few years the zamindar, being On bad term with his raiyats, 
had simply continued to collect the most recent admitted demand; and in some 
villages of Deogaon it was found that the assessment was simple in the extreme« 
Rs. 3-2 per acre for all paddy and Rs. 12-8 per acre for all tobacco-growing lands 
In such villages there is no great fixity of holdings, and the zamindars generally 
claim that the tenures are utbatt. As a rule however, the same tenant cultivates 
more or less the same lands year after year, but the sand and silt Obliterate the field 
divisions, and at the time when ploughing commences the gumashta measures up 
the lands in the possession of each tenant, and if one bit is more fertile than 
another will frequently insist upon an exchange £0 as to get the maximum ares 
cultivated with valuable crops. 

A second measurement is made at harvest time, when the rates for the 
year are fixed according to the crop grown. 


In the cage of pol lands the assessment So made is often treated as an 
extra and not entered in the rent roll, or put into a separate one; but in the large: 
flooded areas where tobacco and rabt crops form the chief support of the people 
the rent for these are entered in the bhian. ` 


344. Having ascertained his demand, the next province of the landlord is 
to collect it, and first to deal with the time at 
which collections are made.¥x At the last 
Settlement the Aisét in which rents were payable were in a few instances fixed by 
entries in the patias and kabuliyats, but they vary from Pargana to Pargana and 
no orders or Correspondence on the subject have been found. Probably they were 
kists established by use, and as such they vary from one to nine in number, 

In 185C+ it was laid down that the rent X‰ists should be entered in the 
raiyats’ patias and that the Aists should be regulated by themeans and character 
of the raiyats and the season of the chief harvest. The Orders however came £00. 
late to be given effect to in Orissa, and tbe Xis?s continued to be regulated by 
Custom along. : 

The subsequent rent laws, section 20, Act X of 1859 and section 58, Act 
VIII of 1885, extended to Orissa in 1691, made no difference, as they left the 
instalments to be determined by agreement or established usage, ¢. e., the usage 
of the Pargana Or other local area, An attempt has been made to ascertain what 
that usage is, and the Msés nominally existing have been recorded in the village 
notes prepared during the present settlement. In the old kabuliyats the instalments 
most commonly entered are— 


Rent Fists: 


Lanse. 
Ashin (october) ବଶ eos ଛି 4 (one quarter), 
Agrahan (December) ... ର ର Wo 4 
Magh (February) ଶି “5 ଶଶ 5 4 
Chaittra (April) ଶା s ଛା 4 


But the natural tendency has been for the rent késts to adapt themselves tO’ 
the payments ‘of revenue‘ which, in the large majority of estates, are made in two 
equal instalments in April and November, and we find that in most villages the 
dates recognited are the 1st Baisakh or 15th April and the lst Kartik or 15th 
Pe. half the rent being due on either occasion. The other recognised 

16is are— 


Pans. Pans. 
Ashin (October) we. 4 Or Baisakh 4 
Kartik (Novmder) ବଶ ... & or Kartik 8 
Magh (February) 5 +o. & Or Magh 4 
“ Baisakh (May) ଶି oo 4 


eee i er es 
¥ See also paragraph 565and appendix, P. A. as to Revenue Kists. 
.t Board’s Circular No. 838, dated 19th November, 1850. 
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In 1893, and again in 1897, enquiries were made {0 ascertain how far 
these Kists were observed in practice, and there is a consensus of experience that 
while the K7st days determine the dats of suits for recovery of arrears, the 
practice is to take rent whenever it can be got, and then about a fortnight before 
the latest date for the payment of revenue to turn every available man, even 
temporary hands, on to the collection of the share of the rent necessary to meet 
the revenue- It is also agreed that the payment of half the rent in November 
entails great hardship on the raiyat.e The staple crop of the district is the winter 
rice, of which the early (laghw) variety is reaped in November-December, and the 
late (guru) in December-January. Before either Of these is reaped, threshed, and 
in the market, & month or {wo must elapse, sO that the raiyat cannot realise on 
them before February or March. He is thus thrown back on the spring (biali) 
rice and the bhadat crop of cotton or mandia, which together form in most Parganas 
a very insignificant part of his harvest, and are besides required to feed him for the 
three months, from September to December. The result is that the raiyat is forced 
to borrow, and does so asa rule on the karhia system, the conditions being that the 
raiyat will repay the money in February with interest in kind at the rate Of two 
gaunss (six tO ten seers Cuttack weight) of paddy per rupee of the loan. 


On the other hand there is an apparent absurdity in the proposal to affored 
relief £0 a tenant by anticipating four annas of the rent by six months, and if has 
been said that in the case of the larger raiyats, the effect of so doing will be to 
force him to sell at the cheap season the grain that he would otherwise have held 
up for better prices in September-O ctober. 


It is indeed difficult to fix instalments which shall be equally suitable to all 
classes of tenants and to all parts of the district, but it is generally admitted that 
not more than a quarter of the rent should be paid out of the biali and bhadot crops, 
and that the remaining three-fourths should be paid between February and May out 
of the winter rice and the rabs harvest. 


The dates recommended by the most experienced officers consulted have 


been— 

Mr. Nathan— Annas. 
1st November--- I 4 
lst January 4 
15th February ର. ବି 4 
lst June (from the dalua rice crop) --- 4 

Mr. Maude— 
End of December 4 
End of February 8 
Middle of April 4 

Babu Jamini Moban Das— 
15th November ସାର ହିନ ଡି 4 
15th March --. oo ଜଡ 12 

Mr. Stevenson, when Collector of Cuttack recommended,:# four Assis viz.— 

Annas. 

Ir Agrahan = lst December .-« 4 
In Pus = lst January ମି 4 
In Magh — lst February ଡଃ 4 


In Chaitra 1st April rs 4 


In this office letter No. 2349 of 3rd November, 1897 1 expressed my 
opinion that the most desirable instalments would be— 


Annas. 
Due on 15th November or Ist December ନ 4 
Do. Ist January oo o- coo 4 
Do. Ist March . o os 4 


Do. 15th April ର ନ A 4 
The first Zist would be met from the sales Of bialé rice and the bhadot 
crop; the second from early sales of winter rice; the third from the winter rice, 
and the fourth from the late rabi or the dalua crop. The division would be of 


Nn . ” 
% Letter No. 2029 of 9th February, 1893 to the Commissioner. 
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‘great benefit to the raiyat, but its introduction is almost certainly impracticable 
unléss the proportions in which revenue is payable are likewise altered and three- 
fourths demanded in April. It must also be borne in mind that in villages in the 
possession of sub-proprietors the rents should be in the hands of the latter at least 
one month before the latest day of payment of revenue. Assuming, then, the 
present revenue Azsts to be maintained, the revenue being payable half before the 
28th April and the balance before the Sth November, I would suggest ‘as the kist 
-days— 


Annas. 
Magh = 15th February 8 
Baisakh = 15th May 4 
Ashin = 15th October 4 


345. When a zamindar begins collecting his usual procedure is fo summon 
the raiyats to bis nearest cutcherry ( or office ) 
where hs or one of his servants sits. Each 
tenant's payment is noted in the daily cash book (siakha) and on payment of a small 
fee [ kharara spanz of one or {wo pice per rupee, a receipt (Pautt Or kharara) ] is 
given. This receipt is generally on palm-leaf and merely sets forth the amount 
received and the account on which it. was paid. In a2 few estates of Cuttack the 
practice of giving receipts on paper and keeping countérfoils has of Jate years been 
introduced, but it is unusual to find full details as to the holding and the rent 
‘entered. 


Procedure for collection. 


At the end of the year the payments of each tenant entered in the daily 
‘cash book are carried into th3 ledger (rokar or jamakhwreh); and from this is 
‘prépared a statement (jamawasilbak:) of demand, collection, and arrears, for each 
tenant, This in big estates is made up every year, but very often in Smaller or 
ill-managed estates the tenant's account runs on for several years without any 
attempt to strike a balance. Then the tenant is called up and after som? baggling, 
and probably a very small concession to the tenant by way of remission of the 
miscellaneous collections {khkarchka), the parties coms to an agreement rafa), and. 
on payment of a few pics and the balance of his rent the tenant can Obtain an 
acquittance in full {brsodhan)- 


If a tenant is refractory and will -not pay, the zamindar bas various 
means of compelling him. In the first instance he sends 2 peon £0 the tenant’s 
house and the latter has to feed the peon and pay a small fee (piyada -miyads) of 
one to six pice per visit. If he still declines to pay, the landlord can distrain the 
standing crop, and. may require the aid of the Collectorate kanungo in so doing; 
and a powerful zamindar may deprive a raiyat of the services of the village barber 
and washerman, Finally, the landlord can bring a summary suit under Section 32 
of Act X of 1859, and having got a decree may take out execution against the 
Person or movable property of the judgement debtor. or if the tenure be transferable 
may apply for its sale : and he might, under the old law, either separately or at the 
ର as he brings a suit for the arrears due, apply for the cjectment of the 
-C6nanbL. 

In the case of a raiyat without rights of occupancy, the landlord may for 
arrears due summarily eject the tenant under Section 21_of the Act; and where 
the zamindar is strong and the raiyats weak, this provision is practically applied 
to all tenants who are not protected by poatias on kabuliyats. 


9346. It has always been admitted that the zamindars in Orissa do not 

PT collect in full the rents nominally payable and 

! the enquiries made in this Settlement have been 
complicated by the difficulty of ascertaining what the real rent is, 


In 1895 I expressed my opinion that the rents recorded in our hhatians 


were, to a great extent. fair rents ascertained by Assistant Settlement Officers on 
the best evidence they could get. 


Since then the settlement of fair rents has added greatly £0 our knowledge 
of the payments actually made by raiyats, and it has been made clear that in the 
greater part of the province the rents recorded in the khatians, and forming the 
basis of the settlement, are actually those recognised by zamindar and Talyat. 
The cases in which they are nob such are either where, as in Balasore, large recent 
enhancements have led to bad feeling between the raiyats and their landlord, sO 
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that they cannot ‘come t0 terms and rents have had to be ascertained by striking 
the mean of the parties’ statements, Or where landlord and tenant have combined to 
show lower rents than are actually collected. Sometimes it has been possible 0 
‘determine the true rent by am examination of receipts, but this is very difficult, 
and more often the rent recorded is a fair rent- Striking instances Of the first 
class of cases were to be found in sO0me villages of Saibir, where for years 
practically no rents had been paid, as the tenants refused to admit the lamdlord’s 
demand to be correct; here soil maps were prepared, the tenants agreed to certain 
rates, and rents were attested accordingly. Some of these disputes have brought 
‘to light an unexpected stubbornness on the part of the raiyats. 1 have found & 
village (Jobra) near to Cuttack where most of the tenants held palm-leat pattas, 
dating generally from just after the great famine, and assigning lands at very iow 
rents. Despite all efforts of the zamindars, the tenants had successfully resisted 
enhancement, and attempts to get more rent had only resulied in the Withholding 
even of that admitted to be due, and in the present settlement they contested 
vigorously, and with much success, the attempts to enhance their rents. 

These extreme instances are, however, uncommon, and the understating 
of rents, by tenamts and landlord in combination was both more common and more 
troublesome. The chief offenders were the mugaddams and sarbarahkkars who 
were themselves raiyats and relatives of raiyats and depended rather on the profits 
of eultivation, than on the collection of rents for their livelihoode Petty resident 
zamindars, such as the Mastan Brahmins of Desogaon, were on the same footing; 
and perhaps the greatest offenders of all were farmers of out-of-the way villages, 
the property of non-resident zamindars, who realised t0 their advantage the 
Principles of the unjust steward: The practice of understating rents was Common 
in the unprotected tracts of all thrae districts, but was most serious in Puri owing 
to the comparatively small increase in the assets, whereas in the other two 
districts rents, even if understated, showed a great increase since the last settlement 
and the zamindars would have been the real gainers by recording higher rents. 
Great pains however were taken t0 check the rent rolls with actual collection 
papers, and I do not think that the rents attested are often lower than the average 
collections, though no doubt much less than the nominal demand. | | 

To ascertain whether the ‘rents recorded are actually realised all 
proprietors were asked to file their original collection papers at the time when 
they preferred objections to ths revenue proposed for their estates, but only & 
small number complied with the request, and of the papers filed, the majority were 
copies and very many obvious fabrications, From the figures accepted by 
Assistant Settlemant Officars in Cuttack, the following abstract has been prepared 
for 82 of the principal estates; the figures show from five to ben demand :— 

5 


Opening baiance oss 566 1,65,404 
Demand ecoe «ee 10,95,642 

Total .... 12,61,046 
Collections cece .». 10,29,368 
Remissions ବା 2 31,642 


Arrears ଛା 2,00,036 


It will be seen that the collections are 94 per cent, of the admitted 
demand; that the outstanding arrears increased by Rs. 34,632, and that Rs. 31,642 
were remitted. The total amount out of pocket was Rs. 66,274, or 6 per cent., and 
this included the very bad year of 1895-96 in which there was both flood amd 
drought. Generally collection vary from 90 to 98 per cent., kut fall as low as 43 
per cent. in the flooded parganas of Kuhunda& Jaipure I do not believe this last 
figure to be correct, but collections have been bad owing t0 a succession of floods 
from 1891t0o 1896. Bad collections in Sargara are chiefly due to disputes between 
zamindar and raiyats, and in Subang and Kodinda to floods and damage by sand. 

On the whole, I assum® for Cuttack that 95 to 100 per cent. of the 
.demand may be collected in the protected and irrigated Parganas; and not less than 
90 per cent. in the Parganas exposed to flood and drought, except in villages 
damaged by sand. For the most heavily-flooded tracts, the demand is of & more 
~or less fluctuating natures but I think that 90 per cent. of our settled assets will 
on an average be easily collected. 


#& See Paragraph 343 
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Statement showing the collections in the Estates with Revenue exceeding 


Res. 1,000 in the District of Cuttack. 


- No. of No. of 
Estates | years for 
Name of for which | which 
Pargane. jinforma- | figures 
tion is jare given. 
available. 
1 } 2 3 


Matkatnagar 6 
Saraswati ... 2 
Painda 4 
Kanchikhand 1 
Tiran 3 
Kate 5 4 
Hariharpur... 7 
Kodinda ... & 
Kuhunda 

Jaipur 1 
Sargara .-. 1 
Hatimunda ,.. 1 
Kerualkhund 1 
A’pila 1 
Suhang 1 
Cuttack | 
Haveli ... | 1 
Khandi | 6 
Kurmia . 1 
Bardiala 1 
Alti 9 
Padampur ... 6 
Karimul .. 9 


Benahar ... 14 
Bakhrabad ,. 3 


District Total | 83 
1 


10 


oo 


Opening 
balance, 


42,185 


21,387 
4,750 


5,646 


6,805 


1,279 . 


11,052 

22,886 
9,093 
2,637 
5,204 
Nil 


1,65,404 |10,95,642 !81,642 |10,29,368 |2,00,036 | 94 


a 


Current 
Demand. 


Rs. 
94,825 
27,745 
83,944 

8,956 
1,26,069 
9,286 
87,367 
72,043 


9,739 
608 


69,281 


17,568 
14,881 
7,008 


1,617 
35,884 
5,774 
27,324 
307/741 
56,188 
27,814 
36,940 
7,595 


Foie Collection. | Closing. Balance. 
| 6 |] 7 [ 8 | 9 
Rs, Rs. Rs, । P.C.. 
545 58,281 7,741 ¦ 9୨8 
42 26,726 3,848 | ୨6 
57 80,458 | 14,058 | 95 
152 8,769 342 | ୨୫. 
51 | 1,385,637 | 32,566 | 107 
8,044 1,192 | ୫7 
oa 85,488 | 23,266 | ୨୫. 
829 63,559 | 12,385 | 81 
4,153 । 11,282 | 48 
Pe 388 215 | 64 
1,254 66,085 5,580 । 96. 
i 16,403 2,115 | ୨4 
636 14,466 2,881 | ୨୫ 
1,750 4,320 3,979 ¡| 61 
58 1,238 321 | 77 
58 35,749 6,882 | 9୨: 
Not given. 9,382 1,671 | ୨94- 
1,570 28,660 8,146 ¦ 105. 
24,417 | 2,72,976 ¦ 383,284 । ୨9୪ 
187 51,529 | 18,615 | ୨2 
25,572 4,879 | 92 
86 84,381 7,677 । 9୨2 
Notshown)| 6,154 1,441 82 


348. Mr. McPherson in his reports On the Puri District gives the following 
account of bis enquiries :— 


Colleetions in Puri. 


“An elaborate exmination wes at the time of completion report work made of 2 large 
number of old patwari papers brought from the Puri Collectorate, The papers were more or 
less selected at random. They ranged over many years from 1850 onwards. 
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“The results of the examination are detailed below, The bazyafti figures are entered 
separately and printed in bold figures. 


“Name of Pargana. Total demand | Total collection] Percentage of Remarke. 
_ (arrear (arrear collection. 
included). included). 
1 | % 3 | 4 | 5 
ଅତର {[ | ଖୁଞ୍ତ । ଓଇ । ଞ 
“Paschimudai I a 
c ’ ” 
i 1,10,000 98,000 $0 Excluding Killa Belianti, 
“Kotdes { 2 8732 8416 96,4 where 1 suspooted the: 
2 ’ accuracy of the returns. 
*Lembai 42,089 45,495 101 
‘ | 15,917 14,487 90-1 
“Obaubiskud | 4.704 4,467 95 
I f 25,431 22,265 87-5 
“ଛା ଏ 1,867 1,832 98 
“Rahang 82,042 29,447 92 
g { 8,71,701 8,50,044 90-2 
WTO 25,209 23,983 95 


ne OR NN 


349. In Balasore Mr. Kingsford # estimates the proportion of the demand. 

Collections in Balasore realised as varying from 0 percent. in the case of 

i small estates belonging to non-resident landlords to 

90 per cent. in the case of large and well-managed properties; and 80 to 85 percent. 
as the minimum for the average estate in the District. 


This appears to be very poor considering how much lower rents are in 
Balasore than in the other districts, and that the zamindars are considered to be 
more powerful and arbitrary ijn their dealings with the raiyats. In Balasore 
however, the demand is not in many estates fixed or even known to the tenants. 
I am therefore inclined to think that on the whole 87} per cent. or 14 annas in the 
rupee of demand is collected. 


350. I have already alluded+ to the alleged difficulty in collecting from 
proprietary tenure-holders, and some interesting 
figures have been filed by Rai Hariballabh Bose 
Bahadur relative to the collections from mugaddams and sarbarahkars in Balasore. 
The Agures relate to 87 tenures and to a total demand of (including cesses) 
Rs. 1,00,687; of this 91 per cent. has been collected, while the expenses incurred 
in rent suits are 1} per cent of the demand, Thus only some 90 per cent. of the 
demand was realised; & very poor result seeing that the zamindars allowances are 
only from 10 to 20 per cent. of the gross assets of these villages and not more 
than a quarter to a third of the amount to be collected from the sarbarahkars. 
This matter, however, does not properly belong to this chapter, in which I am 
only concerned with collections from raiyats. 


Some guide to the percentage that may reasonably be expected {0 be 
realised may be Obtained from 2a comparison with the figures of the estatos under 
Government management. In Kujang and Kaniks, which are liable to suffer both 
from drought and inundation, the collections during five years have reached an. 
average Of 92 per cent. practically the whole demand being realised except after 
the flood and drought of 1896. In Madhupur the collections average 96 per cent. 
their having been a very bad year in 1693 when little more than two-thirds of the 
rents were paid. 

In Khurda for the last fifteen years collections have averaged more than 94 
per cent. and in the recusanb estates of Serai, Chaubiskud, and Rahang only 90 per 
cent. has been collected on an average in the last ten years. It is to be remembered 


Collections from proprietary tenures. 


* Paragraph 214 of Balasore report. 
† Paragraph 299. 
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however that the bulk of remissions were made for;lands near the Chilka in Khurda 
(zilla Balbhadrapur) as well as in Serai and Chaubiskud- 
| Putting together all the figures thus compiled I think that we shall not be 
far wrong in assuming collections as varying from 87% to 94 psr cent, In unpro- 
tected tracts and from 92 to 100 per cent. in protected and irrigated villages; or, on 
‘an average, 90 per cent. for the unprotected and 95 per cent. for protected e states. 
351. It is a universal complaint of all landlords that 1 costs more £0 collect 
rents than it did formerly, and the expenses, under 
‘Cost of collection. this head are variously stated at from 10 to 20 per 
cent, of the mufassal jama- 
To the petty resident zamindar with & compact estate the cost is practi- 
cally nothing, and even if he does not collect himself he can get one of the tenants 
‘to act as his gumashta for & trifling consideration. If however the estate consists 
.of many scattered parcels of land or if the small zamindar, by which I mean & 
proprietor with mufassal collection; of Rs. 500 or less, resides at a distance he is 
absolutely at the mercy of the men whom be appoints to act for him. He cannot 
afford to pay a tahsildar for his whole time and must be content to collect throngh 
.& resident village headman or well-to-do raiyat, generally & Karan by caste,in each 
village, paying him amounts small in themselves but large in proportion to the 
rental; otherwise, he must go round himself from village to village and do a little 
work for his living, which 1s just what he (in many cases) does not want to do. On 
the whole however I do not think the pstty zamindar has any right to complain. 
If he looks after his property and makes his own collections he will realise ths 
most if not the whole of the demand at a most trifling cost; if he does not choose £0 
take this trouble, he must be prepared to surrender a Considerable portion of his 
income in return for the lugury of ease. 
The larger estates have a much more elaborate organisation, and it is in 
their case that the complaint of expense is most strongly pressed. 
The best managed are generally those of ths Bengali proprietors who appoint 
‘capable natbs to look after their interests. The large estate of Utikan belonging 
to Rai Manomatha Nath Mitter, and the estates of the Tagores in Haribharpur, and 
those of Umesh Chamdra Mandal in Balasore and Cuttack are excellently managed; 
so £00 are the estates of Babu Kailash Chandra Rai Mabhashai and of Rai Hariballabh 
‘Bose Bahadur, the Government pleader of Cuttack; but many of the oldest families, 
such as Kritibas Das Chaudhri of Binjharpur and Balaram Bhramarbar Ray have 
mo proper system of Control or collection, 
Mr- Kingsford Writes :— 
“The estates Of Raja Baikunths Nath De and Babu Radha Charan Das Of Balasore Rai 
Hari Bullabb Bose of Cuttack and Narendra Narayan Rai Mohashai are amongst the most 
‘efficiently managed. The late Abdul Manan Mian of Bhadrak displayed considerable energy 
and ability in this direction; his sons take little interst in the property. Among proprietors 
who have enjoyed some commercial training like Babu Hemandra Chandra Mondal, or who 
‘have business ‘ instincts like those above noted, there is naturally a propensity for systematic 
organisation and for an efficient method of accounts. The Lakshman Nath Moahashai already 
referred to preserves an excellent system of accounts and closely supervises the management 
of his estates. But with others who have come less into contact with commercial ideas and 
exhibit a preference for obsolete standards, whose only recommendation is their age, there is 
often to be observed sheer absence Of Organisation coupled with & system of accounts intelligi- 
‘ble only to the tahsildar.” 

__ I§ is quite impossible to give any estimate of the cost of collecting where 
there is neither system nor supervision and where a number of jealous co-sharers 
are wrangling with one another over their respective rights, but I have made some 
‘enquiries as to the establishment required in a well-managed property of fair size. 


Mr, Kingsford gives the following establishment ‘for the estates of Babu 
‘Radha Charan Das with & mufassal jama of Rs. 11,000 :— 


Per month. 

Rs. A. P. 

One natb 5 a 12 0 0 
One ,», on ର 8 0 0 
Two muharrirs at Rs. 5 ଥା 10 0 0 
Two muharrirs at Rs. 4-8 secs 9 0 0 
'I'wo cutcherry guards at Rs. 2-4 4 8 0 
Five chatias and nagdts at Rs. 2-8 12 8. 0 
Contingencies ... ବି 1 0 0 
Total ... 57 0 0 
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The annual cost i; thus Rs. 684 or 6 per cent. excluding 
recourses to litigation which is not usually an item of considerable 
expense. But such a staff 1; not Only engaged in collecting rents. dn addition to 
miscellaneous work they manage ths paddy-lending business of the zamindars, 
which is a source of incom3 often almost as important as that derived from the 
zamindari proper: Dasbiting ths cost of maintaining the cutcherry and of a 
portion of the establishment at Balzysore 0 the account of the “mahkajant’ 
‘business, 6 per cent. will still be somewhat more than should be fairly taken as 
“the cost of rent collection. Probably no increase of staff will be necessary to 
collect the settled rents, but litigation may occasionally prove requisite, and On 
“the whole the cost is not likely to decrease, 


This seems to me a fair estimate of the cost of collecting rents in a large 
‘and compact propertye In an estats such as the Patamundai taluk the cost would 
Probably be about 5 per cent. and might be as high as 10 per cens. in smaller 
.estates with a demand of Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 5,000, Of course in sOme estates the 
‘expanses are heavier. in the Gopinathpur taluk, which consists of lands scattered 
.over several villages in six Parganas with a total mufassal jama of Rs. 8,000 raised 
‘by this settlement to Rs. 9,300 odd the staff for collaction is — 


Per month. 

Rs. 

One manager 36 29 
Six muharrirs at Rs. 4 each 24 
Six tahasildars at Rs. 7 each 42 
Five chaprassies at Rs. 2 each 10 
Two muharrirs at Rs. 5 each wn 10 
Total il 


‘or Rs. 1,382 per annum, 


They make collections for this estate and some pstty estates worth 
Rs. 500 so that the Establishmant alone swallows up 16 par cent. of ths rental. 
This is of course an extreme cass, and may b3 taken to represent th3 highest 
level of cost of collection, 


352, Adding cost of collection and litigation to the amount irrecoverable 
: by reason of default and remissions the deductions 
Coops er propose asa; to be made may be assumed at from 19# to 
25 par cent, and on am average about 19 psr cent. in unprotected and partially 
‘protected estates. It would bs difficult to give figures to bear out this estimate, 
but it is certainly not for wrong. Collection expanses alone vary from 5 to 10 
Per cent. in ordinary estates, and I have assumed that collections vary from 87§$ fo 
100 psr sent. Expenses of litigation, though & great deal 15 said about them, gre 
small except where a landlord is a bad manager or unpopular, and after the tenants 
have become accustomed to the new rents should not exceed 2 per cent. The 
minimum profit that reaches the proprietors pocket may therefore be taken at 
70 per cent. (¢. e., allowing collections of 88 psr cent.,—16 per cent., for 
.ordinary collection expenses, and 2 per cent., for litigation), and in a vast 
majority of cases the nett collections should be not less than 8% per cent. of the 
mufassal demand. 
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INTRODUCTION OF THE TENANCY ACT, 


353. By way of preface I would wish to express my obligation to Babu: 
Srigopal Bhattacharjya, Deputy Collector and 
lately an Assistant Settlement Officer, for the 
valusble assistance he has given me on this subject. In two places I have already 
dealt with the Tenancy Act, ¢. e., under — 
(1) Proprietary tenureholders. ( Chaper XI paragraphsc301 to 304). 
(2) Raiyats, ( Chapter XI, paragraphs 330 and 331, ) 

It seems worth while to go briefly through the Act and consider whether 
s0 much having now been indroduced, it is advisable £0 introduce the whole Act 
or nearly the whole. I may say that when I came to Orissa seven years ago the 
Collectors of Cuttack and Balasore (Mr. G. Stevenson and Mr. R. Cornish) as well 
as the Commissioner (Mr. G- Toynbee) were not in favour of the introduction of 
the whole Act. 

It was of course impossible at that time to form any independent opinion, 
but I am now prepared to say that the status and classes ‘of tenants having been. 
recorded under Chapters II, V, VI, and VII, and the rent Settlement proceedings 
having been held under Chapter X, there is a case for the introduction of nearly 
the whole Act. 

In all that follows I do not wish to be considered to have overlooked 
section 2 (2 of the Act. I understand its meaning to be that any section of any 
Act (specially Act X of 1859) inconsistent with any section of the Tenancy Act 
introduced into Orissa is repealed. My opinion is that the area being a& temporarily 
settled one the rent-suits should be retained within the jurisdiction of the 
Collector who is responsible for the land revenue, but that in all Other respects 
the relations of landlord and tenants should not now be different from the rest of 
Bengal. These principles should guide the introduction of the Act. It should be 
& matter for consideration also whether after the new settlement has been in force 
for five years the whole Act should be introduced. 

I propose therefore to examine in detail the different sections of the 
Tenancy Act, and to gubmit a few remarks as to their applicability to Orissa.. 

Detailed examination of the 354. Section 1 is formal and calls for no remarks. 
unextended sections. 

Section 2. Only clauses (2) (3) and (4) ought to be extended, as clause 
(2) will prevent a conflict of interpretation between the sections already extended, 
and the correepOnding sectiOns of Act X of 1859 repealed by necessary implication; 
clauses (3) and (4) will also be useful for interpretation. | 

Clause (1) ought to be withheld together with Schedule I in order to keep 
some of the sections of Act X alive. The necessity Of this will appear below. 

Section 3 £0 5 are already extended to Orissa. 

Section 6. On tenures held since permanent settlement. 

Section 18. On incidents of holding at fixed rates. 

Section 50. On rules and presumptions as {0 fixity of rent. 


These three sections would have no application, even if extended, so far 
as they relate to the temporarily-settled portions Of Orissa, c.f. also section 3,4, 
and 16 of Act X of 1859. 

Section 7 has already been extended. 

Section 8 should be extended at once. Under the orders of the Board I 
have already proposed vrasadt increase for the rents of certain sasan tanks 
baryaftidars. 

Section 9 should be extended, though section 113 protects all rents fixed 
under Chapter X, in the case Of tenure- holders for fifteen years. 

Sections 10 and 11.—Rampini, J, ( page 53) explains that a permanent 
tenure is created (1) by law, (2) by contract, and (3) by custom or the course of 
dealing therewith. 


Preface. 
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‘The proprietary tenures of Orissa are instances of permanent tenures im 
the last sense. 


There is no reason why section 10 should not bs extended. It imposes no 
new penalty on the sarbarohkars at any rate. 


Section 11 needs careful consideration. Mr. Rampini remarks that the 
provisions of this section make a change in the law, for hitherto some permanent 
tenures bave been transferable, and others non-transferable. Now all permanent 
tenures are made transferable and heritable ‘‘subject to the provisions of this Act.” 
‘These words, no doubt, have reference inter alia to the provisions of section 1883, 
which lay down that nothing in this Act shallaffect uny custom, usage or customary 
right not inconsistent with or notk expressly, Or by necessary implication modified 
or abolished by its provisions- It is, therefore, an open question whether permanent 
tenures, not transferable before, are made transferable now. (Rampini, page 45, 
Second Edition. 

Babu Sriram Chandra Bose, Deputy Collector, late an Assistant Settlement 
Officer, gives his opinion, that-— 

Sarbarahkari tenures are neither saleable nor divisible without the consent of the 
Zamindar, vide 1.W. R. 322 I. L, R, 9, Cal. 526 and I. L. R. 11, Cal. 699. 

Mugoddoms rights can be transferrcd in part withoat the zamindar’s consent, and 
the zam indar is required tO register the name and extent of interest of the tranferee, but he is 
not bound 10 divide his rental and take a proportionate share of it from the latter, vide 
section 27 of Act X of 1859. 


l In case of euccession to 8 mvgoddomi Or & maurast sarbarahkart tenure, the zamindar 
is bound to register the narces Of all the heiijs of the deccased tenure-holder, but the latter 
remain jointly responsible for the rent, and the land lord is nok bound to split up his jama. 


“Notice of division must in all cases be given to the zamindar, and it is the interest. 
of the new tenure-holder to have his name recorded in the landlord’s serzshta. 
As & matter of fact, permanent tenures are frequently transferred and 
bequeathed in Orista, although the High Court have held in some cases that the 
sarbarahkas tenure is not transferable without the zamindar’s consent. 


In practice sarbarahkars tenures are always sold without the zamindar’s 
consent and after the sale the purchaser generally silerces the zamindar’s opposi- 
tion by giving bim a fee at the time of registration of his name in his serishta. 
Practically, therefore, the zamindar’s vetoing pcwer consists in demanding a fee 
at the transfer of the sarbarahkars tenure. ln my remarks below on sections 12 to 
17, I prcpore to maintain the zamincaxs right to & fee with this difference, that: 
whereas ncw the ecale of fees is very uncertain and varies according to the 
strength and weekness of the practice, if the sections be extended the equitable 
scale of fees provided in the Jaw will protect the interests of the weak zamindars 
or of the weak sarbarohkars, as the case may be, from coercion by the strong: 
‘party on the other side. 


Mugqaddamis Kharidas and other permanent tenures are freely transferred 
and bequeatked. 1 do not thirk ttat Orissa zamindars have any better grounds. 
for taking exception to section 11 than the Bengal land lords have, and I would. 
recommend its extensicn to Orissa as it will only legalise a right that bas already 
the sanction of custom- | 

Sections 12 to 17. I have already suggested that theese sections should be- 
extended. The advantages are that they provide a fee and practically compel the 
zamindar to keep a serishia, whereas under section 27 the serishta is generally in a. 
state Of chaos- The moderate scale of the fee is certainly 2 point in the tenure- 
holders’ favour. In Balasore some of the new tenure-holders complained that they 
could not obtain registration in the zamindars sertéhta on account of the exorbitant: 
demands of fees made by their landlords. This will not be possible under the new: 

rules. 


Section 18 (see remarks on section 6). 

Sections 19 to 49 have already been extended. 

Section 50 (see remarks on section 6). 

Section 51 may be extended. A tenant is to be presumed, until the contrary 
is shown, to hold at the same rent and under the same conditions aS in the last. 
‘preceding agricultural year. 

Sections 52 to 75 have already been extended, 
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355. Sections 76 to 83+ Outof these section 89 has already basen extended. 
The sections are more or less related t0 one another 
,Extension of Chapter 1X. and section 80 having basen extended, the others may 
come in as well. ‘Although ‘improvements’ have not bsen effected by the ralyats 
ona very Wide scale, there are none ths less many individual instances of 
improvements effected on their holdings by the raiyats, more specially in the 
sea-side Parganas, such as Bhograi, &C., in the Balasore District and in other parts. 
The difference, if any, in this respect between Orissa and Bengal js One Of degree 
Only. Sections 76 to 79 and 81 0 83 may be extended to Orissa. 

Section 84. There is no reason why the section should not b2 extended 
éxcept that the intervention of the “Civil Court” in such a small matter will bs 
rather anomalous in Orissa, where Revenue officers perform the functions of the 
rent courts of Bengal- No practical inconvenience is felt for t93 absancs of this 
section, 

Section 85 will probably be & dead letter for some years to come, but there 
is no objection to its extension. 

Sections 36 and 871. Surrender and abandonment prescribs formalities 
which the Uriya raiyat and his zamindar will not follow for many years. I do not 
think that Section 19 Act X of 1859, which contains corresponding provisiOnS 1s 
much followed. Section 87 might be of use to raiyats who may be oObliged to 
abandon their holdings if a serious famine occurred. This section may also be 
useful to migratory raiyats in the sea-board Parganas (e-g., Bhograi, Ankura in 
Balasore District) where instances of voluntary surrender or abandonment are 
common among people who come from distant villages, cultivate for a season Or 50 
and many of them perhaps never resume ths cultivation. To meet such cases these 
sections may be useful to the landlord,- I recommend the extension of these 
sections. 

Section 83 is, I think, necessary, more especially if Section 17 is 
introduced. Section 88 already applies by custom to sarbarahkkars tenures. Itis 
however somewhat contrary to the incidents of mugqaddams jenures, divisions of 
which are permitted by Section 27, Act X, and are recognised by custom. 

The Government Pleader (seehis opinion, Chapter XI, paragraph 306) says, that it 
would be only just and proper to make. Section 88 applicable {0 mugaddamt tenures with 
:similar incident rights es {0 alienation and Subdivision. 

Section 89 may be extended, espscially as Sections 25, 44 and 49 have 
been extended. The terms of Section 89 are wider than those of Sections 21 and 
22 of Act X which refer only to decrees under the Act (Act X). 

Sections 90 to 92 are fair and may be introduced. The landlord could not 
under Act X measure rent-free lands within his estate, (Rampini). 

Sections 93 0 100. Appointment of commoo manager. It is very necessary 
{0 introduce these Sections at once (see Chapter VIII, paragraphs 270 and 273). 

Chapter X. Sections 101 to 115 have already been introduced. 

856. We have interpreted the spirit of this Chapter and have extended it to 
Extension of Chapter XI. the nij-jat of proprietary tenure-holders. The 

instructions given to officers run as follows :— 

Nij-jot is still governed by Act X of 1859, but the spirit of the Tenancy (Act definition 
must be followed, with the exception of clause (1) (a) of that section (Section 120). The real 
guide will be the custom of the country. 

‘The Board have already (see correspondence on Mr. Nathan’s Kotdes 
report ending with Government order No. 2604 L. R.. of 10th May, 1594) held that 
legislation on behalf of proprietary tenure-holders’ nij-jot is unnecessary a3 being’ 
too small a matter. Section 116 can, I think, without great straining include sub- 
proprietors, more especially as in the last Settlement papsrs as well as now the sama 
word nij-jot and khudkast are applied equally to the private lands of proprietors as 
to those of proprietary tenure-holders. 1 submit that it is necassary to introduce 
the Chapter. See also Chapter XVIII, paragraph 458,and Appendix A (2) 
paragraph 14. 

357. Chapter XII on Distraint-—Sections 121 to 142 deal with distraint. 
Extension of Chapter XII on Distraint. Section 121 gives jurisdiction to the ‘ Civil Court” 

entertain applications for distraint. It is, 
therefore, doubtful whether in rent suits Deputy Oollectors can legally exercise 
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Zhe powers under this Chapter if it be bodily extended to Orissa.» This technical 
objection will not apply to the other gsectiOns as they spaak of ‘courts’ a term that 
equally applies to the courts of the munsiffs as well as of the Daputy Collectors, 

Assuming that rent suits will continue to be tried by the Collectorate staff, 
it is hardly necessary to amend the law in order to make this Chapter operative in 
Orissa, as the existing provisions of Act X of 1859 on the subject of distraint are 
sufficient for the necessities of this Province. These provisions will survive if 
Chapter XII bs not introduced. I do not recommend the extension of this Chapter 
at present. 

358. Chapter XIII on judicial Procedure,—Sections 143 to 153 need 
careful consideration. ‘The framers of the Tenancy 
Act recognised the necessity of providing the 
zamindars with some facilities for realising arrears, The judicial procedure in 
this Chapter resembles the Small Cause Court procedure in many raspacts, In 
view of the large increase of the Government revenue in Orissa at this settlement 
I see no reason why the Orissa zamindars should not have the advantages that were 
.conferred on the Bengal landlords by the simplified procedure in the trial of the 

rent suits. I 

I think the provisions that the summons should bs for final disposal 
{ Section 148 (c)], that the summons may be served by post [Section 148 (d)], that 
the written statements, should not be filed [Section 148 and the abbreviated 
form of recording evidence [Section 148 (f)], are decided improvements over the 
existing Act X procedure, and that the introduction of these will materially assist 
the prompt disposal of rent suits, 

The other sections of this chapter will also bs more or less useful. I may 
particularly notice Section 133 (8). It may be possible to vast som3 of the officers 
of proved ability with this power when circumstances call for a whole-s0om3 
restraint on appeals to prevent needless harassment of the zamindars. Again, the 
provision for prompt execution of decrees contained in Ssction 148 (g) is likely to b3 
.conducive to the best interests of the zamindars and of the Goovernmant revenue. 


While holding the above views about the useful character of thes prossdure 
sections of this chapter, I would at the same time maintain my Opinion that the 
existing jurisdiction of the revenue authorities over the rant suits should b3 retained. 
The Collectors and Deputy Collectors under the supervision of the Commissioner 
(Section 151, Act X) have all along bsen trying these suits. ‘Ths exparience Obtained 
by the revenue authorities atthe settlement may bs brought to bear on this 
important work to the advantage of all parties. I would therefore suggest that 
.£he most careful attention of the District Officers may be directed to the working of 
‘tbe rent suits and the effect of the new Settlement in Orissa, 


I accordingly recommend that except Section 144 the rest of this chapter 
be extended {0 Orissa, after due consultation with the Commissioner and the 
Collectors. 

The withholding of Section 144 will remove the rent suits from the purview 

‘of the Civil Courts, Original and Appellate, and the jurisdiction sections of Act X 
will therefore survive. Thus the Original Jurisdiction of the Daputy Collectors 

.and the Appellate Jurisdiction of the Collectors, of the Judge and of the High 
Court will be retained. 


The proviso to Section 153 will give the Judge & new and a wider revisional 
power, but there can be no objction to this (c.f., Section 160, Act X). 

359. Chapter XIV. Sections 159-177, on Sale for Arrears under Deoree. 
‘There is no objection to the introduction of this 
chapter. Section 163, which allows attachmant and 
proclamation to be issued simultaneously will bs very useful for the prompt 
.satisfaction of the decrees. 

It may be noted that ACT VIII ( B. C. } of 1855 is founi vary useful by 
the zamindars in the sales of tenurss. They will not bs deprived of this advantage 
by the introduction of Chapter XIV of the Tenancy Act. 

Mr. Rampini says that Act VIII ( B. C ) is nos rap3alel by th3 Tenancy 
Acsb, so that tenures on which the right of selling huis b330 esp3icially reserved 
continue ‘saleable under Act VIII ( Rampini, Second Edition, Paragraph 232). I 
may add that Ssction 4 of Act VIII of 1965 reserves under tbe jurisdiction of this 


Extension of Chapter XIIL. 
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Act (VIII of 1865) such under-tenure as are saleable under Section 105 of Act X 
of 1859. I am of opinion that neither Act VIII of 1865 nor Section 105 of Act X 
will be repealed by the introduction of this Chapter XIV. 

360. Chapter XV. Sections 178 to 183 should be extended iinmediately, 
They have apparently been omitted by oversight, 
Section 178 is absolutely necessary {0 prevent. 
raiyats contracting themselves out of their occupancy rights under Section 7 of 
Act X. During the Khanapwuri inspection of 1892-1894 we invariably interpreted 
the Section as if it was extended, Section 183 is also specially necessary, 

Chapters XVI and XVII. Sections 184 and 185 may be introduced; 
„ the provisions are stronger than those of Section 119 of Act X. Section 187 and 
168 may be introduced. They will apply only to such gections Of the Act as may 
be introduced. Sections 1569to 192 are already introduced. Sections 193 to 196 
may be introduced at once. 

Schedule 1 ought nct to be introduced, in order to keep sume of the 
sections of Act X operative in Orissa, This schedule taken with Section 2, clause 
{1) will repeal the whole of Act X. I have therefore withheld clause (1) of 
Section 2. 

Schedules 11 and 111 may be introduced at once. 

361. To sum up, I think that the status and rights of the tenants having 
been recorded under the portiOns of the ‘Tenancy 
Act already in force in Orissa, the extension of 
many provisions of the Act is absolutely necessary, as I have xoticed in the 
preceding remarks. 

As regards some of the remaining provisions it may be generally remarked 
that although they may not be indispensable still they may be useful. The Tenancy 
Act embodies some of the advanced ideas regulating the retations of landlord and 
tenant-that find no place in Act X of 1859. Now that we have already extended. 
most of the sections dealing with substantive rights a large part of the’ procedure: 
sections may as well be extended in order to give the zamindars better facilities 
for the realisation of their arrear rents. For reasons already recorded I would. 
reserve at the same time the jurisdiction of the Collectorate staff over these suits. 
In order to effect this object some of the sections bave to be kept back. 

Turning next to details, I submit that — 

(a) Section 3 to 5, 7, 19 to 49, 52 to 75, 80, 101 to 115, 189 to 192: 
‘are already introduced. 
(8) the following gsecticns must, I sutmit be introduced at once 
(being dependent On e¢cticns alrcady in force or because they have been already 
used by the Settlement Department), Sections 2 (2) (8) (4), 8,9,51,76 to 83 89, 116: 
to 120, 178 to 183. 
(c) The following sections may be introduced at once, 1- &, after: 
reference to the. Commissioner and Collectors :— 
10 and 11, 12 to 17, 88,93 to 100. For the benefit of zamindars and 
Proprietary tenureholders. 
84. Acquisition of holding by the landlord. 
85 to 87. Surrender and abandonment. 
90 to 92. For the benefit of the landlords. 
143, 145 to 158. Judicial precedure, section 144 on Jurisdiction. 


Extension of Chapter XV. 


Summary. 


being held back. 
159 to 177. On sale for arrears. 
184 to 185. Limitation, 
186. Penalties for illegal interference. 
187 to 188. Regarding representation of landlords. 
| _ 193 to 196. Pasturage, &c., conditions binding on landlords and: 
savings for special] enactments. 
Schedules II and III. 
(Z) The following sections would be inoperative except in permanently 
settled areas :— 
| 6, 8 and 50; as somewhat analogous provisions exist in Act j0nE:- 
3, 4, and 16) they may be introduce a 
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(6 The following sections should not be introduced for the present :— 


Section 1, which will more properly come in when the whole Act comes 
into force. | 


Section 2, clause (1) which cught to be withheld in order to keep alive a 
part of Act X, 

Sections 121 to 142 on Distraint. 

Section 144, on Jurisdiction in Tenancy Act proceedings, 

Schedule, I, which must be kept back with clause, (1) of Section 2. 

I venture to suggest therefore that the sections recorded in (&) should be 
introduced without delay. and that those in (c) and (d) be introduced after 
reference to the District Officers and the Commissioner. 


As regards the sections mentioned in (eo) I cannot recommend their 
introduction at present, but having introduced nearly the whole Act I would 
suggest that the most careful attention of District Officers may be directed for 
the next five years to the working of rent suits and the effect of the new Settlement 
in Orissa, After that period it will be possible to gauge the result 
of the introduction of the portion of the Act extended t0 Orissa and to 
determine whether special courts are to be constituted. In case the wholes Act is 
to be extended after five years the Judicial Department of Government will have 
time to provide the machinery for the trial of rent suits, 


The principle which I would suggest in introducing the sections of the 
Tenancy Act at once should be the extension of all sections except those which 
provide for trial by the Civil Court of rent suits (including suits by proprietors 
against proprietary tenureholders) and the sections auxiliary to this procedure. In 
following this principle it is probable that I have proposed certain sections for 
introduction which should be excluded and have omitted others which should be 


included. The district and legal officers will easily be able to correct these 
mistakes. 
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362- We read that the proceedings in connection with the early British 
Settlements of Orissa (from 1803 to 1843) occupied 
“A full third of a century ‘and during the first 
twenty years the master masons (who built the edifice of rights) had to labour 
with the sword in one hand and the pen in the other.” I may add that assessment 
records of the last settlement (1834-1843) bearing dates as late as 1845 are in fact 
found. If therefore we add the ten years of the present proceedings (1889-1899), 
we find that for half a century Orissa has been more or less occupied with 
Settlement operations. 


363. The attitude of the people has been tolerant through out the present 
proceedings while that of the zamindars has been 
extraordinarily apathetic. Work has been stopped in 
certain areas owing to flood, scarcity and sickness and even through fear Of a 
well-known tiger, but never On account of obstruction. A few attempted obstruc- 
tions were Overcome. At Remna in BalasOre stone-throwing into the camp at 
night was effectually stopped by the capture and immediate castigation of the 
ringleader. The tiger was kept away by the help of the local trumpeter (holder 
of a turia-jagir) who was requisitioned to escort raiyats home from the attestation 
‘camp at night. 

In another case the army (paiks) of Keonjhar captured and deported a 
sarbarahkar’s son, but did not appear before the officer deputsd to relay the 
boundary. In fact the army remained in hiding while the Assistant Settlement 
Officer, a well-armed shikart, completed his work in the presence of the raiyats 
both from Keonjhar and the Mogulbandi- Assistant Settlement Officers were in 
sOme cases treated badly by the villagers with whom they camped, but the bad 
treatment was generally traced tothe machinations of a dismissed zamindar’s 
servant or sarbarahkar or disappointed litigant, One or two thefts of public 
money Occurred, but it so happened that in each case the cash box was stolen 
from under the bed of the nazir while two psons were on guard outside his tent. 
Such thefts, so cleverly managed, wera of course ascribed tbo professional thieves, 
but no cases occurred after the revision of the rules for security bonds of nazirs- 


364. There has often been severe sickness in the camps, and for one field 


Casualties to Officers. season, during which work was going on in the 

, Ni Banpur-Mals and in the north of the Balasore 
District, medicines were purchased and distributed to the camps of Assistant 
Settlement Officers. Woe have lost many valuable muharrirs from fever and a few 
from cholera, but I am very thankful to say that with three exceptions the gazetted 
officers have been spared. The valuable lives of Mr. Reily, Settlement Officer, and 
Babu Chakulal Sirkar, Assistant Settlement Officer, were lost by accidents whils 
Mr- H.A. Boyd died of typhoid fever brought on by exposure. Tn a 
ର ee and in one case madness of Assistant Settlement Officers 
ave been caused through over-worke Nob a f np 
damsee to their eyeeiohi. ew officers also have suffered 


365. Sir Charles E]liott paid no less than four visits to Orissa between 


Inspections by Lieutenant Governors. Alexander Mackenzie held a 
Ontérence at Guttack in January 1897 at which 

many important questions, €,g., term of settlement and med of ‘assets to be 
retained by Government were fully discussed and finally settled. In December 
1898 Sir John Woodburn visited Cuttack and Puri. He inspected the assessment 


work and allayed the fears of the zamindars ie { 
privileges by the terms of the kabuliyats. ars as to the curtailment of their 


366. The members of the Board of Revenue under whom the w oie has 


been carried on have b ’ ® 
Members of the Board. eén the Hon’bls Mr. S 
i C. C. Stevens and the Howble Mr. G. Fos I 


Duration of Settlement. 
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former visited Orissa in March 1896 and framed or revised the principal fair rent 
rules. He again visited Orissa in January 1897 and attended the conference held 
by Sir Alexander Mackenzie. Mr. Toynbee has either framed or revised the rules 
for assessment of revenue, and has dealt with the assessment reports of 2 large 
number of estates. 


367. When settlement work began Mr. M. Finucane, C. S. I., was Director 
of Land Records. He drew up the earliest 
programmes, estimates, and rules. He was 
succeeded by Mr. We. C. Macpherson early im 1892. Mr. Macpherson went on 
leave early in 1896 till the end of the year’ During this time Mr. P. C. Lyon 
officiated and again took charge psrmanently in the end of 1897. Between May 
1892 and February 1896,and again in 1897, Mr. Macpherson either drafted or 
revised the rules and forms for record-writing and attestation, and laboured with 
all the officers of the Settlement staff in Orissa and elsewhere £9 amend the settle- 
ment provisions of the Tenancy Act and the rules under it, and t0 establish 
principle of the settlement of rents and revenue in Orissa. During the period of his 
deputation to Orissa (July to September 1897) he worked out the subjects to be 
included in the revenue reports and settled many important principles of assess- 
ment. Mr. Lyon was responsible in 1896 for the amalgamation of all the settlement 
work in the Provioce under one head and for the location of convenanted assistants 
in Cuttack, Balasore, Puri, and Khurda. He drafted all the important rules and 
returns for settlement of rents in 1836 for Orissa and for Khurda, and from 1897 
onward bas controlled the procedure for assessment of revenue, dealing with 
‘recusancy, &c 
368. The officers in charge of the survey in Orissa have been Mr. Patterson, 
Mr. Ewing, Volonel Sandeman and Captain Crichton. 
Colonel Sandeman first, and Captain Crichton 
afterwards, helped the Settlement Department under Mr. W. C. Macpherson and 
Mr. W. Maude to evolve the rules for the working together of the camp and 
-circle officers and Colonel Sandeman organised the whole survey campaign in 
Orissa. Mr. Maude in his report for 1893 acknowledges the services of Captain 
(then Lieutenant) Crichton as follows : “His thorough acquaintance with details 
and constant appreciation Of the necessity of the Survey and Settlement 
Departments working as one, made my introduction tO the work a particularly 
pleasant one.” 
Of the Assistant Superintendents of Survey Mr. R. C. Ewing and Mr. A. W. 
Smart did good work both in the course of the Orissa ani Khurda Settlements, 
They organised the work, kept it up to ths mark, and exacted accurate results 
from enormous establishments. | I 


369. The settlement work was first actually started in 1859 in a 
7 District under Mr. A. K. Roy and Mr. D. N. 
ao Mukherji. Mr. H. R. Reily was appointed Settle ment 
Officer of Orissa in 1891, and at his death in October 1892, Mr. Maude was 
appointed. Mr. Reily bad not time t0 thoroughly organise the work or to bring 
out detailed rules. When Mr. Maude joined, he completely re-organised circles 
and programmes. re-cast scales Of establishment, and after securing uniformity of 
office procedure, evolved the datailed rules for Khanapuri and attestation which 
were subsequently followed. Mr. Maude left in February 1896; Mr. Nathan, 
Mr. Radice, and Mr. Walsh had given Mr, Reily valuable assistance and the two 
first continued to do S50 under Mr, Maude. Mr. Walsh left the department in the 
end of 1892, Mr. Radice in 1893, and Mr. Nathan in 1894. No doubt if the health 
of Mr. Nathan had been able to stand the strain he would have sucaeeded 
Mr. Maude. The work of Mr. Walsh and Mr. Nathan in Puri has been most useful 
at the time of assessment. Mr. Nathan’s report on Kotdss has proved & very 
valuable contribution to the literature of the sattlement of Orissa. He had the 
advantage of close consultation with Mr. Maude and with Mr. W. C. Macpherson. 
The work of Mr. Sen aud Mr- Mitra should not be passed over. Mr. Sen had & 
very remarkable knowledge of Orissa. The valuable work done by Mr. J. G. 
“Cumming in the early part of 1894 also deserves recognition, I cannot of course 
.do more than mention the work of Mr. Maude; he restored method, order and 
uniformity at a most critical stage. A great deal of the work already done had to 
ibe done over again by Mr. Maude, and his careful msthods and sup3rvision 
secured cheap and efficient regults in re-attestation, 
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370. 1 joined as Mr. Maude’s Assistant in October 1692. In October 1894 
the charge of Balasore was separated from that of 
Orissa, under myself as Settlement Officer In 
February 1896, on Mr. Maude’s departure, Balasore was re-united with the rest of 
Orissa and the whole was placed under my charge. The revision of the Khurds 
Survey bad started in November 1895, so that the whole area in February 1896 
amounted to nearly 6,000 square miles, some 80 lakhs of plots and about 17 lakhs 
of tenants. lhe greatest strain Of work was in year 1596-1697 when our staff 
consisted of 46 cfficers, and the year’s programme was to settle rents for § lakhs 
of tenants Four covenanted Assistants and a European Deputy Collector were in 
direct charge of Puri (1), Cuttack (2). Balasore (1) and Khurda (1). The most 
anxious period was the beginning of the fair rent work; but the timely visit of the 
Senior Member of the Board (Mr. Stevens) and the Director (Mr. Lyon) in March 
1896, and the formation of the rules, gave confidence to the staff and pacified the 
agitations of bazyaftidars and otbers. The organisation of the settlement of the 
Province under one head with Assistants in-charge of Districts was made by the 
Director ( Mr. Lyon } who had had experience of work on a large scale in Behar, 
and by the alteration in certain account rules as to countersignature by Assistant 
Settlement Officers in charge of all bills for fixed establishments, the time of the 
Settlement Officer was set more free for inspection, Mr. W- Be Thomson joined the 
Department in 1894, and remained for more than 2 years till his health failed 
early in 1697. For nearly a year he was in charge of Balasore and rendered 
great service in the inspection of fair rent work: He gave us many practical 
suggestions for the assessment rujes. Mr- D- H, Kingsford joined in the end of 1595, 
and after service ip Khurda, Puri and Cuttack as Aseistant Settlement Officer in 
charge relieved Mr. Thomson early in 1897. For 2} years he rendered conspicuous 
service as Assistant Settlement Officer in charge of Balasore. He has still less 
than 5 years’ service in India, £o that his Organisation in that District, inspection 
of fair rent work, judicious assessments to revenue, and lastly his very able report. 
on the settlement of Balasore are mort remarkable. Mr. J. E. Webster joined in 
March 1896 at my speciai request. , He was from the beginning in charge of the 
Cuttack District, sometimes alone sometimes assisted by other covenanted 
officers, It is imposesible to value his work too highly, Many of the rules for 
procedure introduced after he joined us baye been either drafted, or suggested, or 
improved by him, or framed by his advice- He has worked throughout with. 
unflagging energy, ability and loyalty. His great knowledge of the present 
procedure as well as of the literature of the last settlement is clearly shown in the 
pages of this report, by far the largest portion of which has been drafted by him. 
Mr. H. McPherson joined in November 1896 and was in charge of Puri for 
more than 2 years. His capacity for organisation, his energy and ability were 
invaluable, and he did much to remove the s/w#7 on the early work in Puri. 
During his intervals of leisure as Collector of Cuttack in July- October 1898 be 
wrote a very interesting account Of the Puri Settlement, Mr. H- D. Carey 
Joined in March 1897 and served for 2 years in joint charge on Cuttack with. 
Mr. Webster. He worked throughout with characteristic energy and rendered 
special service in re-casting rules and instruction. He drew up the forms 
attached to the completion reports in their present shape. As Collector of 
Cuttack during the past 6 months he has given us great assistance. 


371. Among the Deputy Collectors Mr. James Taylor deserves particular 

Deputy Collectors & Sub-Deputy mention. He was in charge of Khurda for 2 years 
oLeckOrs, | and supervised the settlement of rents for nearly 2 
lakhs of tenants. Special acknowledgement of his important services has been made: 
in the separate report on Khurda.« Conspicuous among the Deputy Collectors are 
Babu Jamini Moban Das, ‘Babu Prasanna Kumar Banerjee, Babu Srigopal 
Bhattacharjys, Babu Sriram Chandra Bose and Babu Jotindra Mohan Sinha. Babu 
Jamini Mohan Das held a very responsible position at Jajpur, in semi-independent 
charge of northern Cuttack, Babu Prasanna Kumar Banerjee and Babu Srigopal 
Bhattacharjya were the pioneers of the fair rent work in the Province: the report of 
Babu Sriram Chandra Bose.on Utikan is remarkably good, and Babu Jotindra Mohan 
Sinha did sterling work in the Deogaon Pargana of Cuttack. Of the Sub-Deputy 
Collectors the best work has been. done by Babu Hara Krishna Mahbanti in the 
Sunaut Pargana of Balasore. He was also in charge of large establishments at 
Bhadrak. Amongst the others Babu Abhoy Prosad Das and Maulavi Chainuddin 
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deserve special notice. The services Of Babu Jagannath Dutta Sadar Kanungo of 
Balasore, as an Assistant Settlement Officer for nearly 4 years, have already been 
acknowledged in the Khurda report. 


372. I cannot close this portion of the report without mention of Babu 
Jogendra Narayan Mitra, Personal Assistant to the 
Settlement Officer. Mr. Maude will,” I feel sure, 
agree with me that for 7 years he has successfully filled a position of very great 
responsibility. His services as Assistant Settlement Officer and as Personal 
Assistant have been of remarkable value. 


373. It is very invidious out of a long list of Deputy Collectors and 
Sub-Deputy Collectors to single out for mention so 

few when notwithstanding many difficulties so many 

worked with the greatest loyalty and devotione Many of them remained in Camp 

and in tents year after year and right through the year. Those who know Orisss 

will appreciate the hardships encountered, and -others will understand when we tell 

them that tO a European except for 3 months in the year a tent is almost intolerable. 

Nearly all the Deputy and Sub-Deputy Collectors joined the Department as junior 

officers and brought their youthful energy to bear upon the work. It would be of 
course a much easier task to record the names of two or three officers whose work 
has brought open discredit upon us, but perhaps it is only necessary to make general 
remarks on this subject, The appreciation of officers by the quantity of their 
outturn has paved the way for a great deal of bad work. It was impossible for us 

inspecting officers {0 avoid some such appraisement when the number of camps and 
their scattered situations are taken into account. The fact remains that a few 

officers, usually Sub-Deputy Collectors, desirous of promotion, have been 
occasionally led away by the glamour of large outturn. Again, we have had one or 
two officers who even before taking the field and without knowledge of the area 
within which their work will Jie, have desired to know the number of rents to be 
settled every month and the general monthly percentage of enhancement which 
would secure to them the approbation of Governmenb. 


On the whole, however, we have had officers of ihe very greatest judgement 
and conscientiousness, possessing also the moral strength to work where necessary, 
slowly and surely. 

374. Not the least difficulty which have: had to encounter has been in 
bringing to gether and training suitable establish- 
ments for our work. 


To start with the kAéstwar survey, an Uriya amin could rarely be taught to 
survey more than 10 acres a day, while the outturn of an up-country man would be 
more than 30 acres. Moreover the work of the latter showed much more neatness 
of hand than that of the Uriya. 


In Khanapurt I have always preferred the Uriya amin, because, although 
it is quite impossible {0 prevent the exaction of payments from villagers, his scale 
of charges is smaller and his methods more intelligible to his fellow Uriyas, Uriya 
amins in the cases where they bad been trained bef ore being sent into the field did 
excellent Khanapurt work. Attestation work, and fair rent work, so far as muharrirs. 
were concerned, is purely mechanical], but no praise can be too high for ‘the head 
muharrirs, ¢,e-, the men picked to command and control batches of muharrirs in 
each camp. They received pay of from Rs. 20 to Rs. 30 a month, and were the 
first to Come in the early morning and last to leave at night. The names of these: 
men have been submitted to Collectors with recommendation for permanent employ.. 
It is hoped that they will get posts as kanungos (and patwaris if the Maintenance 
of Land Records scheme is introduced). They are also to be recommended to 
zamindars ag gumahstas. 


The demand for English knowing clerks was difficult to supply. The- 
reason of course was that, outside the Government offices,;there had hitherto been 
no usé for clerks with knowledge of English, At first we obtained nothing but. 
“rolling gbOnes ” and men who bad escaped from the Criminal Courts on technical 
grounds, e. g., my first clerk on Rs. 20 had been & Municipal Overseer on Rs, 120 
and Mr. Radice’s clerk had been a collectorate nazir—both had escaped “ justice *” 
from the Sessions Courte After & time young men came forward and after &. 
course of training have done excellent work. In fact we have now scarcely & clerk 


Babu Jogendra Narayan Mitra, 
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whose age more than 30. The mistakes made by copyists have got ths D3part- 
ment into trouble more than once, both with the Commissioner and the Director. 
I am glad to say that some of our best clerks have already received appointment 
from Collectors and the names of others have been submitted in registers with 
suitable recommendations to the Collectors of the three districts, 


375. The chapters on procedure which follow may appaar soméwhat dull, 
: but 2 perusal of them will show that they must be 
of vital importance to our successors—tbhe 
‘Settlement Officers of 1927. It is impossible for me to criticise the action Of iny 
predecessors without putting myself out of sympathy with the readers of this report, 
but 2 very conscientious attempt to put together all the salient features of the 
procedure in the present operations has been made by Mr. Webster- He has 
succeeded so well in his task that I have practically to make no alterations. The 
chapters onKhanapuri and Attestation must be perused before my remarks will be 
readily intelligible. 
876. In this introduction I would wish to say a few words on the position 
The position of Revenue Officers. of Revenue Officers. 


It appears £0 me, and submit my opinion with the greatest deference, that 
ab a future settlement the Commissiner should be Director and Head of the Opera- 
‘tions, and Additional Commissioner being appointed to carry On his other work. 
In each district, too, the Collector should be the Sattlement Officer and his Joint 
Magistrate should carry On his other work. I should not like to be misunderstood 
in what I have said or shall say in this matter. 


The Settlement department owes its gratitude to the Co mmission2rs and 
‘Collectors in Orissa for the last ten years and acknowledges its Obligations most 
gratefully, but nevertheless I am conscious that there has been delay and loss of 
time in acquisition of necessary information by the Department. 

In the first instance it is my Opinion that many difficulties would have 
been avoided if a senior officer had been appointed as Settlement Officer from the 
very beginning. 

It is necessary to have one officer for the sake of uniformity, and it is 
necessary to have a senior officer for the sake of authority, 

The next important point is that the officer in charge should be the head of 
the Province. All our work has of course been closely bound up with the 
Collectorate, but the Collector of Land Revenue could not help regarding the _ 


Revenue settlement Department as one which threw an enormous amount of extra 
‘work on his soulders. 


Again, on the Magistrate’s side, the Settlement Dspartment has no authority 
and to the Magistrate (and Judge) the Settlemant Department have indirectly caused 
more breach of the peace and litigation than amy other set of causes combined. 
during the last ten ‘years. Noris the end yet—rent suits and title suits and 
mamternance of possession by violence must Continue for a year or two longere 

At the last Orissa settlement the charge of the operations in each District 
lay in the hands of the Collector and at their head was the Commissioner who was 
the controlling authority for the whole Province. Our work:-has of course baen 
closely bound up with the Collectorate and the separation of the D3partmant from 
hus control has placed us at a disadvantage, and not only has there been waste of 
energy in acquisition of information, but possibly also & certain loss of information ; 
again, the advantages of having the Commissioner at the head of the Provincial 
settlement are equally great. ‘Che traditions of the Jast settlement; survive in full 
vigour, and Commissioner’s authority commands the highest respect in the Province. 

While making the preceding observations on the advisabil 
future settlement work in the charge of the local authorities 
understood to overlook the value of the assistance obtainable fro 
Land Records and Agriculture. His wide experience obtained in supsrvision of 
the settlement work throughout the Provinces of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa adds 2 
special value to his Suggestions and supervision. The lessons learnt in ons Province 
are materially useful in the organisation of the work in another, and uniformity of 
practice so far as the local conditions of each Province allows is indispansable to 
proper control. My own experience is that in many matters the practices in Bihar 
and Chittagong settlements were found useful in Orissa, -I have elsewhere notice 


Procedure. 


ity of placing the 
, I should not be 
m the Director of 
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how largely the pre;ent Orissa settlement is indebted to Messrs. Finucane, 
Macphsr ;on and Lyon, who have besn Directors of Lani Records, and I venturs 
to think that in the next settlement, t00,th3 wide and special experience of th3 
Director of th3 time may bs utilized with advantage. 


To sum up, L think that at h3 nex; settlement th3 work may with 
advantage bs placed in charge of ths Collector and of ths Commissioner as ths 
central controlling authority in ths Province. This arrangement will secure 
smooth progress of work and will hive generally important administrative advan- 
tages. Under this arrangement the work will have also the full benefit of the 
Collector's and Commissioner's local experience. 


It is further neces;ary to retain th3 Director’s conn3sction with the 
settlement in order that ths lessons furnished by ths settlement work in other 
Provinces inay bs utilized and thyt important matters of principle and procedure 
may have the benefit of the Director’s broad experience, 


In conclusion, I venture again to hope that I have not said anything 
invidiou;, but it is certain that thsse questions will arise at a future settlement, 
and I feel bound to put my experience down on record bscause, as it appears to 
me, there has been ;om3 loss of efficiency by the arrangements made at the present 
settlement and becau;e it hy; bsen impressed upon me more than once that while 
the Magistrate and Collector and his subordinates have ths full confidence of 
the Uriya, Revenue Officers and th2ir assistants are regarded as troublesome and 
less entitled {0 respect. 


377- In this connection (ths position of Revenue Officers) one special point 
The relations of survey and in ths chapter on Khanapurt procedure deserves 
Settlement Officers. méntion. It seems to me absolutely necessary that 
all ths officers of th3 Survey D3partm3nt should be subordinate to the principal 
Settlement Officers- Ths settlement officers in ths early days blamed ths Survey 
Departms3nt for bal work, ani th3 la;jt3r blamed th3 Settlement Dipartment for want 
of instructions. From ths field season of 1892 onward th3s6 recriminations ceased 
because ths h3ads of the two Department; came {0 an understanding. Of what 
happened before October 1892 I can say very little, but from that date onward 
at least two Assistant Settlement Officers were deputed {0 each camp and were 
armed with full instructions to sup3rvise the Khanapurit work. Even so, after 
ths record writing was completed ths records were returned to §h3 Survey Office 
for extraction of araas and compilation of statistics and th3re was sometimes 
con :iderable delay. It will be remsmbered of course that in th3 last settlement of 
Orissa no field to field maps were prepared and beside the field books the Survey 
Department had only maps on th3 scale of 4 miles to ths inch to work upon. For 
this reason th3 Department had to remain longer with us than it would otherwise 
have done. At a future settlement it may not be necessary to employ the Survey 
Departma3nt at all, but if it is necessary I would sugge;t thai ths officers of the 
Survey Department be placed dirsctly in subordination to the Ssttlemsnt Officer, 
I may add that in Khurda the revision of survey was carried out smoothly and 
expeditiously by such a procedure. 


378. A great deal concerning the Tenancy Act will be found in the 
A PE chapters which follow. Nearly all the work, ¢ ¢, 
a all except the settlement of rents for some 60,000 
tenants, was carried through under the old Act bsfors the introduction of Act, 
III. B. C. of 1898. It was anticipatel that even “by keeping within the four 
‘conners of the Act,” thsre would b3 great difficulty in settling rents according 
to the Civil Procedure Code for 17 lakhs of tenants. The rules however of 2nd 
November 1895 framed under Section 189 of the B. T., Act prescribsd that in th3 
first instance proposals of fair rents should bs male, and if the proposals were 
accepted it was not n3cessary to go through ths formalities of th3 Civil Proosdurs 
Code. Atter the first two or thres months obj3astions bscim3 extram3ly rare. As 
goon as raiyats understo2d that until the contrary was proved the existing rent 
was presum3d to be fair and equitable, they ceased to object. Bazyaftidars, ab first 
encouraged 0 hops that as in the parmamently.-settled district of Midnapur .the. 
rents of bazyaftidars ware not enhancad thair own rants would also bs left alone, 
were disposed. to objects to the embancamants. When, however, their attention 
was called’ to their patios on which th3 fxst was racorlsd that ths rents were 
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settled up to 1274, i. e., 1867 ( extended after the famine to 1304, i. €.,, 1897) and. 
when they saw the Government orders of the last settlement limiting the fixation 
of their rents only to the term of settlement, and lastly after noticing that no 
attempt to level their rents up to raiyati rentals was made, they gave way and 
accepted enhancements grudgingly at first and afterwards with resignation, 


The amended Act very much simplifies the procedure in areas under 
settle ment of land revenue and places the subordinate officers at every stage under 
the control of the Settlement officer or confirming authority, It is now necessary 
to draft, publish immediately after attestation, to frame a rent roll, publish it,. 
here Objections, and submit it with the objections for confirmation to the higher 
authority ( in the case of Orissa the Settlement Officer ). After confirmation the 
roll is incorporated in the record and finally published. All disputes are settled 
summarily and may be appealed to the Settlement Officer. By this procedure: 
expensive suits are avoided, but the work of the Settlement Officer ( if he is the 
confirming authority ) is very much increased, because in proceedings for settle- 
ment of land revenue the Special Judge does not exercise jurisdiction. No doubt- 
if the Act had been introduced when we had 40 officers in the field, Grovernment: 
would have vested the covenanted Assistant Settlement Officers with the powers of 
a confirming authority. The Act not having been introduced till the end of 1598, 
the Settlement Officer had only to confirm some 200 villages’ rolls and hear about. 
90 appeals. This does not Of course include several objections to rents Which had 
to be examined and disposed of, The general result of my experience is that it is 
impossible to prevent cfficers from showing zeal by excessive enhancements, and 
for that reason I should like to have seen the procedure for areas under settle- 
ment of revenue extended altogether, ‘Z. e., £0 applications in permanently-settled 
areas. It seems to be better for the higher revenue authority t0 interfere of his 
own motion in cases of hardship than that he should have to advise raiyats to go. 
to the expense of an appeal before the Judge, for fear he (the superior Revenue 
Officer) should incur the charge of executive interference with judicial discretion. 


379. The area from time to time under the charge of the Orissa 
Settlement Department has included areas other 
than the temporarily settled portions Of the three: 


Area under Settlement operations. 


districts. 


_—— From 1896 onward the Khurda Government estate, an area of 883 square 
miles, “has been settled at a cost of Rs. 1,92,000, the gross demand having been 
increased from Rs. 3,09,000 to Rs. 3,77,000, 


The small khandaitt jagir or Jumna Jharpara, with area 2 3 square- 
miles, was settled at a cost of Rs. 487, the accertained rental of the estate being 
Rs- 448. 

The Satais Hazars and the Fkhrajat estates belonging to the Puri temple 
with areas Of 11-8 and 105-5 square miles respectively have been re-settled. In 
the case of the Satais Hozart, which was intermingled with the revenue-paying 
temporarily.settled area, Government paid for the preparation of the record of 
rights and the proprieter bore the cost of Settlement of rents amounting to Rs, 680. 
The rents of 3,024 tenants were raised from Rs, 11,302 to Rs. 15,143. 


_ In the case of the Ekhrajat estate the proprietor bore the whole cost of 
operation amounting t0 Rs. 29,500; the rents of 14,621 tenants was raised from 
Rs. a 31,558. ‘The new demand for all the tenants On the estate is 
How Ks. Oo LEOD; 


The Madhupur permanently-settled estate. having an area, of 64-8 - 
miles with 14,700 tenants, was re-settled entirely at the coco the Court of Wards, - 
The demand was raised from Rs. 24,199 to Rs. 31,552, at a cost of Rs. 29,002. | 


Jn addition to this, the Bhubaneswar Endowments, with 
2 | 3 an area of 2,090: 
acres, have been reé-settled- The demand of 305 tenants has been rpiced te 
Res. 199 to Rs. 948 at a cost of Rs, 1,920, and the work is still unfinished. 


The Uparbast Endowments, with an area of 371 acres, has been re-settled 


oo of the Committee amounting to Rs, 400, the demand having been raised 


Other small revenue-free properties intermin led with the G 
estate of Khurda have been resettled at 2 cost of Rs- L379, borne by Ce 
though Rs. 454 has been recovered from the proprietors in stamps, Nn 
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In the two khandaiti jagirs of Khurda, Haldia and Malipara, with an area 
of 9,738 acres, and assets of Rs. 2, 530, settlement has been effected at a Gost of 
Rs. 2,130 to Government. Lastly in the permanently-settled areas of Darpan and 
Derabisi a survey was made at the expense of Government, and now at the cost 
of the proprietors a record of rights with a view to settlement of rents is being 
and has been made. These last operations have been handed over to the Collector 
of Cuttack for completion. 


It will be seen from the above that in addition to the comparatively simple 
work in the temporarily -settled area a large number of complicated operations 
have occupied a portion of the time of the Department. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
SURVEY AND DEMARCATION. 


580. The first step towards the beginning of the survey was the demarcation 
of the village boundaries. This was done, by revenue 

officers under the orders of the Collectors of ihe 
districts, by erecting small bamboo sticks, with ~ earthen, mounds at their 
bases, at the trijunction and salient points Of the village boundaries. The demar- 
cation officer was supplied with lists of villages and issued 2 proclamation, under 
Section 5 of the Survey Act, V. B. C. of 1875, to the owners and occupiers of the 
lands about to be demarcated. Then he procseded to the sport and marked on the 
ground the boundaries as pointed out by the villagers, sending lists of the 
villages and the boundary marks to the officer in charge of ths survey. 


When the work began, the villages demarcated were those shown in the last 
settlement papers, and in Puri ani Cuttack the work was practically .inish2d before 
the orders to demarcate the recognised local village came into force. 


381. The traverse survey of the temporarily-settled estates of thes Puri 
District began in 1589-90 under the supervision of 
Mr. Patterson, and in 1890.91 the work was in full 
.swing. The party was divided into three sactions, two under Mr. Ewing and 
Mr. Madras being engaged on cadastral work in Puri and Cuttack respactively, and 
the third on traverse only. In the following sexsOn ths number of section; was 
increased to tive, three for ths cadastral ani two for the §ravers3 survey. In the first 
two seasons the unit of traverse survey was the settlement village as demarcated, but 
in 1891 it was decided to follow the revenue survey instead and ultimately, as & slavish 
adherence to the revenue survey was found impracticable, the existing village a3 
pointed out by the villagers was made the unit. All traverse work was plotted 
roughly on the 4” scale and comparisons were made with the old 4” village maps 
of the former survey, and wherever any serious difference was found it was noted 
for theinformation of the Settlement D3partm3nt. In practics such notes were rarely 
if ever made, and there is no trace of them in the records. Differences in area ware 
generally detected and recorded at the attestation stage. All taksilalohida blocks * 
over 50 acres in area were also traversed round but not plotted separately, i.6., thay 
were plotted and surveyed with the village in which they lay. 


In the earlier traverse the tahsilalahtida lands were commonly plotted and 
‘mapped separately, but this error was in mo;b Cases subssquently rectified. 


Jn Kokhuakhand and Tapankhand and other Paraganas near Cuttack villages 
were found wholly lying within other villages. They have for settlemant purposes 
Deen treated as separate villages, but they are all on one map and have generally 
been given & single number. Jn ths Puri District som3 difficulty was caused by 
Khurda lands lying within Puri villages. These, though shown on th3 mip of th3 
Puri villages, were for all settlem3nt purposes treated as park of ths Khurda villaze 
{0 which they belonged, and & separate record prapared. ° 


382. The traverse supplied to ths cadastral sections skeleton village maps 
ନି ତ ଣହ ସିନେ on ths scale generally of 16”-1 mile, showing ths 
_ th3odolite stations. With th3;e skeleton map3 25 
the basis of their work the amins mipp3d th3 village boundary and plotted in the 


fields on ths “quadrilatera}” system as laid down in Chapjie 
Survey and Settlement Manual of 1895. pier 6, Part II. of th3 


383. The unit of survey was ths kAet or field, consisting of all the lands of one 

Unit of Survey: lying & single boundary and bslonging £0 
| 3 same cultivator, as opposed to the Rita or kiari 

the plot or portion of a field surrounded by a Atra or dividing bund. Th3 number 
of kitas in each khet was however counted and shown in th3 settlem3nt records and. 


in some maps the Aras are marked by dotted linas (i ଖି 
also revised). M in3s (in th3 revision areas and Khurda, 


Demaroation, 


Travorse Survey. 


*Vide Chapter XIII,, Paragraph 864. 
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In the season of 1890-91 it was found that the average size of a kita in 
‘Cuttack was + 16‘of an acre or about 2‡ to ths field, and in Puri about 1$ to ths field, 
so that if every kita hil been separately mapp2d ths unmber of plots, and therefore 
the size of our records, would have been about doubled. 


384, With the exception of those of the revision survey area and of the larg 6 
towns all map ; were prepared on the scale of 167 =1 
mile, but where, as often was the case, it was not 
found possible to show all ths details of ths village site on that scale, the houses 
and homesteads were taken out and shown in ths margin of the map on ths 382” or 
64” scale. 


385. Cuttack town was surveyed in 1894-95 on a scale of 64”==1 mile, the 
Cantonments only, which had been previously 
surveyed on a 12” scale, being omitted from the 
maps- Other large towns, such as Balasore, Bhadrak, Jajpur, Kendrapx ta. 
Chandbali, were surveyed on ths 32” and occasionally on ths 64” scale. 

386. All trijunction points were marked with ston3s obtainzd at 2 Cost of 
R;. 56-4 per 100 delivered at any convenient centre. 
Smaller stones costing Rs-37-8 per 100 were 
originally used to mark th3 satellite stations of each trijunction, but early in tha 
season of 1891-92 orders wers given thit ths smaller stonss should b3 embedded 
at stations at intervals of about 49 chains, taking care that each stone was sO 
placed that ths stations in advance and behind it might bs visible. Othsrt stations 
were marked only by a little mound of earth with a small clay cylinder embedded. 


387, An attempt was made 10 use patwaris and local amitns for the 
cadastral survey and the writing of ths record, but 

ork of Amins. oO 3 4 
the progress made was very unsatisfactory. The 
Surveyor-Gepneral’s report for 1890-91 shows that owing to ths slow rate of 
progress made by the Uriya amin, and thes consequent increased expanditure On 
cooly labour, the cost amounted to anna 1 piss 9 par acre against pies 9 in ths case 
of 2 second class Hindustani amin. Amins were paid at ths contract rate of R:. 3 
psr 100 acres and only earnsd Rs. 8 to Rs. 4 per month; patwaris ware paid 
nothing, so that the total cost par acre in their case cams £0 anna 1 pies 3 for 
coolies, 

An 18992 Lieut. Crichton, then in charge of the survey, wrote :-— 

“The Uriya will do no more work than he is absolutely obliged to do in order to 
obtain a bare living. It is Only by the closest supervision and constant coercion that the 
Uriya amin can be prevailed upon t0 produce a moderate day’s Outturn Of work. Asa 
‘Surveyor his laziness makes him practically useless ; his rate of work has been proved to ba 
.Ghis season one-fifth that of an ap-conubry amin. In Orissa no labour is given free by the 
villagers as in t he case in the Upper Provinces. Each cooly has {0 be paid 1 anna Or 2 annag 
& day according as he is working in his own village Or outside it. As each amin requires 
.-about five coolys it is evident that cooly hire is a very expensive item in Orissa, more aspeci- 
ally so when the Uriya is employed as a field surveyor. The Uriya amin’s Out-turn being 6 
acres & day and 5 or 6 annas being paid for coolys the cooly bil! alone adds One anna per 
. acre.” 


“ Scale of Survey. 


Survey of Towns. 


Permanent marks. 


“In order {0 reduce the expenditure on detail survey, this branch of the work was 

;gradually handed over tO up-country amins, the Uriya being employed on khanapuri work.” 

388. In Cuttack, 364 square miles had been surveyed for the Irrigation 
Department on the 32” scale in 1878-79 and in 
1892 the maps were révised and new records 
‘written. “The old survey was on the 32”=—1 mile scale, and the original unit of 
.survey was the kita (each Akita having a number and its area extracted), and there 
was no distinction made on the map by which the “field” or occupancy of the 
cultivator £hkef could be recognised; nor had the house in the villages been separated 
from the fields or compounds. The revision procedure adopted was t0 give.the 
Khanapuri amin the map, and he, while he did the Khonapurt ascertained which 
lines on the map, denoted the boundaries of & khet and which the Aitas, the latter 
he scored across in red ink and then gave a number to the Akhet. On'the traces 
the Zitas have been, and on the fair maps will be, shown by dotted lines. In cases 
where the Ahet had not altered since the. former survey, the area was obtained by 
the simple addition of the areas of the kifas contained in it, as given in area the 
statement of the former survey. Where there were difference,- and there were 
many owing £0 distributary canals having been cut and other changes which must 
ibe expected in a period of 14 years, areas had to be re-extracted. 


Revision Survey. 
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The amins were paid Re. 1-8 per hundred acres ¢. e-, half of what’ was. 
paid for fresh survey, and the work cost about Rs. 64-14-0 per square mile; 
exclusive of the cost of finally dressing the records, about Rs. 16 per square mile, 
This was a very considerable saving on the cost of original survey and khanaopuri,. 
which, including traverse and stone embedding, came to about Rs, 198 per.square 
mile in the rest of Cuttack. 

In 1893-94 the maps of the Temple (Ekhrajat) lands in Puri prepared 1876. 
were revised The cost was Rs. 7,126 for 105. 


Revision of Ekhrajat Survey. : ; 
: # square miles or Rs. 78 per square mile. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
KHANAPURI 


389. The detailed survey of a village or part of a village being complete. 
the next stage was the Khanapxrt or the filling up 
Gc of the columns in the draft CAE It was, had 
been said before in treating of the cadastral survey; found advisable to entrust to 
ap-country amins the actual mapping of the village, but the records were almost 
invariably written by an Uriya, As the up-country man worked faster than 
the Uriya it was found more economical to allow the map to be made first and to 
then hand it Over to the Uriya amin, who, while filling up the records, corrected 
in red ink any mistakes that he found in it. 


390. The records to be filled up by the Khanapurt 
amin Consisted of '— 
(1) A field index or khasra. 
(2) A detailed record of each tenant’s lands called a khatian. 
(3) An abstract record of the rights of proprietors and tenureholders 
known as a khewat. 


Subsidiary forms to facilitate the check and correction of the draft records 
were also prescribed, viz., & parcha or abstract of the draft khatian to be given to 
the tenant and a dispute list, 

_ The forms finally determined on for the Settlement, together with the rules 
for their praparation, will be found in Appendix B. Briefly their essential features 
are :— 

The %hasra is a list of the fields in the village arranged in the order of 
their serial numbers with the names of all owners and occupiers, the area, and 2 
description of the land and crop entered against each. 


The Ahatian is a list of tenants showing the fields held by each one, their 
area, the rent payable, and the status of the tenant and certain special incidents of 
the tenancy. 


The khewat shows for each property for which it is prepared the names of 
the owners, and charactor and extent of their interest. 

The further details shown in these records depend on local considerations. 
but so much as is stated here is essential, 


391. Work began in 1890-91 in the parganas of Rahang, Serai and 
Commencement of work. Chaubiskud in the District of Puri. 
Mr. A. K. Ray was Settlement officer from 
December 1889 to December 1890, but does not appear to have issued any 
instructions for the guidance, of the Survey Department, who had £0 work on the 
lines laid down in the Survey Manual supplemented by rules drawn up by 
Mr. Ewing who was in charge of the cadastral party. 


392. With Mr. Reily’s appointment as Settlement Officer the system was 
changed; to each survey camp were attached one Or 
more Assistant Settlement Officers whose business 
was to supervise and check the khanapt7rt while ib was in progress and to attest 
the records on their receipt from the Survey Department. Detailed rules for the- 
guidance of the Assistant Settlement Officer of Tangi Circle were drafted by 
Mr. Reily in April 1891 and were criticised by the Director of Land Records and 
by the Commissioner. The main points insisted On were :— 
(@) The issue to the occupiers of the land of jamabands slips or parchas. 
4.e., extracts from the records giving the number of each field and. 
its boundaries, the class of soil and crop. 
(8) The actual check on the ground of & certain proportion of entries in 
the khasra by the Assistant Settlement Officer and the reporting of 
all serious errors to the officer in charge of the survey camp. 


Forms. 


Rules of 1891. 
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393. There continued, however, to be a considerable diversity of practice, and 
towards the end Of the year 1891 fresh rules were 
drawn up by Mr, Reily dealing with the procedure 
for the settlement of boundary: disputes and the praparation of draft khewats ; but 
no complete instructions for the writing up of the records were issued until 
Mr. Finucane, the Director of Lund Records, visited Orissa in March 1.892; and the 
Uriya translation of the rules then agreed upon was not placed in the hands of the 
Survey Department until the 1st June of that year. Most of these rules were taken 
from the instructions drawn up Mr. Juyon (then an Assistant Sattlemant Offizer in 
Orissa) for the benefit of the survey camp under Mr. A. W, Smars at Jajpur, 


The khanapurt of the Puri district was completed by the survey party 
under Mr. Ewing by the 15t May 1892, and he then moved into the Cuttack District, 
where two parties under Messrs. S.O. Madras and A.W- Smart were already working. 

By ths 30ih September 1892 the khanapuri of th2 whole of the femporarily- 
settled area in Puri, excluding Kburda 371 square miles, had been finish2d ; and in 
Cuttack, the records of 1,443 square miles or n3arly two-thirds of the araa under 
Settlement had been written. The balances of work remaining coOnsisted of 831 
square miles in Cuttack, 105 square miles of Puri Temple Lands in District Puri, 
and th2 whole of the Balasore District. 


3941. For the area in which kAhanapurs work had not baen dons, revised 
rules were drawn up at a conference of Orissa 
Settlem3nt and Survey Officers, and thes3 after 
approval in November 1892 by Mr. Macpherson, the Director of the Dapartment of 
Land Records, and by Lieutenani-Colone! Sandeman, the Director of Bengal 
Surveys. were at length, in March 1898, printed in their final form. The surve 
officers worked on thsm from ths beginning of the field season of 1892-93, and 
with but few alterations thay reém3zined in force until the completion of the record 
writing in Orissa. They are to bs found in thair final form in Appendix B, 
Part II. to this report. 


395. From this brief account it will b3 seen that the record-writing in 
Want of rules in early the District of Puri was don3 by the Survey 
stages of Khanapari. Dapartment without much assistance from the 
Settlement officers other than tht of such supsrvision and advic3 as the Circle 
Officers, who had at that tim3 little or nO exp3riencs3, Could give them. More 
‘than half of the Cuttack District was comalet3d in similar circumstances, and it is 
not surprising that ths Survey Departm3nt complainad of ths difficulties of the 
work. I quote here the list of difficulties mentioned by Colon3] Sanilsman in his 
reporb on Bengal Survey; in the year 1891-92, 


Diffioultias in khanapurt.—“The difficulties in Khanapuri huve been 
very great during this season :— 
“ Firstly.—The slow rate of work of the Uriya. 
Second/y.—The number of changes in procedure during the field season. No less than 


four different forms of Bhowriah (khasra) and three different form3 Of Warijak (khatian) were 
‘successively brought into use during the field season. 


Thirdly.-—Although the Settlem2nt Department at the comm3ancement of the season 
were supervising the khanoapuri, nO distinct instructions were received as to the filling up of 
the records antil Mr. Finucane, the Director of Land Records, visit2d Orissa, when. on ths 
ନ EN er wa3 published; bat if was not till the lst Jan? 1892 that 

riya translations Of these instructions, although repaated!y called fo i 
the Settlement Department. ? 2 as 


Fourthly.—Almost throughout the entire area Khanapuried no dr 

prepared by the Settlement D3partment, they had thoraroro tO be oo Ce 
Department and compared with the A, B and C Registers of the Collectorate. In wd 
parganas draft Khewats had been prepared Mahalwar, bit these were practically useless as the: 
had to be converted into Mauzawar. Io additioa £0 this, thera was great delay in the suppl 4 
of the Khewat forms, some Parts (I. and II.) ware not received till 8th and 12th August 1892, 

__, Fiféhly.—With some exceptions the Khanapur! O0%2ers suppli } 
aid in tbe supervision of Khanapurs and settlem3ant ot dispates a ee 
had to be taught their duties, Until they had learnt their work they did n9¢ help greatly. 


Lastly.—The establishment of Kha ? ms 
.could not be obtained. napurs amins necessary for the large arex expected 


396. Naturally the errors in the Ahdnapuré were numerous, and the early 


Hoos ees correspondence abounds. in complaints of the 
inaccuracy Of the records. 


Rules of 1891-92. 


Rules 1892-95 
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In October 1891, Mr. Sen in the Tangi, and Mr. Walsh in the Ssrai and 
Chaubiskud Circle, reported that they found so many mistakes that their muharrirs 
had to go over the whole ground again field by field. 

Mr- Reily compiled a list of these in four circles and found that in a total 
of 62,643 fields, 21,334 mistakes had been found, or 1 in every three plots. 


in the recess of 1892 Mr. Walsh reported that the number of corrections 
made in the records of his circle exceeded the total numbar of fields, while apart 
from the subdivision of Khatians the proportion Of mistakes found in the khasra to 
the total number of fields entered was in the recess of 1892 reported to bs— 


Per cent. Per cent. 
In Kotdes sobs 16# | In Tangi +¢ QO 
In Rahang + 40-35 | In Kotrabang .... 30 


It does not appear, however, that the Ahasras were really so defective as 
might be inferred from thase figures, From ths details of the list of mistakes 
compiled in 1891 it was found that of the total number of corrections about 10 per 
cent. were inthe area columns, 2 psr cent. in boundaries, 8 par cent. in the numbering 
of fields, 30 in ths name of occupants, 7 per cent. in ths demarcation of 
tahsilalahidas, 19 per cent-in the class of soil, 18 psr cent. in entry of names in the 
wrong column, and 6 per cent. in the entry of last settlement field numbers. 


The class of soil is at best a debatable mastsr, and th3 only serious mistakes 
would be those in th3 wrong entry of namss, wrong areas, wrong numbs3ring, and in 
the demarcation of tahsilalahidas; say, balf th3 total, 


397. Much of the £hanapuri procedure is so colsely connected with attesta- 
tion that 1b will be simpler to consider the points 
raised when dealing with the latter subject, and 1 
propose in this chapter to deal only with :— 
{a) The relations of Khanapuri and Survey Officers. 
(8) The entry of areas in the iield. 
(c) Requisition of rent-rolls from proprietors. 
(Z) Distribution of parchas. 
(e) Entry of status by amins- 
(f) Entry of rent at khanapurst. 
(9g) Employment of Kanungos, Patawaries and Chaukidars. 
(2) Identilication of last settlement fields. 
(¢) Treatment of disputed entries. 
(7) Boundary disputes. 
(£) Unit of survey (d.e., under survey). 
(£) Preparation of draft khewats. 
(#2) Progress and out-turn. 


398. The Settlement Officer and Deputy Supsrintendent of Survey exer- 

‘Relations of Khanapuri and cised joint control over all establishmeaot utilised 
Survey Officers, { for survey and Khanapuri simultaneously- They 
corresponded directly with one another, and when they could not comes to a compromise 
in any matter of principle referred it for decision respectively to ths Directors Land 
Records and Surveys. The Assistant Superintendent of Survey, or camp officer, 
had the immediate control of the whole establishment entertained for survey and 
Khanapuri, and was entirely responsible for ths accuracy of ths survey. The 
business of the Khanapurs officer was, with.tha help of his inspectors, to chsck the 
correct writing up of the record; and to dispose of all disputes. He had. the 
powers of an Assistant Superintendent of Survey as well as of a revenue officer 
under the Bengal Tenancy Act, but had no power to punish or dismiss any of the 

survey establishment except through the camp officer. 

399. During the early part of the work the amins doing khanapurs left 
the column for area blank and areas were 
extracted and khatidns prepared in the camp 

after receipt of the records from the amin. | 

This system bad ths double disadvantage of leaving ths raiyat ‘without 
‘any idea of the area entered in his name up to the time of attestation and of 

overburdening the Survey Department with work to be done in recsss. For the 


Khanapur:i Procedure, 


Entry of areas in the field. 


% Does not include mistakes in soil classification. 
{ See Adpendix B. 
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season of 1891-92 Colonel Sandeman adopted the new procedure # of having 
khatians prepared day by day and extracting areas by skilled computers in.the 
field immediately on the completion of the khanapurt. 

This system was continued to the end of the work and is thus described in 
a note of the 4th March 1893 by Messrs. Sandeman and Macpherson :— 

An Uriya amin will do the Khanapuri, alsO correcting the foreign amin’s map in red 
whenever the rights in the land are incorrectly shown. When available, & second Uriya amin 
will write the Ehatian and parchas while the first writes the khasra, entry for entry, the 
object of employing two men being to check corruption and hasten preparation Of the 
records for final attestation. The Khanapuri amins will also fill in the lakhiraj bahal, minha 
Jagir add nij-jot statements as laid down in the rules following. 

The Khanapuri of the records being thus finished the areas will simultaneously be 
extracted and entered in them all. The khasras, khatians, and the statements mentioned in rule 8 
accompanied by a trace of the map, or when delay would be cauted by the preparation of & 
trace by the Original sheet, will then be despatched to the circle officer for final attestation. 
The areas will be entered in the parchas if brought by the tenants, to0 the circle or sub-circle 
Office at the beginning of the attestation proceedings, 

Foreign inspectors will check the survey. Uriys inspectors will check the Khanapurs 
unless the Settlement Officer will accept the best of the foreigners aided by Uriya muharrirs. 

When the records are finally received back in the Survey Office after attestion, they 
will be completed and statistics extracted. 

400. Before the amins took the field the proprietors and tenure-holders 
were served with nOsbices requiring them to file 
rent-rolls for the villages under survey. 

These notices were at first served by peons, but it was afterwards decided 
£0 use the agency of the post office, and the notices were sent in registered covers, 
the postal receipt being taken as evidence of delivery, The form of these 
rent-rolls locally known .as ekpadia varied considerably from simple lists of 
tenants with the area held and the rent payable by each to elaborate statements of 
demand and collection arranged status by status and raiyat by raiyat+ Strictly 
speaking the production of existing documents only could be enforced, but as 
nearly all zamindari accounts in Orissa are kept on palm-leaves which were very 
bulky and inconvenient to handle it was the practice to demand extracts in some 
fixed form. 

This procedure necestarily left room for misrepresentation and collusion, 
but it is very doubtful whether the proprietors could have been induced to give up 
their original papers while they could generally be made to bring them at the time 
of attestation when sO required- 

The amin when-going to the village took with him these ekpadia papers 
which formed the basis of his khatians, nO deviation from the names given therein. 
being allowed except with the consent of both landlord and tenant, or on the 
orders of the khanapurs officer. { 


401. Parchas showing the name of tenant and numbers of field were 
preparad in the season of 1891 by the Survey 
Department and issued to the tenants, except in 
the Rahang, Serai and Chaubiskud Circles. Mr. Reily considered the information 
given to be insufficient and prescribed & counterfoil jamabandst slip showing the 
class of holding, the boundaries of the field, the nature of the crop grown, the: 
area, and the rent as stated by the landlord and by the tenant. | ’ 


Before commencing khanapurt in 1891 the amin gave to each tenant 2 
parcha 1oil taking a receipt on the counterfoil, and entering on both the tenants: 
name. As khanapwuri proceeded he entered each field in the counterfoil and in the 
parcha produced by the tenant. When the next fleld was found the tenant 
produced his parcha to have the field shown on it- At this stage the column for 
area was left blank to be filled up at attestation, } 

Tn the seaon of 1892-98, arrangements having been completed for the 
extracticn of areas jn the field; an attempt was made to collect the parchas Before 
the amin left the village in order that the areas might be entered in the camp office: 
apd the parchas returned to tenants in time to allow of their verification before the 
final attestation of the village. This plan was not, however, successful and: wa; 


Requisition of rent-rolls form proprietors. 


Distribution of parchas. 


¥ Letter No, ‘732, dated 26th December 1891, from Colonel Sandeman to the Settlement Officer. 
See Appendix B. H., Rule 16, 
See Appendix B. I11., Chap. 4, Rule 3. 
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abandoned before the end of the season. The collection of parchas created & panic 
in the minds of the raiyats and the re-distribution was accompanied by great 
Corruption. 


Down to the end of the season of 18983, 4.e., during the whole time of 
khanapurt in the Cuttack and Puri Districts, the amin was required to obtain the 
signature of both landlord and tenant to the parcha, and if he could not do g0, 
entered the holding in the dispute list for the orders of the Assistant Settlement 
Officer. 


During the season of 1892-93 the columns for rent and status were filled 
up by the amin; in 193,94 they were filled up by the khanapuri inspectors; and 
from 1694 onwards were left blank to be filled up at attestation, 


4( 2. It has always been held that the entry of the status of a tenant cannot 
safcly be left to an amin, but must be personally 
attested by a revenue cfficer in the case of every 
raiyat, and rule 15 of the Rules 4th March 1892 runs thus: “The survey amins 
will in no case enter the status or length of occupancy of raiyats”, 


In the next searcn it was propceed tkat the preliminary attestation of the 
record and the Rhanarwu7rt should be combined into one process, and the amin was 
required to enter both the status and length of occupancy of each tenant. In the 
rules for 1693-94 however it was provided that all entries of status should be made 
by the khanazurt intpectors. This rule was withdrawn in March 1694 and the 
only entry of status made at the khanapurt was inthe remarks column of the 
khasra. 

The reason that appears to have influenced Government in arriving at this 
decision was the fear that tenants would not rightly appreciate the importance of 
the correct entry of status, and might not perhaps understand the meaning of the 
entries made. During the recess of 1693 Mr. Maude took very great pains t0 draw 
up the rules in as complete a manner as possible. I wrote to him as follows :— 

“As regard status I cannot gee any necessity for an entry by the amin as tO & raiyat’s 
status for every field recorded in bis name. The Assistant Settlement Officer has each raiyat 
up before bim at attestation in the persence of the Zzamindars Or his sgent and in the presence 
of his fellow rsiyats with all his proofs. A few questions will elicit his status and the 
Assistant Settlement. Officer can record it with his own hand once for all in the 
Khatian”. | 

On the other hand it was impossible, without a previous entry of status, to 
prepare separate khatians for the lands held by a tenant under different titles, and 
in iact Mr. Finucane’s rtules of March 1592 appears to have contemplated the inclu. 
sion of lands of all descriptions in the occupation of & single tenant, even of those 
held under different landlords in one khatian. The khatians so prepared represented 
no holding and were incomprehensible alike to landlord and tenant. There can be 
but little doubt ncw that by far the best plan would, where the amins Could not be 
trusted to enter status correctly, have been tO have left the preparation of khatians 

{0 be made in an attestation camp. 


403. In the season of 1891-92, amins were absolutely forbidden to make 
any entry of rent, the revenue officer being 
required to ascertain and enter the rent himself. 
For convenience, however, this order was commonly disregarded, and by the rules 
for 1892-93 amins were required to enter in the Rkhatian and parcha the rents 
stated by landlords and by tenant, and to note in the khasra the rate of rent if 
known. 


Entry of status by amins. 


Entry of rent at Khanapuri. 


In 1893 the whole question of the entry of rent and status in the field 
received the special considration Of Government in comnection with the Bihar 
survey, and 2 long succession of changas were made in the rules. 


In August 1893 I gave my opinion that— 


* The record of rates of rent in khasra and rentals in khatians by the amtns have been 
useless for the Assistant Settlement Officers’s purpose. Such entries are made by the 
amin in collusion with raiyats and zamindars and have & fruitful source of illicit gains, It has 
been my experience that zamindars often put one rate Of rent of the khasra which if 
multiplied by the ekpadia area would give & different rents] from what is stated in the ekpadia, 
and again a different One from that entered in the khatéan and different from that ascertained. 
at attestation by the Assistant Settlement Officer”, 


* See also para. 429. 
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Mr. Radice in & note -of the 18th August writes : As to entering rents I would 
decidedly prefer that they be not eatered as all in the khattan. The rayat’s ideas of the rent 
he pays are generally sO vague and inaccurate that it 1 all but useless to record them except at 
attestation Dy the attesting Officer himself. The rent according to the landlord can best ba 
recorded by insisting on ekpadia papers baing filed ba3fore the comm3cement of field 
operations.” | N 

Orders were accordingly passed by Government that all entries of rent 
should be made by the khanapuri inspectors and not by amins and these orders 
were embodied in the Orissa rules. Mr, Maude wrote on this, in his letter No. 2112 of 
25th September 1893 to ths Director of the Da3partmant of Land Records and 

oriculture ; — 

agne You will observe that I have accepted in full the alteration made by the Government 
rules as £0 entry Of rents by iaspectors Only, and as to the postponm3nt of all entries of 
raiyati status until the tim2 Of alteration when this function will be performed under the 
Revenue Officer’s own eye. The question whether inspactors can enter rentals with their 
own band without the necassity of their staff baing so increased as £0 materially augment the 
cost of survey is one which the Survey Dapariment will b2 most fitted t0 discuss, My own 
belief is that unless the staff of inspectors bs doabled, they can Only carry out the order at the 
expense of their ordinary inspection duties, on the faithful porformance Of which it will be 
seen from the rules drafted for the supervision of khanapurit that we must chiefly rely in 
aiming at a correct preliminary record”. 


In letter No. 1161 T, R, of 22nd. September 1893 from ths Governm3nt of 
Bengal to the Sscretary tO th3 Government of India it was laid down that rents 
and status should, at the khanapuri stage, be entered on the pirchzs only by 
inspectors, and in Government order No. 509 L- R. of the 26th January 1834 the 
following procedure was enjoined :— 


“The rent will be entred by the inspectors after enquiry in the village, and with his 
own hand, on lists showing (¢) nam3s of tenants and liyndlords, (¿) rent as stated by landlord, 
and (22) rent as stated by tenant. Ths inspactor will file these lists with the Settlement Officer 

- or the Assistant Settlement Officer under whose orders he 18 placed after the entries have 
been copied into the headings of the parchas. Ths amin will fill up the columns of the khasra 
and those in the body of the parch:s as the work proceads, field by field, noting in the khasra 
acainst the first field where each benant’s a2m3 appears the rent entered in the heading of the 
parcha. If the ‘amin discovers, during the progress Of his work, any discrepancies between 
the rent entrios in the inspecior’s lisis, and actual facts as stated by the parties 
{0 him, he will enter what he finds £0 b3 the facts in the Zhasra and in the body of the parcha 
in red ink; and will note such discrepancies, in a separate paper, for the orders Of the 
inspector or of the Assistant Settlement Officer, 


“When either of these officers hag passed orders On tha discrepancies, the correction 
( if any ) will be made in the headings Of the parcka, if the inspector’s first figure is wrong; 
in the columns of the khasra and of the body of the parcha if the amins tigure 13 wrong.” 


This rule did not come into force in Balasore until March 1894 amd Only 
a fourth of the villages of which the records were written during the season were 
done on this system. Mr. Maude, reporting’ on the working of ths rules in August 
1894, wrote :— | | 
“In my opinion the lists are of practically no value and are not worth the expense 
of any extra munserims. As p)int2ad Ot in my letter No, 701, dated the 2nd March 1894, to 
your address, the rule must interfere with the khanapuri, work and the provision of the 
inspectors unless special or extra men are appointed; and the appointment Of special or extra 
men means-descending to a lower class Of 1n3p3ziOrs. Every rental has to be gone into 
again attestation, and it would bs b2bter and chexp3r to leavas the entries to be madz entirely 
ab that time,” = li 


The rule was in October 1894 set aside by the orders of the Government 
of India, who, in their letter No. 02 ofjthe 16th October 1894, wrote :— 


“Entry of status and rent at attestation is the old-established practice in ‘Bengal. 
It appears tO have been followed withcomolete success in Bihar in 1887; and experience has 
‘shown that it involves no material additional expanditure either of tima or of money, The 
Board of Revenue, whose advice in a matter paculiarly within their functions mist carry 
great weight, havo expressed & decided preference for {hs continuance of this practice, and in 
these circimstances the Governmint of India trust thi His Honoir the Lieultenint- 
Goveraor will agree with them in thinking that its continuance is essential in Order #0 
- safeguard the accuracy of the entries of rent and status. 
“For these reason the Government of India desires that, as the system of enfry b 
{the Inspector is not regarded as satisfactory by His Honour the Togtenonte Torino, the old 
rule of entry by the Revenue OXicer at atteskation should ba followed, the columns being left 
blank at khanapurt”. : ? ° 


Ths result was that the preliminary entries have since then been made by 
the muharir in the attestation camp and not by the amin in the field. 
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404. The patwart in Orissy still exists only in & few estates. He is the 
Employment of Kanungos, Patwaris and Mahomedan counterpart of the village accountant 
Chukidars on survey and settlemsnt. (bho) of the early Hindu village. Hs was 
‘responsible for ths collection of thes’ revenues of the village to ths divisional 
accountant or Bhoimul, the Kanungo of ths Mahomedan system. Under British 
rule his duties and powers ware defined by Regulation XII of 1817 and have been 
Turther described in the Ki3venue Officers Manual. In the settlem3ant of. 1833 
may patwari jagirs were resum3d and it is only in ths larger taluks that patwaris 
‘are now fOund- Altozether there are in Cuttack 100, in Puri 321, in Balagore 886. 
The Kanungos play a far more important part in the district administration of 
Orissa than the patwaris. There are altogether 45 in the Provincs, viz., in 
‘Cuttack 25, in Balasore 19, and in Puri 8, besides three chief, or sadar Kanungas. 
Each Kanungo has a circle or chakla, Comprising two or more Parganas, and 


within this area he collects rents from the tenants of Crovernment and cesses from 
.petty proprietors, maintains a record of proprietary rights, reports on all local 
calamities, fluctuation of pricss of food grains. and other matters Connected with 
“the local revenue administration, and make such local enquiries as are ordered by 
‘he Collector of the District. 

Proposals for utilising the services of K¢nungos and patwaries in the Orissa 
survey and subsequently for the maintenance of the land records were made by 
Mr. Finucane in 1888 and were accepted by the Board of Revenue in their letter 
No. 973 A, of the i7th December, 1889. 


The Government of Bengal in a letter No. 270, dated 22nd. January 1890, 
expressed entire approval of the scheme and urged that every effort should b3 made 
to overcome any difficulties that might bs encountered. Survey schools for the 
training of Kanungos, patwaris and village hsalmsan, wers started in Cuttack, Puri 
and Balasore under the control of Mr. Patterson, the Daputy Supsrintendent of 
Survey, and 328 patwaris obtained certificates. 


Orders were passed by Government in their ietter No. 339 L, R. of the 
16th March 1891. approving of the proposal of the Board to placs all patwaris, 
Kanungos, and Chaukidars under the control of the Settlemsnt Officer, who for 
purpose was vested with the powers of a Collector under Regulation XII. of 
1817. 

The kanungos in the Puri District were accordingly placed at the disposal 
of the Settlement Department and relieved of their ordinary revenue duties. 
They continued however to be paid from the general administration funds, and it 
was stipulated that they should carry out any written Orders sent them by the 
Collector of the district. 

In Cuttack tbe Collector expressed his inability to give up ths kanungos 
until he should be provided with substitutes, and in their letter No. 397 T. R., 
dated 21st, September 1891, the Government of Bengal sanction3sd ths 
appointment of a special establishment to psrform the ordinary duties; of kanungos 
‘while the latter were on deputation with the Ssttlement Department. 


In accordance with these orders 25 out of the 26 kanwungos of Cuttack and 
all the 13 kanungos of the Balasore District were placed absolutely at the disposal 
.of the Settlement officer and received their pay from the Settlement budget. 

The sadar kanungos were employed at the headquarters, and their 
acquaintance with the records of the old settlement enabled them to render 

services of great value. | 

The other kanungos were employed partly at the headquarters in 
supervising the preparation of draft khewats and comparative statements, and 
partly under the Assistant Settlement Officers in the field, Their work was not 
found satisfactory, and in October 1892, Mr. Walsh wrote :— 

‘On the whole, however, I am strongly of opinion that their agency has nOf bean 
nearly so effective as an agency Of specially appOinted muharrirs Or munserims appointed by 
fhe Settlement Depurtment, and I would strongly recommend that their services be returned 
{0 the regalar line, and io their place the amount of their salary be placed to the credit of 
the Settlement budget for the appointment of special munserims tO discharge the daties om 
which the deputed kanungos are now employed or which may ba allotted to them. The 
expense is Rs. 13,200 per annum. This amount, if credited to tha Sttlenant Badgat, would 
procure & far more efficient agency for the purpose, and ths services of these OXficers might 
be returned to the Collectorate.” କ 


x Vide para 331. 
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In November 1892 the Collector of Cuttack raised objections to the- 
employment of Kanungos otherwise than On field work within their own circles. 
The adoption of his views still {further limited the usefulness of the Kanungos and 
in a letter No. 1665 dated the Sth July 1898, Mr. Maude wrote as follows. 
to the Commissioner of the Division == 


“Not only js the Settlement Officer unable to get full value for the money spent in: 
maintaining the AZanungos, but such work as they can be put to js given grudgingly and 
under constant compulsion, and with the idea that they are not in reality responsible to the 
Settlement Officers. I should be unwilling however to lose their services altogether, as some: 
of them do really useful work when jn the mufasal, where they have of course the great 
advantage of local knowledge, Both Mr. Nathan and Mr. Radice and the other Balasore 
officers have kanmunges wCrking under them at the present time and they are doing work in 
these districts. In these circumstances I would strongly advocate that, if practicable, the 
system prevailing ijn Puri may be extended {0 Cuttack and Balasore, that is tO say that the 
services of the Aanungos may be again made Over to the Collectors and the acting men 
abolished, but that they may receive Orders tO work under and egssist the Assistant 
Settlement Officers whenever work is actually going on in their chaklas. By this means a& great 
saving will be effected to the settlement budget, the duality of control will be done away with 
and the Assistant Settlement Officers will, at the same time, secure the service when required 
of such kKanungos as are able and willing to belp them. The system has worked so far in Puri 
and I see no reason why, if the Collectorate and Settlement Officers are in harmony, it should 
not work equally well in the other two districts. 

If however this is consideredtto be impracticable I would recommend that the 
kanungos be banded over sgain 10 the Collectorate and the money nOw spent by the 
settlement on their maintenance be devoted to such substitutes as may be necessary. We 
should then at least Dave an establishment by the reduction of which we could economise 
when the full number is not required, and Out of which se could exact strict Obsdienco and: 
a full tale of work, consideration which I consider far Outweigh the local knowledge 
possessed by some O: the kanunges”. 

These opinions were accepted by the Commissioner and the Director, and 
in a letter No. 1532 A. of the 11th November 1893 the Board of Revenue ordered 
that the Kanungos should revert to general duty, but that when settlement work. 
was going On in his chakla a Kanwngo should lend such assistance as might be 
required of him. All the Kanungos were allowed to revert at once except 1 in 
Cuttack, 2 in Puri and 9 in Balasore. Six of those in Balasore were retained till. 
the end of the work and with one exception did extremely good work. 


I found them thoroughly trustworthy. They possess a complete knowledge: 
of the last settlement records and a great deal of local knowledge. The work 
done by Baistabunand Mahapatra and Hari Misir deserves special recognition. 
The former supervised copying and classification of some 2,000 records, and the 
latter did exceptionally good work in several assessment Camps. 

405. The employment of Patwaris appears tO bave been even less successful 
< Patwaris. than that of the Kanungos. 

Jn June 1891 Mr. Reily wrote :— 

“The Patwaris I have seen at wOrk are Only turning out three to three and g half 
acres a day tbat is, about 100 acres a month. I$ is true that we are getting the Patwaris’ 
seryices free, but we are paying the chainmen, and if the Pafwari only turns out 100 acres & 
month, the chainmen are costing us an additional Rs. 12-8-0 for every 100 acres. It follows 
that every 100 acres surveyed by a Paiwars is costing the state Rs. 12-8-0. A paid amin, however,. 
can do 10 acres a day or 300 acres a month, and for this he js paid Rs. 3 per 100 acres. To the 
Rs. 3 per 100 acres will have to be added the Rs. 3-12-0 for chainman per 100 acres. Therefore 
the paid amin who can do 10 acres a day though he is paid Rs. 3 per 100 acres, costs the 
State only Rs. 6-12-0 per 1C0 acres, while the 100 acres done by unpaid Patwari is costing 
the State Rs. 12.2-0 per 100 acres, It would seem therefore to be far cheaper to employ paid. 
labour than utilise the incompetent free labour of the Patwaris.” iq 


Their work does not 2ppear to have improved much as time went on, for 
in the annua] report for 1891-92 Mr. Walsh wrote :— 


__ “The reports given by circle officers regarding their wOrk are very 
Fee ନ of Co a obtaining control Over them or enforcing 
Order Tr 6 tneir attendance the art 1 j i - 
in either Pari of Cuttack.” atwaris have been Of comparatively Little assistance 

. Meanwhile in Balasore the patwaris proved even more intractablee In 
Spite of the establithment of Survey Schools at Bhadrak and Ealasore, they would 
not attend, and up to the end of August 1893 only six out of 56 were reported to- 
be duly qualifed in survey. 

Only two were employed inthe kanapuri in 1892-93, while five put in an. 
appearance for a few days in the recess of 1893 : 16 were employed on attestation, 
but appear to have attended very badly. | 
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The attempt to use the Patwaris was indeed an utter failure and.was quietly 
dropped. They were too well off and had too long enjoyed a practical independence 
fo. willingly accept the hard work and rigid routine of an amin’s life, and 
Government wisely abandoned the attempsb to exact its quota of service and 
contented itself with making the patwari pay rent for his land as will be described 
hereafter. 

4C6. The services of the village watchmen or OChaukidars were 

requisitioned for the purpose of summoning 
_ tenants and dragging ckains, &c. They received 
no, ‘pay ‘while in their own villages, ‘but. if taken outaide. them were given a& 
subsistence allowance. 

Difficulties cropped up ‘at the very outset, In May 15691 Babu Chakulal] 
Sirkar, the khanapurs officer of Tangi Circle reported that most of the Chaukidars’ 
beats extended over more than one village and that they were expected to attend at 
ons and the same time on more than one amin; that the local police had persuaded 
the Chaukidarsthat they were not bound to obey the Orders of the Settlement 
Officers, and that the amins themselves were disinclined to use the Chaukidars 
as chainmen. lest by sO doing they should be debarred from making their expected 
profit, while the tindals objected .to pulling chains with men of such low caste, 

:i# Again in June, 1691, Mr. Reily wrote :— 

“The services of these Choukidars have been utilised on the strength of orders, Or 
rather a wish expressed by His Honour at the conference held at Cuttack in January last, 
I think it would be well if His Honour would express in writing his desire that the services 
of Chaukidars should be used in survey work. There is no doubt that very great difficulties 
are placed in my way. The police are very much opposed £0 it, and it is but natural that 
they should be, as they arc deprived of the services of Chaukidars. The Survey Department 
are Opposed to it. The amins dislike it, as these Chaukidars are mostly low caste men, whom. 
these amins pretend they cannot touch. The Chaukidars themselves are opposed do it.” 

Jn August 1891 a circular letter was issued by the Deputy Inspector- 
General of Police desiring the District Superintendents to issue positive orders 
fo all their subordinates that the ChauXidars should serve ‘as chainmen. or render 
any other arsistarce in the survey work when called upon by the Settlement. 
Officer. 

At this time Chaukidars were made to serve outside their villages, though 
never at a distance of more than three miles; but in 1893 orders were passed by 
the Magistrate of Cuttack that they were on no account to be employed. 
outside: their own villages. | I 

In epite of this restriction and the positive orders issued from hadquartiers 
the difficulties appear to have subsisted to the last, for in May, 1893 Mr. Maude 
wrote to the Magistrate of Balasore complaining that “the Police of that district 
refuse to assist when required in the serving of procssses Or warrants” 


Khanapurt being over, comparatively Jittle assitance was required from 
the Chaukidars, and in the stages of attestation and settlement of fair rents they 
have usually done willingly enough the little that was expected of them in the way 
of summoning tenants, or helping to re-measure with the padika—one of their 
customary duties. 

Besides these three classes of kanungos, Patwaris and Chaukidars, it appaars. 
to have been thought that the village headmen \mugaddams) and the sarbarahkars 
could be con pelled to assist in the survey, and they were called upon to qualify 
“themselves in the training kchools; but when it was found that they possesred 
quasi-proprietary rights the proposal was abandoned. ` 


407. The form of khasra first in use contained &-column for the old bhaurta. 
number, ¢-e., for the number assigned to the plot in 
the Bbhauria or field book prepared jn the last 
settlement. I§ was not however an easy task £0 identify the present survey with the 
Jast settlement f elds. The amins had not got the old bhaurias and were dependent 
on the zamindars and tenants fo? theirinformation and- the latter very often did not. 
know the numbers. Even if a copy of the bhauria was produced the process of 
relaying it was tidious and difficult, all measurements having to be referred 
back t0 some Jandmark that could be .identified even after 50 years. The 
resulb was that in Avgust 1891. there complaints from Assistant Settlement Officers 
that the old numbers had not been entered and that the attempts made to write up: 
numbers in the survey office had not been successful. 


Utilisation of Chaukidars. 


Identification of last Settlement fields. 
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It was decided that the numbers should bs entered at attestation by the 
settlement muharrirs, but, during his visit to Orissa in February 1892, the Director 
ruled that the identi ication of the last ssttlement survey number was unnecessary, 
and in 1892-93 the column for old bAhauria number was omitted from the khasrd. 
Had it been possible to get an accurate record of the bhawuria numbers they would 
‘Certainly have been of the greatest use in the identification of revenue-free aud 
privileged lands, but the expanse of the identi‘ication would have been absolutely 
prohibitive. The bhauria hus been used a good deal in the settlement of boundary 
disputes and other claims, the expense being paid by the disputants, and in a few 
villages almost the whole of the khanapuri has been revised after the identification 
of the last settlement fields. 

One very large village in Cuttack, Nagpur, containing about 7,000 fields,. 
was attested in this way at a cost of Rs. 140 paid by the proprietors, and all parties 
appear to have been thoroughly satisfied. 

408. The general principle followed has been to give the amin no power 
whatever of deciding disputes, it being certain that 
most of them would use such power to extort 
gratifications from the villagers. 

At first the amtns were required to leave blank every disputed entry, entering 
the substance of the dispute on the dispute list for the orders of the revenue officer 
and encircling the blank space with a red line. 

It was however found to be impossible for & revenue officer to deal with all 
disputes while the khanapwurt was going on, and in the season of 1892-93 the rule 
was for the amin to make the entry that appeared to him correct, encircling it with 
& red line and recording the substance of the dispute in the dispute list. This was 
again modified in the case of entries in column 7 of the khasr@—name of raiyats 
and under-raiyats—the entry being left blank by the amtn and subsequently made 
in accordance with the orders of the inspector. This is the procedure laid downs in 
‘the final edition of the rules.+ 

The Khandpuri officer when visiting a village was exp2cted to decides all 
pending disputes, to check and revise the inspector’s orders, and in addition {0 this 
t0 examine the rocords and check a few entries. With 100 to 500 emins or more 
in the field it was obviously impossible for him to Cops propsrly with the work, nd 

except in Balasore when there was a very strong staff who enjoyed the benefits of 
the experience gained in Puri and Cuttack, the decisions were at best extremely 
summary and formed little more than a basis for the drafting of the record. 


409. The determination of village boundaries is governed by Rule 4, Chapter 
Bound Cpe V1 of the Rules under the Bengal Tenancy Act, 
poo which runs ag follows :— 

“4. (a) In the demarcation of village boundaries care shall be taken to 
preserve, as far as possible, for the unit of survey and record, the area contained 
within the exterior boundaries of the village maps of the revenue survey. 

(b) W here there is no dispute ‘the boundary of the village according to 
possession should be followed, and where that boundary does not differ substantialy 
from the boundary of the revenue'survey, the latter need not be separately shown 
in the map. 

(c) W here there is considerable difference between the boundary according 
to the revenue survey map and the existing boundary of the village as a certained 
by the Revenue Officer, the latter should be followed for the purposes of map and 
record, but the boundary of the revenue survey map should also be marked on t he 
new village map. : 

(d) W here there is a dispute as to village boundaries, the Revenue O fficer 
Shall decide the disputes under the Bengal Survey Act V. (B. C.) of 1875”. . 

The rules drawn up by Mr. Reily for the guidance of khanapurt officirs 
in 1891-92 provided that the Survey Department should send to the circle offijer 
lists of all boundary disputes with disputes traces, : 

That the circle officer ‘should arrange these disputes in local groups, 
complete the traces, and depute a kanungo fo the spot to enquire and settle the 
dispute if possible. 

That in all cases where the area in dispute was over 50 acres, or where 
the Ranungo failed to arrive at .a settlement, the circje officer should hiinmself 


proceed to the spot and decide the case after local enquiry and record of 
evidence. 


‘Treatment of disputed entries. 


¥#See Appendix B, 1I, Rulo 52, eto. 
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A good deal was however left to the discretion of the circle officer 
‘and the procedure varied considerably. 


If at the £hanapuri stage no decision had been arrived at,& separate set 
‘of numbers were given to the fields in dispute and a separats khasra and khutiarn 
prepared ; the records of the villages b3ing completed after their return from the 
‘Settlement office to the survey camp. 


It was held by Mr. Maude that no boundary disputes could be instituted 
ufter the close of the khandpurs and that claims put in at the time of attestation 
.should be dealt with as ordinary objections. 


His orders were generally interpreted by Assistant Settlement Officers 0 
mean that the exterior boundary of a village could not bs altered save by an Order 
under the Survey Act V of 1875, and the correction of ths records at the tim3 of 
attestation was generally made by cretion of n3w tahsilalahidas. It his, however, 
‘been subsequently held that an Assistant Settlement Officer framing & record 
under the Bengal Tenancy Act has power at any stage of th3 op3rabions to enquire 
into disputes as to the village within which any lands are situat2d and in cases 
‘fried formally under section 105 and section 106 a good miny external boundaries 
have been changed. 


Besides the ordinary disputes between villages in ths Moghulbandi, it bas 
been necessary to deicide a good many between the temporarily settled and the 
.permanently-settled area, and sOme between the Moghulbandi and the Tributary 
States. In the early correspondence it was laid down by the Board of Revenué,+ 
that the Survey and Settlement officers could. survey the entire boundary, 
‘reporting disputes with Tributary Mahals to the Supsrintendent for decision under 
Act XX of 1850. 


In 1892-93 a procedure was agreed upon whereby in evry case of a 
dispute with a Tributary Estate an enquiry should be made by an 
Assistant Settlement Officer in conjunction with an officer deputed by the 
Superintendent of the Tributary Mahals, and ths result of their enquiry 
reported to the latter officer for a decision. In accordance with thess orders 
‘reports were submitted by Assistant Settlement Officers as to the boundaries 
of Nilgiri and Keonjhar in Balasore district, and of Keonjhar, Dhenkanmal, and 
Atgarh in Cuttack, and have been decided by the Supsrintendent. Generally the 
revenue survey line has, as far as possible, been followed, but the maps of the 
wilder portions being on the scale of I” =1 mile only, it has been difficult to 


relay them with any great degree of accuracy and the parties have generally 
.agreed to a fairly straight line. 


The Balasore disputes are by far the most important ani unfortunately 
owing to the omission {0 give effect to ths so-callel m9nIcas4 decisions in the 
‘revenue survey maps they bad to bs re-opsaned in 1893, These ware decisions 
given by cOoinpetent authorities, before the final completion of the Rsvenue Survey 
proceedings, which modified boundaries as laid down in the Revenue Survey maps. 


Act XX of 1850 having in the meantime b3en rapesled by Act XI of 
1898 the powers of ths Superintendent ware such as he holds under clause 10 of 
the sanad, and the Sattlem3nt Oficer was vested with powers of & Commissioner 
under clause 10 for the purpose of deciding thsir disputss, an Assistant Settlement 
Officer and the Dewan of Mohurbhanj being appointed as assessors for th3 purpose 
of the preliminary enquiry. 


410. Up to June, 1891 when the demarcation of 462 square miles had been 


p completed in the Cuttack district the village was 
a underHiood to mean the fiscal unit shown as ps 
in the papers of the last settlement and was demarcated accordingly. As to the 
disadvantages of this system I here quote from Mr. Reily’s letter No. 27 T. P. of 
the 29th June, 1891 :— | 


«Unfortunately, however, the demarcstion has been hitherto done in accordance with 
{he boundarios given in the old Settlement papers and not in accordance with the revenue 
survey records. The truth is that all the registers in the Oolloctor’s office, as well as all 
proceedings takon in connection with sales, batwarus or transfer of property, the boundary 
and arez of the property has I believe, always followed the old Settlement papers, and not the 
revenue survey records. In Bengal the Coliector’s registers have been based on the revenue 


ee 


* Board of Government, No. 781 A., dated 3rd Ootober, 1891. 
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survey records and the thakbust map. In Orissa, however, no thakbust survey Was éver mado, 
the ola Settlement papers taking their place. The revenue survey maps in Orissa were: 
thrown aside as next to uscless, and the Collector’s registers have been written up in 
accordance with the old survey papers. It may Le said that, seeing that the boundaries as 
given,in the old Settlement papers are familiar to all concerned, it would have been as well 
{0 keep to these boundaries, and not those laid down by the revenue survey records. Apart 
{fom the fact that a departure of this kind would require the special orders of Government, 
I am not prepared to recommend this arrangement. To separatcly demarcate and: traverse: 
each detached block detailed in the old settlement papers, would, in.my opinion, put 
Government t0 much useless expense, Not only would the cost of tho demarcation .be 
needlessly increased, but the cost of the traverse survey and stone-embedding. would be raised 
to three Or perbaps four times the sum it would cost if we ndbered to the revenue survey 
records. 

1 « If we demarcate cach separate village or detached block, in many cases consisting of 

afew acres, as detailed in the old Settlement papers, we should have to traverse over 16,184 
separate villages in Cuttack, and 3,784 in Puri; while if we adhere tO the revenue survey. 
records, the number Of villages to be traversed would be only 4, 138 in Cuttack and 1,430 in 
Pari. It will be scen that the amount of traverse work to be done would be reduced by one- 
fourth and the stone-embedding would also be reduced to one-eighth of the amount that would: 
bé necessary if we followed the old Settlement papers.” 
«tw Nieanwhile the practice oi the Survey Department varied ‘in different 
areas. In the Tangi Circle the tahsilalahidas found Witbin the exterior ambit of 
tho revenue survey village were treated as 50 many separate villages, a note being 
made ‘against the numbers in such tahsilalahidas that they were transferred to the 
village the name of which they bore and details as to area, &c., left blank. Jn Furi 
district we find from Mr. Walsh’s reports that the practice was to give independent 
serial: numbers to the. plots included in the tahsilalahidas and to prepare & separate 
khasra, £0 that each tahsilalahida was Practically treated as a separate village, but. 
without any necessity for reduplicating numbers. 


Some correspondence followed between the Survey and the Settlement 
Departments: and in his letter No. 682, dated the 5th December, 1891, Colonel 
Sandeman, the Deputy Superintendent of Survey then in charge of the Oritsa 
party, wrote :— | 

© “Tet us suppose there are two mauzas and in the latter there are two portions of A. 
The map of B will te numbered throughout and the fields in the portions which belong. to A. 
will find their proper places in the khosra of B in which their proprietary (sic) and the fact of 
their.being a portion of A will ke recorded. When the khatians of A end B are prepared, they 
wll be by rights omitted from B and find their places at the end of the khatian of A.” 


: With the modifcation that the separate khations prepared for the 
tahsilalahidas of A continued to be kept with the records of B, this order remained 
in force until the conclusion of the survey Operations, though it was variously 
interpreted. Generally the traverse took as their unit the existing “mauza” as 
pointed out by the villagers and plotted the village On a 4” scale. Comparison 
was .then made with the old 4” maps of the revenue survey, and whenever any 
differences appeared they were ordered to be noted for the information of the 
Settlement Department. Actually very few notes of such discrepancies appear to 
have been recorded. All tahsilalahidar blocks over 50 acres in area were: 
separately traversed, but not plotted separately. In 1693, at the instance of 
Mr. C. A. Radice, the Survey were asked to demarcate on their maps the 
boundaries of estates as being practically equivalent to tahsilalahidas, but the 
question being considered by the Director during his visit to Orissa in August 1893 
he recorded his opinion as follows :— 

“Mr. Radice is said tO have asked that boundaries of estates should be marked on the. 
maps. But estates ere often not compact. I do not think that this should -be attempted, 
It is enough to mark the tahstilalahida boundaries On the maps,” 

Accordingly the attempt to demarcate estates was abandoned, but there 
were many practical difficulties, and in spite of the repeated Orders {0 reconstruct 
the revenue survey villages it was often found impossible to do so. 

In 1893 a suggestion was made that in the case of large villages the unit 
of sarvey should be the hamlet, “Zolah” or “sah”. But Mr. Maude in his letter 
No. 10983 of 2Cth April, 1893 to the Director of Land Records reported that it was. 
‘t0o late to effect any change in the existing rulese As 2 matter of fact the Survey 
Department had in several cases made into separate villages the hamlets included. 
in‘one revenue survey village, as in the case Of mauka Bidyadharpur of Parganas: 
Bakbrabad now surveyed as three separate villages. . - 
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To explain the difficulty of following either the révenue survey or the 
records of the last settlement it is necessary to give some account of the term. 
village” as used in Orissa. 


From an early time there appears to have been confusion between the terms 
“mauza’”” meaning village, and “mahal” meaning estate. Each pargana originally 
Contained a certain number of taluks or estates and each village belonged to one or 
the other of these talugs. 


Then came divisions, sales, and other exchanges of lands, so that the 
proprietor of village A, of estate X, became possessed of lands iv village B, belonging 
estate Y, and for convenience collected rents from these lands along with those of 

lage A. 

In tha last settlement these lands were treated as forming part, not of 
estate X only, but of village A, and in the measurement papers of village B would 
be described as “tahsilalahida” or ‘“‘separate collection” lying in B, but belonging 
fo A and would be excluded from the area of village B as dakhilkharij lands, i-€-, 
lands transferred from B to A- Sometimes the amzns went further and measured 
such isolated plots (“dianchaks’”’) as part of the village to which they bad been 
transferred, the land finding its place in the Held book of A and being entirely 
omitted from that of B. In this case the settlement papers would not show the 
existence of the isolated plot in village Be Though it would appear in the revenue 
survey mape The same thing might happen within one estate also if the landlord’s 
agent or the tenure-holder who collected the rents of village A also collected those 
of certain lands in village B.. Again portions of villages might be alienated by sale 
or gift or become separate estates though not with the dignity of a taluk. The 
area of these lands would be excluded from that of the villages of the talug and each 
such portion would be a tahsilalahida, or a “dianchkak’”’, Often the Settlement 
Department lumped together a number of such portions and created of them one 
village, but this was by nO means always the case, * 


This is a general account of the origion of the revenue villages of Orissa, 
but the nomenclature was by no means always consistent and what appears to have 
been practically done was to follow the zamindars’ papers with all their 
inconvenience and inconsistencies. 


In the present settlement it was desired really to find the gram or village: 
locally known by one name and included within one periphery. 


This in most cases is shown in the rakbw jama-kharackh Or statement. 
of village areas prepared at the last settlement, in the Collector's mauzawar register 
and in the revenue survey maps. Jn the area statements however of both the last 
settlement and the revenue survey the unit for which details were given was the 
revenue village and sometimes the local village or gram was nob even mapped. In 
such cases the present survey followed the boundaries as pointed out by the villagers. 


To illustrate the confusion that was possible I have ‘given in Appendix D 
extracts from the records of village Ahyas, the most complicated that I have met. 
with, At the revenue survey the lands of 32 villages were mapped on one pheet. 
Appendix D reproduces the revenue survey area statement for a single one of these 
component villages. Appendix D 3 shows the same village as given in the Collector's 
mauzawar registers while Appendix D 4 is an abstract of what is known as 2 
tahsilalahida statement or comparative table of past and present areas of whole 
villages such as has now been prepared for every village in the Province. Jt will 
be seen that on the present survey sheets have been mapped the lands of 52 original 
villages mauzas now owing t0 division of estates shown as 111, and 40 tahsilalahidas. 
In the C register 296 taksilalahidas are shown, bub the pressnt records have been 
simplified by including most of them without any distinction in the villages shown 
in column 5 to which they appertain. Appendix D 1 shows a tahsilalahidw statement 
of a moderate egized village containing, according to the Collector’s mauzawar 
register, lands of ons taluk and a single tahsilulahida. 


411. The procedure for the writing of khewats is governed by Rule 9, 
Chapter VI. of the rules under the Bengal ‘lenancy 
Act which runs :— 

“(a) The proprietary khewat shall show the character and extent Of proprietary 
interests; and when {hero are large tenure-holders, the character and extent Of whose interests. 
may, in the opinion of the Revenue Officer, require it, such interests shall be recorded in &. 
similar form in addition t0 being recorded in the khatian,” 


Preparation of draft khewats. 
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*(b) The khewat of proprictary interests shallfirst be drawn up in accordance with tke: 
registers maintained by the Collector under the provision of the Land Registration 
Ac VII (B. C.) of 1876, As the record-writing proceeds the proprietary Khewat shall be 
corrected in accordance with the facts of possession.” 

For this purpose it was necessary to supply the Survey Department with 
copies or extracts from the Land registration Registers, and it appears that copies 
‘were indeed taken in May, 1891 but were mislaid, and ths amins took the Held. 
unprovided with any means of checking the land]ord’s statements. 

No khewats were prepared in the field in 1891 and the resulting inconveni- 
ence is well set forth in a report by Babu Chaku Lal Sifkar, one of the circle officers, 
which is here quoted :— 

“& The want Of a Khewat is causing much inconvenience, for Iam often in the dark ag 
{0 whether the mauza under survey is held under & temporary Or permanent lease, Or whether 
it forms part of & revenue free estate”, 

*“ 1 am therefore working entirely inthe dark as to the interests of the landlords and 
‘many subordinate tenure-holders in the tract under my jurisdiction. 1 have to trust entirely 
to ର information as I can gather from the landlord’s agents and Others in the 
mufasal”. 

In order to remove these difficulties, rules for the preparation of khewats 
were drawn up by Mr. Reily for the season of 1591-92, but the scheme broke 
down and the khowats were either prepared in recess by the Survey Department 
without the aid of the Settlement Officers, when they were generally little more 
than copies of the Collector’s registers, or they were written in the field at 
khanapuri or preliminary attestation, and were & record of mauzawdr possession 
without reference to the names of the persOns recognised by the Collector as 
Proprietors of the estate. The difficulties met with are set forth in the following 
extract from a letter, No. 678, dated 18th November, 1892, from the Daputy 
Superintendent of Survey to the Settlemsnt Officer :— 

“The:preparation of draft khewats is not ordinarily & duty of the Survey Department, 
and hitherto we have always been supplied with draft /:hewats before commencing khanapurie 
Tiast season, however, owing to the failure of the Settlement Department ia supplying these 
draft khewats, it was decided in April that the draft khewats should be prepared by the Survey 
Department for the remainder of the season. We were then (;. e., during last week Of April) 
supplied with blank forms of khewat Part I, and form 19 (khewat Part IV Tenure-holders), 
but no instructions as £0 their filling up, although asked for, were given. These forms were 
issued tothe khanapuri amins who prepared, the khewats ia the field. Copies of the Collectorate 


registers were not supplied till late and comparison head therefore to be made after the field 
season had closed. 

“Draft khewats Part I were supplied by the Settlement Dapartment, but as these were 
made out mahalwar they were useless to us in that form and had to be made out mauzawar. 
This was done in the case of such mauzas a8 we could identify on the mujmillt map, but the 
kharij-dakhil portions could not be traced. The mazuzas we could identify were sent out into 
the field and the kharij-dakhil portions are now being sent to the Assistant Settlement Officers 


to file with the mauzas tO which they belong. 


“The forms of khewat Part III were not received till after the close of the field 
season.” 

In the next season, 1892-93, draft Fhewats were prepared by the Settlement 
Department from the Collector’s general registers of revenue-paying and revenue- 
free land and were suppoeed to be attested at the time of khanapuri. khewats 50 
Prepared were however but little better than rough drafts, and in 1893 elaborate 
rules for the attestation of khewats were drawn up by Mr. Radice and approved by 
Mr. Maude, and with some modifications were eventually incorporated in the 
attestation rules printed in Appendix B-. 


The principle of the rules was that for each revenue-paying estate a khewat 
should be prepared based on the entries in the Collectors land registration register 
A, as corrected by the mutation register D. That no mutations Or corrections in 
the names or shares recorded in the Collectorate should be allowed save under the 
orders of the Assistant Settlement Officer, and that all such mutations should be 
to the Collector to enable him to take action under Act ( VII B. C. ) 
of 1876. | 


oe From this mahalwar khewat was to be extracted the miuzawar or village 
ewat-. 

There was a good deal of discussion as £0 the propar method of dealing with 
cases where, Owing t0 someprivate and unregistered arrangement, the proprietor- 
ship of the village differed from that of the whole estate, and as far back as 1893 
it was decided that as all the registered proprietors had under the Land 
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Registration and Tenancy acts the right to sue for and'recover rents, even in the 
villages in the sole possession of a single co-sharer, they must all be recorded; but 
that where the interests of the proprietors in & particular village were clearly 
proved to differ from that in the estate as a whole, a note should be made of the 
fact in the remarks column of the khewat. 


Unfortunately these orders came rather late and were not always under- 
stood, so that many of the khewats were records of ownership in the village only, 
while in every circle the mahlwar khewats were left sadly incomplete. 


Strenuous efforts were made at the time of settlement of rents to complete 
and correct all the £hewats, but it was found very difficult to procure the attendance 
of all the zamindars, and when if cams to taking kobuliyats for the payment of 
revenue so many mistakes were found that in December, 1897 after a conference 
with the Director of Land Records it was decided :— 


That the khewats framed at attestation should not be finally published. 


That at the time of taking kabuliyats the makalwisr khewats should ba 
finally corrected and the notes as to differences of possession in particular villages 
verified by the kabuliyat officer. 


That from these mahalwar khewats fresh village khewats should be 
prepared and after final publication in the village bound into the volume of the 
record of rights. It is hoped that by this means a maximum degree of accuracy 
may have been attained while still complying with the provisions of the law as to 
final publication. 

There have been many forms of khewat in use at different times, but under 
the last rule they will all, except in parts of the Puri District, be in & form which 
differs chiefly from that given in Appendix G of the Survey and Settlement Manual 
of 1895 in that area is divided into “‘Assessed”, “Unassessed” and not into 
“Cultivated,” “Uncultivated,” and that the mufassal assets of ths village and 
not the sadar jama of the estate are shown. ' 


Besides this khewat of revenue-paying estates, khewat Part I, three other 
.khewats are prescribed by the Survey and Settlement Manual and were prepared in 
the early years of the operations. 


Khewat Part II, is a khewat of revenue-free estates and under the instruc- 
tions originally issued by Mr. Reily should have been prepared from the Collector’s 
Land Register B, and corrected at the time of khanapurt. This, however, was not 
done, and in the attestation camps this khewat was generally discarded in favour of 
a Comparative statement of revenue-free lands. It continued however to bse copied 
from these statements umtil the visit of H. H. Sir Charles Elliott to Orissa in 
March, 1894, when, under his orders, it was discontinued, Full particulars 
regarding revenue-free lands are entered in the final records and have been finally 
published. 

Khewat Part III corresponds to the Land Registration Register B, Part IT, 
of lands occupied for public purposes. It was supposed to be prepared at the 
time of attestation and Assistant Settlement Officers were enjoined to take 
particular care in verifying the contents, It was not a convenient form and its 
‘preparation appears to have been abandoned in 1894, and the form is now rarely to 
be found in any record and has not been included in the record of rights. Full 
particulars regarding the lands occupied for publig purposes are howaver entered 
in the final records, and registers prepared for each department have been nade 
over to the Collectors and to the Departments concerned. 


The tenure-holders’ khewat was originally prepared in form-No. 19 of the 
‘Survey and Settlement Manual of 1888 for all mugtddams and other,proprietary 
“Fenure-holders. It was not however decided until 1893 who were to bs considered 
as proprietary tenure-holders and the form was by no msans always filled up even 
‘in villages where there were mugadams or sarbarhkars. In 1896 a form was devised 
for Orissa and was prepared for a good many villages at the stage of settlement of 
rents, but this in turn gave way to the form which wa; prepared at the time of 
settling revenue, revised when taking Xabuliyzts, and after final publication bound 
ap with the khatians in the volume of record of rights. 


412. The following figures taken from the returns of the Survey 
Outturn and cost of survey Department will show the annual progress and Cost 
-and record writing. of survey and of the Ahanapuri Or preliminary 
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writing of the record. They do not therefore show the cost of supervision by 
the officers of the Settlement Department, which was heavier in the later years 
owing to the greater number of Assistant Settlement Officers employed, but it is 
practically impossible to separate the charges on this account from those for 
attestation to which the whole amount is therefore debited:#::— 
413. The following is a statement by districts showing the progress of the 
major operations from the beginning :— 
AREA COMPLETED IN SQUARE MILES. 


Diet a 
Record-writing, Topographical! Survey 


DISTBICT, Survey year, Fraverse Survey. Cndastral Survey, with village boundaries 
¢ 1889-90 413 358 358 
| 1890-91 a oa 864 po 
: 1891-92 7 307 5 
Puri oo j 1892-93 ose PY coo oon 
1893-94 ooo 105† 105 eo 
{| 1894-95 198 Na i162 
¢ 1890-91 501 331 279 ¢ 
} 1891-92 1,286 1,453§ 1,164 
Cuttack ... 4 1892-98 ଛି 485 826 
! 1893-94 15 oP ର ଏ 
i 1894-95 646 5 5 661 
[ 1891-92 588 ଧି a oe 
1892-93 1,145 1,08 1,069 i 
Balasore ... “ 1893.94 649 664 
| 1891-95 190 3 n 190 
Total ... 5,528 B,141‡ 5,141} 1,013 
414. The amounts expended from 1889 to 1895 are as follows :— 
TOTAL SUMS EXPENDED. ee 
i Traverse Survey Cadnstral Survey our heads incluaog ¬ 
demarcation and ng re Record-writing. Survey with TOTAL, 
stone-embedding, boundarles,. 
Rs. Rs. Res. Rs. Rs. 
୮ 1890-91 ... 19,687 47,132 10,418 1,850 79,082 
| 1891-92 ... 9,758 83,696 9,453 18,529 66,436 
Puri... 3 1892-93 .. ; 4,998 3,454 776 9,228 
} 1898-94 ..  ... 3,032 3,261 Im 6,293 
{ 1894-95 ... 3,962 8336 510 4,708 9,54 
Total ... 38,407 89,224 27,091 20,868 1,70,585 
¢ 1890-91 .,. 22,888 834,682 9,399 3,548 70,017 
| 1891-92 ... 47,880 1, 10,666 39,980 15,286 2,13, 812 
Cuttack ... 3 1892-93 ... 3,794 59,427 76,567 1,871 1,41,159 
] 1898-94 ... 798 i 32,568 374 33,740 
i 1594-95 ... 18,953 6,277 814 6,219 27,263 
Total ... 88,818 ୧,11,0୦52 1,59,828 26,798 4,85,991. 
(¢ 1891-92 ,.. 17,740 i a ର 17,740 
Balasore \ 1892-93 ... 49,601 “ 79,992 38,728 47 1,683,368 
“** { 1898-94 ... 842 50,527 45,095 କଶି 96,465 
\ 1894-95 ... 3,828 9,991 3,920 1,767 19,501. 
Total ... 72,008 1,40,510 82,739 1,814 2,97,089 
GRAND TOTAL ... 1,94,226  4,40,786 2,69,158 49,475 9,58,645 


N. B.—In paragraph 622 the cost is returned at Rs, 9,43,091, but some ef the cost.in column 5 above 


was incurred in permanently-settled areas. 


De DO OOOO OOO EEL ON 


† Revision. 

$ 13 square miles of overlaps on Madras excluded, 
§ Of this 364 is revision. 

¥ See however Chapter XXV. 
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' 415. The following table shows the cost rates psr square mile in the 
three Districts. P.stands for Puri; C. for Cuttack; 
and B. for Balasore. 


COST RATES PER SQUARE MILE, 


Cost per square mile. 


—m—m ens AL gem ee ee engin mettre nai, 
For Travorse Survey. For Cadastral Survey, For Record-writing. BEMARKS, 
P. ଭିଡ 40-9 68-5 28-4 
1890-91 C. 42,7 ˆ 76°6 29-3 
LB. PT Nil pe ଛି 
Pe oe 58-4 109-8 30-7 
C. CLL 38-2 88-8 367 
1891-92 4 389 (a) 31°0 (a) (a) Revision survey 
I iq of 1878-79. 
Ue. 24.2 କି କଡ 
(Pp; ଶଶ 11-5 
| 434 (c) ବି 
1892-93 4 C. କଡ { 550 461 
| 56-0 (a) 38°5 (5) (b) Arrears. 
(UB. 47.1 68-8 34.6 
| P. ଶଶ aos 270 (6) (c) Temple 
lands, 
1893-94 0. 582 କି 290 (4) (d) The rate of 
] revision sur yey. 
UB. oon CCC 75-2 70.0 
(P. ରି 322 (6) ନ ae (e) Traverse 
1894-95 4 C. ର 21°6 (2) ର Survey 2” Scale. 
CB. ଶବ 20-1 (e) ଶଞ୍ଛ 6 


The total cost of the survey and record-writing varied from Rs. 137 
per square mile in Puri in 1890-91 to Rs. 199 per square mile in Puri in 1891-92. 

The high rate for cadastral survey in 1891-92 may be accounted for by 
the difficulty of getting any decent work out of the local patwaris and amins, and 
that of traverse partly by the difficult nature of the country. 
/ ) 416. Taking the years 1891-95 the mean annual cost. 
Comparison with other surveys. rates a Bihar work out to=— 

PEB SQUARE MLB 

Traverse, &c. 3 


Cadastral Survey 67 
Record-writing 68 
Total 168 


————_— 


For Orissa the average expenditure on these operations in the 5 years of 
1£90-95, during which the survey was in full swing, came to— 


Rs. 
Traverse, &c. 38 
Cadastral Survey 983 
Record-writing 56 
Total 187+ 


The greater cost in Orissa Way be said to be due almost entirely 0 the 
difference in the cadastral survey; ald this may be accounted for by the. 
acknowledged inferiority of the Uriya amin- 

Ee 


x In the purely temporarily-settled areas the cost works out to Rs 18] per square mile, see end of 
paragraph 623, 
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CHAPTER XVIF 
ATTESTATION. 


417. After the khanapurs or “filling up of the forms” the draft record had 
I £0 undergo the process known. as “attestation,” Or 
verification by a revenue Officer. Where the 
Ahanapurt has been good this would naturally be the simplest of all the stages of a 
Settlement under the Bengal ‘Tenancy Act. ‘Ihe revenue officer would Lave before 
‘him & complete record of the holdings in the village amd a statement of the rents 
claimed by the landlords if not by the tenants. It would only remain to read out 
to the tenants their khatians, to settle any disputes left over from khanapuri and to 
enter the rent and status. Indeed, in theory, the process should b3 one of almost 
mechanical monotony; but in Orissa the khanapuri of two-thirds of the Province 
was done while the rules as £0 forms and procedure were still in a state of flux. 


The survey with their huge camps had far outstripped the revenue officers, 
and records, framed, under different sets of rules, by admins whose natural parversity 
had been imperfectly checked, were found to be full of mistakes. 


Tenants, ignorant and apathetic, neither understood nor cared to under- 
stand our system of measurement, and could with difficulty be persuaded t0 take the 
trouble to attend the amin in order to point out their own fields. Landlords were, 

:as & rule, little better; many did not take ths trouble to file correct papers; others, 
while understanding the value of the settlement record, deliberately aftered their 
rent-rolls in the way they thought most advantageous {0 themselves. - With such a 
record, of which the only reliable portion was the map and the field area statement, 
.attestation, far from being simple, became the most important and difficult process 
of the whole Settlement. 

418, Attestation began first in the Circle of Rahang, Serai, and Chaubiskud 
under rules framed by the first Settlement Officer, 
Mr. A. K. Ray, working under Act VIII (B. OC.) of 
1879 and the Settlement Regulations. 

The main features of the system were— 


(a) The despatch to each village of & muharrir to do the preliminary 
attestation of the record before ths visit of the Assistant 
Settlement Officer. 

(5) The visit of the Assistant Settlement Officer to the village and the 
reading out of the Rhatians, in his presence, to the landlords and 
tenants. 


“The main defects of his system are summed up by Mr. Walsh as being— 


(1) The insufficient number of attestation muharrirs employed at a time - 

(2) The delivery to one muharrir of the records of several villages. 

(3) The absence of & proper inspecting staff. 

(4) The omission to distribute “parcha slips.” 

(5) ‘The incompleteness of the instructions to attestation mukarrirs- 

(6) The incompleteness of the forms handed over to the muhkarrir to be 

filled up in the village. 
(7) The omission to take on the khatians the signature of ths parties. 
419. After the appointment of Mr. Reily as Settlement Officer, detailed 

‘Mr. Reily’s rules. rules for attestation under the Tenancy Act 

Nu | were drawn up and submitted to the Director and 
Commissioner, and in July, 1891 we find the following description of the 
procedure :— 

“They (the Assistant Settlement Officers) test the kh ; ag it is bei 
Survey Department. , Afterwards, when the of Le be Be 
Department, the following procedure is adopted : 

“Notice is given in the village that attestation work will be begun on a& date not less 
than ten days from the date of notice, _ An attestation muharrir is then sent £0 the village, 
who reads out to the raiyats and zamindars, or their representatives, all tha entries in $he 
khasra and khatians as made by the Survey Officers. When these entries are disputed, the 
mnuharrir makes Out a list of such disputes ; and if the dispute is due £0 & manifest error which 


Introduction. 


Attestation in 1890-91. 
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‘is admitted by both parties he notes the fact in the dispute lish. When h3 his completed the 
attestation in this way, the muharrir reports to the Assistant Sattlement Officer, who then 

.gives the dispute list to the kanungo &ud desputes him £9 th3 villyge with ins5ractions £0 arrange 
the disputes if he can. 

“The Xkanungo returns the lists showing what he has done towards arranging the 
disputes. The Assistant Settlement Officer next goes himself to the village, He assembles the 
ra&iyats and zamindars or their agonts and reads Over the entries which are not disputed, then 
fakes up those which have been disputed but arranged by the attestation muharrir and 
Zanungos, and finally enquires into points still in dispute and comes tO & summary finding upon 
them. He then, in Or near the village, enters in the Ahatians the status of the tenants 
ascertained by him3elf, and the total amount of each tenant’s rent, and he records the rate of 
rent as stated by the parties where there is & rate.” 

Mr. Sen, then Assistant Settlement Officsr of the Tangi Circle, reported 
that the Rhanapuri was so incorrect that he found it necsssary for ths attestation 
muharrir to go over every field again with the Ahasra and also to distribute fresh 
parchas, and Mr. Walsh in ths Serai, Rahang, and Chiubiskud Circles made # 
similar Check. 

420, During the season of 1891-92 the several circle officers drew up detailed 
instructions based generally on Mr. F'inucane’s note, 
but greatly differentiated to meet local necessities. 
The most complete of these appear {0 be the rules in force in Mr. Baroda Charan 
Mitra’s circle, which were approved by Mr. Reily and printed by the Director in 
October, 1892. They are typical of the procedure in those circles in which the 
khanapurt had been completed before the year of 1892 the salient features of the 

system being— 
(1) Every circle was divided up into a number of groups of villages each 
in the charge of & munsarim, 


(2) Under each munsarim were employed & number of attestation 
muharrirs, as a rule one for every ordinary village and two more 
for larger villages. 

(3) The attestation muharrir, was before beginning his work, provided 
with that— 

(a) The khasra, khatian and map. 
(8) po in duplicate already filled up by thika muharrirs in this 
office. 
(¢) Lakhiraj,tankt minha, etc., statements for which the columns 
regarding the last Settlement had been previously filled in from 
the old records by thika muharrirs. 


(4) The attestation muharrir on arriving in the village distributed the 
parchas 0 the tenureho]ders and raiyats. 


(5) He then attested the record by reading over and explaining khatidns 
in the village, filling up at the same time the columns of rent and 
rights. Where necessary he visited the field with the parties after 
his day’s wOrk in the village. 


{6) All mistakes were entered by him in the badar fard, or mistake 
list. 

(7) If there were no disputes, the attestation was completed by taking 
the signatures of the parties to the badar corrections amd 
‘parchas, and in most circles by correcting the khatian. 


.(8) Disputes were entered in the badar fard- If amicably decided 
with the assistance of the. attestation muharrir, the parties and 
he himself signed the badar and the parchkas- If not so decided, 
the signature columns of the bada7 remained blank and the parchas 
were left unsigned. 

(9) The munserim inspected the work of the attestation mukarrir and 
endeavoured to bring about an amicable settlement of those 
disputesthe attestation muharrters could not deal with. He 
treated the disputes in the same manner as the mukarrsir. 


(10) Ab the time of preliminary attestation the muharrir filled up the 
blank columns of the lakhiraj, etc., statements. i 


(11) He also attested the khewat, entering the disputes in the badar 
fard. 


Attestation in 1891-92. 


. 
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(12) When the prelimivary attestation of & group of villages was 
completed the final attestation was performed by the Assistant 
Settlement Officer at a convenient centre. He employed, where 
possible, as his myharrirs the men who had performed the 
preliminary attestation ; this was understood to form part of their 
duties- When this was impossible, each Assistant Settlement 
Officer made his own arrangement for appointing men and dividing 
the 12 annas per hundred numbers, which was the rate sanctioned 
{or each village. 

(18) The khatians were read over to the raiyats whose signatures are 
taken on the bottom of the page. The khatian was also signed by 
the landlords and tenure- holders. 

(14) The Assistant Settlement Officer decided summarily disputes still 
outstanding and examined and initialled each page of the khatian. 
The khatians were corrected according to his decision, 

{15) He examined and initialled the entries of the dakhiraj, etc.. 
statements. 

(16) He finally attested the khewat. 

(17) In most circles adhai-jama-fards (statements of collections) were: 
prepared. in some at the time of preliminary and in others at the 
time of Enal attestation. 


Defects of the rules of 1892. 421, The main defects Of the system appear to: 
have been :— 
(a) The isolation of muharrirs in villages where no effective supervision 
was possible, 


(5) The absence of a gazetted officer before whom Objections could at. 
any time be preferred. 


(c) The payment of muharrirs at contract rates. 


I Mr. Mitra was of opinion that with the procedure described, he could’ 
efficiently attest 3,000 fields in a day or 3rds of a lakh in a month+ Subsequent 
experience ‘has shown euch an outturn £0 be absolutely incompatible with good 
work, even with all the records already written in the correct form, which was not. 
always the case in the early attestation, and in a subsequent paragraph will be 
found an account of the disastrous results of thus forcing the pace- 


422. In the khanapurt of 1592 an attempt had been made, notably in the 

ନ Gope Circle, to do away with the stage of 

Systems of Aventis oF preliminary attestatione The khanapwuri officer 

visited the village: from time to time while khanapuri was proceeding, disposed of. 
all disputes, and entered rents and status. 


As soon as the khasra was complete, and while the Survey officers were 
still on the ground, the A gsistant Settlement Officer visited the village, asked each 
raiyat his rental and status and took his signature to the khatian- This was the 
final attestation, and we find r€écords finally attested in this manner before the 
areas had been entered in the khatian or before the Parchas had been distributed 
and even in one or £wo instances in the absence Of a2 map. ? 


This was clearly not a success, and in September, 1892, the Settlement 
Officers proposed that the Survey Department should prepare only a map and an 
area statement leaving. the khanapurit to the Settlement Department. This 
proposal was considered impracticable and a compromise was effected by which 
the khanapuri was to be done under the joint supervision of the two departments, 


the Survey being responsible for the map and the Settlement for the other 
records. 


Khanapurt being complete, the records were atonce gent to the Survey 
office where areas were extracted and entered. 


The records were then returned with a trace of the map to the circle 
officer, who grouped the villages together and issued & proclamation calling upon 
all concerned to attend before him at convenient centres distant not more than. 
three miles from any village of the group. | 


¥ Paragraph 435. 
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As such centre the parchas were explained to the tenants and the areas. 
entered in them, if this had not been already dons by the camp office. The 
signatures of landlords and tenants having been secured and all objections disposed 
of, the Assistant Settlement Officer attested the rent and status which had been 
already entered at khanapurt. The records were then returned to the Survey 
Department for correction of the trace according to the orders on the dispute list 
and for the compilation of statistice. 


423. The rules were still very incomplete and nearly all details were left 
to the circle officers, who drew up Jong and elaborate 
instructions which were submitted to the Settlement 
Officer for his approval- From these Mr. Maude compiled very complete 
instructions for the season of 1893-94. 


Attestation of 1893-96. 


The salient features of the system then adopted were :— 
(a) The periodical inspection of the records by ths revenue officer 
while khanapuri was in progress. 
(6) The examination of thes records for the detection of serious 
errors before they were taken over from the Survey camp. 
(c) Ths preliminary attestation of the records by a muharrir in ths 
circle officer's camp. 
(d) The comparison of present entries with the figures in the records 
of the last settlement. 
(6) Ths disposal of all disputes and the correction of the record 
before final attestation- 
(/) The reading out before the Assistant Settlement Officer of the— 
(1) Name of landlord. 
(2) Number of fields. 
(3) Number of kitas. 
(4) Area. 
(5) Rental as stated by landlord. 
(6) Rental as stated by tenant, 


(9) The summary decision by the Assistant Settlement Officer of 
the rent and status of the holding. 

(k\ The return of records to the Survey camp for extraction of 
statistics and correction of the original map. 

Corrections in the rules continued to be made during the whole of the 
year 1894 chiefly with a view to the economy of labour, The rules were finally 
revised in 1895, and are printed as Appendix B to this report. 

424. Unfortunately nearly all the attestation of the Province had been 
completed . before the promulgation of these 
orders. 

The following table shows year by year the number of records attested in 
each of the three districts— 


Progress in Attestation. 


YEAR... Cuttack. Puri. Balasore. 
1890-91 69 278 il. 
1891-92 1,282 1,613 Nil. 
1892-93 963 62 511 
1893-94 564 1 620 
1894-95 1,356 28 1,800 
1895-96 670 120 686 

Total «~~ 4904 2,097 3,607 


A ce —— ee s—— ee ee 


Total number of records 
fo be attested .... 4,876 2,109 3,607 


ee ——— ee ne ———————— 


The figures are only approximately correct, as it has been found impossible 
{to reconcile the returns of different years, which being added together, give in 
Cuttack a total of more villages attested than there are in the district, Figures in 
Balasore have been adjusted; in Cuttack probably some villages ate shown twice, 
having been twice attested; in Puri a few village records hav been amalgamated, 


72 
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425. The wording of the former rules framed by Government required the 
Assistant Settlement Officer to be in or near the 
village at the time of attestation of the record and 
settlement of rents, and at first muharrirs were actually deputed to the villages to 
do the preliminary attestation ; but when this had been accomplished the Assistant 
Settlement Officer, instead Of going to the village himself and reading out the 
Khatians on the spot, generally summoned the tenants to his camp for ths purpose 
of finally attesting the record. Both in Orissa and elsewhere it was found that the 
attempt to do attestation in each and every village led to waste of time and 
supervising power and in a revenue circular issued by the Board in 1893 it was 
laid down that the tenants might be made to attend a camp distant not more than 
three miles from the furthest limit of their village, objections being as far as possible 
disposed of in the village and onthe spot, This necessitated a careful arrangement 
of circles and a strict adherence £0 programmes, and it was at one time the practice 
for the attesting officers to open branch camps two or three miles away from their 
centre, at which outlying villages were attested. ‘The camps were in charge of 3 
head muhkdrrtr and were visited periodically by the Assistant Settlement Officer for 
the purpose of disposing of disputes and for final attestatione These camps however 
Jed {0 a waste of time and were difficult to supervise properly, and their opening was. 
accordingly discouraged and eventually forbidden save for very special reasOns. 
The same rule applied to fair rent camps and was generally observed. 


426. In the Khasra the arrangement of fields was purely geographical and 
presented no difficulty once the map of the villace 
had been prepared, At first some doubt was felt a 3 
to whether * tahsilalahidas should be treated as separate villages and alloted 
separate Khasras, but it was eventually decided that one Khoasra only should be 
prepared with a single set of serial numbers running geogzraphically from the 
north-west to south-east Corner. 


427. The unit of the Khatian is the parcel or parcels of land held by as 
tenant or group of tenants in & village as & single 
tenancy, and it is therefore necessary to prepare a 
separate Khatian for every tenure-holder, raiyat, and under-raiyat in each estate in 
a village, and for the lands held in direct possession by each separate group of 
proprietors and tenure-holders; and if a cultivator holds lands in more than one 
share of a partitioned estate or tenure, a separate Khatian for his holding in each 
such share. 


This is the rule laid down in the Survey and Settlement Manual and its 
applicability to Orissa appears to have been recognised from the very beginning of 
she work; but the principle was not at first carried to its logical conclusion that 
‘Only the lands of & single tenancy should be entered in any one Khatian, and that 
for every separate status separate Khatians should be prepared. 


This appears indeed to have been the intention of Mr. Reily, but while 
Khanapuri amins were ab ‘olutely forbidden to record status it was impossible for 
them to excerpt Khatians by classes. In the Khanapurts rules of March, 1892, it 
was laid down that “the slips for tenure and under-tenure holders will be separated 
by the Khanapwrs officer from raiyats’ Khatians after determination of each tenant’s 
status and will be separately filed.” This rule was unworkable, the amount of labour 
involved being equivalent to the personal khanapuri by the revenue officer of the 
village. These rules went, however, still further and: directed that if 2 raiyat held 
jands under numerous petty landlords in a village, one khatian for the whole would 


suffice. This rule accounts for much of the confusion to be found in the records 
of that period. 


In the records prepared in the season of 1890-91, the confusion appears to 
bave been worse; we find from the reports of th3 Assistant Settlement Officers 
that revenue-free, resumed, and raiyati Jands were not infrequently found in the 
same khatian, necessitating the complete re-arrangement of th3 khatians and a 
great deal of re-copying. For example in the Rahang circle the number of 
khatians was increased during attestation from 18,035 to 16,079, and in all the 
circles. of Puri, and the Tanghi Circle of Cuttack, the Assistant Settlement 
Officers thought it desirable to re-copy & very large percentage of the khatians. 


a er er rr i 
‘4 Vide Cap. XV1, Paragraph 410. 


Attestation centres, 


Arrangement and division of Khasra. 


Arrangement and Division of Khatians. 
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OS po the visit of th3 Director in September, 1892 tht d2 inita 
ର : passed as to tha arrangement and division of the khatians, status by 
5catus. ne rules then fram3d hava basen added to since, but differed but little from 
those in Rule 68 of Appandix B, Part III. to this report. For the purpose of 
settlement of rents this arrangemant was subsequently modified,# bub ths principle 
remains the same, viz. that th3 arrangement of a volume is first by estates or 
‘tahsilalahidas, within each estate by separate groups of landlords, within each 
such group by status, and within each status, and alphabetical arrangement Of 
tenants. In his insp2action note of 1894 His Honour Sir Charles Elliot recorded 
his opinion that t00 much pains was being taken 0 separate statuses, and & long 
correspondence was star ted which led to a final settlement Of ths question. 


Jn a note written in December, 1894, Mr. R. Nathan made the following 
observations on the khatian writing and £747 writting :— 
“There are three possible courses — 
“(1) To prepare separate khatians fOr separate classes Of interests. 


“(1i) To enter different classes of intarests in the sam3 Ahatian, bat £0 place 
togother the plots belonging to each separate interest, and £0 arrange 
the various tenures in a regular sequence in the khatian page, 


“{iji) To enter diflerent classes of interests in the same khatian taking nO heed 
in the sequence of the plots as to the class Of interest to which each 
plot belongs, 

(3) The third of these systems is the least satisfactory. In addition to the points 
noted in paragraph 4, the following disadvantages would arise: Toe khatian would present 
:@ confused picture both to the raiyat and the attesting Officer and clerks. This would entail 
loss of time both at preliminary and final attestation. To explain the khatian to the raiyat it 
would be necessary £0 take out the areas included in the different classes Of tenure, and maka 
sure that he realised the piots included in each. If from the first there has been a separate 
.khatian and parcha, this would be unnecessary. As Mr. Maude points out, the want of clearness 

in the khatian would open the way {0 errors that might otherwise be avoided. It would also 
be necessary to further confuse the khatian by entering different classes Of rents. The 
present /khatian forms are nOt arranged for this. The Ahatian would require & further 
attestation: & status column would have to be substituted for the single status space, Finally, 
when it cama to preparing the Zir¢j, more time would, I think, be spent in separating Out the 
interest than would have been necessary had the separation been performed in the first 
.instance. 

«(4) With regard to the first two methods, the separate khatian system has the 
.following advantages :— 

¢ (i) Greater facility in the preparation of the tirij, 

«(1i) A valuable use of the fZirij is an index list. Mr. Maude points out this 
important 21d tO attestation would be lost if the Ziri7 was not arranged 
in the same manner as the /khatians, 

*“(jii) I would be necessary £0 avoid the difficulties indicated in paragraph 83 to 
complete the khatian by totalling the area held under each class Of 
tenure. Again a rent and & status column would be required for the 
entries relating to each class of tenure. 

“(iv) It is convenient at final attestation to take up each class of tenure in turn. 
The same classes of questions and references are apt tO arise in consider- 
ing the different Xhatians regarding one class of interest, and it is 
convenient £0 dispose of them before going on to the consideration Of 
another class. | 

<(5) The special advantage of the second and third methods is the saving of space 
:and reduction in the bulk of the record, which tends to become unwieldy. I do not think 
‘that this advantage is sufficient to counterbalance the difficulties nOted in paragraph 3 and 4. 
If the final record is prepared in the form of & Jamaband: roll the saving of space would not 
‘be very great.” 

On this the Director of Land Records expressed a doubt as to the 
practicability of such a division as Mr. Nathan recommended, especially in respect 
.of thant and paht telds, and Mr. Nathan explained that he did not propose to have 
separate khatians for thani and pahi or minha holdings, but that bazyafti and 
similar tenures and the service tenures Ought not to be entered on the same 


khatian with raiyati lands. 

Mr. Nathan at the conference ‘of 1894 expressed his conviotion 
that the arrangement under which raiyats of bazyaftidars and kamildarg 
‘came before raiyats holding under proprietors and p3rmanent t2nuree 
holders was sound, as it was Convenient at the time of attestation tO take up the 
raiyats of these persons at the same time that their own khatians were attested. 
At the time of settlement of rents it was however necessary to bring together 


¥ Cap XX, Paragraph 489 and Appendix Cc. 
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first all tenants paying rent directly to the proprietor; secondly, all lanis valusd 
for revenue only or unassessed; thirdly, tenants paying to classes 1 and 2, and rents 
were not included in the assets of the estate. The order of the khatians laid down 
in Rule 68, Cap. IV., App- B, Part.11I was therefore modified to this extent. 

All the Orissa officers consulted strongly deprecated the proposal to keep. 
bazyafti, bahali, jagir, and raiyati Jands in one khatian form. and the Director 
expressed his opinion that on this point the unanimous opinion of the Orissa 
officers should be accopted. 

It was agreed in conference at Tangi ou the iGth December 1894 that 
it was necessary to distinguish in the khatians and in the Jjamabandi between 
thant and pahi Jands, and that the word “thani” or “pahi” should be. entered 
against each plot in the khatians so far as information Can be obtained; but it was 
thought unnecessary to have separate khatians for thant and paht lands, 


These rules were adopted and continued in force to ihe end of work, but it 
was found by experience that at the time of settlement of fair rents, and still more 
at the stage of compilation, it was an advantage to have separate khatians for 
thani amd for pahi lands, and at re-attestation every separate class was where 
possible given a separate set of khatians. 


428. The “entry of rent and status!’ has been already discussed under 
Entry of rent and Status. the head of khanapuri.+ 


The rules required that both entries should be made or attested by the 
revenue cfiicer himself, but in practice the entry of status was almost always :- 
made either by the amin at the time of khanapuri or by a muharrir in the 
attestation camp, and was rcad out to the raiyat in the presence ofthe Assistant 
Settlement Cfficer, who, if no objection was raised, attested the entry with his 
signature. Similarly inthe case of rents the statements of both landlord and 
tenant were entered by the amin or muharrir, who if the statements agreed filled 
vp also the column for rent as arcertained by the Assistant Settlement Officer. 
The entry thus made was read out in the presence of the Assistant Settlement 
Officer to the assembled tenants and attested. If there was any dispute as to the 
amount, ib was summarily decided by the Assistant Settlement Officer and the 
a at once made and attested, no record being kept of the grounds Of the 
finding. 

® 429. Division of a raiyat’s holding without the consent of the landlord is 
invalid alike under Act X. of 1859 and Act VIII 
of 1885, nor are landlords in Orissa bound b 
custom to recognise any such partition. In the case of Dbazyafti and kharida: 
Jjamabandi holdings, indeed, to which a quasi-proprictary right attaches, the whole - 
or any portion may by custom, be alienated, but even in respect of these lands 
many zamindars have successfully insisted on the payment of a premium or ‘salami.’ ° 


Jn epite, however, of law and custom it was found that raiyats had very 
commonly alienated portions of a holding and rill more often had made a de facto 
division among themselves, the zamindar’s papers continuing to show the original 
raiyat and his holding only. 

Payments for rent were credited as made by so and so on account of the: 
Original holding. 

Necessarily. when the amin was preparing the khasra and khatian in the 
village the name first given him was that of the man in possession. The original 
rules of 1893-94 required that he should Compare such name with the lists of 
tenants supplied by the landlord and make entries according to the following rules:- 

“In the case of partitions of holding by mutual consent, which have not been recorded’ 


in the jamabond: papers, the name of the tenant given in the lists of tenants furnished by the 


landlord should be entered first, and the names Of cOo-sharers after, as joint tenants, land a 
remark may be made that partition bas not been recorded by the landlord. ' 


“If ijn any case the tenure or under-tenure is held by more than one person, and such. 
persons have privately divided the lands comprised inthe tenure or under-tenure among 
themeelves, and the division is nOt recorded in the Jandlord’s sheriste, then in the remarks 
column against tbe plot in question should be entered ‘dakhal tenure-holder so and so,’ the 
name to be entered beirg that of the tenurc-holder who is in direct. exclusive possession of 
the plot in question, and to whom alone the person in possession pays the rent of such land.” 

re i EB Dr rs 


Division of Holdinge. 


* See Rule 28, Appendix C, Part 1. 
† Cap. XVI, Parsgraphs 403 and 404, 
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I Subsequently these rules were withdrawn and the practice was to enter as 
Talyat the person found in possession, but the rental was not divided, the former 
area and the whole rent being entered in the khatian representing the original 
holding, while in the khatians of the new holdings formed by the partition a note 


made that the rent was barati, i. e., included in the rent ofth eafore-mentioned 
(0) 1nge 


When, however, it became necessary to settle rents the rule was that a2 
rent must be settled for every holding to which a separate khatian had been 
assigned. and thus the imperfect partitions recorded at attestation have in the new 
settlement been completed- The tenants showed a strong desire to avail themselves 
of the settlement proceedings to have partitions made of their holdings, but this 
tendency was discouraged as far as possible by insisting on the consent of the 
landlord being obtained, and refusing to accept obviously in convenient divisions. 
Only one zamindar, the proprietor of the large estate Of Utikan, made any serious. 
protest against this division of rents and holdings, and he did not long press his 
objections. 


_On the whole zamindars were very apathetic in regard to this matter; 
their objections were not so much to the subdivision of the holdings and apportionment 
of the rents as to the lose of salami or fees payable on mutation and division. 


430. In the records of the last settlement were to be found for every 
Comparative stotements—Le khiraj Bahal, Village and every estate not only totals of the 
Jagir, Minha, Bazyafti and Nijjot. area and rent of every class of land and holding, 
but details of evcry holding in which there were raiyats having rights superior. to 
those of the ordinary pahi-raiyat, or tenant-at-will as he then was. 


The most important classes were :— (1) Lakhiraj Bahal, or confirmed. 
revenue free grants. (2%) The Bazyafti, or resumed revenue-free grants. (3) The 
Jagirs or service grants. (4) Minha, or land, generally homestead. held without 
rent but included in a rent-paying holding. (5) Proprietor’s private lands. 


For each and every one of these, statements were prepared showing the 
entries as they stood at the last settlement and the present claimants and areas 
claimed“ The statements. were certainly useful as a check, and those of 
revenue-free and jagir lands were almost indispensable to a correct record, but 
they took up time. In 1694 Sir Charles Elliott recorded his opinion that time 
was ‘being wasted on their preparation, and accordingly the bazyafti statement. 
was discontinued, and the Jakhiraj statement allowed to take the place of the 
khewat of revenue-free ]ands. 


The other statements, however, continued to be prepared until 1896, when 
all except that of revenue-free lands were stopped. 


This last showed the entry in the zuidad or report of the last settlement, 
the entry in the Collector's general register of revenue-free estates, and the facts 
found on the ground, and it continued to be attested and corrected till the end of 
the work. It was required for .the resumption by consent of areas in excess of 
revenue-free grants. 


431. The question of the entries to be made in the khatian having been 

Entry in Khatione, T2ISed at the time of Mr. Finucane’s visit to 

y atians. Orissa in February 1692, it was found that the 

existing form contained many superfluous and useless columns, and the following 
declaration of the guiding principle was made by the Director :— 


Incidents of Tenures. 


“ Nothing should be entered cn the ‰hatians which is not necessary for the raiyats 
and lardlords to have in the extracts of the records to be subsequently made Over to them. 
The khatian is the ‘reccrd’ which bas to ke published. Every entry in the Akhatian as 
published may be mado the subject of & dispute which may have tO be decided as a suit.” 


Notwithstanding this declaration and the fact that the form of khatian was 
remodelled, it continued to be the practice to record the name of the crop grown, 
but nearly all the special incidents of particular tenancies were Omitted, thosa 
entered being generally— 

(@) Rights of user by the public. 
(5) Conditions on which service tenures were held. 
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In the record as finally revised and published in the seasons of 1896-97 the 
following entries were made in the remarks column of the khatian in addition t0 
that of status:— 

(a) Right of thani and bazyafti raiyats, etc., to hold at a fixed rent for 
the term of settlement. 

(5) Rights of purchaser of an estate at an auction sale £0 assess to rent 
invalid rent free grants. 

(c) Rights of the public to the fres use of grazing and cremation 
grounds and other reserved lands, 

(4) The fact that the extra trent for a “special crop” grown in & 
certain field was only payable so long as that crop was grown. 

(6) Liability of certain rents for river-side lands £0 annual variation. 

(/) Right of fishery in rivers entered in the proprietors khatian. 

It was agreed at a conference held by Mr. W. C. Macpherson with the local 
officers in August 1597 that entries (a), (c), (e) and (/) Were properly made owing 
to the revision of the rule, entry (J) had already ceased to be necessary, and with 
the orders to settle rents for all rent-free tenancies which came into force from 
January 1598, entry (4) ceased to be of any use. 


In the estate of Madhupur the terms on which certain Debottar g rants 
were held were at the instance of the proprietor recorded, but such entries are not 
usual. 

432. Whenever a landlord or tenant Objected to any entry in the records, 2 
Objections at the time of attestation, 20 Was made by the attestation mutharrir on & 

3 * list, the “badar fard”, showing the name of the 
objecter and of the other party, if any, the fields in dispute and the nature of the 
Objection, and no correction of the record was made nor was the khatian signed 
until the Assistant Settlement Officer had passed order; on the objection. Obvious 
mistakes in which both landlord and tenant were agreed as to the correction to be 
made w ere, how ever, at first disposed of by the muharrir or munsarim and the records 
corrected, subject only to the confirmation Of the Assistant Settlement Officer; and. 
even under the later and more accurate methods of attestation ib was Customary 
{0 enter on a separate list corrections agreed upon by both parties; taking their 
signature in token of acquiescence. The Assistant Settlement Officer even in such 
cases generally called up the parties and asked whether they really agreed to the 
change before signing the order, and might exercise his discretion in declining £0 
allow mutations in cases of suspected collusion. 


A good deal of difference of opinion prevailed as to the best form of entry 
in these disputes lists. Many of the best and most careful attestation officers 
preferred that the muharrir should enter nothing beyond the numbers of the fields 
amd the names of the parties, while on the other hand it has been pointed Out that 
if the substance of the dispute is nob recorded it is necessary to write a long order 
to prevent the risk of mistake. The balance appears to Mr. Webster entirely in 
favour of an accurate tecord of the nature of tha dispute. It enables the 
Assistant Settlement Officer to see at once what it is hshxs to find out, and 
without it he may have to listen t0 a long rambling story before he catches the 
drift of the dispute. It takes up some of th3 muharrir’s time, but this is much 
less valuable than that of the Assistant Settlement Officer, and at the same time 
it is of great assistance to the nuharrir, who has tO interpret an extremsly brief 
order nob always very accurately worded. 


It must, however, be added that muharrirs, unless ths supervision be very 
strict, exact money by their version of the disputs and waste an enormous amount 
of time in the mere effort of literary composition and in making fair Copies. 
Moreover an over-worked or unconscientious Assistant Settlement Officer may not 
make independent inquiries or go behind the muharrir’s version. On the whole 
I prefer to have a record only of the khasra numbers and th3 names of the parties 
to the dispute. 

Parties were also entitled to file petitions of objection without affixine 
any court-fee stamp. These were decided in the same way as the badars or 
objections recorded by the muharrir. 


433. During preliminary attestation ths muharrir was required to obtain, 


if this had not been already done, th3 signature of 
Signing of Khatians. both landlord and tenant to every khatian, and to 
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‘sign it himself in token of its having baen duly read out and explained. The 
Assistant Settlement Officer at the time of final attestation was further required 
to initial the entries of rent and status. 


This should have provided an ample safe guard against defective or 
careless attestation, but unfortunately in th3 early days of attestation many 
.khatians were passed by muharrirs without ths signatures of th3 parties, and tha 
final attestation was done by stamping with & facsimile seal, This use of seals is 
& great saving in mechanical labour, and could huve.done no harm if ths Assistant 
Settlement Officer never allcwed the khatian to be stamped until every one had 
been read out and every objection disposed of. I am afraid however that this was 
not always the case, and the seal often meant very little. 


After the rules of 1893-94 were framed, the use of facsimile seals was 
discontinued in most circles. 

The original rule as t0 the initialling of corrections was that it should be 
done by the muharrir or munsarim, ths idea being that wh3re thsre were many 
corrections the record should then be fair copied. In th3 rules of 1893-94 the 
Assistant Settlement Officer was required to himsalf initial every correction in the 
khatian and khasra. The rule was subsequently rescinded as regard ths khasra, 
but the Assistant Settlement Officer continued to be responsible for the attestation 
of all mistakes in the khatian. In practics, however, only corrections of rent and 
status were initialled by the Assistant Settlement Officer, all oth3rs being ch3cked 
and initialled by a head mutharrir, 


434. After attestation, records were returned to the Survey Department, 
Completion of record by who entered tha totals of the area columns of - 
Survey Department. the khasra in a form known as th3 milan khasra 

or a shorter form known as the mot khasra amd prepared a statemsnt of cropped 
areas, they also corrected th3 original sheet map and its traces, and corrected the 
khasra in accordance with the reports of the amins attached to the attestation 
camp for the formition of new tields or division of old onss. 

In 1894 the preparation of statistics after attestation was transferred 
from the Survey to the Settlement Department, and in 1895, th3 survey being 
complete the corrections of traces and khasras were made entirely in the 
Settlement camp. 

435. In January 1893 the examination by Mr. Baroda Churn Mitra of & 
number of records of the Serai and Chiyubiskud, 
Rabhang, Kodhar, and Gop Circles of Puri 
disclosed so many errors and omissions in the attestation that it was held to bs 
necessary to completety revise the attestation before beginning the settlem3nt of 
fair rents- . 

The nature of the errors brought to light was very various, but the 
following is a list of the most prominent defects of the early work :=—= 

(1) The inclusion in one and the same khatian of lands held under 
different proprietors, 

(2) The omission to ascertain the existing rent of a holding 

(8) The omission to give effect to oders on fhe dispute lists. 

(4) The postponement of petitions for future disposal. 

(5) The absence of the Assistant Settlement Officers signature on the 
records. 

(6) The absence of any record of the attestation proceedings. 

(7) The confusion of status; revenus-free and revenue-paying lands, 
paying fixed and variable rents, all being entered in one khatian. 

(8) Failure to demarcate and prepare separate Ahatians for 
tahsilalahidas. 

There has been much controversial discussion as {0 the cause of and 
responsibility for these defects. It appears t0 me that th3 state of the records 
may chiefly be attributed to the bad khanapuri, the inexpsrience of officers and 
the praise awarded to large outturns. The khatian forms were not suitable. The 
postponement of correction of records by vernacular-knowing muhbarrirs according 
{0 orders passed in English from the field season to recess was also & great source 
of error, 


Tho re-attestation in Puri and Cuttack. 
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Be this as it may, the result was that practically all the records of the. 
Puri District ant so much of Cuttack as had been attested before the middle of 
1893 had to be re-attested for revised. The work was begun in both Districts in. 
1895-96 and half-way through the season special rules were framed to simplify and 
expedite it; much of the elaborate Comparison of last settlement areas and rents 
that characterised the attestation of 1894-95 being stopped, and simple directions. 
given for the utilisation of the old forms in place of re-copying. How this 
revision was combined with the settlement of fair rents will be told in a different 
chapter. What it cost it js not easy 10 estimate; roughly, 15 lakhs of plots in 
Puri and 10 Jakhs in Cuttack had to be revised. Revision and fair rent work 
combined cost about Rs. 1,000 per 10,000 fields, revision alone about Rs. 1,000 
for 20.000 felds, or about Rs. 1,25,C¢00 for the revision of 25 lakhs of plots, Some 
of this work would, however, have had in any case fo be done owing to the lapse 
of time, so we may reduce the estimate for actual revision to one lakh besides. 
what ijt has cost, owing to the consequent postponement of the realization of the 
new revenue. 


436. When attestation first began, the Assisbant Settlement Officers were 
I oO engaged in the twofold work of inspecting the 
: khanapuri and supervising attestation, amd: 
progress was alarmingly slow, 
Mr. Finucane, when he visited the Province in Febrvary 1892, found 
that less than 10,000 plots a month were being attested, and recorded his Opinion 
that 1,¢00 plots per working day was & more proper outturn. 


The Officers engaged on the work do not seem to have understood the 
conditions under which such an outturn was possible; for we find that in April 
one officer attested over 39,000 plots, while two officers in another circle attested 
47,000 plots in addition to reparing soil maps, In May five officers attested over 
207, 000 plots or an avarage of 41,000 each. 

Next year, under the revised rules here was again & falling off, but in 
January 1593 the average Outturn was over 30,000 plots per officer, and in 
February one officer showed 4,193 plots as attested in 2 single day. In 1893-94 
the average outturn per officer was only 8,019 plots per month, but in Balasore it 
was 192, 660 plots against only 5,921 in Cuttack: It is difficult to account for this. 
very small Outturn, partly it was due to the very inaccurate khanapuri an which 
the officers were working in Cuttack and partly to an almost excessive striving 
after perfection, €. Z., the elaborate comparison of last setblement and present 
settlement areas, the reconstruction of revenue survey villages, and the initialling 
of every correction in the record by the Assistant Settlement Officer himself, 
After the visit of His Honour Sir Charles Elliott, in 1894, all superfluous 
refinements were done away with, and with more experience and more systematic: 

arrangements of the work, the average outturn for 1894-95 came to 19,418 plots. 
per month. 


-»-Cap. XVIII, Paragaph 451, and App. C., part VII. 
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SETTLEMENT OF RENTS. 


437, In order tkat the land revenue of the temporarily-settled estates 
should ke equitably astessed, that the public 
burthens should be equalized. and that Crovernment. 
sho vld cttain its fair chare of the increared wealth of the country with the list 
possible lors to the landed proprietors, it was necessary to have & complete record 
of the rerts payable to zamindars and of the value of the land for which no rent 
was actually being paid. 


So much could have been done under the povisions of Regulation VII of 
182 2, but a good deal more was found to be necessary. Many tenants had been 
holding at rents fxed for the term of eettlement, manyat very low rents, and it 
was clearly right that both theese classes cbould be made to contribute towards the 
increase tc be demanded in the revenue. This principle had so clearly been 
recognised that under secticn 104 (2) of the Bengal Tenancy Act it was imperative 
to settle fair rents for all tenants in all cafes in which ib was proposed t0 revise 
the land revenue. I 


438, In a note of the 8rd February 1891 Mr. Finucane, in recommending 
that for this and other reasons Chapter X of the 
Bengal Tenancy Act should be extended to Orissa, 


Introduction. 


Principles of arresement, 1891. 


wrote as follows::— 


“It would be premature now to discuss the principles on which settlement should be 
made: It will probably be found that the rents of the poh: raiyats are as high as the land 
can afford to bear, and that they may be left undisturbed. 


“The rents of thant raiyats, which, under the terms of last settlement, ought 0 have 
remained unaltered for the past sixty years, will, as a matter Of course, have to be now 
enbanced, if they have not in fact ben enhanced during the currency of the existing 
settlement, It is not easy tO lay down a prior? the principles On which such enhancement 
sbould be made. . 

“Tho full enhancement which may be demandable on the ground of rise in prices 
cannot , it is ;robable, be taken, because tho rents fixed for thant raiyats at last settlement 
were higher than the competition rents demanded from paht raiyats. 


“Neither can the rente of thcni raiyats be fixed on the principle of raising them to 
those now paid by paht raiyate. A middle course will have to be followed. The question 
is one regarding which the Settlement Officer should ascertain facts and ask for orders before 
finally adopting any principle of enhancement.” 

The general impression appears to have been that rents would be 
ennanced up to the ‘“‘prevailing rate’, as defined in the Bengal Tenancy Act, and 
Mr. Reily, early in 1891, issued to all Assistant Settlement Officers instructions for 
the preparation of soil maps, really rate maps. The system. its attendant difficulties, 
and the possible alternatives are so clearly set forth by Mr. Finucane in his notes 
of July 1691 that I cannot do better than quote what he says :— 


““When the attestation Of & number of contiguous villages is done, the Assistant 
Settlement Officer goes over the village lands with maps and records in his hands, and divides 
the whole village into blocks Or chaks Of land- Theee blocks are pointed Out by the raiyats 
and zamindars as being blccks zreccgniscd ky them, which are said £0 pay the same rate: 
of rent, 

‘The Assistant Settlement Officer marks off these blocks on the maps by drawing & 
line round the boundary of the block, cach of which is coloured differently- The rate Of rent, 
wherc. there is & generally prevailipg uniform rate, is alsO noted on the map. 


“Tho Assistant Settlement Officer then extracts the fields belonging to each tenant 
in each blcck, and calculates what the rental would be on tho area of the holding, at what 
may be called the block’ rate. 

“Having worked out the rental of each holding in this way the Assistant Settlement 
Officer is supposed to compare the rents] sO arrived at with the rental actually paid, as 
already stated, by tho partics‘and recorded by him, and if he finds that the actual rent paid 
is much less than the rent arrived at in- the manner: abOve described, he nexb procceds to 
consider whether tho rent should ke enhanced on the ground that the tenant is paying at 
less than the prevailing rate. If he thinks tbat there are prima facie grounds for supposing 
that the rent ought to be enhanced, be, before. proceeding tO enhance it, calls on the raiyat 
{0 state tho previous history of tho holding and to show whether there is any reason for his 
being allowed to hold at less than the prevailing rates. 


“This is the procedure described by Mr. Reily as being that which he proposed to- 
follow, and has followed to this extent, that the attestation has been done inthe manner 
deseribed of 167 villages. 
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“The existing rentals of these villages have bsen recorded and the village lan ds have 
bgan split up into blocks, but the subsequent Op3ration Of extracting the area Of the fields 
belonging t0 each raiyat in the several blocks, apalying th3 block rates $0 these areas, 
working Out tho rental in this way and comparing ib with ths actual rental, has nok been 
gone through. . 

&4I examined the blocks Or ckaks into which the only one village in Ouattack, Of which 
the records were available, had been split up, and hid the ratos actually paid marked On the 
fields of each block. 


«Tho result was that in & village of 62 acres there are four blocks and thirtsen different 
rates. In other villages it will, Mr. Reily thinks, be found, as he has found in a pargana of 
Puri, that there is greater uniformity of rates, thab in fact there will b3 practically one 
uniform rate for a whole block. 


“T4§ is obvious that the system of splitting up villages into blocks in the manner 
described has one great advantage, in that it renders it necessary for the Assistant Settlement 
Officer to walk or ride through every village, or, a3 Mr, Reily says, to ‘go Over every inch of 
ths ground’, and thus enables him to note facts Of interest regarding the village lands; but 
whether thesystem of splitting up the village into chaks will help very materially in the 
settlement of rents will very largely depend oun the question of facts, is there, or is there not, 
a uniform rate of rent paid ganerally for the lands of the block ? If there be & uniform rate, 
or anything like a uniform rate, then the system enables the Settlement Officer to see ata 
glance which of the tenants are paying at less than that rate, and also enables him £0 call on 
such tenants to show why their rents should not b2 enhaaced up to the prevailing rate. But 
-if i be found that there is nO a uniform rate piid generally for the whole block, or for 
recognised classes of soil within the block, then it appears tO m3? that it is questionable 
whether much will be gained, as regards settlement Of raats, by splitting up the: village into 
blocks and by extracting the fields belonging to each raiyat in each block; for the new rental 
cannot be worked out by the application of a prevailing raie to the areas of ficlds 
appertaining to each holding in each block, if there be no prevailing rate. 

“The procedure is obviously a very elaborate and thorough one, and it must, I fear, 
add considerably to the cost of settlement. Mr. Reily is unable to say what the cost will be 
on the system &bove described. Babu Cheku Zuall Sircar says he thinks the expense will be 
double of what it would be if the villages were not split up in blocks. 


“The only alternative procedure which might b3 adopted would be fo have the 
attestation of holdings made and existing rents recorded, as is now done, and then £ 0 make 
out a list of the tenants, showing the area Of land Of each class in cach holding, and the 
amount of the present rent. 


“When on looking over the list it is found that any particular tenant is paying less 
rent than is generally paid for the same area, he might be ask2d why he is paying less, and 
if he alleges that it is because the land he holds is of inferiOr quality to that for which the 

‘higher rent is paid, his particular fields might be noted on the map, and the Assistant settlement 
Officer might go On the spot and ascertain whether these particular fields are really inferior 
to those for which the higher rent is paid. 


“The effect would be tbat the Assistant Settlement Officer's enquiry On the ground 
would be limited to the particular holdings which, from an examination of tho teri, appear 0 
be paying an unduly low rent.” 
489. For more than a year all Assistant Settlement QOfisars continued &0 
Substitution of classes of crops for COmbine with the work of attestation and insp2c- 
‘classes of soil, tion of khanapuri, th2 preparation of rats maps 
amd the collection of all the miscellaneous information required for assessm2nt at 
fhe end of that time. 
Mre- Nathan, who had all along: been working in Kotdes, in the Puri 
District, wrote:— | 
“Phe system of preparing soil maps, as Originally attempted, jis not applicable t0 
Orissa. The villagers are not able {0 point out with any degree Of accuracy Or certainty 
definite tracts of land b3aring a uniform rent, and therefore the attempt to classify soils by 


the aid of present rates Of rent, as stated by land holdars and cultivators, has not been 
altogether successful.” 


He proposed, however, to substitute for it, not Mr. Finucane’s alternative 
scheme of working solely on existing rents, but a system- of classification of land 
according to the crop grown, and, following out this plan, mide an exp2rimental 
assessment of 24 villages of Kotdes. | 
Experimental assessment of Kotdes. 440, Briefly the principles of his assessment were— 


(1) To ascertain the rate of rent paid in each village for lands- 
growing & particular crop; this be called the “prevailing 
rate.” When different rates were found in different blocks 
belonging to the sums class, he formulated the following rul2 
of practice for the determination of the prevailing rate: 
arrange the rates for corresponding to & particular class Of 
soil in order of descending magnitude ; against eaon Writs 
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the pahi area over which the rat3 obtains, By trial find the 
area highest on the scale, the sum of which with the sum of 
all areas lower on the scale is greater than the: sum of all 
areas higher On the soale. 

(2) To ascertain the average of prevailing rates paid for lands of 
a particular class in a group of similar villages : this was the 

‘“cuiding rate.” 

(3) All Tents primarily to be raised up to the prevailing or the 
guiding rate whichever was less. 

(4) The maximum limit of enhancement on the ground of rise in 
prices to be, inthe case of rents tixed for the term of 
settlement, 100 per cent. 

(5) In the case of pahi raiyats whose new rent, according to the 
above rules, would be more than Rs. 10.2 deduction to be 
made from the above enhancement in proportion to the rise 
of rent rates during the term of settlement. 

(6) In the case of tenants paying at privileged rates bazyaftidar 
where the rent to bé fixed was Rs. 5 or over the limit of 
enhancement, to bs 200 per cent., or Rs. 5, whichever was 
greater. 

(7) In the abserce of special reasons, the existing rent to be 
assumed not to be more than the fair rent. 

Thus there were two methods of enhancement, either up to the prevailing 
‘rate under sections 30 and 31 of the Bengal Tenancy Act, subject to limitation by 
the guiding rate; or, on the ground of rise in prices, subject to the limitation of 
the ouiding rate and to rules (4) and (5) above. 

The results of this experiment were submitted by Mr. Nathan with a 
complete report dealing with the whole question of settlement of rents and 
assessment of revenue. 

It was pointed out that, equitable and fair though the rents calculated 
under this system might be; it was still necessary to settle them in the manner 
provided for the trial of civil suits, and ‘neither Mr. Nathan nor the Director saw 
any way of doing this without a prohibitive waste of time and money, excluding the 
expenditure on such legal proceedings. 

Mr. Nathan estimated the cost of settlement of rents under his scheme at 
‘three annas per acre. 

441, No final orders were at the time passed on the proposals, . but 
Mr. Finucanet pointed out that the cost of 
Mr. Natham’s scheme was prohibitive, that legally 
it waa unsound, in that the so-called prevailing rates were not such as the Civil 
Courts would recognise, while, in order to enhance on the ground of rise in prices, 
it was necessary to ) show when a rent was fixed He proposed that for the next 
two years the work of the Revenue Officers should be practically confined to 
ascertaining existing rents Or status. 

That they should assume the rents of pahi raiyats to be fair and equitable 
as they stood and should take no action of their own motion to alter them. 

That the rents of thani raiyats should be fixed about 25 pst cent. lower 
than the average incidence of pahi rents in the village, basing all enhancements 
on the “rise in prices”. 

If the rents so calculated were agreed to they would be settled; if not, it 
would remain for the Assistant: Settlement Officer f0 put on record evidence of “the 
rise in prices and any Other points raised before proceeding to enhance the rents 
according to law. 

The Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Charles Elliott, recorded his general 
‘agreement with these suggestiOns, while still thinking some simple form of soil map 
essential to an equitable settlement of rents with reference 40 ths agricultura} 
value of land. 

- 442. The next attempt to settle rents was made by. Mr. Taylor in. the 
Mr. Taylor’s experiment-assessment j in Year 1894-95 in & block of 41 villag es in the 
Balkhrabad and Dalijora. immediate neighbourhood of Cuttack. 

| These formed x far more promising area for 
experiments in soil mapping than Parganas Kotdes. In the Jatter the rents were 


Mr, Finucane’s note of December 1893. 


¥ Appendix A (2) (a). 
† Appendix A (2) (c). Note of 14th December 1893. 
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all lump rents, the proprietors were notoriously ignorant of the details of their: 
estate management, and, the classifcation of crops and soils appears to have been: 
unusually complicated. In Kodinda and Bakhrabad Mr. Taylor found most of the 
estates in the hands of descendants of the proprietors who had held them at the 
]Jast settlement, and & very large area belonging to a shrewd and capable zamindar: 
whose pspers were in excellent order and showed clearly his classification of the 
land, which was generally well known to the tenants also. 


In this area Mr. Taylor, following Mr. Nathan’s lead, divided up the 
villages into blocks according to the crop growne He personally checked the 
rates and then caused a detailed rent-roll “chakbandi sheet,” showing the area. 
and class and rate of rent for every plot in each holding t0 be prepared. On this. 
sheet the former area and rent were entered and the new rent at the “prevailing 
rates” calculated. 


Existing rents were not reduced except for special reasons, such aS 
deterioration or diluvion of the land, raiyati rents were never more than doubled; 
Mr. Taylor afterwards proposed to limit the enhancement to 50 per cent. excep 
in the case of purely peppercorn rents. Bazyaftidars were assessed at full rates 
subject to a limit of enhancement of 200 per cent. 


‘Where tenants were willing to accept, Mr- Taylor recorded their 
acceptance; where they did not appear, no steps were taken to enforce attendance. 


Objections taken at the time were summarily disposed of and tenants were 
allowed a month in which to pub in formal petitiong for revision. 


On the whole the experiment was successful. The tenants understood 
and appreciated the procedure and were wijjling enough to accept even large 


enhancements, and I am of opinion that the rents then fixed were very fair. 
Certainly the procedure removed many glaring inequalities, though perhaps the 
rates as a whole were in some cases a little high and in others a little low. 


The drawhacks to the system were that it depended for its legality on 
enhancement up to & “prevailing rate ” while the rates.taken were in many cases 
“averages”, and it would have certainly been difficult to prove that they were 
“prevailing rates” within the meaning of the definition in the Bengal Tenancy Act. 

Further, the system entailed a lot of local inspection and lengthy calcula- 
tions, 80 that it would have been costly and there would have been 2 Considerable 
liability to error. Accordingly Mr. 'Laylor next took up the settlement of rents. 
in Killa Dalijora to the north of Cuttack containing 100 villages, and contented 
himself with preparing & rough soil map used only for reference in case of 
objection. 

Rents: of raiyats were left untouched except for the assessments of Jands 
held in excess of that shown in the zamindax’s papers, In a few cases only where 

the rental shown by the zamindar was less than at the last settlement 2 general 
enhancement of pahi and thani rents was made on the ground of rise in Prices. 

Lands held by the proprietors, or tenants paying at privileged rates were 
assessed at the “village rate,” e.j., at the average rate paid in the village for all 
pahi lands or for all pahi and thani if the latter was higher. 

The enhancement of rents of bazyaftidars was subjected to a limit of 
200 per cent, 

The assessment so made was a very lenient one and was readily accepted 
by the tenants, but the proceedings were never confirmed and the rents were 
eventually resettled in 1897. p 

443. Meanwhile an attempt had been made to tabulate figures for the 
Rate Reports of 1895. Province to show the area and rent under each 

: class of tenants and the increase in cultivated area 

and in assets since the last settlement. Figures for seven Parganas of Putri were 

'- compiled in 1894, and the results were published in the . annual report, but were 
considered too incomplete to be of any real use. ? 

, In 1895 rate reports were written by four officers for the circles of 
.Jajpur, Balubisi, Utikan and Asureswar, but the figures have never been r6viwed 
or put to any practical use. | 

444, In the spring of 1895, I proposed rents on the basis of a soil map in 


Experimental assessment in Balasore. 14 villages of Balasore, and as the result of my 
experience submitted ‘in my letter No. 1075 of 
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of 5th May 1895 proposals for the settlement of fair rents, of which the following 
is an abstract :— 


(1) The Kanungo being duly empowered by a commission issued'to him 
should prepare a soil map and enter the rates. 

(2) The soil map having been open to inspection for three days the 
Assistant Settlement Officer should dispose of disputes amd 
objections and confirm or modify the rates. 

(3) In fixing the rates the guiding principle should be {0 make new rents, 
area for area, conform as nearly as possible to existing rents. 

(4) Pahi rents when less than the deduced rent, to be proposed at the 
latter amount. but not {0 be more than doubled except for excess 
area. 

(5) Pahi rents to be levelled down to the prevailing rates only in case of 
loss more than 10 per cent of the former area or for special 
reagO0nS-. 

(6) Thani rents to be enhanced by not more than 833 per cent. on the 
ground of rise in prices. | 

(1) Bazyafti rents to be enhanced up to full rates subject t0 & limit 
of 300 per cent. besides the assessment of excess area at full 
rates. The limit Of enhancement to be 200 per cent. for 
substantial rents. 


In proposing this rule for bazyaftidars, I gave it as my personal opinion 
that a settlement at half rates would be more equitable. 

Working on this system I estimated that one Assistant Settlement Officer 
should be able to dispose of 8,000 or 10,000 plots in a month or 2,000 tenants at a. 
cost of nearly 3 annas per acre. 

445. During the rains of 1895 figures were tabulated and 

assessment reports written by Babu Sri Copal 

Balasore October, December L999. Dba tachar ya ନ the Kapari, Adda, Tappa a 
and Bhateswar sub-circles, and in the following cold weather the settlement of 
fair rents was begun by Babus Sri Gopal Bhattacharjya, Prasanna Kumar Banerji, 
Romesh Chandra Das and Girish Chandra Dutt, 


They proposed rents in November and December to 13,805 tenants and the 
results were discussed by me in my letter No. 320 of the 10th January 1896 to the 
Director of Land Records and Agriculture. 


The procedure adopted was based on Mr. Finucane’s Note of the 14th 
December 1893, existing rents Of tenants Other than the privileged tenants being 
assumed to be fair, and the standard with which rents were to bs compared being 
the “village rate” or the average incidence of rents paid by Occupancy raiyats as 
found by dividing the total rent by the total area after exclusion of lands held rent 
free or at privileged rates. 


Rents of all classes of tenants when found to be less than 90 per cent. of 
the product of the area held and the “‘village rate” were in general raised, some 
remission being allowed where cause was shown. 


A compassionate reduction of one-third from the rent caloulated at the 
village rate was suggested in the case of the privileged tenants. 

Briefly the result of this experiment was to raise the nominal existing rental 
by a third, two-fifths of the increase being contributed by bazyaftidars. Occupancy 
raiyats’ rents were in the aggregate raised by 10 per cent., no distinction being 
made between thani and pahi. 


The bulk of the work, however, was done in tracts where in recent years 
there had been a large increase of cultivation very little of which had been assessed 
by zamindars- For this reason assets was raised by one-third a large proportion of 
the increase being derived from rents imposed upon excess areas, 


446. Certain rules were framed by me and submitted with the report. 

No. 320 already referred to. To discuss these- 
rules I was summoned to Calcutta and returned 
with instructions to take charge of the whole of Orissa (Mr. Maude, the Settlement 
Officer of Cuttack and Puri having gone on leave). I was directed to start settle- 
‘ment of rents at once in all three districts. 


First Fair Rent Rules of 1898. 
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In March Mr. Stevens, the Senior Member of the Board, Mr. Lyon, then 
officiating as director of Land Records, visited Orissa, They drew up the first set 
.of detailed rules for the settlement Of fair rents, 

It was decided that :— 

(1) The rents of pahi, settled and occupancy raiyats and non-Ocoupancy 
raiyats, were presumably fair and should not be interfered with 
except on the application of landlord and tenants. 

(2) That for difference of measurement an allowance of 10 per cent. of 
the former area should be made and any further excess found 
assessed at the village rate, i-6., at the average rate paid by cash- 
paying occupancy raiyats under the zamindar, as found by 
dividing the total recorded rental bythe surveys = area of their 
holdings. 

(3) That, subject t0 & maximum enhancement of 100 per cent. the rents 
of thani raiyats should be proposed at & rate which was the 
mean of the village rate and of the average rate paid by thani 
raiyats; this rate to be called the mean rate, provided that the 
rent of no fhani raiyat already greater than the product of the 
mean rate and the survey area Or within 10 per cent. of such 
product should be altered. 


(4) That the rents of bazyaftidars paying nominal full rates should 
ordinarily be raised by 50 per cent. or in Special cases by 100 
per cent-, provided that the rent so settled should not exceed two- 
third of the product of the village rate and the cultivated area. 


(5) That the rent of bazyaftidars holding at half-rates should ordinarily 
be enhanced by 200 per cent. and in special cases by 300 
per cent., provided that the rent so settled should not exceed 
§wo-third of the product of the village rate and the cultivated 
area. 


{6) That lands in the possession of proprietors should be assessed at the 
village rate, & grace concession being made in all deserving 
Cases. 

(7) That invalid grants made by the zamindars should not be resumed 
but assessed for revenue, leaving the zamindars to take steps for 
their gasessment. 


8. That where additional rents were taken on account of the cultivation 
of specially vajuable crops, such additional amount should not 
be included in the fair rent settled, but separately entered as & 
temporary de facto payment. 


Such were the lines on which the settlement of rents began in Orissa 
generally. They depended for their validity on the general presumption enunciated 
in Section 27 of the Bengal Tenancy Act that the rent payable for the time being 
by an Occupancy rajyat is fair and equitable, and on the liability of tenants to pay 
additiona] rent for land held by them in excess of the area for which rent has been 
previously payable by them. (Section 52 of the Bengal Tenancy Act.) 


For the rest it was expected that the tenants would accept the rents 
‘proposed, and that if they did not it could be proved that the enhancements were: 
justified by the rise in prices. 

The system did not pretend to perfection, and it was obvious that it would 
leave untouched many inequalities that under &.more elaborate method, such as 
that tried by Mr. Nathan in Kotdes, would have been removed. 


_ On the other hand it was very justly claimed for it that jit was simple; 
that it involved the least possible disturbance of the status quo; that on the whole 
the existing pahi rents might rightly be assumed to be fair, and that the settled 
rents would consequently be fair also; that it avoided the great danger insepar- 
able from all systems of soil mapping of inequalities in assessment ‘due to the 
idiosyncrasies of individual officers; and lastly that it was open {0 any person 
dissatisfied with the rent proposed to apply for the settlement of a different rent 
and adduce formal evidence in support of his contentions. 


#*By survey area is meant the area of a holding as determined by the Survey Department. 
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447. Naturally the scheme provoked & good deal of criticism both from 
“Modification of original rules. the District Officers and from some of the leading 
men of the native community, but they had 
“nothing better to propose in its place and with some slight modification, the rules 
were accepted by the Local Government in their letter No. 400 T. R. of the 6th 
-June 1896, and recommended to the approval of the Government of India in letter 
No. 766 T. R, of the 15th September 1896. 


In a letter No. 4136-4010, dated the 3rd November 1896, # the Crovern- 
ment of India suggested further consideration of some of the points raised in the 
: correspondence, and these were accordingly discussed in a conference held at 
‘Cuttack on the 25th and 26th January 1897. His Honour the Lieutenant-Grovernor 
‘being in the Chair, and the Senior Member of the Board and the Director as well 
a3 all the local officers being present. + 


Alterations were made in the rules with a view £0 ensure that unduly low 
rents should not escape enhancement. A modification originally proposed by 
Mr. Thomson in the rules for assessment of thani vents was accepted, i. e., ib was 
‘decided that where the average incidence of the thani rents was higher than or 
within 12%} per cent. of the village rate, thani rents in such village should be 

.altered only for alteration in area or because some particular rent was exception- 
ally low, and where the difierence came to more than 12} per cent. all thani rents 
.should be raised by half the percentage. 


It was also decided to discontinue the separation of the additional rent 
.faken for specially valuable crops from the normal rent; and to record & specially 
high rent only in cases whereit was justified by the quality of the soil. with these 
and 2a few other minor alterations the rules were again submitted by the Govern- 
ment of Bengal with their letter No, 238 T. R. of the 12th May 1897 to the 
“Government of India. 


Some exception was taken by the Government of India to the rules for Ghe 
settlement of pahi and thani rents and further 
reports { were called for from the local officers. 
On receipt of these reports § the Government of Bengal expressed themselves 
satisfied that the rents settled were not unduly low, and the rules eventually received 
fhe approval of the Secretary of State, communicated in his despatch No. 20 of 
the 8rd February 1898 and are printed as Appendix C to this report. 

I shall now proceed to consider in detail the most important points in 
he rules and correspondence, especially the treatment of the several classes Of 
tenants found in Orissa. 

448. In settling rents the revenue officer was, under section 107 of the 
“Procedure for settlement of rents, Act Bengal Tenancy Act, required to follow the pro- 
VIII of 1898, cedure laid down in the Code of Civil Procedure 
for the trial of suits, subject only to such rules as the Local Government might 
make. 


Rules finally approved. 


The rule framed in this behalf, Rule 24, Chapter VI of the rules framed 
under the Bengal ‘Tenancy Act, runs as follows :— 


“When (1) a landlords or tenant applies for the settlement of a fair rent, Or (2) in 
‘any case in which a revenue officer engaged in the settlement of the land revenue proposes 
to alter an existing rent, notice shall be given in the following manner {0 persons interested ;:— 


¢(1) In the case of an application made by the landlord or tenant, notice shall be 
.served On every person interested in the application, together with & copy of the application 
‘Or extract therefrom or summary thereof sO far as the application concerns such persons. 


« Board’s instruction under Rule 24 (1) : 

« Tf only one person is interested in the application & copy should be served on him, 
if more than one, an extract containing such particulars as concern him, should ordinarily 
‘De served On each persons. If & summary Only is given, the revenue officer should satisfy 
himself that such summary contains all that it is material for the parties interested to be 
.informed of, | 

(2) In the case of a settlement of the land revenue, & copy of the proceedings pres. 
.cribed in Rule 23 shall be served by proclamation and beat Of drum, and by posting it in the 
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* Appendix A, No. 9. 

† Appendix A, No. 10. 

‡ Appendix A, No. 12. 
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Presence of not less than two persons in some conspicuous place in the village comprising : 
she lands under settlement, Proof of service of such notice at least One week previous to the- 
date fixed for settlement of fair rents shall be sufficient notice to all persons concerned.” 

The first preliminary then {0 settlement of rents was the preparation for each 
estate and tenure in the village of a schedule showing the name of each tenant, the 
area of his holding according to the survey papers, the rent paid, and the area for 
which it was being paid. 

From these data the village rate and thani rate were extracted and the rents 
calculated and entered in the column for proposed rents. 


Then baving satisfied himself that the record was complete and that & 
month’s notice bad been given inviting parties to file applications for settlement, . 
the Assistant settlement Officer fixed a date for proposal of rents and issued & 
notice accordingly. On such date he read out the proposed rent to the assembled 
villagers and after listening to their objections and making such modifications as he 
found necessary in his original proposals recorded the fact of their acceptance. 


If any tenant whose rent it was proposed to alter was absent & notice was. 
served upon bim informing him of the amount of new rent and fixing a date for his 
appearance. Unless he made any Objection the rent proposed was settled On such 
adjourned date. 


In only a very few cases in the whole Province tenants refused to accept 
the rents ultimately proposed to them and in those instances evidence was recorded 
and a rent settled according to law. 


The proceedings were closed by the record of a formal judgement recapi- 
tulating the general grounds on which rent had been altered and declaring the new 
tents entered in the schedule to be fajr and equitable. 


449. With the passing of Act III of 1898 a change was introduced. 
Before beginning the settlement of rents the attested 
records were published in the village. Then the 
tenants were sent for and rents proposed and settled as before, but objections were 
now more summarily dealt with at this stage. 


The rent roll or schedule of old and new rents was then published in the 
village and the tenant allowed a month in which to prefer objections. These being 
disposed of, the roll was submitted to the Settlement Officer for confirmation 
before the new rents were entered in the khatians. 


The later system certainly entailed more work on the Settlement Officer, . 
but it enabled him to exercise a far more effective supervision, and also gave the 
tenants 2 better chance of getting their objections properly disposed of. 

450, It was for a long time uncertain whether Section 101 -(2) (d) of the 
Tenancy Act would apply before the date of expiry 
of the old Settlement, the wording used being 
“where a2 settlement of revenue is being made.” 

To clear up this doubt and also a difficulty as to the date from which the 
new rents should take effect, Act V of 1894 was passed. 


This act corrected the wording of Section 101 (2) (d) to “where a settlement 
of revenue is to be or is being made,” and further provided that the new rents. 
-sbould become payable from the date on which the new settlement of land revenue 
came into force. 

451. It has been shown in paragraph 435 that in 1896 the state of the 
Combination of re-attestation with records was such that in the whole of the District 
settlement of rents. of Puri and in one-fourth of Cuttack, If was nece- 
ssary £0 go over the whole attestation again, and:as settlement of rents was also 
going on the question was raised how the two processes could be combined 50 as 
t0 economisé time and power. 

In Puri in the rains of 1896 the experiment was first tried of lettino one 
officer revise and attest the-record and then pass it On to another, who fixed the 
village rate, sent for the tenants, and proposed and settled rents. 

Ths great impediment to any closer combination of the two processes was. 
the sequence prescribed in the Government Rules under the Tenancy Act, which 
required that, attestation having been completed, at least a week’s notice should 
be given of the date for settlement of rents, and that & month’s time should be: 


Act HII (B. C.) of 1898. 


Act V {B. C.) of 1894. 
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allowed to all parties to apply for settlement of rents; and £0 comply with this rule, 
and yet prevent tco great a waste of time, the following procedure was suggested 
by Mr. Lyon and work out during my visits to the Puri and Khurda camps in. 
October-November, 1896 =. 

| The preliminary attestation of the village being complete and objections 
disposed of, a schedule of existing areas and rents was drawn up, the village rate 
extracted, and the new rents calculated according to rule. 


On the date fixed for attestation the new rents were also read out to the 
tenants and their acceptances, where given, recorded. They were then informed 
that on & date at least one week ahead the rents would bs settled and a notice to. 
that effect was published in the village. 

On the date so fixed rents were again read out, the acceptances of former 
absentees recorded, and objections disposed of and the new rents entered as settled. 

The records were however not published until the expiration of a month: 
from the date on which they had been finally attested. 

The great merit of this procedure was that it gave the tenants & whole 
week to think over the rents proposed to them and ensured nearly all objections. 
being preferred before the record was published in the village. 

After the passing of Act III (B. C.) of 1898 the reading out of the rents 
at the time of re-attestation was in many instances discontinued as causing delay 
in the publication of the record, and us being unnecessary in view Of the subse- 
quent publication in the village cf the rent-roll. 

452. It was at first assumed that, except in the villages requiring re-attes- 
tation, the records were sufficiently perfect to allow 
of rents being settled at once without further cor- 
rections. Accordingly, so far as possible, schedules were prepared at hbhead- 
quarters in the recess of 15896, and iesued with the records t0 officers about. 
to settle fair rents 

Experience however soon showed this to have been a great mistake. 
It answered fairly iu ihe records attested in 1895 and 1896, but in the case 
of those attested in previous years the result was that numerous corrections had to- 
be made in the schedules which were so cut about as to become almost illegible. 

More and more liberty had to be allowed to officers to correct mis- 
takes before beginning to settle rents and in the season of 1897-98 the general rule 
was 10 make an informal revision of the record explaining all khatians to the tenants 
before proposing rents. 

The records were a good deal altered at this stage, but schedules were only 
allowed {0 be re-copied where this was absolutely necessary. 

453. In paragraph 11 of his letter No, 455 of ths 11th February 1896 
with which he recommended for approval the 
experimental settlement of rents in Balasore, 
Mr. W. C. Macpherson, the Director of Land Records, suggested that unless the 
signatures of tenants were obtained they might hereafter deny having accepted 
the rents, and that the mere record of the fact of acceptance might not be held 
by the special judge to be sufficient, and he recommended a change in the law 
whereby a tenant should not be allowed to subsequently object to a rent unless 
he within a reasonable time filed a written objection before the Assistant Settlement: 
Officer. 

The Board however and the Government of Bengal held that there was 
no reason to apprehend that the special judges would not be satisfied with a note 
of acceptance and did not consider any change in the law to be necessary. 

Some attempt was made when beginning work in 1896 £0 obtain the 
signatures of tenants in token of their acceptance of the settled rents, but the 
villager writes so extremely deliberately that the waste of time was prohibitive 
and all that was done was to record on the schedule opposite the tenant’s name 
“Accepts”, and later “Appears and accepts,” together with the name of the 
substitute if the raiyat did no come himself, 

Genuine acceptances in the early stages of the work were very difficult 


Correction of attested records. 


Acceptances. 


# See Appendix C. 
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to get. Our rapid and somewhat summary method did not suit the slow 
understanding and love of detail of the Uriya and the bazyaftidars in particular 
were not at that time convinced that their Opposition to enhancam3pnt was 
hopeless. 


In the end however every tenant was induced to give sOme sorb of consent 
10 the proceedings; and as the work went on and the people got more accustomed £0 
our procedure and realised how easy our terms were and how little thsy gained 
by objecting, acceptances were obtained with no great difficulty. 


Naturally it was not easy to get a man to definitely express his acquiescence 
in an enhancement even though he knew it to be fair and the Board of Revenus 
in their letter No. 486A dated 23rd Aprii 1897, held that it was unreasonable 
to expect that every tenant who meant £0 accept would say so in sO many words, 
and that regard should be had to the man’s demeanour. 


The number of appeals against fair rent decisions was very small and 
such as were brought were in contested cases in which the Assistant Settlement 
Officer had in the first instance recorded evidence. 


The general opinion among the officers engaged in fair rent work appears 
{0 have been that the system of basing the settlement on acceptances was a 
mistake; that such acceptances might mean that the man really was willing to 
pay the rent proposed, or that he could not argue the matter with the Assistant 


Officer, or that he was really afraid lest he should .draw down upon himself she 
anger of the all-powerful Government. 


They would have had some system, such as that suggested by 
Mr. Macpherson in his letter of February 1896, whereby rents should b3 proposed t0 
{tenants and their objections listened to, but acceptances only taken in the case 
alterations; and that wnere such acceptance was not given the Assistant Settlement 
Officer should record ths ground on which he made the alteration and settle th3 
rent accordingly, leaving it to the tenant bo pub in a written petition to have such 
rent modified. 


Practically this is very much what is done under section 104 A (1) (d) 
of Act III (B. C.) of 1898. 


Rents in Orissa have, since that introduction of that Act, been proposed, 
‘and acceptances recorded, under section 104 A (1) (d), but where after allowing 
any reasonable concession the Assistant Settlement Officer has failed to Obtain 
an acceptance. he bas under section 104 A (1) (d) retained or altered the rent, 
recording the grounds of alteration, if any and has left the tenant if still dissatisfied 
to pub in a written objection under section 104 E, i.e., after draft publication of 
the rent-roll-. 


In the first code of rules it was provided that ecceptances p3ed only b3 
recorded where rents were altered. Rents ib was proposed £0 maintain were read 
.out to the tepant and settled as fair unless & specific application for reduction or 
‘enhancement was made. 


Subsequently, in accordance with the law, every rent was read out and 
settled whether alteration was made or not. 


454. The present cultivators or raiyats of Orissa are generally divided 
Sakon into two classe; : Thani meaning resident, 
ae and Pah? meaning non-resident. Of the latter 
Mr. Ricketts, the Collector of Balasore, wrote in answar to the question of tha 
Board cf Revenue in 18381 :— | 


Pahee raiyats are those tilling land in villages in which they do not reside. The 
rates paid by them are, as before mentioned, lower than the thanee rates. Pahee raiyats are 
to be found whom for s lengthened period have tilled the same land pihee at One unvarying 

Jama. But no length of possession is considered tO give & right, and soould any person Propose 
to settle in the village and take as thanee the land held pahee, the pahee raiyat must give way, s 

.The settlement of 1837 left their rights unchanged, except in the few 
Parganas in which pattas were given by Mr. Wilkinson and Mr. Hunter, and for 
the most part there was not even a record of the rents payable by individual 
raiyats. Ths grant pattas was definitely forbidden hy paragraph 8, Government 
order No. 1199 of 22nd August 1837, and there after tha aggregate rent payable 
for all the pahi land under cultivation was taken a3 the basis of assessment to 
revenue, and the raiyat left 0 make his Own terms with the zamindar. 
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Act X of 1859 gave rights of occupancy to such raiyats as had held the 
Con land for 12 years, but the landlords continued to enhance rents psriodically, 
though, except in Balasore, their power of ousting tenants without recourse to 
the Courts became much more limited. 


| The rights of pahi raiyats and their relations with thir landlords are dealt 

with fully in another chapter-s* here it must sufice to say that in the present 

proceedings the provisiOps of the Bengal Tenancy Act have been applied and they 

‘nave been treated as having the rights of settled, or occupancy or non-occupancy 
raiyats under that Act. 

It has been assumed that their rents are competition rents+ and that they 

should not ordinarily be altered except for the assessment of excess area or because 


they were found to be lower by a third than the village rate, without any reason 
for the difference. 


It may here be noted that the term pahi is applied only to raiyats paying 
directly to the zamindars or proprietary tenure-holders of the village, and not to 
tenants holding under the resident lakhirajdars and petty tenure-holders, who, by 
the custom of the country, were all regarded as “under raiyats” without rights. 


On the whole, the enhancement of their rents has been as follows :— 


Former rent. New Rent. Percentage of . 
enhancement. 
Rs. Res. 
Cuttak. “ 11,40,500 11,95,700 4.9 
Puri... 2,38,500 2,52,500 5-9 
Balasore. a 6,04,600 6,59,400 8-4 
Total. 19,883,600 21,07,600 6:2 


These figures exclude the pahi lands included in mixed thani-pahi holdings, 
for which another Rs. 2,60,000 should be added. Adjusting the figures Mr. Kingsford 
found in Balasore that the total pahi enhancements were from Rs. 7,23,550 to 
Rs. 7,384,300 or 8-4 per cent., i. e., the same as for pure pahi. 


455° Under section 52 of the Bengal Tenancy Act VIII of 1885 every 
tenant was liable to pay additional rent for all land 
7 proved by measurement to be in excess of the area 
for which rent had been previously paid by him, and in determining the amount to 
be added to the rent the Court was to have regard to the rents payable by tenants 
of the same class for lands of a similar description and with similar advantages in 
‘the vicinity- 

The area found by measurement appeared on the face of th2 record ; the 
area for which rent had been previously paid was found in the zamindar’s papers 
‘and attested. To the latter area in order to cover possible errors due to difference 

of measurement 10 per cent. was added and the amount so obtained deducted 
from the survey area; the remainder, if exceeding. 4 of an acre, was assessed ab the 
village rate, Z. e., an amount equal to the product of the remainder, and the village 
rate was proposed to he tenant as additional rent, but was in many cases reduced 
for specific reasons, €.g., inferiority of soil- In a few cases it was raised on application 
of the landlord on the ground of special fertility of the soil- 

This rule as to excess area was the subject of much discussion. It Was on 
the one hand pointed out that in Wards’ Estates it was the practice not to assess 
any excess amounts less than 20 per cent. on the formsr area, while on the other 
hand some of the local officers were in favour of only allowing one gunth in the 
man, 1. €., 4 per cent. as the margin of error in the case of thani and other holdings, 
known to have been accurately measured, 


Eventually as a compromise Rule 10 of Appendix C was adopted 
providing :— 


Excess area, 


(i) That 10 per cent. should be the normal allowance. 
(1) That in special cases th allowance might on the application of 
the landlord and tenants be reduced to 4 psr cent. 
(iii) That no excess of less than -04 of an acre should be assessed. 


# Chapter XI, paragraph 324, &oc. 


† Settlement officer to Commissioner No. 2770, dated 31st December 1897, paragraph 19. 
Appendix A (13). 
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The only zamindars who moved in the matter were those of Utikan, who 
claimed to have the allowance for error reduced to 4 per cent, in the case of all. 
tenants in their zamindari- 

In Madhupur special arrangements were made and are described in the. 
chapter* dealing with the settlement of that estate. 


Ordinarily no attempt was made to identify the particular plot of land 
which constituted the excess, but the tenants often knew, and if it was inferior 
usually claimed and got a smal! reduction. 


Where either the khanapuri was bad or the landlord’s papers inaccurate, . 
the tenants would in many cases deny the existence of any excess. If they did so 
they were on payment of annas 11 & day allowed the services of an amin to 
re-measure the land. 

Sometimes it would be found that the measurement of the field was actually 
wrong and jn that case the fee deposited for the enquiry was refunded; more often 
fhe tenant had bad recorded in his name 2 bit of some ono else’s land, or of fallow 
which he did not want and gave up, but generally the survey papers were found +0 
be practically correct, and the objection groundless, or due t0 an error in the 
zamindar’s papers, or to a misunderstanding On the part of the raiyat. 

The percentage of assessments on excess area varied very much from 
circle to circle and from district to districts. The percentage was greatest in 
Balasore and least in Puri. It appears to me that the percentage of enhancement 
to a certain extent varies according t0 the quality of the khanapuri and attestatione- 
Jn Balasore we worked on good khanapuri and well-attested records, great pains 
having been taken to record in the village, or at the camp close by, the area for 
which the tenant was paying rent. In Puri and parts of Cuttack this had not 
been done and in many cases the zamindars borrowed the areas contained in our 
records when they were called on 0 fle rent-rolls at the re-attestation stage. At 
any rate in Balasore there was no tre-attestatione Cuttack was partially 
re-attested and Puri entirely so- It must be added however that there is a larger 
area for extension of cultivation in Balasore than elsew here. 


The assessment of excess lands in Orissa bas throughout been based on 
the rates generally payable for similar lands in the vicinity; the alternative of a 
Proportionate increase On the existing rental provided by section 6 of Act III 
(B. C.) of 1898 has rarely been used, éxcept in the case of homestead lands. 

456. The rules as at first framed contained no provisions for the 
reduction of rents. This omission was subsequenly 
rectified and it was provided : 

That where a tenant's lands as found by measurement were less by 1.0 
Per cent. than the area for which he was paying rent, he should receive a reduction 
of his rent proportionate to the deminution in the area of his holdings. + 


This was sufficient provision for cases of dispossession or diluvion, but 
tenants could also claim a reduction as of wright for deterioration of the soil of 
their holdings by deposit of sand or other specific cause. (Section 38, Act VIII of 
18855:) Such cases were met with in Paraganas Kodinda, Olas, Saibir, Kalamatia 
of district Cuttack, and to some extent throughout the whole of the unprotected 
area, Purubduai and Oldhar in Puri had suffered especially great injury owing 
to the Adlabad breach in the Bhargabi river which it has been finally decided t0 
Jeave open. Such cases as these had to be dealt with each on its own merits, and 
much was necessarily left to the discretion of the Circle Officers; but rules 
showing the general principle on which the reductions should be calculated were 
drawn up and issued early in 1897, and the case of Purubduai and Oldhar was. 
specially reported to the Board. 


As a rule in such cases soil maps showing the areas affected were prepared 
and the block rates ascertained, but instead of calculating the fair rents directly 
on such rates the decrease in the annual value was calculated for each holding 
and the amount deducted from the former rent. The rules are printed in. 
Appendix C, Part VI. 

A third case was where the existing rent was unduly high, but there was 
no specific ground On which the tenant could claim & reduction. Such rents were: 


¥ Paragraph 605. 
+} Appendix C, Part I. 


Reduction of rent. 
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oceasionally found where petty landlords in a densely-populated area rack-rented 
their tenants, but as the Local Government had not thought fit to vest any of the 
officers engaged in settling rents with powers under section 112 (1) (b) of the 
Tenancy Act they were unable to redress the injustice and inequality 
complained of. 

It is true that very high rents were the exception and not the rule, and that 
without soil maps or rates it would have been difficult to be certain which rents 
were too high, but I think it is & matter for grave regret that in a settlement where 
rents found to be obviously low were unhbesitatingly enhanced, the Settlement Officer 
should have been powerless {0 reduce rent which he knew {9 be oppressively high. 


The result of this inability to equalise rents bas been to enable the landlord 
who rack-rents his tenants {0 make a double gain, firstly in that he extorts more 
from his tenantry, and secondly that, owing t0 the great increase in assets and for 
the security of the public revenue, it has been necessary to leave with him a larger 
shire of his collections- It is my opinion however that cases of this nature are 
rare and officers entrusted with the power t0 reduce rents would very rarely have been. 
called upon t0 exercise them- 

457. The criterion by which the fairness of all rents in a village bhas,under 

ET the summary procedure adopted in Orissa, to be 
4 Judged is the average “village rate” j.e., the average 
incidence of competition rents. 
: It was not at first at all clear how this village rate was to be found, what 
was the area on which the rent should be held to be payable, nor what classes of 
tenants should be excluded. 


In the rules of the experimental assessment in Balasore it was, where 
phssible, to be ascertained by dividing the sum of the attested rents of pahi raiyats 
and of the thani-pahi raiyats paying lump competition rents by the sum of the areas 
of their holdings as shown in the zamindar’s papers. 


However, after a full discussion at which the Senior Member of the Board, 
Mr. (now Sir) C.C. Stevens, and Messrs. Lyon, Thomson &nd myself were present, 
it was resolved that the village rate should be based On present survey areas,¥* and 
should be calculated by dividing the sum of the cash rents paid by the settled and 
occupancy pahi raiyats in each revenue-paying estate in the village by the sum of 
the present survey areas. 

Before doing this it was the practice to deduct from both sides of the sum 
the areas and rents of lands growing special crops as well as those paying produce 
rents. | 

Further provision was made for special cases (vide Rule 5, Appendix C, 
Part 1. and‘ four alternative methods for ascertaining the village rate were 
prescribed :— 

- (1) To take the average of the village rates of three or four adjacent 
villages. 
(2) To take the rate as deduced from the principal estates only of 
the village. 
(3) To make two rates for different parts of the village. 
(4) To neglect figures for estates in which there was obviously 
collusive and low record of rents. 


The first provision was very frequently resorted to either where the paht 
Jands in the village were insufficient to form & tafe basis for a rate, or where, owing 
40 the very marked difference between the rate us deduced from the recorded rents 
of the village in question and those of the surrounding villages with similar 
advantages, there was reason to believe the rents to be incorrectly recorded. 


(2) The second provision was used where, as was often the case, either 
owing to the inferiority of the soil or the absence of the proprietors, rents in the 
“tahsilalahida” portions of a village were much below the general average. 


(8) The third provision was very rarely used indeed, but was intended to 
provide for cases where there was a very well-defined distinction between jala and 
pad or rice and river side lands. It was based on the case of mauza Adda, Parganas 
Adda Rupiya, in Balasore, where there was one block of ordinary rice land and 
another of valuable pat? lands paying widely different rates. 


ies 
* Survey area means the area entered in the record prepared by the Survey Department, 
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In all cases such deviations from rule were subject to the approval of the 
Settlement Officer or his covenanted assistants in charge of districts, and were 
carefully supervised. 


458. By the custom of the country ths collectors of revenue under the Aindu 
Moghul, and Mahratta regime, held in parb pay ment 
for their services certain lands free of assessment. 
In the case of the superior officers their lands were known as khanabari (homestesds)} 
and nankar (bread giving) lands and in the case of the mugqaddams, sarbarahkars 
and other village headman as watan or pitrali (ancestral) or heta (i. e., Jagir) lands. 
Jt is noé very clear what rights in-these lands were recognised, but there 
can be no doub§ but that the village headmen always claimed to retain their pitrali 


Proprietors’ lands. 


even on sale for arrears of revenue. 


This right the British Government did not recognise, as will appsar from 
the following quotation from a letter of the Sadar Board of Revenue, dated the 
Sth November 1895, addressed -t0 the Collector of Cuttack , in connection ‘with 
& proposal of the padhans of Lembai to make over the rights connected with ths 
payment of revenue to one Nilmoni Choudhuri :—— 

“Tt must be explained £0 the padhans that their nankar lands ion common with the 
other land will be considered as forming part of the security of Government for the public 
revenue, and that in case 1b is necessary tO have recourse tO an attachment or tO a sale of 
lands such nankar property will be attzched and sold.” ' 

At the last Settlement all such lands were nominally assessed at full rates 
under ths designation of khudkasht, nijjot, or khamar except small areas of 
homestead (khanabari) lands exemptsd from assessment. 

No right of occupancy was at that time recognised in any but thani 
raiyats, and act-X of 1859, while extending rights of. Occupancy £0 all raiyats:who 
had beld the same land for 12 years, exempted from this rule khamar. amd . nijjot 
lands let for a term Or year by year. Practically down ‘to 1894 the record: of 
nijjot land was made in accordance with local custom and Act X of.1859, no 
distinction being observed between the lands. of zamindars and those.of proprietary 
‘tenure-holders, 


| The question what should and what should not be considered to be. nijjot 
was answered in the Director's inspection note of, February 1692 in which. it: is 
provided that: ; 

“Dnder ‘nijjot js to be entered—(1)' land held as mijjot at the last Settlement 
‘cultivated by the proprietor Or bis assignee; (2) land shewn as nijjot at the. last Settlement, 
if specifically let to raiyats as ntjjot-” | 

} . In this report on Kotdes ‘Mr. Nathan (paragraph 20) pointed':Out Ghat, 
differing from Section 6 of Act X 1859, Section 116 of the Bengal Tenancy . Act 
protected only the private lands of the proprietors and not those of any class:.of 
tenure-holders, and suggested:the necessity of special’ legislation. The Board 
considered this view of the law to be correct, but thought the matter too small for 
'Jegislation, and: Government agreed. 


Chapter X1 of the Tenancy Act hzs, however, not bsen extended 0 Orissa 
and the rights of mugqaddaims, Sarbarahkars and other village tenure-bolders have 
‘been: scrupulously .observed in preparing-our record. 4 

In the Attestation Rules ‘of 1895 if was laid down eas follows :— 

- «5 f ©“ Neéjjof lands are defined in section 120 of the Tenanéy: Act. This section bas not 
been extended. to Orissa where the question’ Of nijj0¢ is still governed by Section 6 of Act :X 
of 1859; but the spirit of the Tenancy ‘Act definition must be followed with the exception 
‘of clause (a) which prescribes that njjjof must have been cultivated by the proprietor for 
12 continuous years before the passing of this Act.” . a 
. . “The real guide to whether land is nijjot or not will bs the custom .of the country 
by ‘which ntijjot is held tO be the last sastlem3ant nijjof with the addition of such lands as, the 
zamindar: may bave reclaimed from waste, either! by his own plough or ‘by letting” in 
‘bhagchas to a ralyat and for which no cash rent'has been paid. ;: To this ares must .be applied 
the provision of Sections 6 and.7, Act X of 1859, .e., land can only be protected against 
the’ gccrual of occupancy rights where it bas been leb out.on ‘leasa fora term or from 
year to: year,” a | Me: “ତ 8 : ର a 
4“ , All lands in the immadiate possession of the proprietor or’ sub-proprietor 
‘anid Cultivated by ‘his servants and not recognised Aas ‘nijjot have been recorded 
_ 2s nij-chas. By the custom of the country nijjot included also the lands cultivated 
by a tenant paying: produce rents, , but. ‘applying the provisions - of the .Tenancy 
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Act, Such tenants have in this settlement been classed as occupancy or 
nOon-occupancy raiyats. 


In the Assessment Rules of 1896 it was proposed to value all these lands, 
nijjot and nij-chas, at the “village rate”, but to allow the propristors a 
deduction not exceeding 25 per cent. of the gross valuation on all lands bona fide 


cultivated by themselves or their servants and not obtained by improperly ousting 
Talyats. 


This concession was based on the amology of Rule 53 of the 
North-Western Provinces’ Board’s Rules; which allows a2 deduction uf 25 per cent. 
on al ‘sir’ land actually and in good faith cultivated by the proprietors, or by 
hired labour at their expense, and the adoption of this rule was appoved by the 
Local Government. # 


The Government of India in their No. #338, dated the 3rd November 
1896, pointed out that a hard and fast rule such that proposed might prove 
inconvenient and suggested that it would be sufficient to issue instructions to value 
Sir lands leniently. 


This suggestion was adopted and the final rule on the subject (+) 
rums thus: 


“The Assistant Settlement Officer will make ihe normal valuation for nijjof and 
nij-chas at the village rate, should sO far as possible, at the time Of settling fair rents, assess 
nijjot and nij-chas lands’ at their actual valuation (letting value) rather than at average 
rates.” 

In making proposals for the assessment of revenue it was at tirst the 
practice to reduce the increase of revenue, in cases of apparent hardship, by 
allowing deduction from the valuation of the proprietors lands, but Mr. Commissioner 
Cooke, in submitting for the orders of the Board of Revenue “the settlement reports 
on 13 estates cof Pargana, Randia Orgara, expressed -his disapproval of the 
under-valuation. of nij-chas lands, and the Board of Revenue in their letter No. 21 
A. of the 18th January, 1598, accepted the Commissioner’s views, 


Thenceforward no reductions have been allowed in any valuations of 
nijjot or nij-chas except where the proprietors could show it {0 exceed the fair 
Jetting value of fhe land. 


459- Nijjot lands are commonly sublet to tenants who usually pay half 

Tenant of Nijjot the produce as rent. A certain number of . these 

is tenants, though by no means all, have been 

recorded in our khatians, and their existing rents have been settled as fair and 
equitable, neither tenants nor land lords ever applying for alteration. 


Nij-chas lands when leased out cease to be nij-chas, but by custom tha 
zamindar may let them on produce rents without losing his right t0 immediate 
possession. In this settlement that custom has not been recognised and many 
fields claimed by the proprietors as nij-chas have been recorded as raiyati. 

On the other hand many fields actually let on produce rents are recorded 

as nij-chas, the 'tegants finding no place in our record and not claiming any- 
460. By “sp ecial” crops are meant those cr ops for the cultivation of which 
an extra rent is paid-in addition f0 that paid for 


Special Crops. the land when growing the staple crops of §he 


Province. 


Mr. Maude’ included under this head two crops only, the Pan or “piper 
betel”, the leaves of which are.used by the people to wrap round the preparation 
‘of the lime and’ ‘betel-nut that they habitually chew, and sugarcane. To. these I 
would. ପଣ three more-toba,cco, cotton and jute, “ ~ 


‘Pan is grown in raised gardens of from one-fiftieth to a& quarter of an a€re. 
At the Jast: Settlement these gardens: were assessed at Rs. 25 to Rs.75 per acre, 
and though the life of a garden is only from. 15 to 20 years, these high rates 
continued to be paid in some villages.by the thani raiyats down to the “present 
settlement, , | 


\; Pahi tenants somctimes got. Jeaases: for the term of life of & garden ab ‘a 
larly high rate, but generally the rents were liable to revision annually 


% Government to Board No. 400 T. R,, dated the 6th June 1896. 
† Rule 17, Appendix C. 
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recording to the area of the garden found in their possession and t0 its Condition, 
very young and very old gardens paying less than the full rates- 

Sugarcane is grown On ordinary rice land geperally near the homestead, 
It is a very paying crop. bus entails much labour for its cultivation and cannot be 
grown on the same land two years in su6cession. In some parts, but by no means in 
all, it was the practice to take an extra rent from Pahi raiyats when they grew it. 
Another feature of sugarcane cultivation was the practice of exchange of fields, 
locally known as akhubadali, whereby a tenant desirous of growing sugarcane but 
having no suitable land temporarily exchanged one field with a neighbour and grew 
the crop on that. Each continued to pay his Ordinary rent, but the actual grower 
of the sugarcane made also an extra payment to the zamindar. 

Cotton is on much the same footing with sugarcane, but more dependant 
on the fertility of the soil. 

Tobacco, a more valuable crop than either, is entirely dependant on silt 
deposits for its growth. and the high and variable rents taken may be accounted 
for by the varying depth and quality of the silt deposited from year to year. 


The four cases have these features in Common that in all the rent is higher 
than that paid for similar lands growing other crops in the neighbourhood; and the 
rent is annually determined by the addition of a Certain sum proportional to the 
area actually growing the crop to the ordinary Or normal rent of the holdings. To 
some extent this additional rent was & tax on industry, but in the case of tobacco 
and cotton it was chiefly due to the special qualities of the soil and in & sense this 
appears to be the case with pan also, as only in & few villages can good leaves be 
produced. At first it was proposed in all these cases {0 arbitrarily ascertain the 
normal rent of the holding, recording the balance as a temporary payment terminable 
on ceasing to grow the special crop. 

Exception to this rule was taken by Government* on the ground that 
it was opposed to the policy laid down in Lord William Bentinck’s Minute of 
1833 and that it must act as a check on Industry and discourage cultivation of 
fhe more valuable crops. Two alternatives were suggested, the first that of 
settling as fair the whole rent actually paid, the second that of settling the 
normal rent only and treating all further collections as illegal abwabs. 


The first alternative had the sanction of custom and of the practice in the 
last settlement, but was open to the objection that these rents could not in fact 
be always collected every year; the second proposal was in conformity with 
imperial policy, but it was in the first place very difficult to say how much of 
the extra rent should be treated as & tax on industry and moreover there was 
found to be no legal means of reducing the existing rent. 

Eventually a compromise was effected and— 

(1) The rent actually paid was settled in full, 
(13) If a custom of yearly alteration was found to exist, a note of the 
fact was made in the khatian, 

(iii) Where there was any fear that the whole amount could not be 
collected in full, or where the extra payments where considered 
not {0 be warranted by the fertility of the soil, only such amount 
was carried into the assests of the estate as the Settlement 
Officer considered should be demanded with reference to the 
capability of the land. 

417. Thanit raiyats literally ‘raiyats of the place,’ were those who had 
Thani raiyat homes in the village. 


They were in & manner proprietors of their holdings and from the 
earliest times had been protected against ejectment or enhancement of their rents 
beyond the recognised amount. To them in the last settlement leases ‡ were 
given, showing the land held by them, the amount free of rent, and the rent 
payable on the balance. This rent was fixed for the term of settlement and had 
in most cases been unaltered up to the time when we began to settle rents. 

Jn the present settlements, the thani right of every tenant who could 
prove that he held thani land by inheritance or purchase from the holders at the 
last settlement was recorded in the khatians, no attempt being made to identity 

¥ Letter No. 400 T. R-, dated 6th June 1896. 


+ See paragraph 319 Supra. 
$ Kalipatta, i. e., ink leases. 
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the land plot by plot with the old settlement numbers unless the zamindar 
objected to the entry of any of the land as thani. A tenant forfeited his claim. 
to recognition as thani by accepting a reduction or enhancement of rent by the 
zamindatr or by abandoning his holding, as many did in the great famine of 
1866, being only re-admitted as pahi. 

Apart from these restrictions thani lands had been freely bough§ and 
sold (subject generally to the payment of & large premium to the zamindar), so 
that thani lands were sometimes found in possession of non-resident raiyats. 
Such men have generally been recognised as settled thani raiyats. of the village. 
but the practice varied in different circles and at different periods, and I have 
found cases. as in Balubisi, in which the thani right was not recognised by the 
zamindar and has been disallowed. There were no authoritative rules on this 
point, but in the large majority of cases the right of the purchaser to hold as a 
thani raiyat has been recognised. 


The right to create new thani tenancies since the last settlement has 
no-where been admitted; in places the zamindar had given tenants leases of land 
as thani. or had practically recognised the thani right by allowing raiyats their 
homestead free of rent, but such holdings have been classed as pahi and the holders 
as Ordinary settled raiyats, their minha land being assessed £0 rent or revenue. 


It was decided at the visit of Mr. (now Sir) C. C- Stevens and Mr. Lyon 
to Orissa in March 1896 that some consideration should be shown to the thani 
raiyats and that their rents should be fixed some what lower than those of the 
ordinary occupancy raiyatse Accordingly the limit of enhancement was fixed at. 
a rate which should be the mean of that formerly paid by the thani and that 
paid by the pahi raiyats. It was pointed out however that the result of the rule 
was to exempt from all enhancement the rents paid forthe more valuable thani 
lands, which were generally the best lands in the village, and towards the close 
of 1896 the rule was modified,* and it was provided that where the thani rate, 
7. e., the average incidence, of existing thani rents, was more than 12} per cent. 
below the village rate, all than? rents,in the village might be enhanced by half the 
percentage of difference. This rule depended for its equity on the assumption that 
thani rents were fixed at the last settlement on the basis Of a soil classification and 
that what were then the best lands are generally still the best. 


These assumptions open up a very large question which I shall have to 
consider more fully when analysing the rents now settled; here I only propose to 
deal with the question whether in fact the rents fixed were based upon the 
productive power of the soil. I would first quote from a letter from 
Mr. Commissioner Ricketts to the Sadar Board of Revenue (No.1435 of the 23rd 
September .1836:-— . 


“ Paragraph 11.—Actual payments, by which I mean the rates actually paid, are of 
course considerably influenced by the nature and situation of the soil. I have not, therefore, 
in directing actual payments to be made the basis Of settlements, prohibited the assessment 
of lands at rates suited to their nature and situation which Mr. Mills in his report on the 
settlement of Haveli Cuttack says I have done; but the nature and situation of the soil are 
only two of an infinity of causes Operating to increase and decrease the amount of rent the 
land can pay, and if we give up ourselves exclusivly t0 those two guides £0 assessment 
and do not go wrong, it is my belief, luck, not learning, will have helped us on.” 


“ Paragraph 15.—In those Parganas Of Cuttack which have from the immemorial 
paid a considerable revenue, that is, those Parganas which from natural advantages were first. 
cultivated, in every village are to be found thant raiyats paying different rates for lands in 
every respect the same. This all allow, and within the last eight Or nine years, during which 
from repeated calamities season and Other more remote causes the resOurces Of the agricultural. 
classes have considerably deteriorated, this inequality of assessment has become very 
general.” 

“The kudims raiyats, those who from industry or from having possessed the means 
of combating with their reverse of fortune have maintained their ground generally, are 
found to pay the highest, while the latest settlers pay the lowest rates.” 


With reference to this report the Board in & letter to the Grovernment of 
of Bengal + gave a summary of the opinions expressed by the Commissioner and 
Collectors of Orissa in the following terms :— 


# Rule 8, Appendix C, Part 1. 
† Board to Government No. 15 of 30th October 1836, paragraphs 91 to 96. 
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“Paragraph 97.—Mr. Wilkinson observes that his principle in settlement maki 
has been to assess lands according to their capabilities, and if be found & raiyat holding land 
in other respects of 2 similar description at & tower rate than his neighbour with reference 
{0 all circumstances, ho either raised the one or reduced the other; that, in short, he did not 
consider that nctual payments should be invariably assumed as the basis of settlements; 
that the equalization of the public demand (vide preamble to Regulation VIL., 1822), the chief 
desideratum in settlements, would be defeated if merely actual payments wore invariably 
made the basis of settlements.” 


“Paragraph 92.—Mr. Mills may be considered to hold the same doctrine with tais 

Mr, Mills? opinion, Collector, Central difference, that he would take the rates actually paid by 

Division, Cuttack. the tenantry and, where he found unequal rates to 

prevail, he would distribute the aggregate amount with tho assistance of the people on fhe 
whole of the lands. with rceferonco tO their relative class, In short, he would remedy 
irregularities in rates as an ossantial part of the sottlement. And he urgues bat this is Ghe 
more necessary, since such irregularities—bhat is, unusually bigh ratb6s—are mostly occasioned 
by the circumstance of the thanz raiyats cultivating Jakhira; lands at low rates. Hence, as 
$wo-thirds of the rente free tenures would fall below the Resumption Law, the cultivators 
of the Zhalisa lands would never be able 0 continue paying the same rates, if in the revision 
of settlement the rates on such /:halisa lands were not mide suitable to their productiveness,” 


“Paragraph 98.—Mr. Repton is of opinion that the basis of settlement should be She 
average rent actually realised by zamindars during 
Mr, Repton’s opinion, Collector, previous years. Ho observes that all the thant raivats are 
Horsthees: Division, OPC much Ovor-assessed, and, as remarked by Mr. Alills, wre 
only sblo to pay their rent by cultivating Jakhira; lands ab an extremely low jama, shat, if if 
is considered necessary £0 give patios tO the thant raiyats at fixed rates for & fixed period, 14 
will shen be necessary to enter more into detail tO assess the lands as equitably as possible 
and to equalize the varieiies Of rate for the sam? land”. 


“ Paragraph 94.—Mr. Ewart would listen to objections either from {he zemindar or 

raiyat, would be guided by the existing state Of Ghings 
Mr. Ewart’s opinion, Officiating Deputy gs proved by investigation, and, where he found adjoin- 
Collector of Southern Division, Cuttack. ing lands in a village generally paying the same rates 


OS, 
yet some paying higher and some paying lO wer, he would make them correspond, Or, wuere 
he did not find adjoining lands paying similar ratos, he would adopt aciual payment as his 
basis.” 

©“ Paragraph 95.—Mr. Ricketts would be gujded by actual payments. He would make 
actual payments the ground work of assessment; £0 be 
altered Only where the rate paid by any individual raivats 
might appear to be lower than is paid by others from 
favour or Other unsuitable cause, satisfactorily demonstrable”. 


““ Paragraph 96.— With reference to any case in which it may ba shown that §he 
Yudims raiyats can no longer pay the assessment imposed on them, he would admit of & 
reduction, but he would not throw the amount of that reduction upon other raiyats less able 
to pay the load although cultivating lands of similar description, but assessed at a lower than 
the average rate”, 


Having thus summed up the views held by the local officials, the Board, 

recorded their own opinion :— i 

“Thus it js necessary for the Settling Officer to collect the following heads of 
information = 

sc1st.—The very best information he can obiain by every available means, such & 
patwari's village accounts, &c. {0 ascertain what.is the rent actually received by 
every proprietor from every tenant in his village. 

“2nd,—A classification of the several descriptions of soils and their respective 
rates‘of rent with reference to their produce and situation in an average of 
years. 

“9rd,—Emnquirijes into and comparison of the rates of land of the same quality in 
adjacent places and villages to & greater or less extent as his judgement or 
opportunities lead him to make, 7 

“< Paragraph 107:—Having obtained all these data, he then proceeds to determine £0 

‘the best of his power what is the rent actually paid upon a consideration of ths whole evidence 

before him; and when he finds cases in which, in reference to these data, the rate said £0 

have bean actually paid is irregular, high or low, he makes particular inquiries into the 

- causes of it and either upholds the alleged rate of rent or increases Or reduces it, as in his 
judgement appears right and equitable.” ` 


Such were the principles on which the settlement was based, and though 


the actual application varied according as a particular officer attached more or 


less weight to rates or to existing payments, yet, as far as my experience goes, 
neither was neglected. : 


The class of crop grown was entered by the kanungos at the time of 
measurement. The Deputy Collector checked these entries and ascertained by 


Mr. Commissoner Ricketts’ opinion, 
paragraph 5. 
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iocal enquiry the rates paid for the several classes. These rates were compared 
‘with those in the zamindar’s rent-roll and raised or reduced as might be necessary. 
The rates for the remainder of the village were then calculated so as to work up to 
what the Deputy Collector considered to be the true or proper total of the 
collections. ” 


I think that it may safely be said that the rents so settled for the thani 
raiyats were within any one estate proportional to the value of the land, though 
there was often great disparity between the rates in neighbouring estates. The 
first assumption on which the rule for the enhancement of thani rents in the 
present settlement was based is therefore justifiable. As regards the assumption 
that rents which 50 years ago were adjusted to the value of the crop grown still 
continued to have any relation to it, the question depends so much on the physical 
characteristics of the village that it would be difficult to generalise. As @& 
rule good low sarad lands continued £0 be valuable, and high or sandy lands to be 
poor butin areas much subject to flood or where canal irrigation had bsen 
introduced, the relative value of lands was liable to considerable change and 
Assistant Settlement Officers were warned to be careful, and given tne option of 
reverting to the former method of enhancement if they found it nore applicable. 


462. It often happened that a thani raiyat held also pahi lands; indeed, so 

long ago as 1831 Mr. Ricketts writing from 
Balasore noticed the existence of a Class of 
*Thani-pahi tenants” holding both thani and pahi lands. After the Settlements of 
1837 this became much more common. Thani raiyats took up pahi land at 
comparatively low rates—this was one of their privileges—and very often paid the 
rent of both thani and pahi lands together. As & rule a tenant knew his thant 
Jand and rent, and it was separately shown in the zamindars papers, but this was 
not alwavs tho case, and in many Pargamas, especially in Balasore, the thani-pahi 
lands had become indistinguishable. The rules for thani-pahi raiyats were framed 
especially with a view to dealing with tbe latter class, the principle being that it 
should be ascertained how much of the land and rent was, properly speaking, thani 
and that so much of the rent should be liable to enhancement in the same manner 
as pure thani lands, ths rest being treated as pahti; but for the purpose of the 
assessment of excess area the whole of the lands, thani yud pahi should be treated 
as 2 single holding - 

The difficulby in working the rule was the very variable circumstances of 
the holdings to which it had to be applied; they might be thani amd pahi lands really 
distinct but entered in one khatian; or they might be go far merged in One another 
that a single ront was paid though the lands were separate and recognised as Such by 
landlord and tenant; or again the thani right might exist but, on paper, lands and 
rent alike have merged into & single holding. Where records were re-attested the 
thani and pahi lands were, where really separate, entered in separate khatians, 
leaving only those which were indistinguishable as ‘mixed’ holdings. These latter 
might, I think, have been treated as pahi, for that is what they were to all intents 
so long as the tenant could not say that any definite field was his thani. Indeed in 
some estates the zamindars succeeded in getting all tenants of this class entered 
as Pahi on the ground that the thani rights had long lapsed. 


The treatment of thani raiyats’ rents in this settlement is shown in the 
following table :— 


Thani-pahi mixed tenancics,* 


SET oN i AT PRESENT SETTLEMENT. 
DISTRICT Thant. | Thani. | Thani-pahi. 
| nee: | 
Ared. Rent. ‘Aren, | Lxjsting Settled rent. a Area. Bristing Settled rent. Eon acemegb 
Acres. Rs. | Acres. Rs. Rs Acres Rs. Rs 


Cuttack.| 133-700 | 878,700, 41,700 | 1,14,000| 1,20,900| 6 [84,200 |2,18,80012,25,300 | 5-4 
Puri. | 96,900 | 2,01,600¡ 35,200 | 64.600 68,800| 6“8 [63,000 |1,18,000122,800 | 4- 


Balasore, 107,100 | 1,85,000¡ 11,700 | 19,800 21,700 9-6 [111,800 1;79,10011,91,600 | 6-9 


Total ...| 837,700 | 7,65,30 | 88,60 
| # See paragraph 323. 
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463. By section 48 of the Bengal Tenancy Act it is provided that the- 
landlord of & raiyat holding at & money rent shall. 
not be entitled to recover rent exceeding the rent 
which he himself pays by more than the iollowing percentage of the same, viz, :— 
(1) When the rent payable by the under-raiyat is payable under: 
a registered lease or agreement, 50 per cent. 
(2) Jn any other case, 25 per cent. 


It is also laid down in the Tenancy Act * that in every case in which 2 
settlement of fair rents is being or about to be made, the Revenue Officer shall. 
settle fair and equitable rents for tenant Of every class. The law officers of 
Government being consulted held :— 


(1) That a Revenue Officer acting under Section 104 (2), read with 
Section 101 (2) (d) of the Act, is bound to séttle the rents of 
under-raijyats where 2 settlement of rents is being made. + 


(ij) That in enhancing or reducing the rents of under-raiyats the 
Revenue Officer should be guided by the principles laid down in 
the Act for the enhancement or reduction Of rents of occupancy 
and non-Oceupancy raiyats according as the under-raiyats have or - 
have not occupancy right; such enhancement to be subject to the 
provisions of Section 48 of the Act. 


(111) That the existing rents of under-raiyats must be considered to be 
fair and equitable until the contrary is proved, and that the 
contrary would not be proved by showing that existing rent is 
in excess of the amount recoverable under section 48 of the 
Bengal Tenancy Act, } 


These decisions are embodied in Rule 26 of the Fair Rent Rules printed 
in Appendix C, and the universal practice has been to alter no under-raiyat’s rent, 
except on the application of landlord or tenant, 

464, A {fuil account of the working of the Resumption Laws will be found 
in Chapter XXIII., and a very brief account of 
the origin of the bazyafti tenures will here. 


Under raiyats. 


Bazyafti. 


suffice. § 

At the last Settlement all claims to hold land free of revenue were 
investigated and in the event of resumption grants over 75 acres were made into: 
separate estates, those of less extent being included in the revenue-paying estates || 
and asceseed at half or at full rates according as the grantee could or could not 
prove uninterrupted possession since the conquest, the zamindars and mugqaddams, 
if any being allowed collection expenses Only at 15 per cent. On the nett jama of 
tenures assessed at half-rates. 


In one respect the rules were not always observed, viz., it was often the 
care that where the settlement of the khalisa lands of & maurasi village, or village 
held by a prcprietary tenure-holder, preceded the resumption proceedings, as in 
taluk Raghunatbpur and many large estates, the bazyaftidars were not made to 
pay through the mugaddam. In some of these cases the rents were however actually 
collected by the muqaddanis, though they received no allowances fOr so doing. 


The rules were interpreted with great leniency, no attempt being made to - 
a geess the lands at anything like the real rates paid for similar lands in the 
vicinity, 50 tbat instead of paying full-rates and balf-rates the resumed lands Were 
assessed at from a half to an eighth of their letting value; the average incidence of 
rent of those nominally settled at full-rates being fourteen annas and Of these settled 
at half-rates seven annas per acre. The resumed Jands assessed at full-rates known. 
as kamil bazyafti (perfect resumed) or pura jama bazyafti (fully assessed resumed) 
comprised al} resumed Jjagirs and the tenures of which the holders could not prove 
continuous possession since the conquest. 


# Section 104 and Section 104 A of the Amended Act. 

+ Opinion of 27th November, 1898, 

$ Opinion of 28th May, 1893. 

§ Seo paragraph 313, 

| Board to Commissioner, No 542 dated 11th September, 1888, 
eo “< Rule XIII, of rules of 1841. 
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, balf a 

The rest were known as nisf (balf) or Baha om regum 

In according their sanction to the IU sumed tenures W 

Government had expressed a hope that these petty re ‘he general raiyati land 

the expiry of the settlement, have become merged in tne g | 

; 1 p ; zyafti, 

ee extent this has been the case with capt n 

especially with the resumed jagirs, which were generally ର Pos most Park tO 

of low caste; but the lands assessed at half-rates belonged for ally been 
Brahmans or to influential raiyats of the cultivating classes and have ge 


preserved intact, as the following figures will show + 
AREA RECORDED IN ACRES. 


oe er 


Last Present 
Settlement. Settlement. 
Pura jama 80,600 55,200 
Adha କି ନ 221,800 232,400 
The bazyaftidars received pattas at the last settlement; and for this: 
reason especially have been able to preserve their status. 

The question of enhancing the Dazyafti rents was frst raised ip 1875 
during the re-seitlement ofthe Cuttack Town, when it was. decided: that the 
lands should be classified at the next lower rate in the scale of assessment to that 
under which they would naturally fall. 

, In a letter No. 20 T. R. of the 24th April 1895 from the Government 
of Bengal to the Board. of Revenue it was decided to treat the bazyaftidars as 
tenants and not as dependant talugqdars, and ‘the following principles were laid 
down for the assessment of their lands :— 

(1) That the rents settled for the bazyaftidars’ lands should be 
included in the general assets or the revenue-paying estates to 
which they have been attached. 

(2) That the rents of the Bbazyaftidars should be enhanced on the 
same principles as may be applied in the case of raiyats and 
tenure.holders according as the bazyaftidars in each case may 
be recorded as a raiyat or tenure-holder, the enhncement being 
subject to a maximum of 200 per cent. or 156 per cent. over 
rents now paid by them when the rent is substantial, 

(8) That the privilege of transfer and.of fixity of the rents for the 

| term of settlement which the bazyaftidars enjoy at present 
should be maintained to them by an entry in the settlement 
records. . 

(4) That kamil tazyafti raiyats' having no tight’ whatever’ to hold 
at privileged rates should be treated as thani raiyats Govern- 
ment order No. 2604 L. R. of 10th May 1894). 

. The last order appears to bave been passed under a misapprehension of the 
terms on which the kamildars actually held; it being assumed that having been 
nominally attested at full-rates their rents would be on 2 par with those of the thani 
raiyats, whereas in fact the average incidence was very much lower. 

Following these principles it was in the first Assessment Rules of 1896 
provided that the half-rents of nisfi bazyafti should .be in.the first place doubled 
and the {ull-rent £o obtained should be-ordinarily enbanced by 50 per cent. or if 
still very low by 1C0 ‘per ‘cent. Kamil bazyafti rents were ordinarily to be enhanced. 
ky 60 per cent. and if still very low by 100 per cent. | 

The enhanced rents of both nisfi and kamil bazyafti were subjected to a 

limit of two-thirds the product of the vllage rates and the cultivated area. No rent 
was to be assessed On. the uncultivated lands and it was to be recorded that 

such lands would be liable to assessment if brought under cultivation on expiry 
of the settlement. 
” Mhese rules on the wkole worked well, and though at first ih was found 
very difficult to get acceptances, yet after the bazyaftidars had beenconvinced that 
{heir rents were liable to enharcement and after & few objection had been disposed 
“of by recording evidence and enhancing rents for rise in prices or on other grounds 


all general opposition ceased. 


ssessed) bazyafti. 

ption the supreme 
ould, before 
s of 
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In a few instances the enhancement of rents Of lanis bslonging t0 2 
village idol or to a Brahman of unusual sanctity was resented, but Assistant 
Settlement Officers were encouraged to listan to such objections and allow most 
liberal terms. 

The chief addition fo ths rules has been the psrmission to raise rents 
beyond the prescribsd limits where the extension of cultivation since the last 
settlement was more that 50 per cent, The rule was rendered necessary by the 
very small areas assessed in some parganas at thes last settlement, So that 
bazyaftidars were not found to bs holding large cultivated areas and only paying 
rent for a fraction of them. Several pstitions have been received from the 
bazyaftidar of the three districts protesting against the enhancement of their 
rents and have been reported on by the Settlement Officer. So far as their 
objections apply to the general principle of assessment the only relief which has 
ever been recommended by the Board of Revenue or Government was that of a 
progressive enhancement suggested in Mr. Toynbee’s Nots of 17th November 1896. 
This propos al was dropped in consideration of the pstty nature and great number 
.of the bazyafti holdings which rendered its practical application almost impossible. 


Another class of objections to the enbancema3nts in particulsr areas is more 
difficult to deal with as it is not 6asy when the assessm3nt of a village is once 
finished to discover the reason that may have led fo any unusual enhancement. It 
would be strange if in no case had any of ths large staff of officers employed in 
settling rents been led by excess of zeal, for the interests of Government, £0 
enhande some rents beyond the limits of prudence and equity, but as a general 
rule I can say with con‘idence that the rents ars far below the competition rates 
forthe class of land, and rarely indeed amount to more than ons-half of what an 
occupancy raiyat would pay. The enhancement of bazya4fti rents resulting from 
the application of the rules work out as follows :— 


| Nisft Basyafti. Kamil Bazyafii. 


mre, 
| a Inci- |{gnhapn- IN F } 
No. of Existing | Settled | dence [cement | No. of Existing { Settled | Incidence | Increase 
hoidings,| Ares. rent, rent. per per holding Area. rent rent. peracre. {| per cent, 
acre. i cent. 

— nants cee ogee eer —— 
2 3 4 । 5 | 6 7 | 8 9 | 10 | 11 12 | 18 

. Acres. Rs. Bs. Rs, A. tres. | Rs. Bs. By A; {| ` 
Cuttack ... 98,800 ୪4,800 35,700 | 1,03,200 { 1 1 189 28,600 22,500 19,400 30,000 1 5 55 
Puri ଡି 36,400 59,400 23,100 67,300 ¡¦ 1 2 103 5,400 6,500 6,100 8,200 ! 1 4 34 
.Balas0Te6 wwe 48,300 78,200 | 22,900 68,000 { 0 14 .| 197 15,700 26,200 54,800 23,300 0 15 57 


465. A very full account of the origin of the kharida tenure is given in 
ET paragraphs 53 to 57 of Mr. Stirling’s Minute 
printed as an appendix on pages XXXIV to 

XXXVI of Mr. Toynbee’s History of Orissa, - 

The name signifies simply ‘bought, and the tenure owes ibs existence to the 
‘practice by which talukdars and muqaddams were allowed to sell free of rent or at 
& quit rent patches of waste land banjar kharij jama, subject to the approval of the. 
Sadar kanungo or the controller in the Revenue Department. 


These tenures were of three classes :— 
(1) Ma'’afi Kharida, tenures excused payment of revenue. 
(29) Tanki Kharida, tenures subject to the payment of a tanki or quit 
rent. 
(8) Sarbarahi Kharida, subject to assessment of revenue. 


The whole of the rights possessed by the alienator passed £0 the purc haser- 
Mr. Stirling indeed thinks that the right acquired was that of actual property in 
‘the soil, which was certainly not vested in the talukdar prior to the British 
conquest of Orissa. . | a 

At the last settlement the rights of kharidadars and the treatment £0 be 
‘accorded to them were discussed in 1837, in connection with-ths- settlement of taluk 
Malipur in the Cuttack District, in the correspondence ending with Ctovernment 
Jetter No. 983 of the 27th June 1837. The conclusions arrived at in this 
Correspondence may be summed up as follows :— I 
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(1) Resident purchasers from zamindars acquired the same right of property 
as the zamindar and were to be called kharidadars of the first class. 


(2) Resident purchaser from mugqaddams or other dependent talukdars 
acquired the same right of property &3 was possessed by the vendor, and were to be 
called kharidadars of the second class. 


(3) Rents of kharidadars of the first class were to be fixed at full raiyati 
rates subject 0 a deduction of 30 per cenb- 


(4) Rents of kharidadars of the second class were to be fixed at full raiyati 
rates subject to a deduction of 20 per cent- They were to pay through the 
mugaddams to whom another 10 per cent. was to be given for expenses of 
collection. 


(5) The zamindar was allowed for expenses of collection the difference 
between 30 per cent. and the full amount of the allowances on the raiyati assebs of 
the estate. 


Sometimes in case of kharidadars of the second class 15 per cent. was 
equally divided between mugqaddam and zamindar. 


(6) Recusant kharidadars of the first class were allowed 5 per cent. 
malikana and the zamindar was placed in possession of the land and received the 
full amount allowed on raiyati assets less 5 per. cent. 


(7) Recusant kharidadars of the second class forfeited all right to re-entry 
and got no malikana. 


(8) These rules applied to such kharidadars as were not permitted to 
enter into separate engagement for the direct payment of revenue to Government, 
whether ‘pursethi kharidadars, i. e., purchasers of whoje villages or integral 
portions of villages, or kharida jamabandidars, 1. €-, purchasers of specific plots of 
land. 


Beeides these two classes there were mazkuri kharidagi estates admitted 
under the Moghul or Marhatta Government t0 separate engagement for revenue 
especially the kharidagi baze asamian estates generally composed of scattered 
‘plots of land extending over a large number of villages and held by a large number 
of kharidadars all jointly responsible for ths payment of the revenue, though only 
the most influential were recorded as malguzars-. 


These “were admitted to engage as proprietors, but when the estate had 
been sold for arrears of revenue they were treated as being of the second class only. 


(9) Ma’afi kharida tenures were treated in the same way as other revenue 
free grants, but on resumption the holders were given allowances as kharidadars of 
the first or second class accordingly as they had purchased their tenures from 
zamindars or muqaddams. 

In the present settlement kharida jamabandi tenures have been treated as 
tenures under the Tenancy Act and have been assessed under section 7 of that Act, 
a deduction being made from the gross assets of the tenure calculated at the 
percentage allowed to the kharidadar at the last settlement and the maximum 
limit of enhancement fixed at 200 per cent. or 3 of the product of the village rate 
and the cultivated area, whichever is less. 


By an entry in the record of rights the privilege of holding at a fixed rent 
- for the term of settlement has been allowed. 

Pursethi kharidadars have been treated as village sub-proprietors and the 
amount to be paid by them fixed under the general rules for the assessment of 
revenue on proprietary tenures. 


466. By the custom of the. country, as indeed I believe of all Northern 
India, the thani or resident raiyats held their 
| homesteads without payment of rent, this being 
one. of the privileges which compensated them for the higher rates of rent that they 
had to pay- 

These lands were at the last settlement exempted from assessment and 
-recorded in the settlement papers and in the pattfas given to the_raiyats as minha, 
.or ‘deducted’ from the assessed lands. 


Thani-minha. 
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| In & Government order No. 1183 L. R. of 2nd March 1895 it was decided 
with regard to thani raiyats and bazyaftidars :— 


(1) That those who got their gharbari (house site and surrounding plots) 
minha (rent-free) at the last settlement should continue to bold them minha, and: 
that those who did not should continue to pay rent for theme 

(2) That the area of minha allowed to each raiyat at the last settlement 
should be deducted from the area belonging to him now to be as ;essed to rent. 

(3) That in making this deduction & margin of about 10 per cent. should 
be allowed for ‘differences of measurement. If,however, in any case the portion 
of & plo left after making the 10 per cent. allowance should not exceed one-tenth 
of an acre, or 2} gunts, the Revenue Oflicer dealing with the case might leave it. 
minha, but if the area exceeded 2% gunts, it must not be left unassessed. 


Minha lands had been by custom freely bought and sold, and sometimes 
the minha was now found in possession of a person possessing no other land in the 
village, and in other cases the land now classed as minha was not homestead at all 
but arable land. Jn dealing with such cases the orders of Government have been 
interpreted in their most liberal spirit, and no attempt has been made tO continée the 
minha to particular plots or particular tenants, but wherever thani-minha was 
found in the last settlement papers and a title to that minha by purchase or 
inheritance was established by any claimant and the land identified, it was allowed 
minha without attempting to discover whether it was the same plot that was held 
minha at the last settlement. 

467. The Government orders quoted applied to bazyafti as well as to thant 
minha, but it is rare to find a bazyaftidar 
holding his homestead free of assessment. 
Bazyafti minha is more commonly waste land recorded in the last settlement as 
minha nalayek kantabari jangal (2. e., un-culturable throny jungle ) or in other 
similar terms, and. is correctly described not as minha but as mauguf jama i.e., 
suspended from assessment. By the Assessment Rules of this settlement so much 
of the land as has now been brought under cultivation has been assessed to rent; in 
the case of lands still lying waste the assessment has, as before, been suspended and 
a note made in the village judgements that it will be liable to assessment if brought 
under the plough at the next settlement. # 

468. Not only raiyats but the proprietors and village sub-proprietors, used. 

Mahe ence | £0 hold their houses free of rent and revenue. 
Tu In their case the khanabari (house and 
homestead) was at the last settlement either confirmed as minha or resumed. 
Generally a large area was claimed and part was resumed and assessed as khanabari 
bazyafti.c . a 

These lands were often retained by the proprietors even when their estates 

were sold for arrears of ‘revenue and formed generally the most valuable part of 
the proprietor’s private lands. . ` 
It was at first proposed.to assess all such lands, but by Government order 

No. 4009 L- R. of the 21st August 1695, the privilege already granted to thani 
raiyats and bazyaftidars was extended to resident proprietors and tenure-holders. 
Khanabari lands have generally in the present settlement been classed as nijjof and 
assessed at full rates; where the proprietors proved any land t0 be minha it was 
exempted from assessment, but the areas so exempted were very small. 


469. Besides lands recorded. in the papers of the last settlement three 
Rent free grants by zamindars. kinds of rent-free, grants by zamindars were. 
commonly found in Orissa :=— 

(1) Zamindar-dia-minha.— These were plots of land, mostly homestead, 
allowed by zamindars to a raiyat without payment of rent, and generally forming. 
part of an occupancy holding. 

(2) Zamindar-dia-niskar, or kam jama. —These were grants rent free. or 
at a nominal rent made to Brahmins or old servants and by the custom of the 
country generally tenable more or less at the pleasure of the donor. 

(8) Zamindar-dia-jagir.— Grants of land to retainers, servants, and others 
in payment of service. ‘The zamindars commonly give small plots of ]Jand free :of. 
rent {0 low caste labourers and in exchange requisition the holder’s labour for the 
oultivation of nij-chas. . ! 


Bazyafti-minha, 


# Appendix C, Part I. ` i ier i ee 
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Mr. Nathan in his report on Kotdes, paragraph 28, proposed that such 
lands should be assessed at iull rate and the rents added to the gross assets of 
the estate or tenure in which they were comprised. This proposal was approved by 
Government in their letter No. 2604, dated the 10th May 1894. At the visit of the 
senior Member of the Board and the Director to Cuttack in March 1896, it was 
decided that no attempt should be made to assess to rent these grants, unless the 
zamindar Or grantee applied, but that they should be valued and the amount of the 
valuation included in the gross assets of the estate. 


The interests of the zamindar were protected by an entry in the khatiam 
recording the circumstances in which he was entitled fo resume and the amount 
of rent that might fairly be assessed. 


At this time section 192 of the Bengal Tenancy Act was not in force, but 
in order to facilitate the resumption of these invalid grants on the application of 
the proprietors it was extended to Orissa by:a notification of the 1'7th October 
1896. No alteration was however made in the prescribed procedure until the end 
of 1897 when Mr. Macpherson, in a Jetter No. 2624 S. of the 11th November 1897 
to the Board of Revenue, pointed out that although section 192 only provided for 
assessment of grants when either the grantor Or grantee applied, yet under section. 
104 (2) of the Act we were required to settle rents for all tenants in Orissa, and 
expressed his opinion that the latter section over-rode section 192 and that it was. 
necessary to fix a fair rent for all these invalid grants. 


This view being accepted by the Board and Government the assessment 
rules were altered and Assistant Settlement Officers directed to settle rents for all 
zamindar-dia grants with effect from the lst January 15898, the holders of resumed 
Jagirs being treated as non-occupancy raiyats and the others generally as occu- 
pancy raiyats (see Rule 14 of Appendix C). In the case of minha there ean be no 
doubt that the fixing of a rent was fhe most Convenient course, as it could be 
done by 2 small addition to the existing rent of the holding; but on the Other hand 
I am of opinion that the rents were often high enough already and the pahi 
raiyats, like the thani at the last settlement, paid for their minha by a higher 
rate of rent on the rest of their land. In geome cases of that nature the difficulty 
was got over by not recognising the minha as such, but treating it as an integral 
part of the rent-paying holding. In the case of gifts to Brahmans there is also 
no doubt that the fixing of a fair rent put the zamindar in a much stronger position 
than the mere assessment to revenue, as in the latter case the grant was Only 
voidable on the sale of the estate for arrear of revenue (section 52 of Act XI. of 
1559) if created since the settlement, 


The case of jagirs stands on a wholly different footing. These grants 
were to chiefly two classes of persons, either to barbers and potters, etc., in 
payment for their services to the proprietor and his tenants, or to low caste men 
who in return carried the zamindar’s palki and tilled his private lands. They: 
were pure service grants tenable, by the custom of the country, only during the 
pleasure of the grantor, and excluded from the operation of the Tenancy Act. 
In many cases indeed part of the holding was rent paying and a portion Only was 
held rent free in return for service, and it was simple to assess an extra rent fOr 
the balance previously rent-free. But such tenures were commonest among under- 
raiyats and tenants of lakhirajdars whose rents were not altered. To give the 
holders of purely service tenures occupancy Or non-occupancy rights was 
certainly hard on the zemindars, who in some cases have complained that in 
consequence they have been deprived of the necessary services of the Jagirdars 
who, Once, secure in the possession of their lands, refused £0 work. 

In other instances neither Jjagirdar nor zamindar would accept any rent: 
whatever, neither did they admit the relation of landlord and tenant. The 
difficulty was got over by treating the lands as the proprietors nijchas and valuing 
them accordingly; and this, in my opinion, would have generally been the better 
course, 

Certain cases however were found in which the so-called JagirsS were 
merely suspensions of rent or a Portion of the rent in & settled raiyat’s holding in 
return for services. Not a few instances also occurredin which the zamindar 
caused a record of jagir to be made inthe hope of destroying the status of his. 
raiyats- With these exceptions the Jagirdars had really no rights and it was quite 
unnecessary to record their possession, but they might have been entered in the 
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khatians as cultivating the proprietor’s privata lands in payment for services 
rendered. It is not possible to state accuratsly ths number of invalid grants 

assessed to rent and revenue as they huve in many cases been included in the 

raiyati holdings, but ths following figures are approximately correct; they do not 

include the permanently settled estate of Madhupur, the circumstances Of which 
re wholly different :--— 


ASSESSED TO RENT VALUED FOR REVENUE. 
Cras ir sss Nera i ee pm pir Neri 
DISTRICT. Number. Area. Rent. Number. Area. Ront. 
Acres. Rs. Acres. Rs. 
Cuttack 5,200 8,800 7,200 16,000 18,100 ୨27,500 
Puri 160 S00 700 4,000 1,700 3,400 
Balasore .... 3,100 4,10 4,900 9,700 8,900 15,300 


47C.x The village watchman, or chaukidar as he is now commonly called, 
is one Of the most ancient institutions of the 
country, so old that we have lost sight of his 
origin, In the Hindu times we find that the danduasi or ‘staff-bearer’ guarded 
the agricultural village as ths chatia † did those of the bazar, anc under the 
Mahommedan regime they only changed their name to chaukia or chaukidar, 
These men were essentially village servants, but the duties of watch and ward were 
also performed by paiks or footbmen who appsar, to have been servants or 
retainers of the taluqdar engaged equally in Police work and in rent collection. 
Yet another class are found of khandaits and of paiks of the Khandait caste 
holding larger jagirs and appearing to resemble somewhat the Ghatwals of Bankura 
and Birbhum. These men were independent of the zamindar and psrformed their 
duties in subordination to the ams! or principal executive officer of the division. 


Such was the police force at the time of the British conquest, and 
Regulation XIII of 1805 recognised the existing distinction, providing in Section 
5 for the maintenance of sardar paiks and their subordinates under the control of 
the darogas of thanas, amd leaving the village watchmen or dusadhs in the position 
of servants of the zamindars. Regulation XX of 1617 brought these village 
watchmen under the control of the darogas, though still leaving their appointment 
with the zamindar, and from that tim3 forward they have been regarded as servants 
of Government though not without duty of service to the zamindar. 


At the last settlement it was ordered that for every chaukidar about three 
acres of land should be allowed rent-free, the excess, if any, being resumed and 
assessed at full rates, and the prescribed amount made up where necessary by some 
addition from the culturable fallow or mahal pahi land. The confirmed jagir was 
treated as minha, the area being entered along with that of other unassessed land 
.of the estate. 

In 1841 Mr. Commissioner Mills made proposals for the resumption of all 
the jagirs and the payment of chaukidars by fixed salaries, and orders were issued 
in accordance with which the jagirs of chaukidars and paiks were resumed and 
included in the assessed lands. Pending however the confirmation of the proposed 

scheme the amount assessed was in most cases again deducted from the assets 
before-the revenue was calculated, Later again, in 1843, the usual practice was 
merely to make a2 valuation of the jagir and leave a note that it was liable to 
resumption on the completion of the arrangements for money payments. In all 
Cases the allowances on the resumed Jjagir were calculated at the same rates as thosa 
on the raiyati rental of village- Mr. D. J. Macneill in his general Report on the 
Village Watch in Bengal expressed his‘ opinion that the resumption of the chakran 
lands left incomplete in 1845 should be made at the next settlement, and police 
officers have for the last fifty years been unanimous in condemning the system of 
remuneration of village police by jagirs. : 


Jn the Government Resolution of 28th November 1891 on the report of the 
Police Commission the following orders were passed :— 


“The chaukidari system in Orissa is shown by the Committee to be in urgent need 
of reform and three different courses of acbion are suggested, but not exhaustively examined. 
The Commissioner of the Division, in consultation with the District Officers is now consider- 
ing & suggestion t0- bring all th3 Orissa chaukidars under the Act, If this moasure ba 
adopted, the Lieutenant Governor thinks it had better be carried out under the supervison 


Chaukitdars:. 


* For a further accouut see Paragraph 333. 
† See above paragraph 333 for an explanation of this term. 
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-of the Settlement Officer when the jagirs held by ‘the chaxkidars bave been surveyed and 
‘determined. All these lands should be commuted and the necessary number of chaukidars. 
‘should be decided on and their pay fixed pari-passu with the progress of settlement.” 


Accordingly the Settlement Officer and his assistants were called upon 
for reports, which were submitted to the Commissioner with Mr. Maude’s letter 
No. 1788 of 29th July 1898. 


Government, however, in their letter No. 1561J., again referred the 
question for further consideration by the Commissioner, and when the settlement 
of rents began no tinal orders had been passed, but fair rents were settled for 
the chaukidari chakran lands conditionally on the introduction of a system of 
cash payments. In a letter No. 309 J., dated 30th April 1896, Mr. R. C. Dutt, 
the Commissioner, after reviewing the several alternatives before the Government, 
made ths foilowing proposals :— 

“(i) Khandayets and paiks should be relieved Of all police duties, and their jagir 
‘Jands should, by an amicable arrangement with them, be assessed: tO rent, payable to the 
estates in which they aro situate. The service lands of chaukidars should likewise be thus 
assessed tO rent. The work of assessment is being done provisionally by Mr. Maddox in 
the temporarily-scettled estates; a special officer should be deputed to do this work in the 
permanently settled estates, under the instructions of Mr. Maddox. 


“(1i) Jagir lands thus assssed should be settled with zamindars in the permanently- 
‘settled estates by the special officer deputed for the purpose, and 55 per cent. Of the rental 
should be fixed as Government revenue. In the temporarily-settled estates the jagir lands 
now being assessed will be settled with zamindars along with all lands in their estates, and 
55 per cent, of the gross assets should be fixed as the Govenment revenue. 

(iii) In large Government estates like Kburda and Banki the Khurds system should be 
maintained or the Act introduced; the raiyats should pay & chaukidar? rate, and & propor- 
tionate deduction should be made from their homestead rents. 

“(iv) Excluding chaukidars in large Government estates, the total number of 
chaukidars in the Division should be reduced to 6,500. They should be paid at & uniform 
rate of Rs. 3 a month. This expenditure-snould be considered a charge on land revenue 
aftor the jagir lands have been assessed and settled, and the temporarily-settled estates have 
been re-settled in the manner described above, 

“(v) The pay of all the chaukidars in & district should be drawn by the District 
Magistrate and paid through the police in such manner as the Magistrate thinks safest and 
best. The chaukidars thus receive their pay directly and punctually from the Magistrate 
and the police, and should know no other masters.” 


The Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Alexander Mackenzie, decided that the 
Chaukidari Act VI (B. C-), of 1870 should be extended t0 Orissa, exceptions being 
made Only in the case of thinly inhabited and backward tracts; and in paragraph 
10 of the Resolution No. 866 J, (Police), dated 95h February 15897, passed the 


following orders :— 

¢(1) The Act will be introduced throughout Orissa as soon as possible after the 
completion of the present settlement, the chaukidir: jagirs being, in the meantime, resumed 
and settled with the chaukidar-holders, who will be treated in all respects as than: raiyats of 
the village in which the lands lie. They will be released from all‘ obligation to serve as 
.chaukidars, but will be eligible for appointment as such by the Magistrate. 


«(2) The lands will be incorporated with the lands of the estates within which they 
lie and be included in the settlement of those estates, an allowance of 15 per cent. on the 
rent for cost of collection being made to the zamindar in each case. 


“(3) In consideration of the receipt of the rents of the resumed jagirs (less the 
deduction of 15 per cent,) the Government will undertake to pay the salaries of the sardar 
.chaukidars who may be appointed throughout ths temporarily-settled parts Of Orissa, at the 
rate of Rs. 6 each per mensem, the maximum number Of sardars being limited to one for 
every ten chukidars. This arragement is subject to the sanction of the Government of 


Jndis. 
(4) Jagirs in the permanently.settled estates will be treated under Part-I of 


of the Act. 

«“(B) Mr. Dutt considers that the present number Of chaukidars (8729) is excessive, 
‘and would reduce it to 6,500. The Lieatenant-Governor agrees that & considerable 
“reduction may be made without loss of e Hiciéncy, and it will be for the District Magistrates 
‘40 settle to what oxtent the reduction should be carried, with the view especially Of securing 
that adequate pay shall be given to each chaukidar, without imposing an oxcessive burden 
-on the villagors. The Lioutenant-Go vernor is disposed to think that the rate of pay should 
not ordinarily exceed Rs. 4. per mensem. | 

“(8) In the backward tracts in which ib may be decided not to introduce the Act, 
§he chaukidars will be under the direct supervision of the Police. They will ba given settle- 
mons of the jagir lands, whore such exist; and will, in addition, continue {0 receive the 
‘customary dues from the raiyats; for the realisation of which they should be given such 
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assistance as may be necessary and practicable, Regulation XX of 1817 will continue - 
to apply to these chaukidars, until it becomes possible t0 work Act VI (B. C.) of 1870. 


“(7) The Magistrate should be permitted to take advantage of the presence of the 
Settlement Officer t0 prepare, as s0O0n as may be, his schedule of villages, settle the number 
of chaukidars required, and woOrk out all details. Enquiries should be made as regards men 
suitable and available £0 act as members of panchayats, and early report should be submitted 
whether there arc, infact, any tracts in which it is absolutely impossible to work the Act, 
Or to find even a single man 40 act as the panchayat, the provisions of Section 62 of the 
Act being bore in mind.” 

The Local Government’s proposals were approved by the Government of 
India in letter No. 411 in the Home Department dated lst July 1897 and 
recommended £0 the Secretary of State for India in the letter No. 211, dated 4th 
August 1897. In & despatch of the 4th November 1897 the Secretary of State 
expressed a doubt whether the chaukidari jagirs were liable to resumption, and 
accordingly & further report was called for and was submitted to the Commissioner 
with this office letter No: 878, dated the 18th April 1898. 


The Commissioner, the Board of Revenue, and the Local Government were 
unanimous in their opinion that the jagirs were liable to resumption. and the 
Government of India having in their letter No. 458, dated the 27th September 
1895, accepted this conclusion, the orders for resumption became final. 


In ‘accordance with these orders rents hitherto settled provisionally 
continued to be settled at the village rate or a little below it, an entry being made 
in the judgement that the rents would only become payable on the extension to 
the village of the Chaukidaxri Act. Consent was obtained with little difficulty, as 
the terms were very easy for the chaukidar. For the assistance of the Magistrate, 
maps on the scale of 1” to the mile of each Thana showing village boundaries, 
names and numbers, and. the rivers and canals, together with lists of the villages 
in the Thana arranged geographically. and showing the area and approximate 
number of houses, have been made over to hime 


As to the backward tracts mentioned in paragraph 10 (6) of the Government 
Resolution, the Commissioner points out that the effect of giving the chaukidar 
settlement of his jagir land would be to deprive the Magistrate of all control over 
him and recommended (letter No. 437 J., dated 25th July 1898. to the Chief 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal) that in any tract in which it was 
thought inexpedient to introduce the Chaukidari Act the jagirs should not be 
resumed, This proposal was approved by Government in their letter No, 5106 J., 
dated the 26th August 1898, to the Commissioner, but the orders came too late 
to be given effect to by the Settlement Department. 


The only backward tracts in the temporarily- settled area t0 which the 
present extension of Act VI is reported to be inexpedient are Parganas 
Balarampur, Ragri, Shergara, and Kantajhar in Thana Dharamsala, and Dalijora 
in Thana Cuttack. Both Thanas contain backward and permanently-settled areas; 
and as the judgements expressly provide that the resumption shall not tako 
effect until the Act is introduced, it will be simpler to postpone the-extension 
of the Act to these areas, 


The number, area, and rent of the resumed jagirs are as follows :— 


Number 12,100 
Acres. 
Area 20,200 
Rs. A 
Rent ର 43,000 ୦ 
Incidence per acre 5 2 2 


In the permanently-settled areas, # including Madhupur, chaukidari jagirs 
have not been resumed. It is to be observed that in Madhupur all chaukidari 
Jagir is shown as granted by the zamindar of that estate, but it is as much 
Government property as in any temporarily-settled estate and cannot be resumed 
by the donor. 

471. The Khandaits (swordsmen) and paiks (foobmen) are the last relics 

Pek of the old Hindu militia, and under Moghul and 
Maphratta were utilised as police in subordination 


4 This is not quite correct. Rents were assessed on a few such jagirs in the Sataishazari and Ekhrajat 


mahals belonging to the Puri tempije, but the proceedings will have to be revised by the District- 
Magistrate. 
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to the amil and kotwal. # 

Regulation XII of 1805 protected from resumption the lands 
assigned to Paiks and sardar paiks for the performance of their police 
duties, and this section was understood to cover the khandaits end rahbars 
(or road patrols) and such of the nahbars as were of the Khandait caste. 


_ ‘These men, or such of them as had not been dispossessed by the Zzamindars 
or assimilated into the general body of the village watchmen, had their jagirs 
confirmed at the last settlement in consideration of the performance of police 
duties, which they did so badly that of recent years they had only been employed 
On miscellaneous duties such as patrolling the roads. 


The advisability of resuming their lands was discussed in connection with 
the reform of the village police system; and in Resolution No. 866 J. (Police), 
dated 9th February 1897, His Honour Sir Alexander Mackenzie announced his 
determination t0 release them from all obligation to render service if they would 
accept settlement on easy terms. The Government orders were as follows- 
paragraph 11 of the Resolution referred to above :— 

“The cage of the khandaits and paiks has, lastly. to be considered. It has already 
been stated that there are two clasges of khandaits—those who received their lands from the 
Mahrattas, and those who were nominated by the zamindars and appointed by the 
Magistrates. The Government cannot compel the Akhoandaits and paiks to agree to the 
resumption of their jagsrs; but there can be no objection t0 resumption if they agrec, in 
consideration of the Government “relinquishing the right to their services; and the 
Lieutenant-Governor learns that they have, ag a fact, generally expressed to the 
Settlement Officers their willingness to accept settlement of their lands on that condition. 
The jagirs will, therefore, be resumed by amicable arrangemement with the holders. The 
latter will receive settlement, and will be declared to be raiyats holding at fixed rates, 
and existing holders will sit at half the assessed rents for their lifetime. The holdings 
should be included in the estates within which they lie, and form part of its assets in 
future If the area of any khandait's holding is such as to require that it should be treated 
as a tenure, the Settlement Officer should report whether it should be so settled at fixed 
rates. If it is deemed advisable to retain the services of some of the paiks, as, for instance, 
for the patrolling of the main roads, proposals as to the arrangement which should be 
made for the payment of the men after the resumption of the jagirs should be submitted to. 
the Government for orders. The number of paiks is especially large in Balasore, and it is 
possible that they are in some parts of that district discharging the duties of the village 
watch. If so, the men so employed should be treated as Chaukidars the orders above 
relating to Chaukidars being applied to them and their jagirs, Save that their jagirs should 
be resumed only with their consent, and gcttled at half rates for the lifetime of the present 
holders. The cage of Khurda, where it is understood there is a very large number of 
poity paik jagirs. should be especially reported upon.” 

by an oversight the rules for the seutlemeut Of fair rents wefe nob 
modified in accordance with this Resolution, and rents Continued to be settled. 
at full rates though much leniency was shown in the way of small concessions. 


The khandaits of Dibhi Arakhpur objected at first to the assessment, 
alleging the great inferiority of their lands, but eventually executed & written 
agreement to pay rent at Re. 0-12-6 per acre, or at about a fourth of the rates 
for good average land. The lands held by the sardar khandait, Jaduma&ni Paikra, 
in the Puri District and those of the paiks of Balasore were assessed at § of the 
village rate. Most of the remaining khandait and paik jagirs were assessed at. 
full rates. 


The rents so proposed had all been accepted when, towards the close of 
1898, it was brought to the notice of the Board of Revenue that the orders of 
Government had been overlooked; and in their letter No. 960A., dated the 15th 
October 1898, they submitted to Government a report of the action taken, with a 
recommendation that what had been done should be approved ex post facto, 1. e., 
that the rents accepted should be allowed to stand, that the zamindar should receive: 
the full raiyati allowances On them, that the Chandbali jagir should be created & 
separate estate, and that the Deogaon and Masora jagirs should be treated as 
tenures with rents fixed for the term of settlement. 

In their letter No.6705 J., dated the 27th December 1898, Government 
decided that the original orders of Sir Alexander Mackenzie, so far as they presented 
half rents for the lifetime of the holders, should be given effect to, but accepted the: 
other recommendations of the Board. 


# Seo paragraph 332, 
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Notices weré accordingly issued to all khandaits fo appar on fixed datss 
at the nearest Thana and have their khatians corrected, the sam3 correction being 
made in the original record of rights and in hs copies issued fo zamindrs. The assets 
and revenue of all estates were similarly corrected, only half the ‘rents originally 
settled on the khandaits’ jagir being entered as payable during;the lifetims of prasent 
holders, and it was provided that the bene'it of any increase in the rental of thess 
lands during the term of settlement should ba left with the zamindar. 


The total area, of khandait and paik jagirs resumed rahbars amd nahabars 
classed as khandaits, is 6,910 acres, and the half rent assessed Rs. 5,090, an average 
of annas 12 per acre. 


As fo the proposal to retain certain paiks for patrolling after the 
resumption of their jagirs, in paragraphs 4 to 6 of his letter No. 437 J., of the 25th 
July. to the Chief Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Mr. Commissioner 
Stevenson recommended that all their jagirs should in any case b3 resumed 
leaving their pay to be fixed thereafter by Government; and in Government Order 
No. 513J. D., dated 25th May 1899, it was finally decided that it was unnecessary 
£0 retain the services of any of the paiks or khandaits. 


472. Patwaris or village accountants were under the Hindu amd 

Resumption of patwari jagirs Mahommedan and probably in the early days of 

Soo the British rule to be found in every considerable 

village, but they gradually lapsed into the position of mere servants of the zamindar 

and at the last settlement their jagirs were, except in the largest estates, resumed 
and aseessed at full rates. 


The services of the patwaris then retained have been little utilised 
except in the Puri district, and an attempt made in 1873 to resuscitate them 
proved a failure. 


The question of the maintenance of the record having been discussed in 
the early stages of this settlement it was generally agreed that paid agency must 
be substituted for that at present in existence, and in Government letter No, 2604 
of 10th May 1894 it was decided that the service lands of patwaris should be 
resumed and assessed at full ratese- In accordance with these orders 3,950 acres 
of patwari jagir have been resumed and assessed at Rs. 6,760, and ths amount 
included in the mufassal assets of the estate. 


473. In paragraphs 40 to 42 of his note on the assessment of the Kotdes 

erie eillkge aint Pargana Mr. Nathan proposed that the jagirs 
: ° granted to blacksmiths, carpenters, barbers, 
washermen, and other village servants should be confirmed. except where the holder 
‘was proved not to perform the service for which the land was granted“ This 
Proposal was accepted by Government in their order No. 2604 of the 10th May 1894, 
paragraph 6, and accordingly 8,560 acres of jagir land have been confirmed and 


1,600 acres resumed and assessed at Rs.4,800, These figures are for the tempora- 
zily~settled trea only. 


474. Since the year 1883 the question Of the establishment of fuel and 

Reserved lands. fodder * reserves had engaged the attention of 

Government, and in a circular No. 6 of August, 1891, 

. the Board of Revenue pointed out that it may often happen that a Settlement Officer 

will, in the course of survey and settlement operations, be in a position, either of 

himself or in conjuction with the managing or village authorities, 0 effect 

improvements in regard to sanitation by reserving tanks for drinking purposes, by 

the assignment of defined places for necessary uses, and for excavation of earth for 
building. 

With these two objects in view, the establishment of fuel and fodder 
reserves, and the setting apart of specifie places for sanitary purposes, the 
Settlement Officer caused all waste lands and tanks to the use of which the villagers 
appeared to have a customary right to be recorded as the property of the com- 
munity Sarba Sadharan. Such lands were found in most villages though the right 
was by no means always admitted by the zamindars and was indeed strenuously 
opposed by the members of the Balasore National Society. The fact appears to 
have been that, to quote Mr. Stirling, the resident raiyats of each village were entitled 


+ See also paragraph 263. 
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‘each to & share of the firewood, thatching grass, &c., sufficient for thair own 
Consumption, and to graze their own cattle without paying to anybody ; they could 
not however dispose of any produce or admit strange cattle. Whers land and fuel 
is abundant I have generally found this to b3 still the case, but in som2’ parts the 
proprietors have kept all the grazing land in their own hands and made & charge for 
village and strange cattle alike. 

The subject was discussed in Mr. Nathan’s report on Kotdes, but no final 
Orders were passed. In the Rules of 1896 provision was made for the reservation 
of lands for cremation and for grazing grounds with the consent of the zamindar. 
‘The Assistant Settlement Officers were directed to select in each village a few large 
fields, not more than 15 to 20 acres in an average village of 400 acres, suitable for 
grazing and to enter them in a separate khatian to which they were required to 
get the signatures of some of the leading raiyats and of fhe zamindar, Or 
.sSub-proprietors, Or his agent. 

A note was then made in the khatian that the village community were 
entitled to graze their cattle without charge on this land, and that it was on this 
ground exempted from assessment. Similarly, plots actually used as, or suitable 
for, cremation grounds were to be set apart, a note being made in the &hatian of 
fhe right of tenants tO their use. 


Tanks used for drinking purposes were added {to the list, but there was 
some difficulty in reserving these without interfering with the proprietor’s right of 
fishery. 

On the whole the measure has met with remarkable success, being 
extremely popular with the raiyats and not much opposed by the zamindars. 


To safeguard these lands against subsequent encroachment a& clause has 
‘been inserted in the form of kabuliyat to bes executed by all zamindars and sub- 
proprietors entering into engagements for the payment of revenue, binding them to 
Preserve as grazing grounds, cremation grounds, and reserved tanks, the plots 
specified in the schedule which is annexed to the kabuliyat, to take no rent Or 
grazing charge, and to take action in the courts to 6ject tresspassers if required. 
by the Collector to do so. 


This clause was objected to by the Balasore Zamindars’ Association, but 
Aheir objection was overruled by Government. # 


The clause will however become a dead letter unless from time to time 
attention of Collectors is called to if+ Zamindars will be very 10th to prosecute 
for cultivation of reserved lands when they can share in the profits by taking 
rent. An annual report as to the state of the reserved lands in his chakla should 
be called for from each kanungo. Inspections should also be made by District 
:and Local Board officerse Of course, if the Maintenance of Records Establish 
ment is introduced, the reserved lands would be looked after. 

The total area reserved in the province under the above rules is 1,15,000 
acres, as follows + :— 


District. Total area. Ares of grazing Area of cremation Area of other 


grounds. grounds. reserved Lands. 
Cuttack 55,300 48,800 6,200 300 
Puri 22,200 21,400 ନ 800; 
Balasore 37,500 36,00 1,800 200 
Total 1,15,000 1,06,200 7,500 1,300 


475. By Rule 24 (2) of the Government Rules under the Bengal Tenancy 

EN Act, Chapter V1, it was incumbent on the officer 

settling rents in connection with a settlement of 

revenue to serve by proclamation and posting up in the village a copy of his 

proceeding setting forth the date on which and the place where he proposed to 

settle rents. 

This notice was invariably given a week or more before the appointed 

date, and not only was a copy of the proceeding posted in the village, but copies 
were, a5 far as possible, served personally on the principal zamindars - 


# No. 873 T- R. of 26th October, 1898. 
+¢ See Appendix L. 
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Further, whenever the Revenue Officer proposed to alter an existing rent. 
and the tenant had not appeared in compliance with the general notice mentioned 
above, he.was served with a special notice informing him of the proposed 
alteration in his rent. 


After the very first commencement there was little difficulty in procure. 
ing the attendance of raiyats, and the returns show that in the last two and 2 half 
years only 15,298 or 1 per cent. of the tenants dealt with failed to appear, and 
of these only 9,221 had their rents altered. For the first year’s work no réturn 
of absentees was made, but tha figures would not be very different, and the. 
contrast with the stages of khanapuri and attestation when the indifference of the: 
people was perhaps the greatest difficulty with which we had to contend, is. 
very striking. 

476. Under section 113 of the Bengal Tenancy Act rent fixed under 
section 104 of the Act, cannot, except on the 
ground of a landlord’s improvement or of an: 
alt eration in the area of the tenure or holding, be altered. 

(i) In the case of a tenure or, occupancy bolding Or the holding of 
an under-raiyat having occupancy rights, for 15 years. 

(11) In the case of a non-Oceupancy holding or the holding of an 
under-raiyat not having occupancy rights, for five years. 

The privilege of fixation of rent was only extended to under-raiyats by: 
Act IIT. (B- C.) of 1898, and it is not ‘clear that it applies t0 the rents settled. 
pervious to the 1st November, 1898. 

By Government order No. 20 T. R-, dated the 24th April, 1895, the- 
Privileges of transfer. and of fizity of rent for the term of Settlement enjoyed by: 
the bazyaftidars were ordered to be maintained to them by an entry in the: 
Settlement record. This has been done, and the same order has further been: 
held t0 cover the rents of kharida-jamabandi tenure-holders and tankidars: 
having rights equal or similar to those of bazyaftidars. 


The rents of thani and chandina raiyats have been fixed for the term of 
Settlement by an entry in the record of rights, made in accordance with the 
opinion given by the Superintendent and Remembrancer of Legal Affairs in his. 
letter No. 1243 of the 13th February, 1893, to the Secretary to the Board 
of Revenue.:# 


Term for whioh rents are settled. 


4 See Director to Board No. 14 T. A., dated 3rd January, 1893. 
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CHAPTER XIX 
ASSESSMENT TO REVENUE. 


477. A sketch is here given of the procedure in connection with settlement 
of revenue. The results are given in paragraph 
554, etc. 


The work began in the recess of 1897. In order to appreciate the labour 
involved, it is perhaps necessary to say that in the temporarily-settled area there 
are nearly 6,400 estates situated in 11,000 villages, that some villages 
ନ portions of 60 estates and that some estates are situated in more than 100 
villages. 


478- In the course of the fair rent work Assistant Settlement Officers had 
been directed to fill up certain compilation registers 
(vide Part III of the rules in Appendix C.) 


These registers showed--(1) Comparison of assessed areas at the last 
settlement and now. Where the estate bad been partitioned at the last settlement, 
or during the course of the present settlement, special care was taken to bring 
together for purposes of comparison all the figures for parent and partitioned or 
new estates. (2) Comparison of areas and assets. (3) Detailed registers Of assets 
showing for each class of tenants their number, are&, existing and settled rent and 
the difference between the existing and settled rents- Separate figures were given 
in the register for the tenants of each village in which any portion of the estate 
was situated. 


Assessment to revenue, 


Compilation. 


The next stage was to reduce the information compiled into forms which 
could be easily dealt with. During the course of this work the Assistant 
Settlement Officers made totals of the assets and served on each set of zamindars 
the so-called special notice according to the following rules :— 


« Pule 6.—AS5 soon as the total of the settled assets of the estate has been compiled, 
the Assistant Settlement Officers should issue on cach zamindar a special notice in the 
following form calculating the revenue at 55 per cent. of the settled assets ( unless he has 
already decided to give some other percentage); On this notice should be shown all the 
persons recorded for the share in which the person notified is interested, the revenue of 
that share and the revenup of the whole estate.” 


“SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Meba! Tauzi No* 
zamindar 5 ହା 
re presiding at mauza cr 
To proprictary tenure-holder g a Parg0na » Zilla 
WHEREAS the assessment of the cstato » Tauzi No. , of which you arc recorded 
a5 a proprietor is completed and the new Government revenue bas bcen proposed at gou are hereby 
proprictary tenurc-holder. iV 
required to appear pefOre me, , Assistant Settlement Officer, & 
mahalwar 
» on the » to hore YOUr™ {en ure-holder'g  Khewat read. 


" “Any objections that you may Wish to make must be preferred crally of by petition cn tbat day. The assessment papers 
wiil bo open for your inspection from (date) to (dota) (camp). 


“The returns of the above notice must be carefully preserved. When personS 
appear in answer to these notices, every effort should be made £0 correct and complete 
the list of names of proprietors as gupplied by the Collector.” 


479. The next and most important part of the work was the preparation 
by the Assistant Settlement Officers of a& report 
for each estate. 


The general principle which has been followed is for an Assistant 
Settlement Officer to submit & general or block report containing an &ccount .of 
the general conditions, physical and fiscal, of a Pargana or other homogeneous 
tract. This general report gives cover to special reports for each estate, and 
saves & great deal of repetition’ Where batwara has taken” place since the last 
settlement, one special report deals ‘with the original as well as with the new 
estates- I quote from my No. 1117 of 26th May, 1897, the instructions given for 
arrangement of the reports and. the matters which they should contain .— 


Assessment reports. 
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“Estate in Orissa vary SO much in size and situation that I propose to leave it to 
Assistant Settlement officers incharge to direct the Officers making completion reports ag 
to the manner in which they should treat the estates, e. g', there are One Or GwO ocstates 
which comprise nearly the entire areca of §wo or three Parganas, and there are many 
cstates which comprise nearly the entire area of one porgann. Generally, however a few 
estates make up the areca of a block of villages. Thus, though the unit of the report mist 
necessarily be the cstatc, it is possible to ¢Cconomis? mich time and laboir, and to save 
much useless repetition by sanding up covering reports wnich may refer to a block of 
villages, or to a Pargana, Or to two or three Parganas. 

“I would also remind you that an arrangement of this kind will assist the 
confirming authority by showing him how cstates situated in the Sim9 loeslity with 
(presimably) the s3me natural advantages and disadvantages are baing treated.” 


I have endeavoured to model ths particular estate reports according fo 
the headings given in forms 11 and 12 of Appendix N of the Manual so far as 
matters of particular interest to bbs estate miy apply, but I have also endeavoured 
£0 avoid repetition by prescribing refereéncss to matters general in the covering 
reporis. 


Instructions for the General Report. 


“1. Boundaries and situation of the block. 
¢92, Physical features and class of goil; any Special features of climato Or rainfall. 
&3, An account of the crops grown and results of crop experiments within the are& 
(refer to the Settlement Officer if necessary), methods of agriculture (if peculiar). 
#4, Communications (railway and roads); specially note if any improvements have 
been made since the last Settlement. 
“5, Irrigation, if any; its effect on rent rates. 
«6. Liability t0 inundation 9r drought, or protection by embankments, &c. 
“7, Towns and markets. 
“8, Prices of common rice actually recorded at hats about the time of submission of 
the reports (note whether it is a year of scarcity or nOot).; 
“<9, An analysis of rates for estates or villages. Reasons why (if so) pah: rates are 
still less.than thant rates. 
<<10. General condition of the people; whether imigration is Common. 
*11. Principal productg and trades. 
“12, Payment of village officials and other customsS. 
+13. See Part III, Chapter 15, Survey and Settlement Manual, pages 106-107. Any 
. other matters of general inierest (the completion report of the last Settlement 
should be consulted.)” 


“Instructions for the Special Report. 
{N. B.—The Speclai Report should be as succinct as possible, and no details given in the statements should be repeated.] 


. “A brief history of changes in proprietorship; whether the estate hag been sold for 
arrears Of revenue, and why; information, if obtainable, as required in II (a) (5), page 107, 
Sirvey and Settlement Manual, any matter which requires explanation; if the estate has 
been partitioned a brief history of the batwara; the desirability of making & batwara Or Of 
amalgamation of the estate with ano;her; where there is a proprietary tenure-holder soma 
account sould be given of the nature of the tenure and the changes in the proprietorship, 


(2) Detail of the unassessed area and an account Of the extension in Cultivation 
since the last Sottlement; prospects of further extension, whether through reclamation of 
waste or improved Communications, railway or Otherwise. 


(3) A brief Comparison of exisiing with s2ttled rents; reagons for 8 1pposing that 
rents are £00 high or too low; analysis of the rates of new s3ttled rents and & comparison 
with the rates of estates in the neighbourhood; if paki rates have not ris2n up to thant 
rates, some explanation should be given or a reference made to the paragraph of the 
General Report which deals with the matter; whether the settled rents are realisuble Or not, 
and if not, why not, f. e, on account of liability of the lands to drought or inundation; 
whether rents were previously collected in fall or n05; whether any prospective difficulty in 
realising rents is apprehended; any information regarding abw sibs; whether the estate is 
‘scattered Or compact. 

¢(4) A ghort account of the mufasal jams Of {he last settlement, Of existing assets 
and of settled ass2ts, & short accoint of the groinds of enhancement, and any facts 
worthy of comment regarding the amount of enhancements of the rents Of any class. 


*(5) A list of embankments in the estate classified according to Mr. Odling’s note 
{for inclugion in the kabuliyat). - 
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““(6) General effect on the income of the proprietor Or proprietary tenure-holder Of 
the proposed assessment; an account of the valuation for revenue of all amounts which 


have been now entered ag cash for the first time in the assets, and an account of rents 
payable for the first time. l 


(7) Any special sairat collections, e. g., income from quarry, jungle-cutting. &c. 


(8) Particulars of lands rogerved for grazing, &c., Or ag rent free for the benefit of 
the tenants. 


(9) A brief resume of the facts which Jed the Assistant Settlement Officer to fix the 
‘amount of allowance proposed. 
“(a) For the proprictary tenure=holders. 
““{(b) For the proprietor. 
“(10) Any facts of gpecial interest not recorded in the report. 
N. B.—The last Settlement completion report should be consulted.) 
&(11) The returns of the notices served on the proprictors and their objections, 
‘in half margin, with the Assistant Settlement Officer's answers in the other half.” 

I give below the forms which accompany each special report. The forms 
have been remodelled by the ingenuity of Mr. H. D. Carey, but they contain the 
information hitherto given in the forms actually submitted for approval to the 
Director of Land Records, as well as the information required by the Survey 
and Settlement Manual :— 


[ I J] 


Estate, Tauzi No. , Pargana. 
Name of proprietors. Father's name. Residence. Share. 
1 2 3 । 4 


[ If] 


Estate, Tauzi N 0. 
| AREA. Diffs: 
rere 
NAME OF VILLAGE. AT LAST 1 AT PRESENT rence. 
SETTLEMENT. i SETTLEMENT. 
At last At present Assessed] Unasgs- Total Azsessed.! Unass- | Total ++ or— 
Settlement Settlement. essed. essed. 
1 2 ; | 4 | 5 | 6 7 | 8 9 
pe Ce See Pe eee Ee EP Cr ee ef 
f | 
| 
| 
| I 


~ ro es 
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ee ee Pe a a a ie, 
INCIDEN 
AREA. RENTS OR VALUATION. a 
| 
Number | AT yg TO REG 
of | At last At At last { PRESENT |DIFFERENCE | At last | AT PRESENT 
ASS OF TENANCY , holding. ' settle- | present | Settle- | SETTLE- +O0R-— Settle- | SETTLEMENT. 
CLASS OF i ment. | Settle- |! ment. MENT. ment 
| : ment. | 
i i Exist-'Sett- | Past {Existing Existing | Settled, 
HR : ing | led |exist- | settled 
i ing. 
1 । 2 । 3 4 5 6 7 8 ¦ 9 10 ib 12 
rs er 0 CRIP CDSE RNa ri 
| | i 
Kharida jamabandt ¦ ! 
“ Kamil bazyafti ... | | ! ! 
$ i 
Nisfi bazyafti eo | | | । 
i 1 : I 
Thaont oo. i ¦ | i 
Thani pahi mized | i 
: i 
Settled end ଠoccu- | i i 
pancy ନ i : 
N 
Non-ccoupanoy ! | | | 
I i i 
Chandina ! ¦ i ¦ 
pa Nh | j 
Chau kidari Jagir i | | ! 
resumed ଛଳ 4 । 
Other jagirs resumed H | | | 
Tenancies newly | | i 
assessed ceo | 
Tenancies valued for | | 
revenue ଛି | | 
Lands in the posse- | 
ssion of proprietors ¦ 
Sairat ଛି | 
es {—— | ————  —— ——— Lie | es 
Total | | i 
[ IV 
ON: a 
MUFASAL JAMA. SADAR JAMA. PROPRIETOR’S INCOME. 
| AT LAST POE TO 
PROFOSED BY. Past. Existing.! Settled. SE PROPOSED. ENCE Pre- Propo- Variation ou 
i . . N * !sent.. percent. | due to the 
i HE RO OD: Chaukidart 
Pereen- |Amo- | Percen- |Amo- i +0r— Fund. 
tage. unt tage unt. 
er sa el 
1 jeje | + fs fof r fof» 10 1୫ | ` 13 
ss ee Pie is ee te 
Assistant Settle- | | i‘ 
ment Officer ... | 
Assistant Settle- i n 


ment Officer in 
charge ହି 


~\ 


Settlement 
Officer 


Finally sanc- 
tioned ଡି 


OOOO 
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These headings were fi]led up in accordance with the following instructions:= 

The first heading is filled up from the list supplied by the Collector, as 
amended by the Assistant Settlement Officer after service of notices, This heading 
should not be finally filled up till the day before the report is submitted. 


The second heading is copied direct from Mahal Progress Register A. 


The third heading.—The Ist, érd, 5th, 6th, and 7th columns are copied from 
the totals of the detailed register of mahal z.ssets; the 2nd and 4th from the raidads, - 
and the rest are calculated from these. 


The fourth heading.—"The muf/assal jama is tbe same as the total assets less 
any Concessions given on valuations for revenue ; the sadar jama has to be 
caloulated ; the proprietor’s present income is his existing assets minus . the 


revenue he now pays, and his proposed income is his settled assets minus the 
proposed revenue. 


The amount that will become due to the Chaukidar! Fund when the 
Chaukidari Act is introduced will be 85 per cent. of the settled rents for 
resumed chaukidari jagir, and this has always to be included inthe revenue ; 
thus, if 65 per cent. isthe percentage of revenue proposed, the sadar jama will 
be 55 per cent, of the total settled assets plus 30 per cent. of the settled rent 
{for chaukidari jagirs resumed, and the amount due to the chaukidari Fund 
will be (always) 85 per cent of the rent settled for chaukidari jagir resumed. 


Besides this form an English copy of the detailed register of mahal assets 
will be sent in with each report. If a number of reports are sent in together 
these forms should be cut in half and bound in a volume-. 


Jf an estate is situated in one village only, this copy need not be sent in, as 
it will be the same as the figures in the third heading of the form. 

It is to be noticed also that a schedule of embankments and a2 schedule of 
grazing and cremation grounds were submitted with each report for inclusion in 
the kabuliyat (vide Chap. XVII, paragraph 474.) 


For two months— August and September, 1897-Mr. W. C. Macpherson, 
Director of Land Records, was placed on special duty in Cuttack. All the earliest. 
reports were submitted to him and he revised and improved them. 


480. Rules for assessment to revenue (vide Part IV, Appendix C) were 
i drawn up in consultation with Mr. Toynbee, Senior Member of the 
ii Board of Revenue. The so-called Government share of the assets 
(50 to 55 per cent.) was laid down, on the suggestion of Sir Alexander Mackenzie, 
by the Government of India in their letter of 15th October, 1897 and was. 
subsequently approved by the Secretary of State- The latter also directed that the 
term of the new settlement should be for 30 years as against the recommendation 
of the Governments of Bengal and India in favour of 20 years. 


481. In order to show the manner in which the assessment to revenue was 
carried out I propose to quote my remarks recorded. 
in the anual report of 1897-98. 

Proposals for revenue have been made in accordance with Part IV of the 
Rules (see Appendix C)- The orders of the Government of India are to be found im 
their letter No.192 of 13th October, 1897. In every case the special report of the: 
estate has been written by an Assistant Settlement Officer and his report and. 
proposals have been sent up to me under cover of the remarks and proposals of one 
of the covenanted Assistant Settlement Officers in charge. 

I have made my remarks and passed orders on every estate, however small. 
The reports were then submitted to the Commissionér in the following cases:— 

(1) Where the new revenue exceeds Rs. 100. I 

(2) In all estates where proposals for taking less than 60 per cent. or 
more than 55 per cent. have been made, 

Estates not included in (1) and (2) above are considered to be 
finally confirmed. In & very large number of estates I have under the powers 
given me by clause 9 of the kabuliyat, taken kabuliyats from samindars in 
anticipation of sanction and subject to confirmatione Amended kabuliyats are 
taken on receipt of orders of the Commissioner or of the Board revising my orders. 


Application of Rules. 
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I may say that the unexpectedly liberal terms offered by the Government of India 
and the Secretary of State, as well as the term fixed for the settlement and the 
powers given me {0 make rasadi proposals up to 10 years, if necessary, have removed 
all serious objections. I do not think the most sanguine zamindar expected better 
allowances than 45 per cent. in flooded areas and 40 per cent. in ordinary areas. 


To complete the account of the procedure I set forth in greater detail 
the principles which 1 have endeavoured to follow in making proposals for revenue, 
I would preface my remarks by saying thatthe particular circumstances of ° 
zamindars have so far as possible received careful Consideration. 


(1) In flooded areas, or in estates specially exposed to flood, and in estates 
composed of scattered portions, proposals were generally made at 50 per cent. Also 
in ofh6r cases (e. g , estates liable to drought) where there is difficulty (through no 
fault of the proprietor) in realizing assets. 


(2) In the following cases rasadi proposals have generally been made, 
provided that the new revenue exceeds Rs. 15. 


(/) Where revenue is enhanced by over 100 per cent. or if the estate is 
]arge by over 50 per cent. 


(i?) Where the proprietor’s income is diminished by more than 20 per 
cent. if the amount is large : or more than 25 per cent. if the 
amount is a small one. 


(iii) Where though the loss of income may not (on paper) be excessive, 
a large proportion of the new assets is £0 be collected from 
kharida, bazyafti and resumed jagir. 


Unless the estate is large or the enhancement of revenue enormous (as 
in the case of some bazyaftimahals) the rasdi period is not generally extended 
Over five years. 


In one, ‘or perhaps two, cases I have had to propose 25 per cent. as 
initial revenue and 40 per cent. as ultimate revenue. As a rule the rasadi 
proposals are for five years, and start with 5 per cent, or 10 per cent. less than 
what is ultimately to be taken according to the nature of the estate, the increase 
of revenue, the circumstances of each proprietor, or the effect of the proposals on 
his income. 

(3) Sixty per cent. has been proposed as revenue when some of the 
following conditions apply :— 

(i) By taking less than 60 per cent. revenue is reduced without any 
Cause, such as reduction Of assets. 

(11) By proposals at 609 psr cent- the proprietor’s income is raised, 
and Government does not get & fair share of the rise in assets, 

(iii) Where there has been fraud or wilful concealment of assets, and 


Government does not get a fair share by taking less than 60 
per cent. 


(iv) When, though protection and irrigation have been extended to 
the estate,-the proprietor does not do his duty by it, and 
proposals at 60 per cent. do not affect his incomes or do not 
severely reduce it. 


(4) Sixty-five per cent, has only been proposed where there has been no. 
reduction of assets and there is no ground for reduction of revenue. 


(5) Proposals are generally less severe when there are a large number of 
small cultivating proprietors, because enhancement of revenue is ¢0 them 
tantamount {0 enhancement of rent. On the other hand, zamindars who have 
obtained by fraud, or who are unaccountably in possession of large areas of 
nijchas, are generally treated, more severely. 


In the majority of estates proposals have been sent up by the officers who 
assessed the rents, and who have local knowledge. It is to be understood, however, 
that it has not been possible to do so in all cases, but to remedy this we have’served 
preliminary notices in all cases on zamindars stating the jamas ‘which the 
Assistant Settlement Officers proposed to fix, the dates on which the papsrs will 
be open to inspection, and. the place at which these objections will be heard. 
These objections have been heard locally as far as possible. I firmly believe 
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that this work has been carried Out Consientiously by the Assistant Settlement 
Officers, and I may be permitted to add that ths local knowledge gained by the 
covenanted Assistant Settlement Officers in charge and by myself, in the course 
of our work, has been applied, so far as possible, fo each proposal. 

The results of these proceedings are shown in Chapter XXII, paragraph 
554, etc. It is only necessary to mention the fact here that new revenue has 
been introduced for 6351 * estates, the demand being increased from 
Rs. 13,864,000 to Rs. 21,03,000, or by more than 52 per cent. 


» Inoluding § Killajat estates, see paragraph 610. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


THE SETTLEMENT RECORD-ITS COMPLETION, CLASSIFICATION, 
ARRANGEMENT, AND MAINTENANCE. 


482. I now propose to describe the records made over to the Collector,. 
to explain how the draft made in camp was finished from the time of draft publica-: 
tion onward, how it was copied, published, and arranged. 


Lastly, I propose £0 give some account of the schemes for its maintenance 
and the arguments for and against, 


483. The usual procedure for the completion of the record was as. 
follows :— 

Rents having been settled as deseribed in the last chapter and all. 
miscellaneous corrections and orders given effect 
to, the khatian and khewat were, under Section 
105 (/) of Act VIII of 1885, read Out in the village by a kanungo who at the 
game time pointed out {0 the tenants the lands reserved for grazing or other 
purposes. 

After being thus published the draft record remained for & month in 
charge of the camp record keeper, and during that period any interested party: 
was allowed to see it, and could prefer a summary objection under Section 105 or 
bring a suit under Section 1¢6 for the correction of any entry. 


When all objections had been disposed of, that is, about two months after 
the date of settlement of rents, and all corrections checked and necessary figures 
abstracted for the completion reports, the record was put up to the Assistant 
Settlement officer, who, after satistyipg himself that it was complete, ordered it 
to be sent to head-quarters for copying. 

At the head-quarters the record keeper received the records thus sent in 
and banded them on as required to the copying department, where one complete 
copy was prepared for final publication, another less full to serve as the 
zamindar’s rent-roll, and for each tenant a eopy of the draft khatian of his lands. 

After being copied and compared and checked, the final record, consisting 
of khewat, khatians, schedule totals, and schedules, was made over to a kanungo- 
who read out the khatians and khewats in the village, signed and dated the seal 
on them, distributed to the tenants, or such as cam6, their copies, aud returned 
the record and undistributed khatians with a certificate of final publication to 

the head office. 

Then, after any suits still pending under Section 106 had been disposed: 
of and the khatians corcerned corrected and published, the records were 
re-arranged, unimportant papers being set aside those to be preserved arranged. 
in A and B files as explained below. 

The records were then numbered and arranged by Thanas, and the khewat 
finally revised at the time of taking kabuliyats having been included, were ready 
to be made over to the Collector. 

This is & very summary sketch of the general history of a record, and 
the only differences in the stages bere dercribed intorduced by Act III ({B. C.) of 
1898 were (1) that the record was published before rents were settled, (2) tbat 
formal suits could not be brought in reepect of temporarily-settled revenue-paying: 
lands, but could be brought even after final publication in respect of permanently 
settled lands. 

484. Draft publication was very simple work- Nctice having been duly 
published seven days in advance, the kanungo: 
went £0 the village and there read out to such of 
the villagers as attended the entries in the khatians and khewats and informed them 
that at any time during the next month they could see the records in the camp. 


A kanungo, a muharrir and two peons were attached to each camp for 
this work, but there was rarely enough to keep them fully employed; the muharrir 


Completion of record of rights. 


Draft publieation. 
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ˆ was drafted to general duty and the kanungo combined with publication locat 
enquiries of various kinds. For a kanungo doing no other work 25,000 to 30,000: 
plots a month was a good outturn, and we may take it that the cost was not more 
than Ree 80 for 20,000 plots, or Rs. 12,000 for the Province. 


485- The final rule for the correction of records as it stood in 1895 was that: 

I every order must be given effect to in every part 

se " of the record, alterations in the khatian and 

khewat being initialled by the Assistant Settlement Officer himself ; those in 
khasra, terijes and statements by the head muharrirs. 

The first exception made to this rule was in 1895, when the final attestation 

of comparative statements of jagir bazyafti and nijjof lands being stopped, they 

ceased to be corrected. 


The next was in March 1896, when at the conference held at Bhadrak it 
was decided £0 discontinue the correction of Foundaries. 

With these two exceptions, all orders passed by Assistant Settlement 
Officers in camp have, before the records were returned to head-quarters as 
complete, been given effect to in the khewat, khatian, khasra, lakhiraj bahal 
statements, schedules, terj7, schedule totals, tahsilalahida statement and village 
trace. 


The milan khasra was not usually corre6ted in detail, but the totals of 
the khasra were checked and compared with the total of the khatians. 


486.- In the two districts of Cuttack and Balasore the khasra has been, Or 
at least has been supposed to be, corrected in 
accordance with all orders passed before or after 
attestation; but in the Puri district in an inspection of December 1896 
Mr. McPherson found that & great deal of time was being spent on correcting the 
khasra in accordance with alterations already made in the khatian; and inas- 
much as the khasra was not & part of the record of rights, he considered the work 
unnecessary, and ordered it to be discontinued. 


The result is that the khatian and khasara will not always agree, the latter 
being often incorrect. In & small numfter of villages the discrepancies were 
reconciled at the time of correction of boundaries as describedin the next 
paragraph. 

Hitherto nothing has been done towards supplying a fair copy of the 
khasra to the Collectors, but it is made over as it is, full of erasures and 
sometimes incorrect. 

I have in my report onthe Bill of 1897 for the amendment of the 
Tenancy Act recommended that an akstract of the khasra should be prepared as 
in index to the village map and shculd form part of the record of rights. It would 
contain only the number, are&,touzi numbers of estate, name of tenant , and 
khatian number. Such an index might still be prepared from the khatians at & Cost 
of not more than Rs. 30,000, and I strongly recommend that it should be made 
and attached to the map, unless indeed completely new khasras are written as 
proposed in the scheme for maintenance of the land records submitted with my 
letter No. 1040, dated the 16th May 1899. 


487. Under gection 102 (c) of Bengal Tenancy Act the boundaries of & 
tenant’s land were required to be. shown in the 
record of rights, and accordingly the names of the 
tenants holding on the four sides of each field were entered in khasra and khatian 
by the khanapuri amin except in the case of houses and unocoupied lands- 

Tn the case of tenure-holders, or raiyats with under-raiyats, the boundaries 
were usually entered in the tenant’s or under-raiyat’s khatian only for the lands 
which they occupied, and full datails were only given in the landlords’ khatians 
for the lands in their own possesslon- 

After khanapuri the correction of the name of a tenant of any one field 
would usually involve the correction of the boundaries of the four surrounding 
fields in both khasara and khatian. | 

This, though very laborious, continued to be the rule down to 1896, when, 
at the Bhadrak conference of the 25th March; it was decided to discontinue the 


Correction of khasra. 


Boundaries. 
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correction of boundaries, on the ground that the expanditure and delay were quite 
disproportionats to the value’ of ths corrections. 

When the fair copying of th3 khatians was b3zun the question of omitting 
boundaries’ was again mO2§2d, bus for som3 tim3 no decision was arrived at, anil 
tbe boundaries as they stool ware copied and published in ths final record. 

I expressed my disapproval of this procedure in my report on ths 
amendment of the Tenancy Act; and in a Jett3r No. 187 T. S , date i 255h Muy 
1897, Mr. W. C. Macpherson, thes Director of Land Records, expressed his 
strong disapproval of the publication of incorrect-records. 


Immediate steps were taken £0 sscurs that for ths future two out of the 
four boundaries of every field should b3 cOrractsd, and those txo only entered on 
the final record. 


The procedure adopted was first to correct column 7 ( name of tenant ) in 
the khasra by comparing with ‘ths. khatian, then from th3 map and khasra to 
correct the north and south boundaries of every plot in the village, and lastly to 
correct fromthe khasra the boundaries in the khatian. 


- I estimate that for considerably more than half ths province the 
‘boundaries have been thus corrected. Som3 of th2 work was dons by paid min, 
and where temporary msn were employed th3 rate was from 6 0 8 annag par 100 
plots for a pair of muharrirs who-did som3 290 fields a day- 

The work must at this rate have cost of Rs. 20,000, but it had the 
advantage of serving as a Ch3ck on t§h3 k/hazSra aol of saving bim)3 in Copying by 
allowing the omission of two boundaries. 

488. The draft khatians wars bulky aad full of corressions, and it was 
obviously out of the question that thay shuld bs 
filed in original in th3 Collector’s offiz3, and in 
June 1896 it was fmally decided to copy them in a Continuous form with a slip 
heading adopted from that given a3 No. 7, Apaanliz G, £9 th3 Survey anil 
Settlement Manual of 1895. 

The form was as follows :-~ 


UPPER PORTION 
Kh atian No. Mauza No, Parzana . Thana Volume No. 


“The (preparation of fair copies) khatians.. 


ft 
Area.| Existing rent |Rent settled] Status and, in ° | REMARK 
and cess ascer-: by Revenue| case of nonoccu- (Note oe, gp 


Seriel { Name, | Kbosra& !Boun-! Des. 
Number | father’s |[number. daries| orip- 


of name, tion tained by Reve-| Officer ( if | pancy tenancy, | entries which 
“Tenancy, and coste nue Officer: any) and | length of posse- have been the 
of tenant. | {omit) when | oess. ssion, special | subject of a 
column 8 is conditions and | case under 
filled up. incidents if any, | section 106 
including progre-\ Bengal Te- 
ssive rents. ‘| nancy Act,) 
l { 
1 | 2 | 3 | 4 | 5 6 | 7 | 8 | 9 10 
POE SPE SE | 
LOWER PORTION 
Mahal Tauzi No. Name of zamindar. Khewat No. - 
7 8 9 10 


| OO en 
t 


Ee! ¡୫ | # | + | 6 6 
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This form was to be used both for ths final record and for the copy to be 


given to the proprietors, For the tenants the form of the working khatian was 
preserved, viz :— g 


Warija of 


Son of 
Pargana 


In Mahal 
District oreo 


Proprietors 


Holding land as 
the proprietary right of 


according to Khewat. 


o | Serjal 
Nom pomber 


ସି 0 
Jaod- ralyat.; 


। 
| 


For the preparation of these copies rules were first drawn up in August 
1896 and passed by the Director in September’ of that year. li 

The copying was to be done at local centres to which the records would 
be sent in from camp. At each centre would bs a supervisor, under him one or 
two squads of 30 muharrirs, of whom 4 t0 8 would be employed on comparing. ‘- 


Centres were eventually formed at Cuttack, Jajpur, and Kendrapirz in 
the Cuttack District; at Balasore and Bhbadrak in the Balasore District; and at 
Pipli in the Puri District:- ¦ 

At each centre were one or two squads consisting each of — 

a Rs. 

1 Supervisor On 

2 Munsarims On Pe 

2 Assistant munsarims On 

2 Supervisors’ muharrirs On 

2 Peons On 

1 Sealer 

1 Daftart 
75 CopyistS 
36 Comparerg ଶି Po 


Work was at first slow and rates high, viz., for the final records 8 annas 
per 100 plots, for the raiyat’s copy 7 annas psr 100 plots, and for th3 za&mindari 
‘copy 5 annas per 100 plots. 

Comparing was paid for at 12 annag per 1,000 numbers, the head 
comparer being paid a fixed salary. 

In March 1897 ths rates had bsen reducad to 7 annas for the final record, 
‘6 annas for the raiyats, and 3 annas for the zamindari copy. These rates were 
at the close of the year again reduced to 6 annas, 5 annas. 4 pie, ani 3 annas, 
respectively, and the comparers were paid fixed salaries of from Rs. 12 f0 R3. 15. 
Even so, the muharrirs worked so much {faster that their earnings were larger at 
the reduced than at the former higher rates. 


ooo oe 


1 


କା 


Mauza 


3 4 5 
6 7 8 9 10 
i : TOTAL RE NT OF 
Nemo Name | EHASEA NUMBER Ana | _ THE HOLDING. ACCORDING TO {ASCERTAINED BY | EAR BENT | 
raiyt, under | OF EACH PLOT, | ACCORDING TO; RAYAT (Wb). SETTLEMENT fISETTLEMENT 
his rolyots i LANDLORD (a). OFFICER OFFICERS. | 
father's bls clsse. 2p | pr i | 
name tiather’s, Khasra’ Bou - | i HB H § 
cnsve, namo pd ar Num ¦ Rent. |Cesses. i Total. | Rent. jCesses. | Total. | Rent, 1Cesscs, | Total. Bent Rent Ei i ସ୍ର 
4 » si r 1 
ence i resi- kitas . | acre {holding 58E4 
dence Co) (8) ୫&5 6A 
and SoS 
number ନସ 
of the ¢ | 
warija ! i 
| i | | 
i nf H i 
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The total expenditure on copying these records is as follows :— 


NUMBER OF FIELDS COPIED INTO EO 
i Cost of comparing, 
DISTRICT. | i a , copying supervision, &c. Total. 
Final record. | Raiyat’s py! Zamindars 
copy. 
ETP Ne EP ee " 
1 | 2 3 F 5 a | a 
RR Rg — 
Cuttaok.s. 4,142,939 3,295,370 ¦ 8୫,673,421 58,670 9,055 67,625 
Puri 1,721,337 1,211,077 1,258,556 23,327 3,648 26,975 
Balasore... 2,584,901 2,028,439 2,024,902 30,415 7,312 37,727 
GCI | CNG mini | ries | i | et 
Total 8,449,177 6,534,886 6,856,879 1,12,312 20,015 1,32,327 


OOOO OOO SG DR, 


459. The copy of the khatians prepared for the final record was at first 
Arrangement of record, 2D Exact replica of the entries in the draft, Omitting only 
the former rent where a new one had been settled. 


The order of the entries was as follows :— 


16. Confirmed jagirs 

17. Waste lands 

18. Under-raijyats ଶହ 

19. Raiyats of proprietor’s private lands, Of jagir, &C. 


1. Government lands ର con 

2. Tenants of Government ... ee. ¢ FOr the whole 

3. Revenue-free lands eo ( Village. 

4. Tenants of revenue=free lands 

d. Kharida jamabandi ଛି ର ଛି] 

6. Bazyaftt tenure holders ... ଛି 

7. Do raiyats କଃ 4 ° 

ର oe W? ବି ର oe | 

. ante ant ove .oe CCD ° 

10. Pahi ଅ6ୋଣୈ anG occupancy rajyats occ ଶି | For the I ; 
11. Non.occupancy rajyats ... pe ର i estate * in the: 
12. Chandina 5 NN vO | ee: 

13, Resumed jagirs and rent-free grants. ର 

14. Proprietors private landg ଛଳ : । 

15. Invalid grants assessed for reyenue ଛି : 


And then the same for the next estate, and £0 on. 


The numbering of classes 1 to 4 was the same as that of the terij of 
Government and revenue-free lands, and from 5 onwards the numbers of the 
khatians followed the schedule. 


The first important alteration was in May 1897 when in accordance 

with the views expressed by the Director, Mr. Macpherson, in his letter No. 187 

T. S., dated the 25th June 1697, oply the north and south boundaries were: 
entered in the khatians. 


A little later another change was made chiefly with a view to shortening’ 

the record, and full details of their lands ceased to be entered in the khatians of 

§ enure-holders, lakhirajdars, or departments Of Government having tenants 
under them, 


For lands in the immediate possession of the tenure-holders, &C-, details: 
of the plots, their area, class and boundaries continued to be shown, but in the 
case of lands held by terants, oply the pame of tenant, number of plots, their 
total area, and the rent payable by the tenant with a reference to the number of. 
his khatian in which the details might be found, were given. 
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| The following example of a kharida jamabandi tenure-holder’s khatian 
will explain what is meant, and to show the difference in treatment, & copy of the 
Continuous khatian of a thani raiyat with under-raiyats is also given :— 


i i i ee i i 


Serial 
No. Name of occupant.| Plot | Boundaries. Class of crop, Area. | Existing] Settled | Status. | REMARKS 
No. rent rent. 
, | | | 
1 2 | 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
I I 
oo | ; 
1 
KBARIDA JAMABANDI TENURE-HOLDERS,; 

3 Lakhen Panda, 15 |N. Gopal MaliklSarad So D. R, A. Khrida | This rent 
son of Rameshar S. Ram Sethi 2 Kitas 1. 25 4 4 Jama- | is fixed for 
Panda residing band: | the term of 

। at Bohugram, tenure- | settlement. 
| Porgana Paenda, ! holder. 
! Thana Salepur. 
1! 
| 23 | N. himself | BialiBirht | 75 
| S. Fakir Das 1 Kita 
l 
- | Total nij dakhal 
held by raiyate. | 2 3 Kitas 2.0 
‘Ram Das Nos. 101] 4 
—— 5 *80 2 0 Oocou- 
2 panoy. 
‘Lakban Sahu, Nos. 
i 103 1 F 
Poa Mensa 3 » “70 ର Dhuli [Non-ocou- 
4 bhag | panoy. 
Total Tr 11 3°50 
THANI BAILY ATS. 
& Fakir Das and | 12 | N. Gopi Sahu Sarad 1-20 8-2 Thani i Ditto 
ni Kali Das, sons S. Asthan. Ekfasal settled ; 
of Ramu Das, 3 Kitas raiyat. 
residing in the 
village. 
17 | N. Ram Des | Biali, Kulthi | 76 Under 
S, Balu Lenka | 1 Kita raiyat 
Ram Das 
“b Nos. 104 
Minha Pr I: Houec + 
1 Kita rent 
EE i dhulibhag- 
Total ... 3 5 2-10 


490. For the zamindarts and proprietary tenure holders one GcOpy of the 
entries for each estate and tenure in the village 
was prepared in the continuous form, boundaries 
being omitted as well as all mention of under-raiyats and under-benants. 


The class of crop was entered only in the khatians of lands in the 


Copies of record of rights. 


immediate possession of the proprietors. 


At first the zamindars of the principal 


estate received also copies of the entries regarding revenue-free and Government 
Jands in the village, but from May 1897 this practice was discontinued. The 
zamindari copies were made over to the proprietors executing kabuliyats as will 
be explained when dealing with that part of the work- 

The raiyats’ copies were prepared from the original working khatian, 
:amd though in & somewhat different from the continuous khatian reproduced the 
indentical entries. 
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Such copies were prepared and issued free of cost to all tenants in 
temporarily-settled estates, but no for Government and revenue-free lands, nor 
for lands in the immediate possession of the proprietors. Abt first; indeed, copies 
were made and given to lakhirajdars and their tenants, but in July 1897 the 
question of the recovery of some part of the cost from the holders of revenue- 
free lands was mooted and the further distribution of the khatians stopped. 


It was finally decided that copies of the khatians of tenants holding 
under revenue-free proprietors should be given on payment of one pice per plot 
the minimum charge for one khatian being, by a subsequent order of December, 
1569S, four annas. Lakhiraj bahaldars have been given copies of their own 
khatians on the same terms. 


491. The case-work after the preparation of the draft record fell under 
two main heads : — 

(1) Objections filed under Section 105 (1) of Act 
VIII of 1885. 


(2) Disputes under Section 106 of that Act. Objections. 
under Section 105 (1) could only be filed within 
the period, usually one month, of publication of 
the draft record, and could be presented on plain 
paper or on the printed forms modelled on the 
form given in Appendix. A to the Survey and 
Settlement Manual of 1895 and sold at one pice 
eache When draft publication began these 
petitions were required to be stamped, but it was 
very shortly pointed out that under Section 19 
(IX) of the Court-Fees. Act of 1890 no fee was. 
chargeable, and the practice was discontinued. 

Process fees were Jevied at the discretion of the Assistant Settlement 
Officer in cases that he thought frivolous or unduly delayed. 

Notice having been served on the opposite party, the objections were 
summarily decided by the Assistant Settlement Officer who recorded a brief 
finding and an abstract of his grounds, but rarely any evidence except in hotly 
contested cases. 


The number of such objections disposed of is 63,518, as shown in the. 
following table :— 


Case-work after draft publication. 


ee — 


Cases under Section 105 disposed of including those under section 103 of the Amendlng Act, Total 
1895-96. 1896-97. 1897-୧୫8. ” 199୫-୭୭ 
Cuttack +. 980 13,791 14,871 3,572 32,120 
Balasore ..« 9251 9,162 7,368 2,870 19,651 
Puri (excluding 
Khurda) 17 8,943 La 1,040 11,747 
Total — 648 31,896 23,492 7,482 63,518 


Doing no other work, an Assistant Settlement Officer could dispose of 
about 1,000 euch objections in & month, so that the time spent on their decision 
may be taken at six years’ work of one cfficer and the expenditure at Rs. 20,000, 
besides as much more for the correction of the record. 


The large number is due to many questions originally decided at attesta- 
tion being again revived, and also to a tendency to put off bringing cases to the 
last moment. 


Though the disposal of these objections and the necessary corrections 
took up so much time, yet, as there was but limited period for filing them, they 
did not very seriously retard the completion of the record. I 

492. It was otherwise with the disputes under Section 106. These were 

| rarely brought until all other means had been 
= 06. hie Rs 
Caser—Section 1 _ exhausted, though in a few cases disputes arising. 

ab a late stage of the proceedings came up for the first time in this form. 

They did not as a rule take very long totry, but time was spent On 
summoning witnesses and giving adjournments on various pretexts; and as’ the 
people freely availed themselves of their rights of instituting such suits. 
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immediately before the fnal publication of the record under Section 105 (2), Act 
VIII of 1585, they proved very troublesome. 


They were worst in Balasore, where the people appear to bave been 
more litigious; but both there and in the other districts arrangements had to be 
made for finally publishing: khatians unaffected by pending suits without waiting 
for the conclusion of all case-work in a village. 

When the cases had been dispoged of and the corrections, if any, in the 
khatian made, the records were again gent to the village and the khatians 
previously reserved from publication read out. 

This difficulty was removed by Act I11 (B. C.) of 1898, which put a limit 
to the time for objections in respect of revenue-paying lands and allowed forma! 
suits in respect of revenue-free and permanently-settled lands to be brought after 
final publication. 

The total number of suits under Section 108 in tbe province has been 
9,509 besides a few cases tried in 1894-95 before the draft publication of the records. 
Of these a very large number were compromised or struck off on techpical 
grounds, but the residue represented a large amount of work. 

I have estimated the expenditure cn their trial at Rs. 11,283 for the year 
1597-98, and the total may be taken at Rs.12,000, to Rs. 18,000 without taking 
into account the value of my Own time and that Of my covenanted assistant- 

Details of cases disposed of are given in the following table:— 


Cases under Section 106 disposed of in the year Cases under Section 106 of the old Act 


disposed of under the Amending Act. +t 
5895-06 1896-077 1897-98. 1898-99, 1898-99 
Cuttack.... ନ 373 8,666 $1,319 393 
Balasore... 833 509 ୨,796 492 1,376 
Puri(xceluding~ 
Khurda) 8 385 314 51 
Total... 4ଯ 1,267 6,776 1,418 1,769 


+ Under Sections 103 and 104. 
$ 1.128 cases under the old Act and 181 under the new Act, 

493. Publication of the finally revised khatian and khewat under section 
105 (2) of Act VIII of 1885 was the last stage in 
the preparation of the record; after it no change 
could be made save on the ground of fraud or clerical error. 


It was held that the document actually published constituted the record 
of rights, and therefore the kanungo took with him to the village the final 
copy of the khatian bound up with khewat and schedules, as well as the copies 
prepared for raiyats. 

The khatians had already been sealed (without signature or date) at the 
head office, and the kanungo commenced by reading out the final record while his 
muharrir distributed the raiyats’ copies and took their receipts ina book kept 
for the purpose. As each khatian was read out or distributed the kanungo 
signed and dated the seal. 

‘In this way a kanungo and one mubarrir could get through about 25,000 
fields a month or more. and the pay cf the establishment, a kanungo and muhatrrir 
and two peons came to Rs. £0, so tbat Rs. 2 per 1,000 fields, or Rs. 16,000 for 
the Province, was the original estimate; but as matter of fact a lot of time was 
spent in travellipg and the cost has certainly not been less than Rs- 20,000 ‘for 
the initial publication alone; and besides this many village records have been 
partly published & second time as explained in the jast paragraph. 

At first the kanungo puklished the khewats at the same time as the 
khatian, but in 1597 this was stcpped, and tke khewats were not published until 
after they had been finally revised at the time of taking kabuliyats-. They were 
then sent out to the mufesal in batches, and after being published in the villages 
were pasted into the record in place of the discarded drafts, but this matter 
will be treated of under the head of khewats. 

rs ee ee 
* Letter No. 1320, dated 3rd July 1899, to the Commissioner of the Division. 


Final Publication. 
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Act III ( B. C. ) of 1898 made a great difference in respect to final 
publication in revenue-free and psrmanently settled areas, as it became only 
precedent to the institution of suits for enhancements of rents (section 105) or 
‘correction of the record (section 106). 


Though at the time of final publication the record was nominally 
‘Complete, there were almost aiways, under either procedure, corrections £0 ba 
made in it. Clerical and artithmstical 6rrOrs were discovered during the 
extraction and compilation of figures, decisiOns were reversed on appsal and the 
original clean copy was often much corrected before it was ready to be made over 
to the Collector. 


This was in no small measure the fault of the law, which made final 
publication the only limit of correction and at the same tims made it necessary 
‘to publish ths fair copy in original. 


The present law [Act III (B. C.) of 1895] has removed this difficulty in 
the case of temporarily-settled areas, and to a great extant in psrmanently-settled 
tracts also. 


It is now possible to reserve from both draft and final publication 
disputed entries. 


494. The village khewats, part I as prepared at attestation were in 
various forms, Containing sometimes a list of 
proprietary interests in the whole estate, 
sometimes those in the particular village, Sometimes both, in varying degrees of 
correctness. 


Besides these village khewats a complete: set of mahalwar khewats 
showing the lands and the proprietors of each estate was supposed to have been 
prepared, but was only complete for a few circles when fair rent work began. 


At the fair rent stage zamindars were again sent for, the village 
khewats corrected, and the mahalwar khewats brought up-to-date. Khewats thus 
corrected were published in draft and finally bound up in the record of rights. 


At the close of the year 1597, when figures having been compiled, notices 
were served on the zamindars informing them of the proposals for the assessment 
of the new revenue, they bsgan to put in objections to the entries as fo their 
interests, and a large number of alterations were made in the mahalwar khewats 
which thus differed from the khewats in the village records. 


The question of the reconcilation of the two records having been discussed 
in & conference with the Director, orders were issued (Circular No. 149 of 28th 
December, 18237), stopping the final publication of the draft mauzawar khewats 
and directing Assistant Settlement Officers to finally correct the khewats after 
the assessment of all estates in a village had been sanctioned, and {0 publish them 
at the time of issue of notices to the proprietors for re-engagement. 


In the case of incorrect khewats already finally published, an extract 
from the mahalwar khewat was to bs published in the sams manner and bound 
into the record of rights immediately above the mauzawar khewat, and 2 nots 
made on the latter that it was incorrect and superseded by the extract. 


These orders were further modified in. March 1893, and it was decided {0 
finally revise the mahalwar khewats at the time of taking kabuliyats for the 
payment of the new revenue, from these mahalwar khewats to prepare mauzawar 
khewats amd to finally publish and include these in the record of rights. 


Under these orders in the Cuttack and Balasore districts correct khewats 
showing the shares in ths estate, with & note of ssparats possession in the village 
where recognised, have bsen prepared for every estate and for every Proprietary 
tenure, the only difference being that in Balasore ths khewats were published in 
the presence of the assembled zamindars and sub-proprietors, and in Cuttack they 
were sent for publication to each individual village. | 


In Puri, as & rule, new khewats ware not praparad, but th2 ol1 ones were 
Corrected where necessary and than published ; but the tenure-holders’ khewats 
have been carefully re-written in ths new form and finally published. 


It may safely be said that no possible means of securing a Correct record 
of proprietary interegts has been neglested. : 


The Khewats. 
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The Collector's general register as corrected by his register of intermediate 
mutations has formed the basis of the record ; it has been brought up to date 
during attestation and a note of the share recorded in his name served on every 
co-sharér at the time of proposal of revenue, and finally all proprietors have been 
invited to appear for the execution of their kabuliyafs and even at that stage 
allowed to prefer objections. 


4965. The notation used to express share is one of which the unit is a 
rupee, divided generally in one of two ways, the former being 


Notation of Khewats 1 on orally known as the Cuttack and the latter as the Balasore 
system ;— 
(1) Cuttack system.— 
16 pans = 1 rupee, 
20 gandas= 1 pan, 
4 karas = 1 ganda, 
3 krants = 1 kara, 


16 biswas = 1 krant, 

20 gandas = 1 biswa, 

4 karas = 1 ganda, 
and so on to biswas recurring again from gandas. 


(2) Balasore system,— 


16 ann’as = 1 rupee, 
12 pies = 1 amna, 
20 krants = 1 pie, 
16 biswas = 1 krant, 
20 gandas = 1 biswa, 


Under orders of the Director of Land Records and Agriculture the 
Balasore system, prescribed by the Board in 1892, has now been introduced every 
where. 


496. The Zerij serves at once as &n index to and an. 
abstract of the khatians. 


It was originally prepared by the Survey Department, & separate sheet 
being attached to each group of khatians, and was often very incomplete. 


In the season of 1893-94 this work was transferred to the Settlement. 
Department and new rules for the arrangement of entries were drawn up- 


Beginning with an xbstract for the village, subsequent detailed entries 
were to be arranged in exactly the same order as the khatians; that is, first for 
the whole village revenue-free proprietors, then their raiyats, and their raiyats, 
under=raiyatse Next Government lands with raiyats of Government, and after. 
them their under-raiyats, Next the first estate in the village, beginning with the 
waste lands; then the rent-free, then the quit-rent, and aiter them the several 
classes of rent-paying tenants, the entries for the under-tenants of each class 
immediately following the last entry for the class. 


The terij. 


Down to 1895 the form in use was as follows :— 


£ 
Terij of village, Pargana. Zamindar. 
CROPPED AREA UNCEROPPED 
. AREA. Rent 
mene ne a a Bi 
j e| Nature | Number . al | | 
umber Nog 0 £ of obner than| Bari Orchads; Be Ghar Qther aren a by REMARKS. 
,| fields. ari or a tindg, evenue 
pent] tensnoy. Heda orchards bamboo ares. Offlcer. 
an groves. 
bamboo 
groves. 
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In that year the Director, Mr. W. C. Macpherson, prescribed 2 new form 
which might serve gt once for the totalling of assets and giva details of cultivated 
and uncultivated, of occupied and unoceupied, and of assessed and unassessed 
areas. 

The form, which was as follows, came into use in 1895-93 and was 
generally Slled up for records attested in that season. 


Terij of Estate. Village. ~ Pargama. 
| AREA = ` 
RENT-FREE 


5 ne SEES DSD CASH RENT PAYING. nN 
Serial tenant | © Produc Totalarea Existing ° Se ଥେ 
0. 1 °; Cuiti- Unculs ettle 
notice Re cape IGooultiva- pilin: re ' Jof tenancy, rent (cash) cash a REMARES: 
eropp ed Ber 
tenure i acre: 
current 
holding. fallow. ! | 
I 
1 | 2 | 3 5 6 ri 8 | 9 0 | an | 
ee 
l 
| A. D. A. D. A. Dei AD, | A.D. A.D 
Rs. A. P. | Rs. A. P. | Rs, A, DP. 


NA 
। 


In June 1896 the preparation. of comparative schedules of areas and 
- recorded rents was begun ab the central stations 
of Cuttack, Bhadrak and Pipli with: a view to 
Jessening the work in camp, as it was then found that in very many villages no 
completion ferij existed. 


It was decided not to prepare a fresh ferij but to let the schedule of 
rents take its places, and supplement this with a ferij of revenue-free and 
‘CGrovernment lands showing only the division: into cultivated and uncultivated“ In 
the re-attested areas the schedule also showed cultivated . and uncultivated 
separately, but it does not do so in areas where an old terij was found in the 
récords. 


The arrangement of schedules and of the new ferij of Government and 
‘revenue-free lands differed from the previous one in that the main division of 
revenue-paying lands was into (1) Tenants paying rent to the proprietor direct; 
(2) Lands assessed for revenue only, rent free tenures and waste lands; 
{3) Tenants of tenants. 


| 


Copy of schedules at headquarters. 


In detail the order was— 


A. Tertj of revenue and Government landg— 
(1) Government. (8) Revenue free, 
(2) Tenants of Government. (4) Tenants of revenue=free lands. 


B. Schedule of fi rst estate— 


(1) Kharida jamabands tenure=holder. 
(2) Ordinary tenure=holder. 
(3) Nesfi bazyoftt tenure=holder. 
(4) Kamtilbazyaft: tenure=holder. 
(5) Nisbazyaftt reiyat. 
(6) Kamil bazyaftt raiy&t. 
(7) Thani raiyat. 
(8) Thani paht raiyat. 
(9) Pahi occupancy raiyat, 

(10) Pah: non-Occupancy 

{11) Chandina raiyat. 


(12) Resumed rent=free Jandsg. 

(13) Proprietor’s nijjot. 

(14) Ditoo nijchas. 

(15) Rent-free grants assessed for revenue 

(16) Confirmed jagir. 

(17) Waste land. 

(18) Raiyats of class (1) to (4). 

(19) Under raiyat’s class (5) to (12) and 
of (15) and (16). 

(20) Raiyats of clags (13) 

(21) Under raiyats of class (18). 
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The form of the scheduled eventually adopted was as follows :— 


Tauzi No. In village Pargana District Village Note 
| Hi 
LD “RE 
oD NEW AREA. | REMARKS. 
Serial [Name of | No. of Exist. Pro- Whether iSett- |Whether ¦ (Here note 
0. | tenant. | fields. Culti- |Unculti- (Total. ing posed accepted i led [accepted ¦; reference 
A. vated. | vated. rent. | rent. ; or not. irent, | or nef. i to judge- 
i ; ment i12 
i case of 
¦ : non-accepe 
i tances,) 
| 
1 | 2 3 4 | 5 6 | 7 8 9 10 | 1 12 13 


LE RE RP LE LF ER i hd 
| | 


Columns (1), (6), (8) and (11) were fotalled by classes in a statement 
referred to as the A form, which was bound up with the records. 

497. The milan khasra is a total of the khasra pages showing the 
different classes of land into which the total area 
of the village is divided. The crop settlement 
also prepared from the khasra, shows the acreage under 6very kind of orop in 
the village. : 

These two statements were compiled by the Survey Department and filled 
with the khasra and were to some extent revised and completed during the 
attestation. 

The crop statement of Puri was completed and compiled in 1894 by 
Babu Prasan Kumar Banerji, but even in 1897 the figures for the Province were 
found to be very incomplete. 

Such as were available were then compiled, but in 1898 ths form 8s were 
revised as being too clumsy, and all ths figures were again chack21 by a special 
staff at the head-quarters stations, the village totals being copied into Thana 
volumes in the revised form. 

498. Statements of cattle and of agriculture implements were prepared 

Statoments of cattle end agrieultural bY the survey amins, but so few of these are now 
. implements. to be found in the records that they have not been 
‘compiled, but, where found, are bound with the. village notes. 
499- The settlement papers were, when complete, 
divided into three parts :— 


A. Papers to be preserved for ever. 
B. Papers to be preserved for twelve years- 
C. Papers to be destroyed, and statistical papers - 
Similarly the case records were divided under the High Court Rules into 
A, C, and D papers. 
The classification was based upon that in Appendix K of the Survey and 
Settlement Manual of 1895, but with several important alterations. 
Among the A papers were — 
(1) The volume of record rights, consisting of— 
The khewats. 
The khatians-. 
The terij of Government and Revenue-free lands. . 
The schedule, which served as an index to the khatians Of revenue 
paying lands. 
The schedule totals or A forms. 


Milan khasro and crop statement. 


Classification of papers. 
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The tahsilalahida statement or statement of total area in the village, 
All these bound up with an index and certificate in red kharwa cloth- 
(2) The khasra bound in plain brown paper. 


| (3) The A misl consisting of the village rate form, village judgment,. 
Sairat statement, taufir statement, soil or rate map. 


(4) The village trace. 


The B papers contained all petitions nob summarily rejected and the. 
orders thereon; records of disputes instituted otherwise than by petition and: 
orders thereon; records of objections under section 1085, 


These five groups of papers with the A; C papers of case records were set. 
& part in on6 boundle. 


All other village papers except the village notes and the lists of 
agricultural stock were set aside to be destroyed after extraction of the 
necessary figure. 


500. Throughout the settlement as well as the survey operations the: 
Pargana had been accepted as the territorial and 
fiscal subdivision of the district. Circles were 
arranged, returns sabmitted, and reports prepared by Parganas. 


It was, however, pointed out by Mr. Lyon, the Director, that the Pargana,. 
was often & conglomeration of scattered villages, and was most inconvenient as &. 
geographical unit, while for executive work both Magistrate and Collector would 
find an arrangement by Thanas more useful. He accordingly proposed to number 
all villages within each Thana with consecutive seri&l numbers beginning at the 
rorth-west corner and £0 arrange all village records in the same order. 


He claim ed for this arrangement tbat it would enable the number alone 
to indicate the position of a village £o that on reading in a report the number of ag. 
village the head of the District would realise the nature of the locality or could 
at least place his finger on it in the map while the numbers being arranged 
geographically, it would be possible to split up the Thana into police or census 
circlés by merely assigning so many numbers to each, 

On the other band it was contended that the Pargana was the recognised 
unit, that geographically it as a rule coincided with a definite physical division, and 
that it formed the limit of a group of estates held more or less by one set of 
proprietors. 

The pros and cons having been carefully discussed it was agreed that 
the advantages of the Thana arrangement far Outweighed any possible disadvantages,. 
and it was resolved to adopt it for all village records,thore relating only £0 estates 
being still grouped by Parganas. 

In accordance with this decision the registers of village totals of milan 
khasras and crop statements, the register of records, the registers of 
number of houres, of Government and reserved lands, and the village notes, have 
been arranged in the order of the Thana numbers, 


An alphabetical list of villages in each Thana has been prepared an made 
over to the Collector, and in each revenue survey volume has been bound an index 
to the Pargana giving references to the Thana number, the old survey number 
and the number in the mauzawar C register. 


The Parganas arrangement has been followed in thecase of completion: 
reports* which are arranged alphabatically within the Pargana according to the: 
name of the estate, on, in the case of partition, of the parent estate. 


Following the same order & register has been prepared showing village by 
village the assets and details of each class of tenant and of the area of each estate. 


Khewats of estates have also been bound by Parganas and will be handed 
over to the Collector for the re-writing of their register of revenue-paying estates. 


Jt is intended that the register of revenue-free lands should also be 
arranged lThsnawar, butthe draft bas been made by Parganas and has been 
banded cyer ip tkat crder to the Collectors as no final orders have yet been 

received from the Board of Revenue. 


The Thanawar arrangement. 


rere rere ret 


x Seo Chapter XIX,, Paragraph 479. 
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501. A report embodying my final views on this subject was submitted f0 
Maintenduce oF records. the Director together with a draft Bill for the imposition 


| of a patwari cess and rules for the conduct of the 
maintenance scheme (see Appendix A (22). My conclusions are as follows:— 


A yearly maintenance is most desirable for the raiyats if facilities for 
record of transfers are given ; such transfers are however, contrary to custom and 
will not be acceptable to the zamindars, and may not be accepted by the Courts. 


For the protection of raiyats yearly maintenance is not required; the 
provisions of Section 1183 and the large proportion of rents fixed for the term of 
Settlement are sufficient protection. It is however, desirable to have a periodical 
revision, i. e., in 1911 to 1918 after fifjeen years to recognise de facto transfers and 
to adjust the records of mutations and status. For the Zamindars & yearly 
maintenance is desirable, because the majority have no notion how to keep up 
their rent-roll, but the papers they have now received are sufficient for fifteen 
years. Thus a periodical revision after fifteen years is desirable. After giving 
effect to all transfers and adjusting the records, zamindars will be allowed to apply 


for settlement of fair rents and such settlement will be made on payment 
of cost. ` 


For Government a yearly maintenance is not necessary. In the present 
Proceedings an enormous mass Of statistics has been supplied. The total cost of 
& yearly maintenance and complete revision in 1925 will be 48 lakhs, as against 24 
lakhs the cost of a revision after fifteen years plus the cost of revision in 1925 
and as against 20 lakhs fhe cost of revision in 1925 only. In my opinion the 
expenditure for yearly maintenance is unnecessary ; the patwari system is quite 
foreign to Orissa, and there is no one in Orissa who can afford to pay for it. I 
submit that, for the benefit of all concerned-the raiyat, the zamindar, and 
‘Government- a revision in 1911-13 (rents were fixed in 1896-98) followed by the 
revision in 1925-26 is most desirable. The cost of the two revisions should not, I 


submit, be more than 24 lakhs and should not exceed by 4 lakhs the cost of single 
revision in 1925-26. 


502. Mr. Lyon, the Director, in his No, 14243 of 4th August 1899 puts 
the case as follows:— 


The Bill hag been carefully drafted on the lines indicated in paragraph 11 of letter 
No. 288 T.-R., dated 12th May, 1897, from the Government of Bengal to the Government 
‘of India, and the rules have been adopted with but slight modifications from those 
previously submitted by Mr. W. OC. Macpherson. It hag not been found possible, however, tO 
adopt in its entirety the suggestion made by the Government of India in their letter 
Mo. 2397, dated 13th October 1897, that provisions should be made for & legal pregumption 
of truth being attached to the record go soon ag the local Government declares by notificaw= 
tion that it is gatisficd that the record is maintained with sufficient accuracy to justify such 
action. With the very inferior agency available for the work of registering mutations in 
‘Orissa, it hag not seemed to us feasible to attach any value to the new entries in the records 
until each one has been duly attested by & Revenue Officer of & grade superior to & kanungo, 
and provision has accordingly been made in the Act to give a certain authority to the 
‘alterations in the records after, and not before, guch attestation has been made. The 
provisions of the Bill wero discussed by me in detail with Mr. Maddox in April last, and I 
have at present no modifications to suggest in them. I propose to deal further with the 
question of the cost of carrying through the scheme in a later paragraph of this letter. 


The question which is now submitted for the final decision of Government, is 
whethcr it is necessary or advisable to introduce any such scheme as the present one for 
the maintenance of the records in vew either of the prospects of its success. the actual 
advantages that will be obtained from it, or the very great cost that it will entail. Although 
2 pronouncement on this question hag been already made by the Government of India, that 
Government speaks in its letter of October 1898 referred to above of the improvement of the 
patwari establishment of Orissa, and does not appear to have gathered from the corregpo= 
dence that there are for practical purposes no _patwaris at all in most parts of Orissa, and 
that a patwari staff will have to be created for the purposes of the proposed scheme, It is 
again subsequent to the pronouncement of the Government of India that the Secretary of 
State has expressed & strong opinion as to the limitation of the assessment of Revenue to: 
55 per cent. of the assets, and that definite instructions have been received from the Govern= 
ments of India and Bengal that the incidence of the proposed patwari cess is nOt to be 
considered in assessing revenue in the course of the present Settlement, with the result that, 
where legs than 55 per cent. of the assets hag been taken by Government and in many cases 
where: that limit has been reached, the proprietor and proprietary tenurebolderg have been 
already fully assessed £0 revenue. Iwould also note that His Honour Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie expressed his approval of the scheme in very guarded terms, declaring at the 

-Cuttack Conference of January 1898,that he thought it would be worth the expense if it 
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could be gatisfactorily worked, and reporting to the Government of India that while he wag 
disposed to think that the advantages of keeping the records, corrected from year to year 

would- more that counterbalance the expenses, he desired to bring prominently £0 the 
notice of that Government the doubis existing On the subject among competent and. 
experienced officers in Bengal, At the same time the other chief supporter of the proposals, 
the Hon’ble Mr. George Toynebee, has more than once laid stress On the financial aspect 
of the question, and in & note dated 29h December i596, wrote :— 


“Before anything else is donc, however, I think it should be made quite clear that. 
the proposed patwari establishments will be at least ag cheap as the revision establishment, 


which would have to be entertained (if they arc not) when the term of the coming new 
settlement expires. 


“The papers which record the previous discussions of this subject show that the 
introduction of a local agency for the maintenance of the records has been condemned by 
almost all the officers who have considered the question, including Sir Charles Stevens, 

three Commissioners of Orissa—Messrs. Stevenson, Cooke and Dutt—of whom Mr. Stevenson. 
wags algo for several years Coilector of Cuttack, and by all the Collectors who have been 
congulted on the gubject. 


“Of the advantages accruing from the existence of an intelligent and trustworthy local 
agency there can of course be no doubt, and when the village accountant is & permanent 
institution in every village, sanctioned by immemorial custom, with duties and powers 
extent and limitations of which are understood by all, and with ties of association and 
interest which induce loyalty to his work, he can be of much value to the Government 
and to the Community at large, ag a source of information in times of distress, ag the Unit 
of the organisation of famine relief, {0 check oppression On the part of the landlord, and’ 
to obviate the necessity for heavy expenditure On future Settlements. But the creation of 
such an agency in a Country in which its working is not understood is a very different. 
matter, and ijt is now nearly three years since 1 laid before the Board my reasons for 
believing that we cannot get the work we want done properly performed by such an 
agency in Orissa, and that we shall cause serious harrassment to the people in our 
attempts {0 establish & patwari system with the powers necessary for the maintenance of 
the record. Moreover. ag regards the information actually required from a local agency, 
I would suggest that the bulk of jt can be obtained with the help of our records without 
any patwari establishment, and that Mr. Maddox’s remarks On this point are worthy of 
attention. By the geographical arrangement of all our records by thanas, by the 
publication of special thana maps and of thana registers Of statistics sufficient to show the 
agricultural and economic circumstances of each village in cach thana, we have afforded 
jn a convenient form for District officers a mass of information that was previously 
unattainable without elaborate local enquiries, while in the assessment reports prepared: 
for each paragana and for each soup of estates within it full information ag to the physical 
features of the lands of each estate, their liability to flood or drought, the severity of their 
assessment and the material condition of the tenants Occupying them has been provided. 
By the Settlement of rents of the vast majority of the tenants under the Bengal Tenancy 
Act for fifteen years, we have stopped that progress in the enbancement of rents which it 
bags been beld to be the duty of the patwaris to watch and to check, and there are reasons 
to believe that there will be very few landlords in Oriesa who will be able or will try to 
break down the rents now settled by us within the period for which they have been settled. 


“On the subject of the cost to be incurred upon the scheme I may say at once that 
I consider that, if the patwaris are to carry outall the duties laid down for them, and if . 
any authority whatsoever is to be given to the entries made by them, the expenditure, both 
initial and annual, will have to be raised. It will be noted that the original estimates - 
were cut down by my predecessor under some pressure, and that in his final plans he 
included no procedure for the verification of collections of rent. While this has been now 
incorporated in the rules, I do not for other. reasong, some of which are noted below, 
consider that the reductions made in the estimates can be accepted, and I anticipate that 


the actual cost is likely £0 amount to at least Rs. 1,50,000 initial and Rs. 1,50,000. 
annually. 


“In considering the annual expenditure I think it should be remembered that:- 
the cost of carrying out the verification of collections has never been faced by the local 
officers, and I would suggest further that the serious difficulties we shall find in procuring 
returns from the zamindar appear to have been ingufficiently weighed. Mr. Macpberson 
considered that the task of verifying individual collections was altogether too big for 
Government to undertake, and although the Government of Pengal would not cut these 
duties out of the scheme, it hag not yet been indicated in what manner and at what: 
expenge they are to be carried out. The local officers who attended the preliminary 
conference he]d at Cuttack on 24th January 1898, were clearly of opinion that if the record 
of collections was to be included, they are of a patwari’s circle would have to be reduced’ 
below eight gquare mles and they also recommended that there should be one kanungo to 
every ten patwaris, instead Of one £0 eyery twelve or more as in the present scheme. 
While 1 refrain from modifying the present the strength of the proposed staff, which 
hag already been approved by higher authorities, I desire to indicate the doubts: 
I feel as to its adequacy for the work propoged. In the matter of supervision 
also, 1 agree with Mr. Maddox in deprecating the light estimate made ijn the 
Government of India’s letter of the work that the Superintendents of Land 
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Records will have to do, and 1 anticipate that unlike their brethren in Upper India, where 
the population is less dense and the land is more sparsely cultivated, they will have their 
time fully occupied in the inspection and other work laid down for them in the present 
scheme. I would also call attention to the estimate submitted by Mr. Maddox for three 
Superintendents of Land Records and their establishments (to be paid for out of general 
revenues) that he proposes to add to the Collector’s staff to complete the scheme. It is not. 
quite clear what duties are to be entrusted to these officers, but I have no doubt Mr. Maddox 
recognised the value of such officers ag those referred to by the Government of India as the 
Revenue Deputy Collectors and Tahsildars of Northern India, and realising the impossibility 
of the Superintendents of Land Records provided in the scheme ever carrying out the dutieg 
performed by the officers elsewhere. provided three extra supervising officers for the 
purpose. Apart however, from these general indications of the directions in which the 
present estimates of costs are likely to be exceeded. I would suggest that some definite 
addition must be made to the cstablisbment of the Superintendents of Land Records to 
enable them {0 keep their copies of the records up to date and to the establishment of the 
kanungos to enable them to obtain and check the returns of rent collections to be called 
for from landlords. In view of the above considerations, and Omitting the proposed charge 
for three superior officers as Superintendents of Land Records at the headquarters of each 
district, and making allowance for the low pay to be drawn by patwaries and kanungoes on 
their first appointment, I am doubtful whether it will be found possible to reduce the annual 
expenditure, as its lowest estimate, below Rs. 1,50,000. 

“The total expenditure on the patwari scheme may thus be estimated at Rs. 1,50,0C0 
for initial expenditure and (Rs. 1,50,000 X %5) 87,50,000 for recurring expenditure, allowance 
being made for some delay in introducing the scheme and for its temporary suspension for 
two or three years at the end of the term of Settlement, during the operations preparatory 
to the new Settlement. With the addition of 7 ‡ lakhs Ho meet the cost of a revision of 
the records and reassessment of the revenue at the expiration of the current settlement, 
we get a total of 46 ‡ lakhs, and I may add that the cost here estimated for resettlement, 
assumes the complete success of the maintenance work. Against this total we may sef 
Mr. Maddox’s rough estimates, which are, I believe, more than adequate, for revision Of 
the records after fifteen years, and again at the time of re-=settlement, and for a re-settlement 
after thirty years without any previous revision. He gives 24 lakhs as the probable cost. 
of the double revision, and 20 lakhs as the cost of single revision at the time of 
re=gettiement, and these estimates include all the Operations necesgary for a re=settlement 
of the revenue, It will be seen, therefore, that the additional cost involved in the 
introduction of the patwari scheme amounts to some 224 lakhs, even if we adopt the 
proposal for the complete revision of records after fifteen years, a plan that I would 
commend for the favourable consideration of Government. 

“I hope that, in the circumstances, I have detailed above, the project for the 
imposition of a patwazri cess may be reconsidered, and that such Orders may be passed as 
will secure the revision of records after fifteen years, all attempts tO maintain them in the 
meanwhile being dropped. 1 believe that the information that hag been compiled in the 
course of the present settlement is sufficient for the present purposes of Government and 
that the advantages to be gained by the creation of a local agency to assist in the general 
administration of the Province are far Outweighed by the serious harassment that this 
would cauge to the people, 1 suggest that the main Object with which the scheme has been 
prepared—the efficient maintenance of the land records—would not be attained by the 
means propoged, and I would strongly support Mr. Maddox’s contention that the people of 
the country, whether landlords Or tenants, cannot afford {0 pay for it. Finally, I would 
emphagise the fact that we have Only. now completed lengthy and elaborate settlement 
proceedings which have unavoidably caused much trouble and inconvenience to the 
people, and which have brought with them a general increage in rent and an enhancement 
of revenue by 50 per cent. and would urge On Government that if these circumstances we 
‘“ghould be Chary Of imposing fresh burdens On the people, and of introducing a scheme 
which will involve them in large additional responsibilities and considerable eéxpense, and 
the guccess of which is, at the best, problematical.” 

I have nothing further to add to the arguments adduced by the Director. 
The matter is still under the inquiry of Government. I may only mention the 
fact here that so far from existing in every village there are (or were) only 488 
patwaris in Orissa. These were at the last Settlement attached to certain large 
estates, the revenue of which exceeded Rs. 500. There were 323 patwaris in Puri, 
while in Cuttack there were 100 and in Balasore 65- In 1591 92, 528 obtained 
certificates at the Survey School, but since 1897 they have all been relieved from 
public duties and pay rent for their jagir lands which have been resu med and 
settled with them ( see also paragraph 404 and 405 and the correspondence 
between the Director of Land Records and the Board of Revenuo in January and 


February, 1900). 
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Part V. 
CHAPTER XXL. 
AREAS. 
503. In the foregoing Chapters, especially in the second, third and fourth, 
something has been said as to the areas of the 


districts of Orissa; in this Chapter I propose to 
discuss at greater length the figures of area found in the Settlement records. 


Survey ond settlement areas. 


From the statements supplied by the Surveyor-General I abstract the 
following :— | 
CADASTRALLY SURVEYED. TOPOGRAPHICALLY SURVEYED. 


‘DISTRICT. Tots! area in Scale 647 Scale 327 Soale 167 ` a Scale 47 Mi Seale 22 
square miles. 

Cuttack. 3,522 6 364 2,412 8 660 

Balasore. 2,065 0 7 1,558 19 33 

Puri. 2,475 0 99୨8 1,026 0 456 

Total... 8,085 6 1,364 ଓ5,296 270 1,149 


Pe es es ee cress seme ree ee ee ee eee 


In the present settlement, figures have been complied for & portion only 
of the Province, but deducting the areas of Banki, Kujang and Kanika which 
have been separately cadastrally surveyed, and of the topographically surveyed 
Parganas, also of 57 square miles in Killa Darpan and part of the jagir mahals of 
Maud cadastrally surveyed but subsequently excluded from the present settlement, 
bbe figures should agree with the village totajs shown in the milan khasras. 


Area in square miles. Cuttack. Balasore, Puri. 
“Total by. Survey oo oo 9,522 2,088 2,475 
Deduct—Topographical Survey, ବଳ 740 228 456 
Deduct—Cadastrally Surveyed areags—Kujang, Kanika and Banki 496 141 Po 
Deduct—Darpan, Andhari and Manikpatna ... 57 ¢ 48 
Nett areas as-per survey ସି 2,229 1,724 1,971 
Area by milan khasra ଡି 2,194 1,712 1,991 
Difference Ff ର 35 12 20 


In Cuttack there has been an obvious error in the survey figures, for 
Kanika has, according to the completion report, an area of 265 square miles, Of 
which 151 are cadastrally surveyed, while in making up his total of 3,522 ‘square. 
miles the Surveyor-General has taken the total area as 219 square miles, of which 
only 139. are shown as cadastrally surveyed. Again, in the case of Kujang, he 
has omitted an area of 142 square miles surveyed on the scale of 4”=1 mile. 
This, however, is far from accounting for the discrepancy in the figures, and 
indeed raises the differeuce £0 47 square miles. I cam only suggest that in the 
survey figures some areas have been shown twice. The correct area of Cuttack 
is, according, to the settlement relurns, 3,663 square miles, of which 2,747 have 
‘been cadastrally surveyed and 2,194 are dealt with in this report. 

In Balasore also the Surveyor-General’s area of Kanika appears to be 
wrong, bub the discrepancy cannot be reconciled. 

The correct area of the district appears to be 2,075 square miles, of 
which 1,935 have been cadastrally surveyed and 1,712 are dealt with in this 
‘report. 

In Puri there has been some confusion asto the Bengal and Madras 
boundary, and the correction of this line has probably altered the survey areas, 


The correct area appears to be 2,499 square miles, out of which 1,528 only 
‘are in the Sadar Subdivision, and out of these, 310 square miles of the Chilka 
and 194 square miles of permanently-settled estates are excluded from settlement, 
Jeaving 2 balance of only 1,024 square miles, including 42 square miles belonging 
to the Khurde killa. : 
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£04. In his settlement figures have been compiled from two sources; 

IE in the milan khasras we have the totals of the 

khasras village by village, and from the completion 

reports the totals of the areas of the temporarily-settled estates have bsen obtained- 

From these latter are excluded lands permanently settled and revenue- 

free, as well as lands held by Government for public purposes; and some further 

adjustment is necessary Cwing to estates having lands in districts other than that 

to which they pay revenue,i. e., both Puri and Balasore estates have lands in 
Cuttack, and fome Cuttack estates have lands in Puri and Balasore. 


In the following statement, I have endeavoured to reconcile the two sets 
of figures :— 


Areas in square mile. Cuttack. Balasore, Puri. 
Total milan khasra ନ 2,194 1,712 1,024# 
Deduct 
Arex permanently settled. ... ସହ 135 Nil 10 † 
Arex revenue free ବି ବଡ ବା 209 170 145 
Area of Khurda and ekhrajat lands in the 
Sadar Subdivision of Puri... ର 42 
Lands held by Government for public 
purposes _ କୁଳ. ଡବ 36 21 6 
Lands transferred to estates of other districts 17 ଓ 5 
Nett balance of temporarily settled 
estates ବି ହି ନ 1,797 1,488 816 
Add lands lying in adjoining district ... 38 12 5 

Total 1,835 1,500 821 

Area Of estate as shown in Completion 
Report କି ଶଶନ | 1,883 1,499 818 


It is almost impossible to account for this discrepancy ( 014 per cent. ) 
without a complete re-totalling of the areas of every villagee Some mistakes are 
certain to bave occurred in totalling khatians and khasras and in spite of the 
care taken to reconcile the two sets of figures it was impossible {0 prevent 
mubharrirs from fudging, with the inevitable result that the error came out when. 
the figures were re-totalled in another form for the whole Province. I do not 
think that there are any areas, at least in Cuttack and Balasore, which have 
escaped assessment; but it is possible that some of the river beds in Cuttack and 
of the sandy wastes along the shore of Puri may have been omitted. Another 
possible source of error is the area Of the revenue-free lands. Jt was found after 
the reconciliation of the total areas was begun, that several large revenue-free 
villages had been omitted from the Puri registers, and it may be that even now the 
areas entered in the register do not always agree with the areas in the khasrd. 
On the whole, though, I am of opinion that the discrepancies are most probably 
due to errors in totalling the milan khasras. In Bajasore the discrepancy 
curiously coincides with the difference between the areas of the lands transferred. 
from that district to Cuttack and vice versa, as now ascertained and the areas at 
first reported, and it appears probable that sOme lands actually situated im 
Cuttack but belonging to Balasore villages bave been 6rroneously included in the 
milan khasras of that district. 

505. The most natural Comparison tO make in order to ascertain the. 
extension of cultivation since the last settlement would 
be that of the past and present cultivated ares of the 
villages of the temporarily-settled Parganas, but unfortunately complete figures for 
the cultivated area at the last settlement are only to be had from the survey records. 
and do not appear to be very turstwortby- Furthermore we have only got them 
for the Balasore and Puri districts and not for the whole of Cuttack. 

Another method of finding out the extension of cultivation is to compare 
the cultivated or assessed areas of the temporarily settled estates only, and for this 
purpose we have complete and reliable figures for the whole Province. 


There is also statement of the cultivated and uncultivated areas of the 
temporarily-settled estates in the Appendix to Mr- Commissioner Gouldsbury’s 


Extension of oultivation. 


ree a a 
re Ne 
# Sadar Subdivision only. tft Included in tauzi No. 251. 
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Completion Report of the last settlemant, * but I do not think thas figures are quite 
trustworthy. Comparing them with the ar3us asjessel anil uniss3ssed at last 
settlem3ant showa in our Completion Raiports w3 ges ths following results :— 


AREA IN AORES ACCORDING 
TO MR. GOULDSBURY’S 


AREA IN ACRES ACCORDING TO 
COMPLETION REPORT OF THE 


DISTRICT. STATEMENT. PRESENT SETTLEMENT. 
Cultivated Uncultivated, ଛଉ Un G5sesoed 
Cuttack 564,015 a42,731 621,000 553,900 
Furi 445,497 465,532 392,400 196,700 
Balasore 464,763 107,943 493,600 449,200 


The figures for Puri probably include Khurda, but in the other districts it 
is clear that the areas are incomplete, and 1 do not think thay can form & basis for 
any sound inference, 


That the proportion of area assessed represents approximately the propor- 
tion of area of the whoie Pargana cultivated is evident from ths following state mant 
taken for a few Parganas at random :— 


Percentage of area. Percentage of area 


District. Parganas. cultivated as shown assessed as shown 
in milan khasra. in completion report. 

f Abyas S0 81 
Jajpur 74 75 
Katya 80 84 
‘Cuttack. | Sungra S50 82 
: AsureshWar .... 81 82 
| Balubisi 69 69 
¡ Hariharpur ... 78 80 
\ Kate. 69 61 
Total of District. 69 70 
({ Kotdes କଃ 79 79 
1  Chaubiskud .... 58 55 
Puri 4 Kotrabhang 82 83 
| Purabduai 79 75 
( Oldbhar 46 37 

Total of District. 71 71 ' 
[ Bisalkhand .... 82 97 
Sunbat 70 735 
Balasore..., ; Kamardachaur 88 85 
Dasmalang .... 31 29 
| Sahabandar .... 51 68 
( Rautara 958 61 
Total of District. 71 72 


By adding t0 the assessed area the figures for jagir and minha and deduct- 
‘ing to uncultivated lands, if any, within the assessed tsnures we should get the 
cultivated area of the estates more exactly; but the assessed area On the whole 
represents with sufficient accuracy the proportion under Cultivation in the 
Pargana. In Balasore Mr. Kingsford. adjusting the figures in this way, found the 
cultivated area of the temporarily-settled estates to ba 521,300 acres, or 55 
per cent, of the whole; while {he assessed area was only 493,690 acres, or 52 per 
cent- The former figure does not, howaver, allow for uncultivated homesteads and 
gsinall plots of fallow in raiyati holdings, so that 52 per cent, is probably more 
nearly correct. l 


¥* Printed at page Clxil of Mr. Toynbee’s History of Orissa. 
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Taking the totals for the three districts wa find the Change in fhe 
percentages of the areas assessed and cultivated to be as follows :— 


DISTRICT. 


Cuttack . 


Purl 


Balasore .. 


LAST SETTLEMENT. 


Percentage 
of total 
ehown in tho 
revenue gurvey 
statements as 
cultivated. 


area 


PRESENT SETTLEMENT. DIFFERENCE 
Percentage Percentage Percontage Columns Columns 
of temporarily of total area of temporarily 3 & 4. & 5. 
settled area cultivated as settled area 
assessed, per Milan assessed, 
khasra. 
53 69 70 ନ 17 
60 1 71 16 il 
52 71 72 18 20 


The variation in the percentage of area under cultivation at last settlemen & 
as shown in the revenue survey statements is very remarkable, the proportio® 
ranging in Puri from 7 psr cent. (Oldhar) to 74 psr cent. (Banchas), while the 
settlement figures give a maximum variation in the proportion of assessed to total 
area between 32 per cent. in West Athaisi and Matkatpatna, and 74 per cent. in 
Kotrahang. Again, comparing the revenue survey statements with the milan kaasras 
‘we find the increase in cultivated area during the term of settlement to vary from 
3 per cent. in Astrang tO B50 per cent, in Oldhar; while, according to the 
settlement figures, the increase in area assessed varies from 13 psr cent. in Rauhang 
to 38 per cent. in Kodhar. 1 think therefore that the r@venus survey figures of 
Puri are untrustworthy, and that our Conclusions must be based on the figures 
.shOwing assessed area. 


In Balasore also the variation in the survey figures is very great, and 
I think settlement figures give a safer basis for our conclusions, but the difference 
is not so great as in Puri. 


Taking then Ghe settlement figures, the approximate increase in 2;sessed 
and cultivated area is as follows :— 


CULTIVATED AREA OF 


ASSESSED AREA OF ESTATE-ACRES _ TEMPORARILY SETTLED 


Pp PARGAFAS-ACRES. 

DISTRICT- Last Present Increase Least . Present Increase 
Settlement Settlement. percent. Settlement. Settlement, percent. 

Cuttack 621,000 822,500 82 697,000 920,000 32 

Puri 302,400 373,300 23 37୩୭୦୦୧୦ 464,000 ୨୫ 

Balasore 493,200 692,200 40 554,000 776,000 40 
nia es ms nn PE ie ees rs i ane aA 

‘Total 1,416,600 1,585,000 3834 1,628,000 29,160,000 3 


The comparatively small increase in Puri is due to the smaller area of 
eulturable Jand available, while in Balasore, on the other hand, a large area bad, 
at the beginning of the last settlement, been thrown out of cultivation owing to 
the disastrous cyclones of 1831-32, and has naturally been again cultivated as the 
country has recovered. 


The proportion of the total area now under Cultivation is the same in 
Balasore and Puri and rather more in either than in Cuttack; but this is due 
chiefly to the larger area of rivers and sand in Cuttack and Puri, the population 
being sparser and oultivation ‘less advanced in Balasore than in Ghe other two 
districts. 

The accompanying maps VI, VII and VIII will show at a glance which 
are the most highly cultivated portions of the districts. 

506. The culturable area in acres in the three 
districts as shown in the Milan khasras 


Extension of oultivation in the future. 


consists of the following :— 


DISTRICT Mew fallow, Old fallow . Thatching Jungle. Porocentage on 

grass. total area, 
Cuttack 31,326 ୨4,884 ।1,894 10,745 4-86 
Puri 9,792 14,302 399 9,196 4-85 
Balasore 18,158 8୬5,036 1,007 6,978 7-46 
Tota] 59,876 ୨3,7୨22 8,300 26,919 5-86 


mes es ca pe res Ce pr “ee ee re ve te 
rare 
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Not all of this, however, is at present availablee Some part of the jungle 
and fallow has been set apart for grazing, and the thatching grass is a necessity. 


On the other hand, there can be no. doubt that some of the waste lands, of 
which there are nearly 215,0C0 acres in Cuttack, 164,000 in Balasore and 10,0004 
in Puri, could, & certain expenditure, be reclaimed with and the amount thus 
made available will more than balance any area within the so called culturable- 
lands which cannot be broken up, 


At present cultivation is extending most rapidly in Balasore and in north- 
east Cuttack. A large area is available for cultivation in south-west Cuttack,. 
but the soil is very poor. 


In Puri there is but little extension of cultivation, the lands still 
unreclaimed being for the most part inferior, or so liable to inundation as not toc 
repay the risk of loss of crops. 


507. The following statement shows: Thana by Thana the numbers of 
villages for which figures are available and their average: 
area in aCres :— 


NUMBER OF VILLAGES 
IN Milan Khosra 


Size of village. 


DISTRICT. Thane, fA For ~~ For ~~ Area by Average” 
whioh area is given. whieh ares is not Milan Khasra. orea of : 
given village, 
Dharamsala 720 586 218,792 297 
Cuttack 416 23 170,752 411. 
Jagatsing— 
ipur 4“ 794 PM 235,731 297 
/Tirtol +. 490 326 106,658 218 
Cuttack...... \Salepur ... ୧୨୨ 193,218 ୨୮6 
Kendrapara ... 541 120 149,539 276 
Patamundai ... 225 169 85,178 379 
iAul ସଡ 77 476 88,946 506 
(Jajpur . 708 ର 209,824 298 
Total so. 4, 665 1, 700 1, 408, 633 8301 
Bhadrak 546 ଡି 184,688 338 
Dhamanagar 4383 ଡି 147,785 8341 
agudebpur 247 ଶା 121,018 489 
Chandbali 67 କିଛ 26,244 391 
Balasore. Soro 884 291 295;624 289 
Balasore 5683 i 145,534 260 
asta 386 ଛଡ 98,390 254 
Baliapal 465} 339 { 115,028 ୨47 
Jaleswar 16 1,467 91 
Total 3;607 688 1,095,778 304 
Puri 677 125 260,428 386 
Puri.esew Pipli 704 ର 212,246 270 
Gope 855 59 183,108 330 
Total 2,026 189 1,655,777 324 


po mr rien ease ee re te ee ie 


508. The average area of a holding in each of the- 
three districts is shown in the following table:— 


AVERAGE AREA OF A HOLDING IN ACRES 


Size of hol ding, 


ANS GOS 2S NN Cig a Rd i ee COs 
Orissa. Cuttack Puri Balasore. 

1. Kharida jamobandt 1,76 1.88 2:36 4.41 
2. Kamislbazyafis 1.09 0.79 1.21 1.60 
83. Nisfi bazyofti PP 1.27 0.96 1.68 1.62 
4. Thant 1.61 1.62 1.57 1.75 
5. Thant paht ନ 4.25 4.17 3.89 4 56 
6. Occupancy କଃ 1.02 1.21 1.38 1.61 
7. Non=occupancy ur. 1.07 0.80 1.04 1.34 
8. Chandina ବା . 22 0.21 0.14 0.27 
9. Chaukidars jagir ... 1467 1.39 1.22 2.88 
10. Other jagir 2 0.27 1.90 3.28 3.56 
11. Nijchas .. 9.47 3,20 3,27 4.40: 
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These figures must not be taken to represent the average area on which a 
family depend for their support, but as shcwing the average area of one class of 
tenure held by one tenant in one village under one landlord. 


The figures bring out, as might be expected, two facts of interest- ‘The 
first, that holdings average largest in Balasore where land is plentiful and rents 
light, and are emallest in Cuttack where rents are high and where there is much 
valuable irrigated and protected land. The differenceis also due to the much 
larger. number cf petty estates in Cuttack than in the other districts holdings 
being smallest of all in north Cuttack where partition has been carried £0 absurd 
lengths. Jn Puri, land, at least good land, is as £carce as in Cuttack, but §here 
are fewer estates in each village, and the soil is generally inferior and crops more 
precarious. The second fact of interestis that the thani-pahi class embrace the 
well-to-do raiyats with large holdings, and that after them the kharida jamabandi 
trenureholders often the same persons as the thani raiyats-hold the next largest 
areas. This result agrees with the general experience of Assistant Settlement 
Officers, who found the thani-pahi holdings to contain, as a rule, the best lands in 
the village and to be held by substantial raiyats. 


509. Accurate statistics to show the size of holdings at the last settlement 
DY ET could be compiled from the bhians and warijas 
” rent rolls and khatians of the last settlement, but 

it would hardly repay the expense and labour involved. For the resumed tenures 
and for thani and chandina raiyats, figures, more or less accurate, are to be found 


in the accounts of Orissa tenures, from which I abstract the following comparative 
statements ~—— 


AVERAGE AREA IN ACRES IN— 


CLASS OF TENURE corracE PRP BALASORE* 
~ Lost  Prekent Last Present Last “Present 
Settlement. settlement. settlement. settlement. settlement. settlement: 
Kharida jamabandi 92.6 1.3 6.7 2.9 12.3 4.4 
Bazyafti 1.8 0-9 Notavailable 1.6 2.7 1.7 
Thani 4.3 2.7t Ditto 2.51 3.2 3.9 
Chandina 0.3 0.2 ` Ditto 0,1 0.8 0.3 
Total ଉଛ 1.8 1.1 + 1.8 2.4 18 


It is clear that there has been much subdivision of holdings, and think it. 
would probably be safe to say that the average size was at the last settlement. 
between half as much again and twice what it now 18. . 

510. Within the holding the next small unit is the field, that is all the land 
of one class held under 2 single tenure and contained. 
within one continuous boundary. The average area of 
such fields, including fields of waste lands and excluding thani is shown in the 
following statement Thana by Thana :— 


Size of fields. 


DISTRICT AND THANA AREA, (ACRES) ee 0B 
“ Cultivated. Cp Hobo of ae a 
Cuttack _ 
Dharmasala 1,383,399 80,452 5,10,554 43 26 
Cuttack 74,772 96,026 3,62,915 47 -26 
Jagatsingpur 1,75,737 60,0 72 8,67,111 27 20 
Tirtol 74,160 32-521 2,42,916 44 30 
Salepur |... 1,411,374 51,888 7,10,829 29 :19 
Kendrapara 1,18,859 80,645 4,388,168 34 27 
Patamundai 68,033 17,143 1,56,768 -54 43 
Aul i 27,958 10,994 71,852 54 .39 
JajJpur en 1 61,306 48,518 7,31,946 29 22 
Total 9,75,598 4,28,209 40,983,059 34 23 


— 
aoeunemms cue te —— te re + — 


ix ingsford’s Report on Balasore, 
£ Epona pes ନନ ନ Das’ Report on the Puri Tenures. The estimated number 
of holdings 280, 089 must be too large, as it exceeds the present number. 
‡ Average of thani and thant-pahi. 
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DISTRICT AND THANA, 


Balasore 


Bhadrak .... 
Basudebpur 
Basta 
Jaleswar .... 
Chandbali 
Balasore.... 
Dhamnagar 
Soro ର 
Baliapal .... 


Total ... 


[ 354 


AREA, (ACRE) 

Cultivated  Uncoalti- 

vated, 

2,24,638 ୩୪୦,5୦3 
83,156 939,184 
59,338 ଓ୨,457 
733 268 
33,546 11,934 
79,405 54,425 
33,569 10,024 
1,858,141 50,677 
74,455 833,879 
7,76,981 3,09,891 
4,638,802 1,87 490 


Number of 
fields. 


7,09,283 
2,06,722 
1,638,723 
2,732 
93,866 
2,36,904 
1,20,883 
4,714,278 
2,22,649 
22,830,940 


22,11,812 


AVERAGE AREA OF 


FIELD (Acres) 
Including ¬ Cultivated 
waste, fields only, 
-41 31 
-58 49 
63 -36 
-36 -26 
48 39 
56 33 
36 +25 
51 -39 
48 383 
48 .34 
-29 -20 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


RENT AND REVENUE. 


, B11. I now come to what is the most essential part of a settlement report, 
‘the discussion on the rents’ settled on holdings and tenures, and of the revenus 
imposed on estates. The chapter really consists of two parts. In the first part 
there is & general discussion of the figures for assessment Of rent, some account of 
ts effect on different classes of tenants, amd of its effect in local areas in each 
District. In the second part the effects of the revenue settlement are dealt with. 
After some review of early revenue settlements, the effect of the present proceed- 
ings on proprietor’s and proprietary tenure-holder’s incomes is set forth, together 
‘with a summary of the objections to assessment and brief accounts of recusancy 
.and of the arrangements for the payment of the new revenue. 


Part I. R 


_ 1 have already given a full account of the several classes of tenants and 
proprietors and of the principles on which rents and revenue have been fixed, and 
16 remains {0 discuss fhe incidence and variations of the present ass2sS ment, 


51% The figures upon which I base my remarks are here abstracted for 


Rents, their increase and incidence. convenience of reference; further details by local 


| areas are to be found in the Appendices to 
this report. 


AREA IN ACRES. RENTS OR VALUATIONS INCIDENCE IN 
Rs. ACRE. 
Number [—————————— PTO (ee Tia atta MEN ET 
0 
holdings AT PRESENT DIFFERENCE At PRESENT 
CLASS OF TENANCY at At last 1 At Pre- | At last SETTLEMENT. 4+ OBR — SETTLEMENT. 
Present | Settio- |sent Se- | Settles |[————- | ——————— Apa 
ment. ment. jttlement.| ment. l Existing ment, n 
Ezsisting.| Settled, | Past ™ settled. Existing ISettled 
Existing. | 
1 2 3 | 4 5 6 7 | 8 | 9 | 10 | 11 | 12 
ee ee ss re i ts 
P . Eg rt 
2 Rs. Rs. : Rs. AJB. ABa A 
Tanhi Bahal ...| 1,800 28,600] 2୫,600! 18,700] 13,570] 13.500 — 200} E 13/ 0 8 0 8 
Kharida Jama- ; 
a band:, 27,000 45,400! 47,400] 43,800] 41,400] 65,800 2,400] 424,400, 0 1୫] ୧ “ 1 $ 
er 
“Tenure.-holder ..| 400 300] 93,800 200 ୧୫,୫୦୦ 5,200] + 2,600 +4000 110 221 6 
Kamil Bazyafti...| 49,600 | 80,600] 54,200 6୫,500 4,300] 61,500] ୫୭୫.500] 412,୧00 0 14୧ 1 1 5 
Nisfi Bazyafti ...j183,500 | 221,300] 232,400] 94,6000 91,7001 2,38,500 2,900 +146,800| 0 7¡ 0 Gi 1 0 
‘Thani “"୮ ୫4,000 | ୫37,୮00)  ଛଞ,ରେଠା 705,୪00] 196,400] 11,400) ¬ 665,800 = ଆଉ,009 2 2? ୫୫ 6 
I i 
Thani Pahi mixed! g0:900 259,000 5,10,900¦ 5,39,900; +510,900¦ -†28,000 2 fz 1 
: Settled and | 
occupancy e79,000 | 570,900] 904,700] 895,700/19,83,50021,07,800/4+1,087,8001 +124,300| 1 9 2 8 2 5 
Non-Occupancy ..-| 21,600 23,100 33,200 45,100] ++33,200] + 11,900 4 71 15 
‘Chandina +“! 41,800 | ୫6,9୨୦୦ 9୨,100 ୨8,000] 41,000 41,700 87,000 +700] 2 1୫ ୫ ଓ 
‘Chaukidart Jagir 
-resumed ««*| 12,100 20,200 43,000 +43,000 2 2 
Other Jagirs IN 
_ resumed! 4,500 12,500 16,700 +16,700 o {1 ଞି 
Tenancies 
newly assessed .. {| g,500 500 ୫,200 600] 4,700 12,800] +4100] + 8,100} 1 9୨9 160¡1 9 
Tenancies valued | 
for Revenue ..-} 29,600 200] 2୫,7୦୦ 200! ୬୭,7୮୦୦ 46,200] 29,500] ++16,5001 1 0,1 4 ¿ 15 
Lands in the | 
possession of | * 
proprietors +++! 49,700 83,700] 172,500] 147,300] 3,854,500 3,84,500¦ +237,200 1 po 2 4¦ 2 + 
Beradaran Tankil 2,400 1,000 ~1,000 0 ni] 
Chakran Tanht ... 800 400 - 400 0 8 
Oulturable ର 12,300 20! 5,୧00 1001 5,200 +2001 0 7 5 0 
Sairat 23,400! ୫4,000 34,000] 1+0,600 ତ 
‘Total «»-/1,225,000 1,417,0001,888,000 ଅଃ6.09 34,10,000 38,08,0001+1,272,000| -+458,000¡ 1 sl 1 isl 2 1 
rH 


er an rie gee 


uo 
{For facility of calculation IT have reduced the figures to whole hundreds and the total to whole 
thousands,} 
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Woe find that an assessed area of 1,417,000 has increased {0 1,888,000 
acres, J+ €., on the whole by 33 per cent., but varying from 40 per cent. In. 
Balas ore to 32 per cent- in Cuttack and 23 per cent. in Puri, Assets had, before 
re-settlement, arisen on the whole from Rs. 21,838,000 to Rs. 84,10,000, or by 59 
per cent. and have now been settled at Rs, 36,65,000 the- increase ( settled assets ) 
since the last settlement being 80 per cent., and in the present proceedings 
(settled assets over existing) 134 per cent. : 


The variation in the Districts is remarkable; the rise in assets during the 
currency of the settlement in Balasore being 72 per cent., and being now raised 
by 16 per cent., whereas in Cuttack the increase is 65 per cent., and is now raised 
by 12 per cent, and in Puri 30 per cent., now raised by 12 per cent. 


As regards incidences we find that the increase in Cuttack since the las: 
settlement is 33 per cent., in Balascre 46 per cent., and in Puri 18 per cent. 


The same explanation is applicable to all the figures. At the last 
settlement Balasore was most backward and has made most progress. In Puri 
the best land were already taken up, mostly by priviledged holders paying, as 
compared with the rest of the Province ( for privileged holders), high rents, 
Thus in Puri there has been the smallest rise- 


In Cuttack, although the increase in cultivation is 32 per cent, the 
increase in general incidence is only 83 per cent, but at the last settlement the 
incidence was very bigh, 7, e., Re. 1-14-0 per acre, and itis now Rs. 2-8-0 per 
acre. Tn Balasore, with an increase of cultivation amounting to 40 per cent.,. 
the general incidence has risen by 46 per cent., i. e.. it is now Re. 1-10-7 as 
against Re. 1-2-8 at the last settlement. In Puri, again, the increase of cultivation 
is 23 per cent., and the increase of incidence 18 per cent. This, as has already 
been said, is mainly due to the fact that a smaller increase was Obtained from the: 
priviledged holders (in possession of the bulk of the assessed area) because they 
were already paying high rents. 

Briefly, while the area assessed has increased by 33 per cent.,, the total assets 
had been raised by the proprietors from Rs. 21,38,000 to Rs. 34, 10,000 or by 
59 per cent., during the currency of the se.tlement, and are now raised t0 
Rs. 38,68,000, or by 80 per cent., while the incidence per assessed acre had za. 
risen from Re. 1-8-0 {0 Re. 1-3-0, and is now raised to Rs. 2-1-0. 

513. Of the total increase, 123th lakhs are due to the extension of 
cultivation and increase of rents previous to the 
commencement of present operations, and 4‡ lakhs 
to the enhancement of rents during settlement, i. e-, by 13-4 per cent. 

Now a reference to Chapter VII on the history of prices will show that 
in the decinnial period in which the last assessment was made the ‘price of rice 
averaged 434 seers to the rupee, whereas in the last 10 years it has been Jittle- 
more than 18 seers to the rupee. It is an accepted principle of econmics that. 
the rent varies approximately as the price of agricultural produce, and if, follow- 

ing. the Tenancy Act, we assume g4rds of the difference in prices to be x fair 
measure of the equitable increase of rent, we find that rent rates should have: 
increased by 93 per cent., instead of by 374 per cent. I§ would therefore appear 
that the present assessment is much lighter than that made at the last settlement, 
in that a smaller proportion of the produce of the land is taken as rent, and it 
remains to be considered whether the former assessment was too high or the: 
present is too low. 

514. Before proceeding to discuss the care of each class of tenants, it is 

Pent fixed fcr the term of rettlement. DECEESArY to take into consideration the fact that 

out of the last settlement assets (Rs- 21,388,000) 

Rs. 6,82,000 # consisted of rents which survived intact up to the present day, 
having been fixed ft r the term of settlement. 


Deducting this sum, Rs. 6,82,000, from the last settlement assets and the: 
existing assets, we obtain balances of Rs. 14,56,000 and 27,28,000, respectively. 
The above sum of Rs. 6,562,000 has been raised to’ Rs. 9,02,000 or by 


32 per cent., inthe present prcceedings, the bulk of the increase being derived. 
from enhancements of bazyafti and kharida tenures. 


Cause of inerease in assets. 


% Inoludes an estimated half of the thanhi-Pahi assets. 
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Deducting Rs. 9,02,000 from the new assets, we have a& balance of 
Rs. 29,66 000. 

Now the assessed area has increased on the whole by one third, bub, 
deducting 590,000 acres in which rents were fixed for the term of settlement, we: 
have balance of 827,000 acres in the assessed area at the last settlement, and in 
the present assessed area a balance of 1,298,000, the increase being 57 per cent. 


On these areas assets have risen from Rs. 14,56,000 to Rs. 29,66,000, 7. e., 
by 103 per cent. At the same time the incidence of rents has risen from Rs. 1-77 
to Rs. 2-28, or by a little more than 30 per cent. Thus by an analysis of the 
figures in which it was possible {0 secure an increase, we find a very substantial 
addition; and we must also take into consideration the fact that cultivation has 
generally extended over inferior lands. Ar increagss of assets amounting to 103 
per cent. attended by extension of cultivated area amOunting to 57 per cent. and: 
rise in incidence of 30 per cent. is not disappointing, On the whole we may say 
that, though the assessment is more lenient than that of the last settlement, ‘a 
fairer distribution of it; burdens has been made. 


515. I now consider the case of each class of tenants in the statement. 

ae given in paragraph 512, Asto the tanki bahaldars, 

who hold at fixed rates, it is clear that they are 

better off than formerly, and a rent of eight annas per acre is so light that it. 
detracts but little from the value of the property. 


516. Kharida jamabandi tenures are in theory waste ]ands reclaimed by the 
exertions of the tenureholders and are often of 
inferior quality; they were nominally allowed at the 
last settlement a deduction of 20 0 30 per cent. Off the full rent, so that their lands. 
were valued at an average of about Re. 1-3-0 per acre as against Re, 1-9-0 the 
average for pahi land. The list of incidences in paragraph 512 shows & fall of 
1 anna per acre during the term of settlement, which is due, not to the reduction 
of rents, but to the fact that the last settlement area figures are often exclusive of 
the waste lands within the tenures, which in the present settlement are included in 
the rent-paying area, though no rent has been assessed on such part Of them as is 
still unocoupied. Even £0, as compared with the valuation of over one rupee per 
acre at the last settlement, the present rent of Re. 1-5 per aGre is very moderate- 
It represents an average valuation of the land at Re. 1-12 per acre (30 to 20 per 
cent. having been remitted) against Rs. 2-5, the average rent of the occupancy 
holdings. 


517. Kamil bazyafti lands were nominally assessed at the last settlement 
i at full rates, but a glance at the statement will 
show that in practice this was very far from being 
the casee The rent of 14 annas per acre was a little more than a third of the 
average rate paid by thani raiyats, and just over half of that paid by pahi. 
Curiously enough, it was higher by four annas in Puri than in Cuttack, though 
the general level of rents was higher in the latter district. Jt appears that in 
Cuttack, the bazyaftidars were let off more easily than in the other parts of the 
Province; but it remains certain that in all three districts kamil bazyafti lands 
were assessed far below their real value. 


The diminution in area and fall in the incidence of rent during the term 
of settlement are due in part at least to the lapse into paki of the resumed jagirs 
and other highly assessed .]Jands and partly also to the tendency to have such lands 
entered as nisfi bazyafti. In the present settlement the rents have been enhanced 
by 53 per cent. and the settled rents average only Re. 1-5 per acre, or little over 
half the incidence of thani and pahi rents. 


Kharida jamabandi. 


Kamil bazyafti 


There is. no reason £0 suppose the quality of these lands to be much below 
the average, and the assessment is obviously very moderate, At the same time 
kamil bazyafti is regarded as & valuable property, and to suddenly raise the rents. 
further would have created poverty and bardship. 


518. Nisfi bazyafti tenures were, at the settlement, not Only allowed the 
ss privilege of holding at half rents, but the rates of 
valuation were very far below those for raiyati 
lands enjoying the same natural avantages. 


Nisfi bazyafti. 
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The incidence of the assessment came to only 6 annas per acre on the 
whole area; or 7 annas if the waste unassessed lands (nalaek maugq jama) are 
‘excluded, 1. e, the valuation was made at about balf rates, and the rents are there- 
fore one-fourth of those for similar raiyati lands. 


In this settlement the rental has been enhanced by Rs. 1,46,800, or by 160 
per cent. 


It might at first sight appear that this is more than would be justified by 
the increase in prices, but it must be borne in mind that the right to sit at half 
rates expired with the last settlement, so that even had there been no development 
in the price of agricultural produce and no extensiOn of cultivation, the rents 
might have been doubled« Therefore, out of Rs. 1,46,800, Rs. 91,700 may be put 
down to this cause, and the enhancement on other grounds reduced to 30 per cent. # 


The incidence of the settled rents is Only on€ rupee per acre, and this is 
obviously not more than half the competition rent for the land, so that despite 
the large enhancement now made the bazyaftidars continue to practically enjoy 
the benefit of half rates. Comparing the incidence of the rents settled for 
bazyaftidars with those paid by their under-tenants we find + that the latter pay 
about Re.1-12 per acre in Balasore and Rs.2-11 to Rs. 3-2 per acre in Cuttack, and 
we may safely assume the average for the Province at not less than Rs.2-4 per 
acre or two and quarter times the enhanced rents paid by the bazyaftidars. Produce 
‘rents are even more remunerative. 

519. The most striking point about the assessment of thani is that the 
rents now settled are practically no higher than 
those of the last settlement. lt is obvious that 
.either these lands were over-assessed at the last settlement or that their rents are 
‘now 00 low. 


Of the rents as they existed bsfore the last settlement we have very little 
‘knowledge, but we learn trom the old correspondence } that all increments of 
revenue were levied primarily from the thani raiyat, and as the Province was 
‘notoriously over-assessed during the first third of this century, it is natural that 
the thani rents should have been too high- Indeed, Mr. Commissioner Mills in his 
Note of 1847 on the completion of the settlement proceedings wrote:— 

“There was no difficulty in ascertaining the actual rent paid by the thanis as it Wag 
‘notorious that they were almost invariably assessed at the rate infinitely higher than the 
‘produce of their lands or other concomitant anvantages Of regidence Could enable them 
to pay”. 


Than: and thant-paht. 


Woe hear frequently of thani rents being payable only because the thani 
raiyats also cultivated the lands of lakhirajdars at favourable rates ; or, as in the 
-case of taluk Kaida, Balasore, thani raiyats earned wages as labourers in Churaman 
Port, or as coolies in salt manufacture. In the earlier settlement an attempt was 
made §o0 regulate rents in accordance with the productive powers of the soil, and 
in his report on taluk Bispabar Mr- Mills gives an interesting calculation of the 
‘rent for six bighas of land, one-third of which is first, one-third second and one- 
third third class. The value of the produce is taken at Rs. 33, the rent at half 
of that, or Rs.16-8. Expenses of cultivation are taken, excluding the man’s own 
Jabour at Rs-9-12, leaving a& total profit of only Rs.7-4 or less than one-fourth of the 
produce. Mr. Mills, however, expressed his opinion that the assessment was too 
high, and states that be would have preferred to have taken as rent a moiety of 
‘the produce after deducting expenses of cultivation and an allowance for risk. 
Later on Mr. Commissioner Ricketts § laid it down as & principle for 
settlement of rents that actual payments should be made the basis of assessment £0 
be altered only when the rents paid by individual raiyats should appear to be lower 
than those paid by others from favour, caprice, Or other unsuitable cause 
satisfactorily demonstrable. 


This principle was accepted by the Board with the reservation that 
enquiries into the productive power of the land and into the rates paid for similar 


* Calculajed on the full or doubled rent. 
¢ See paragraph 341. 


‡ See Stirling’s Minute, paragraph 64 also letter No.2776, dated 3lst December, 1897 printed as 
Appendix A (No.13) to this report. 


§ No. 1434, dated 23rd. September, 18386. 
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‘lands elsewhere in the neighbourhood were necessary as & check on fraud and 
‘Collusion, # 


_ The tendency of these orders was to keep thani rents at & very high level 
at which they stood, but, by rejecting zamindar’s papers as fraudulent, and by 
substituting collections for demands, the Deputy Collectors commonly managed 

“t0 reduce very glaring inequalities. 
_ Jn some cases also summary reductions were made by the Collector or 
“Commissioner, as in Chaudakulat, where the assessment on thani land was reduced 
from Rs. 5-4 to Rs. 4 per acre and the patfas corrected accordingly, and in Kubunda 
:Jaipur, where the thani rents were reduced from Rs, 6,544 to Rs. 5,034, 


Even with all these reductions the rents were still so high that Mr. Mills 
and Mr. Repton were driven to the conclusion that the rents were paid not out of 
the profits only of the thani lands, but out of those of the Jakhiraj lands, which the 
.thani raiyat enjoyed the privilege of cultivating at a low rent. 


, The result of this high assessment may be seen in the lapse of thani holdings, 
. of which the area has decreased from 337,700 to 196,400 acres. + 


The most highly assessed lands were naturally the first 0 lapse, and the 
result is & fall in the incidence by an anna per acre, and the enhancement of these 
rents by 6‡ per cent. in the present settlement has only just raised the incidence to 

‘Rs. 2-6 per acre, or two annas abOve the figure at which it stood 60 years ago. 
This is an anna per acre more than the incidence of rents of ordinary Oc0upanGy 
‘raiyats, and its fairness will be considered in treating of the latter, 


920. Of the nature and origin of thani-pahi boldings an account will be 
found in paragraphs 323 and 462 Suprd. These 
holdings paid an average rent of Rs. 2 per acre 
“raised by the present enhancements to Rs. 2-1 per acre. The rents are generally 
Pargana by Parganaz little lower than those of pure thani and pahi raiyats, and the 
.lighter incidence for the Province as a whole is due to the comparatively large 
area in the lightly assessed Parganas. In this settlement they have been enhanged 
- On the whole by only 5‡ per cent. made partly for excess area found in the pahi 
portion of the holdings and partly by the enhancements of the rent’ of the thani 
Jands under the rules for enhancement of thani. 


These holdings are mostly in the possession of well-to-do raiyats and represnt 

-the best lands of the village, and must be considered leniently assessed. That the 
rents have not been more largely raised by the zamindars I attribute to the greater 
‘power of such tenants to resist enhancement. Of course the pahi lands taken up 
- subsequently are generally inferior to the thani lands, and for this reason there is 
. & general tendency of the incidence to fall. 

521- Raiyats, ocoupancy and non-o0Cupancy, whose, rents had not been 
fixed at last settlement, paid nearly two-thirds of 
the entire assessment of the Province, and the 

settlement of their rents was the most difficult task with which we were confronted. 
“I have described § how, after much deliberation, it was decided {0 abandon all 
: attempts to readjust rents according to the quality of the soil and to work on fhe 
“basis of the existing rents, adopting in fact the selfsame principle as was enunciated 
‘by Mr. Commissioner Ricketts in his letter on the settlement of thani rents quoted 
. &bove-. 


“Thant-Pahit. 


‘Pahi rents. 3 


At the last settlement & lump assessment was made on the pahi lands, 
village by village and estate by estate, and the zamindar was left to make his Own 
arrangements with his tenants. 

The assessment was based on the zamindar’s rent roll, but it was found 
“that the “zamindar’s accounts invairably understated the rents, and it was the 
‘practice to assume the pahi average at four amnas in the rupee lower than the 
rates actually assessed On thani lands” - So writes Mr. Mills, who, as Assistant, 
.As Collector, and as Commissioner, had seen the commencement and the end of the 


¥ Board’s letter No. 45 of 30th October, 1836. See Paragraph 461, Supra. 
† See Para 322. 

¥ Seo Appendix A, No, 13, letter No. 2776 of December, 1897. 

§ In Paras 440 to 447. 

“[ Mr. Commissioner Mill’s eompletion report of 1847. 
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settlement. A glance at Appendices EA, EB, EC, etc., will show that the under-- 
stated the difference in the assessment of the two classes, as the incidence of the- 
pahi assessment is only Re. 1-9 per acre or eleven annas less than that on thani; 
the difference in the rents per acre being in Cuttack fourteen annss, in Balasore: 
nearly nine annas, and in Puri over nine annas per acre. 


Probably Mr. Mills meant that for lands of the same quality a difference 
of four annas per acre between thani and pahi was made ; and as at that time the- 
better lands were generally the thant, this would be approximately correct. ‘There 
were, however, One or two Parganas in which the best lands were pahi and paid ap 
even higber rent than the thani, as in Dihi Arakhpur; and it is common to find 
that the Collector or Commissioner who confirmed the proceedings at the last. 
settlement altering by a stroke of the pen the pahi assessment either on the whole 
estate or village by village. 


522, There was nothing, at least during the first half of the currency of 

Renting attested the present settlement, to prevent zamindars from 

- I enhancing pahi rents to the full limit fixed by 

competition, and in spite of the great increase of cultivation, necessarily involving 

the assessment of much land that was inferior, the incidence had risen to Rs. 2-3 
per acre at the time when rents were attested. 


These were the rents recorded in our papers, and the question will naturally 
be asked whether there is any certainty that they are the rents actually paid, or 
whether the same difficulty was found in obtuining & correct record as at the last 
settlement. When in charge of Balasore I found it very difficult t0 obtain an 
accurate statement of rents from the zamindars, and the same difficulty was met with. 
in parts of Puri and Cuttack. Sometimes therewere disputes between zamindars 
and tentants as to the rent payable sometimes they were in collusion to have rents 
understated, and sometimes néither party had any very clear idea of the rent 
payable. Indeed, I found many tenants unable to state their rents correctly, and 
the receipts granted were in. such a form that it was almost impossible by an 
examination of them to find out what rent had been paid. Collusion was combated 
as far as possible by compelling the zamindars to file their original papers, and 
occasionally disputes were decided by compromises or by striking a mean between. 
the statements of the parties. # 


These troubles were, however, by no means universal even in Balasore, and 
far less common in Cuttack and Puri, and I think we may confidently claim that 
the rents finally attested represent very nearly those which were generally being 
paid. In a few areas only this is perhaps not the case, and I shall revert to the 
subject when treating in detail of those portions of the Province. 


523. In this settlement raiyati rents have been further enhanced by nearly 
Eancam en Ge i he da tilamnen 6-2 per cent. chiefly on account of the excess area. 
not yet assessed by landlords. Part, however, of 
the addition is due to the enhancement of collusively understated rents and: of low 
rents allowed to retainers and kinsmen of the proprietors- The rents so settled 
are Rs, 2-5 per acre on am average, viz-,in Cuttack Rs. 2-14-0,in Balasore 
Re. 1-13-6, and in Puri Re, 1-1£=5. 


924. Comparing these figures with those for other areas for which such stati- 
Comparison of rents 


8 ନ stics are available, we find the incidences of rents 
districts. of raiyats per cultivated acre to betas follows = 
HIGHER LOWER 
re ———— ERG ERODED ee Pv Arr 
Name of plaoe. Incidence. Name of place. Incidence. 
Rs. A. P. Rs. A. P. 

Muzaffarpur 3 15 9 Champaran 2 0 8 

Saran 3 14 6 Sambaipur 0 5 5b 

Tikari estate 4 4 4 Bilaspur ... କଲ 0 9୨9 8 
Raipur 0 10 6 
Kanika estate w. 1 3 0 
Kujang estate 1 14 10 


Considering the denser population and more thorough cultivation in Bihar 
it is natural that the incidence of rents there should be higher, while Orissa. 


# See also Pars, 246. 
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SETTLED AND OCCUPANCY RAIYATS AS SETTLED AT THE LAS 
“, AND AT THE PRESENT SETTLEMENT. 
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rents are above those of the sparsely populated district of Champaran and the 
comparative by backward tracts of the Central Provinces. 


525. A more useful comparison may be made of the rents of cccupanCcy 


Comparison of rents with 1 1 1 -Ta] 
{hose of naderraioobs ond raiyats with those paid by under-raiyats » and by 
tenants of Government. tenants holding under Government, which may be 


taken to be for the most part strictly competition rents. 


Under-raiyats pay on an average Rs. 3-1-7 per acre in Cuttack aud 
Re. 1-15-5 per acre in Balasore; this is, as it should be, a little, but not very much, 
higher than the incidence of raiyati rents in the two districts: 


Tenants holding under Government pay in Cuttack Rs. 4,049 for 9383 acres, 
an average of Rs. 46-6 per acre. but the area is small and & gcod deal of valuable 
chati land is included. By chati land is meant land cceupied by lodging houses 
on the Trunk Road. It is not easy to compare the rents with actual produce. 
I have estimated # that the average outturn cf an acre of rice land is in ordinary 
years 12 maunds of rice worth about Rs. 27, and to this we may add Rs. 3 for 
straw and bye-prcdtcts, making a total of Rs. 30. At this rate the rent would 
average less than one-thirteenth of the total produce. The rates of rent are, 
however, not economically adjusted to the value of the land. Rates are generally 
fixed at so much per gunth ( zs} of a man ), and in the highly rented parts of the: 
Province the commonest rates are Rs. 6-4 to Rs. 4-11 per acre for the best class 
of land, Rs. 3-2 for second class sarad Or first class biali and Re. 1-9 or Rs. 2-5-6. 
for third class lands. 


The rents are thus more or less proportional to the total outturn, and 
consequently, leave, after deducting expenses of cultivation, a very much larger 
profit on good than on poor lands. 


526. In the two diagrams annexed I have endeavoured to show in & 
graphic form the variation between thani and pahi 
rents at the last settlement and those now settled, 
Pargana by Pargana, arranged in a descending scale according to the incidence of 
thani rents at the last settlement. 


Tt will be seen that the tendency has been to an equalisation of rent rates. 
In the Parganas where thani rents were highest at the last settlement, pahi rents 
have not risen up to them even after 60 years, but in the areas formerly most. 
backward pahi rents are generally above thani. The same tendency is observable 
in the case of ths surviving pure thani holdings, the most heavily assessed 
holdings having lapsed into pahi or thani-pahi. Almost everywhere, rents of 
Pahi raiyats as now settled are higher than at the last settlement, the difference 
being fairly constant except in Balasore District which shows a much greater 
development in the low rented than in the high rented areas. Complete figures for 
incidences will be found in Appendices EA, EB, and EC, and I have only & few 
remarks to make on the peculiar variations brought out by the diagram. 


Beginning with Cuttack we find that in the 18th Pargana, Tapankhand, 
there has been & great fall in the thani incidence, and settled pahi rents are only 
Rs. 2-2-4 per acre against Rs. 2-0-2 at the last settlement. 


Half of this Pargana Consists of a3wamp, and much of it is high with & 
laterite soil, and its { bysical disabilities joined to the great increase in Cultivation 
account fcr the small increase in incidence. In the next Pargana-Olas-thant 
raiyats at the last eettlement refused to accept pattas, and all the highly assessed 
lands have been merged in pahi, which is & sufficient explanation of the falling 
off in thani rents. In Bautara, the 22nd Parganas, much of the pahi land, 
especially that recently brought under cultivation grows only dalua paddy and 
pays very light rents, £o that the average incidence of the settled rents of pahi 
raiyats is On]y Re. 1-11-10 per acre as against Rs. 9-2-11 for thani at the last 
settlement. The thani incidence has rot fallen, the lands being to a great extent 
inthe bands of Gours (Goalas), wko make money as personal servants. In 
Bargaon No. 58, and Panikhand No. £4, the fall is due to heavy floods and 2 
deposit of sand. Instapces of & large ircrease are in Bardials, No. 68, where 
pahi rents have riren irom Re. 1-6-2 to Rs. 3-0-5 per acre, owing principally to 
good management; Tikan, No. 47, where, owing t§0 protection and the improved 


Comparison of t hani and pahi rents. 


%* See Pare, 341. 
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communications, pahi rents have risen from Re. 1-4-5 to Rs. 3-4-0 per acre, and 
Utikan, where they have risen from Re, 1-5-9 to Rs. 2-12-11 per acre. 


Turning to Puri we find the variations smaller, but the general increase 
in pahi rents less. 


In two Parganas, Serai and Matkatpatnz, the incidence of pahi rents is 
.& fraction below that at the last settlement; in two others, Lambai and Astrang, 
the increase is very Small. In the first wo the falling off is accounted for by 
the prevalence of disastrous floods; the same is the cass in Astrang in & less 
degree, but in Lembai (Delang taluk) it is largely due to mismanagement. 


In Balasore we find the greatest variations in the rents of thani as now 
settled. A very great deal of the thani lanl has lapsed and the small areas 
surviving show great variations. In Nampachaur, Sahabander, Matkatbad and 
Jalang all the thani has disappsared. In Bhograi, Sahabunder, Manjuri, and 
Katisahi, all very small areas, the former assessment was probably too high and 
the incidence has fallen; elsewhere there has baen a& steady but not very 
remarkable increase. 


527- Raiyats without rights of occupancy represent but & very} small 
fraction of the whole number, and hold Oniy some 
23,000 acres; much of the land shown under this 
heading had been only recently taken up and had not yet been assessed to rent, 
‘consequently the average incidence of the existing rents was low, only Re. 1-7 
per acre, and the enhancements made come to nearly 36 per cent. 


Rents are below the general average of the Province, partly because 
.some of the land is very inferior, and partly because easy terms were generally 
allowed to persons breaking up lands for the first time- 


528. Some 27,000 acres of homestead lands were at the last settlement 
assessed as chandina at an average of Rs. 2-14 per 
Gane in acre, the incidence being as high as Rs. 5-4-7 per 
acre in Puri and as low as Rs-2 in Balasore, Looking to the very much larger 
.chandina area in Balasore than in the other two districts combined, it appears 
that the low assessment must have been due to the inclusion in chandina of a 
larger area of inferior land Outside the actual village site. This explanation is 
borne out by the fact that in Balasore it is not uncommon to find tenants 
described as chandinadar in the last settlement papers, but having pattas of the 
nature of thani pattas for agricultural lands (chandinadar kudelu patta). 


Though chandina tenants had their rents fixed for ths term of settlement 
most of the holdings have now become merged in the pahi, and only the more 
valuable sites are still assessed as chanding. This accounts for the great rise 
there has been in the inoidence of the surviving holding. In the present 
settlement a few enhancements have been made in the rents of fown lands, but 
generally speaking chandina rents in agricultural villages have been left alone. 

The enhancements come on the whole to only Rs. 700, or 1.7 per cent, 
‘and the incidence of the settled rents is Rs. 4-8 per acre. 


The rates now recognised by zamindars for homestead land are from 
4 annas t0 8 annas per gunth or say from Rs. 6-4, to Rs. 12-8 per acre, 80 the 
.chandina raiyats may be held to have got off lightly. The above rates would 
of course apply to town and semi-urban areas and tothe more populous Parganas 
of Cuttack and Puri; the incidences of chandina rents in villages off the Trunk 
Road rarely rise above Rs. 3-2 per acre. 


529. Choukidars have been nominally assessed at full rates, but in 


or practice it was found expedient to allow small 
< fi. z d. . 
Chaukidari jagir resume A re her 
therefore assessed at Rs. 43,000, or Rs. 2-2 per acre, being on an average three 
annas per acre less than ordinary raiyati land, 


As a rule the jagir lands are of the same class with than, and gre 
certainly not below the general average of the lands of the village. 


530. This includes 6,900 acres of paik and hhandait jagir assessed at 


Rs. 5,100, an average of twelve & 
a „100, nnas per 
or jagirs resume acre, 1. €. at balf rates during the lifetime of 


Non-oooupanocy raiyats. 


the present holders. 
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The remainder is patwari and chakran jagir ass9a3331 ab full rasa Tha 
Jagirs of khandaits and paiks were of o9ars3 r3asum3d by Cons3nt, and it wag 
necessary in certain areas to carry the resumption through by certain conc2a- 
ssions. Government have permitted the present holders to sit at half rates for 
their life time- 
531. These two headings apply to the various grants made by zamindars 
Tenanins newly assessed and funanins at a low rent, or more often free of rent, to 
valued for revenue. servants, kinsmen and retainers; the difference 
‘being that while the holdings shown as ‘‘newly assessed” have been resumed and 
-aSS6ssed to rent, the others have only been valued, leaving the zamindar to make 
.his own terms with the incumbents. In both cases the assessment is below the 
average incidence of pahi rents, chiefly because a large portion of these lands lies 
in the killajat estates where rents are low, and partly also because some leniency 
was naturally shown to persons assessed for the first time. 
532. One hundred and seventy two thousand and five hundred acres, or 
Lands in the possession of proprietors. about One-eleventh of the whola &586ssed area, 
is Cultivated by the proprietors and proprietary 
tenureholders, or sublet by them as their private (nij-jot) land- This has 
generally been valued at the village rate, and on the whole the assessment Comes 
to Rs.2=4 per acre, which is one anna less than the average incidence of ocoupanoy 
raiyats’ rents. It is not, however, & fact that such lands are ashighly assessed a8 
_pahi, and there is in most villages & difference of a couple of annas in the incidence, 
That, on the whole, the incidence is so nearly equal is due to the larger proportion 
of such land in the more highly assessed District of Cuttack, where it forms more 
than one-tenth of the assessed area. 


There is no reason to suppose that the average letting value of these lands 
differs much from that of the raiyati land; for while they comprise x Certain 
number of inferior fields thrown on the Jandlord’s hands it is equally certain that 
.petty proprietors and sub-proprietors generally hold the best lands of the village in 
their own possession, 

The actual profit derived by the proprietor from his nijchas, whether ha 
cultivates by his own servants or sublets on a produce rent, is of course greater 
than the valuation, which represents only the sum he could obtain by letting to an 
ocoupancy raiyat at 2 cash rent. 


At first it was proposed to undervalue all lands in the direct cultivation of 
proprietors, and hopes of concessions not exceeding one-fourth of the total were 
held out to the proprietors, but when the settlement of revenue began, the Commi- 
ssioner and the Board took exception tosuch deductions as obscuring assets, and 
it is only where good proofs of inferiority of land or liability to loss of crops has 
been given that the final assessment of the nijchas has been made at less than the 

-village rate. 

In the tobacco growing country, where the best lands were held by the 
proprietors and collusion was suspected, an assessment at more than the village 
rate has been made. The same has also been the case where proprietors were 
‘found to have dispossessed thani raiyats, or by otber such means tO have got the 
most valuable lands into their possession. 


533. So far I have been discussing only cash rents, but & good deal of 
land still pays a rent in kind. Practically there are 
but three forms of produce rent known in Orissa : the 
commonest is dhulibhag, in which landlord and tenant share equally in all the 
‘produce of the land; the most prevalent after this 13 Sanja, meaning & payment of 
a fixed quantity of agricultural produce; the third form is panidhan, in which & 
portion of a rent fixed in cash is payable in grain at the current market rate. 
Woe also find (very rarely) dekhamona, & form of Sanja or fixed proportion of the 
produce if the outturn is normal, but if the crop is scanty remissions are given, 
I will consider those these classes in order. 

534. Dhulibhag means literally & “sharing of the dust,” aol implies am 
equal division of the grain as well as of all 
bye-products. Under this system the entire cost of 


Produoe rents. † 


Dhulibhag. 


Or CN PTA er Te i Ga I Gs Sa ON AG at SOO NDE Gai Ata Ge eC 
* Appendix A (17) and Appendix GO; Part I+ -~ - AN 
++ Setélement Officer to Director of Lend Records and Agrioulture, No. 1239 of 5th May. 1893, 
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cultivation is borne by the tenants, and when it comes to maturity, the crop ig 
reaped in the presence of the landlord’s agent and carried by the tenant to fh 
threshing floor, where an equal division is made in the presence of both parties. 


The tenant thus gets as his charea bare half of the produce less all 
expenses, the only contributions made by the landlord being the payment of half 
the water rate, if any, and the giving of advances of seed, to be recovered in 
addition to his ordinary half share of the crop. 


In the case of ordinary rice land the landlord’s share may be put at Over 
8 maunds of paddy, worth at harvest time Re. 1to Re. 1-4 per maund, so that the 
rent is equivalent to Rs.8 to Rs.10 in cash. When to this high rent is added the 
popular idea that a produce-paying raiyat is a mere tenantat-will, incapable of 
acquiring Occupancy rights, ib is not surprising that the tenants have been as 
eager to prove payment of cash rents as the proprietors have been £0 claim produce 
rents. It is impossible to say to what extent produce rents prevail, as in very 
many cases tenants bolding on such terms have allowed the land tobe recorded 
as the nijchas of their landlord« Sometimes, instead cf actually taking half the 
product, the crop is appraised on the ground and balf the estimated value taken in 
cash; this is known as the kuta system, 


If is common enough for raiyats to pay produce rent ona small portion 
of the holding, and where such rent has been recorded in the case of a tenant 
paying directly to the zamindars or sub-proprietors the value has for the purpose 
of calculating the revenue been taken at the village rate. Separate figures showing 
the area for which such valuations have been made are not available, but I do not 
think it can exceed 2 per cent. of the total rent-paying land. Dhulibhag is, 
however, commonest in the case of under-raiyats and tenants of lakharajdars. 

The area on which it is paid by these classes of tenants in Balasore is 
16,500 acres. 

In Cuttack, in the 450 villages for which figures have been compiled,. 
4,563 acres or 1.7 per cent. of the area pays dhulibhag, and this would give 
20,500 acres for the whole district, 


535. Phal bhag or rajbag, meaning a division of the fruits or grain only, 
BEG the straws or other bye-products being left with 
CC the cultivator, is a less common form of produce 

rent. The figures for it are included in those for dhultbhag- 


536. Sanja means a Contract, and is used of & rent in kind fixed at a 
certain quantity, payable good season Or bad. It 
is very rare in both Cuttack and Balasore, but 

common throughout the Puri district. In Balasore non-mahal tenants pay sanja 

for about 500 acres, and I think the total sanja-payipng area within the 
temporarily-settled estates of these two districts is less than 2,000 acres. The 
sanja is fixed at £0 many gaunis or pautis of paddy, kulths or other grain per gunt 
with in many places some molasses Or tobacco leaves, In Balasore Mr. Kingsford, 
taking the price of paddy at Re. 1-2 per maund, finds the money value of the 
sanja to vary from Rs. 3 per acre in the case of under-tenants to Rs. 4-8 per acre 
in the case of tenants of lakhirajdars. In Cuttack and Puri the sanja varies: 
from 1 to 23 gaunts per gunt, Or say from three maunds £0 eight maunds per acre. 

The average is about six maun ds to the acre, worth in 2 good year Rs. 6 and in 

bad about Rs. 9. It thus presses most heavily on the raiyat just when he is 

Jeast able to afford it- 

537. Dekamona: has been already explained. I have only found it in the 

Decsmona Puri district. Jt is probably due to the interference 

” of Mr. Wilkinson, who did so much for the raiyats of 
all kinds in the way Of providing remissions. 


538. Panidhan or katdhan + is an arrangement whereby a part of a@ 

Bo cash rent is payable in kind, e- g-, & tenant with a& 
ane nan nominal rent Of Rs. 4 may have to pay Rs. 3 in cash 
and give also one rupee’s worth of grain. The landlord fixes the rate, so that the 


tenant generally has to pay something more than he could gell for the same money 
in fhe open market, 


Sanja. 


x The Special Judge has in & recent appeal 1uled that such a form of rent is not recognised by any law. 
+ Locally known slso as reshi and sahan. 
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589. Though Section 40 of the Bengal Tenancy Act has been extended to 
Comm alert or Oriesa, very few applications have been received for 
the commutation of produce rents. Landlords as #2 
Eedy preferred produce rents, and tenants were slow to avail themselves of their 
new privilege. Indeed, in the case of dhulibhag, the cash equivalent of the rent 
was so high as to effectually deter applicants who would have found a fixed rent 
of éigh&b or ten rupees more difficult to pay than half the produce. 
Jn cne instance a produce rent was converted to a cash rent of Rs. 9-6 
per acre, and the landlord was still dissatisficd and wanted more. 


540, There is a very marked difference between the three districts, 


Comparison of three distriots— which is summarised in the following 
rente and incidences. statements :— 


Increase | Increase LAST SETTLEMENT INCIDENCE. PELSENT SET TL EMENT 
, percent, of | percent, of 5 " 
DISTRICT. poxioUin over | zettled over ee ” 
nst scttlement exlsting Muffasal Thani " Eufjasal ai a 
I 4 Pal wuffasal] That [Occupancy | Pre poie- 
assets. assets. [Pi i as Foie. rents, | Nii-iot. | Jame. raiyats tors 
lands. 
1 2 | 3 4 | 5 6 | | 8 | ହ | 10 i 
Cuttack 65 12 115 2-13 4 A pin 4 2's 214 2°14 210 
Puri .... 30 12 1° 7 4-4; 1" $ ‘13 I 1°15 115 2 6 
Balasore 72 1° 3 Lit 1° 3 + Lit Ls 1:13 1:12 


iNumberof ' AREA ..SSESSED. 


HE INCIDENCE OF 
holding at Avs LES; RENTS PER ACRE. 
presen nC Pr his a Hi 
settlement . Difference between At present 
excluding ! At present settlement, assets. settlement. 
pisrTRICT, | under At last | At present | At last ଓ oo eo {Lf Ab last 
raiyats and gcttlement.; settlement.isettlemcent. Past and | Existing | 
holder; i Existing. | Settled. | existiovz. | and | "¢ lpxisting. | Settled. 
roiyats. | i settled | 
1 
ls PE Pe EE CPS OC OC ee 
i 
1 2 3 4 5 | 6 | 7 8 ¡ ୭ | 10 । 1 12 
| 


ee 


Vo Acres, Acres | Rs. | Rs. Rs. Rs, | Ra. Bg, A. P, ‘RSs. A. PRS. A, P- 
Cuttack....| 650,600 | 621,000 822,500 ! 11,21,600 ) 13,417,400 | 20,72,900 | +7,26,900 ¬ 2,5 500 ! 114 0 ! 2 4 0 | 2 & 0. 
| : 


2,55, = 2 


| | 
Balasore.. | 370,290 493,200 | 692,200 | 5,758,600 ¡ 9,385,500 | 11,511,400 -£44,13,200 ¦ + 1,62,600 '¡ 1 2 8 | 1 6 10 | 1 10 7 
2 uri 4 
(without 


EKbuorda) | 204,400 302,400 373,300 “1,41,600 


9,73,400 6,435,400 | +1.31,$00 | -#70,000 


oi 1 11 7% 


Tots}. 1,225,290 { 1,416,600 | 1,$85,000 | 21,538,200 | 34 ,09,600 


| i 
38,67,700 ¡7 15-7 1-900; -£4,58,100 1 § 0 | 1 13 0 : 1 
“4 1! 


It is thus apparent that while the incidence of the assessment of Puri: was 
at the last settlement higher than that of Balasore, not only has there been & 
far greater extension of cultivation in the latter district, but rent rates have 
basen nearly equalised in the two. 


In Cuttack, on the other hand, the former assessment was much bigher 
{hen in the other districts, yet rent rates have risen during the term of settlement 
to a greater extent thanin Puri. 
fF In Balasore the comparatively lOw assessment appears to have been due 
in part to the disastrous floods of 1&31 which had thrown much Jand out of 
cultivation, and partly to the scantier population. Even now, after 60 years of 
development, the population, according to the last census returns is only 481 to 
the square mile in Balasore against 593 to the square mile in Cuttack. Some 
difference is also to be put down to the larger area in Cuttack which is twice 
cropped, and to the greater amount of protection irom flood and drought. 
In Balasore for the most part the cultivated area Consists of sarad dhan, and 
grows Only one orop. Lastly, in Cuttack, zamindars, managers and gumasthas 
are better educated and better skilled than in most parts of Balasore. Even with 
all these allowances it still appears that Balasore is more lightly assessed than 
Cuttack- The reason for the lower rents at the last settlement in Puri than in 
Cuttack is, I think, to be traced to the greater liability of many parts of the- 
district to flood and drought, particularly to the latter. The returns of 38 years. 
show that the average annual rainfall in Puri is 58-85 inches against 60-87 in. 
Cuttack and 66-34 in Balasore, and the fall is very unequal in different localities. 
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Something also may be put down in Puri to the personality of the Settle- 
ment officer, Mr. Wilkinson, who ;e assessments were most marked by moderation. 

The rise in rents during the settlement now expired has been far less in 
Puri than in the other districts. Cuttack no doubt has enjoyed greater advantages 
in the matter of protection and irrigation, but, as I shall shortly show, the increase 
in rents is by no means confined to those favoured tracts, * and the incidence of the 
Pahi rents ie the inundated Parganas borrdering on Puri has risen’ from Re. 1-15 
to Rs- 2-7 per acre. 

On the other hand, in Puri the incidenc3 of raiyati (pahi) rents has risen 
only from Re. 1-8 to Re. 1-15 per acre, and this small increase is to bs accounted 
for by the liability of the district to damage by floods and by salt from the Chilka 
Lake. Again, in Puri the privileged tenants, especially bazyafiidars, ware assessed at 
the last settlement to much higher rents than elsewhere, the average being. nearly 
As. 10 per acre against As. 6 per acre in Cuttack;. also in more than 25 per Cent. 
of the assessed area rents fixed for the Germ of settlement have survived. 


It is probable, I conclude, that for the most part this difference in incidence- 
and development of rents represents a real supsriority in the soil of Cuttack, but ib is 
also certain that in parts of Puri petty proprietors and tenureholders holding large 
areas in their immediate possession have found it to their interest to understate 
rents, while some estates, such as Delang, are sO mismanaged that the proprietors 
.nave no proper rent roll. In fact, the proprietor of Delang (the Puri Raja) has, I 
understand, appointed & succession of gumasthas who have been successively 
dismissed after plundering the raiyats and without rendering any accounts. 

541. The enhancements made in this settlement are equal in Cuttack 
Enhancements in this settlement and Puri (s- 6. 12 Por cent.) and one-third more 
” ijn Balasore, the difference being chiefly in the 
Jarger amount of excess area in the last district. It is possible that the enhancements 
{for excess area would have been larger in Puri and Cuttack, but attestation had 
{0 some extent to be made twice Over, and zamindars filed revised ekpadias giving 
in many cases the areas for their tenants as recorded in the survey papers. Thus 
there was less excess area. In Balasore no re-attestation was done, and on the 
whole the papers of the zamindars were even less up-to-date than those of the 
zamindars elsewhere. In addition to this fact also the progress of extension of 
cultivation is still very rapid on the east and west of the District. 
542. The number of tenants, for whom rents were settled inthe Province 
Alterstion of rents (excluding Khurda) amounts to 1,501,869, and from 
this numbér it is necessary to exclude 49,307 
-nijchas holdings in respect of which valuation revenue has been made. 
The balanoe is 1,452,962, dealt with as follows :-— 


Per cent. 
Rents increaged for excess area 188,607 or 18 
Rents reduced for logs Of area: 46.899 ଠ୪୮ ଓ 
Rents newly assessed §7,467 or 6 
Rents altered on Other grounds 345,717 or 24 


Rents retained 781,072 or 54 


Total 1,452,562 


We must, however, not lose sight of the fact that ous of 15 lakhs of 
tenants only 1,225,000 are paying direct to the proprietor or proprietary tenure- 
holder, i € , nearly three lakhs of under-tenants Or tenants of tenureholders are 
included in the figures. In the large majority of these cases no application was 
made for settlement of rent, and the existing rent was generally settled unless it 
was prima facie inaccurately recorded. The results of intereference in existing 
‘rentals may therefore be expressed as follows :— 


p Lakhs. 

Total... ଡି 12-25 

Deduct 9 ntjchas. 
Balance 11-75 


rg nr re ee 


‘Out of which rents were retained in the case of not more than 6 lakhs or about 
60 per cent. 


OO OOOO OO OOO OCD OO OD et 


# See also Chapter V, supra. 
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| It may be generally stated that the rents of paki settled raiyats in & 
“village have not been altered except — 


(a) Where a particular raiyat was found to be paying rent the 
incidence of which was 25 or 33 per cent- less than the general 
incidence and there was nO good reason for piyment of the 
low rent. 

(b) Where the area held by the raiyat was found to be less by 10 per 
cent- or more by 10 per cent. than the area for which he was 
found to be paying rent to his landlord. 

(c) Where the raiyat had hither to paid no rent and could show no 
valid reason why he should not do so. 

(d) Where his landlord specially applied for enhancement. 

As regards alteration of rents in 1896-97 the figures of rents retained was 
56 per cent. This is due t0 the fact Ghat a Jarge area of Cuttack was dealt with 
in which there were many under tenants whose rents were retained and to the 
fact that Sri A. Mackenzie’s amended rules did not take effect till the end of the 
field season. In 1897-95 and 1598-99 the percentages fell to 51 and 49 partly 
owing to the large increase of cultivation in Balasore and partly owing to & more 
thorough working of the amended rules. 


The record of the number of raiyats who did not attend and whose rents 
were either maintained ex-parte or enhanced exparte after service of special notice 
was not accurately kept till the last two field seasons. Out of nearly 43 lakhs of 
tenants whoss rents were settled during these two years the rents of less than 
6,1C¢0 were maintained and of less than 2,300 were enhanced ex-parte. I do not 
voucher for the strict accuracy of these figures, but they do tend to show that 
attendance was good and that great pains taken to secure the appearunce of 
.absentees. It must also be mentioned that inspecting officers too considerable 
trouble £0 ascertain, at the time of local inspection of Assistant Settlement 
Officers’ camps, that raiyats were not being harassed by infringement of the rule 
10 hold camp within three miles of the furthest corner of a village. 


I append & statement of appeals, from which if will be seen that raiyats 
were generally satisfied with the work of Assistant Settlement Officers :— 


Total number of appeals କଡ 295 

Dismissed for default es 17 or 5-75 per cent. 
Decisions upheld a 150 or 50-94 per cent. 
Decisions modified ss 8 or 2-71 per cent. 
Decisions reversed ର 48 or 16-27 per cent. 
Remanded for re=trial ଶନି 72 or 24-40 per cent. 


Most of these appeals were against decisions &s to possession or title, and 
Dut & very small proportion against the rents settled. 

543. It now remains to ନ in smaller local areas, and for 

| urpose figures have been given showing the 

ee noi of rents and developments of assets and 
‘cultivation in each Pargana (Appendices DA and EA). 

1 have further grouped the Parganas of each district into Blocks with 
more or less homogeneous features, and for each such block 2 complete statement 
of assets past and present will be found in the Appendices AB, AC-., etc., down 
‘to CN. 

To begin with Cuttack, I have divided it, starting at the north-west 
corner into eleven groups, and the figures for these groups are given in the 
. Appendices. 

The first group Consists of the four temporarily settled killajat estates 
of Ragri, Balarampur, Chausathipara and 
Kantajbar. All four were at the last settlemant 
backward tracts covered with jungle and more akin to the garhjats than to the 

settled Parganas of the District. 

The assessments were purposely made in & most lenient spirit, especially in 
“§he case of the many invalid grants to the kinsmen and retainers. 

In this settlement it was found Ghat Kantajhar, which had passed into the 
bands of the Maharaja of Keonjhar, was in much the same Condition as obher 
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temporarily settled estates, while Ragri and Chausathipara, though still managed. 
wnder a patriarchal system, were opened upand well cultivated ; Balarmpur, 
however, was stil] far behind the neighbouring Parganas in development.. 


Over the whole block, cultivation bad extended by more than 60 per Cenk, 
and the incidences of raiyats’ rents had been trebled. It was found, however, that 
rents had rarely been collected from the tenures resumed at the last settlement, 
and it was only after many remonstrances that the bazyaftidars consented to bays 
their rents enhanced as in other parts of the District. Their rents were raised. 
eventually from Rs. 617 to Rs. 1,786, and the incidence from As-4 to As. 10 per 
acre. Nearly all thani holdings were found to have lapsed and the pahi area to 
bave increased from 2, 500 to 7,900 acres, while the average incidence had risen 
from As.9 to Re. 1-11. Further enhancements were made on account Of excess ares 
and rents geettled at an average of Re.1-14 per acre. Lands in the possession of the 
proprietors were often valuable, and have been assessed at an average of Rs.2-3 
per acre. More than 8, 500 acres were held by kinsmen and hangers-on of fhe 
proprietors either rent-free or on quit-rents: Of these over 7,000 were valued for 
revenue purposes at a total of Rs. 12,089, while another 1,400 acres were, with tha 
consent or On the application of the occupants, assessed tO rent at an average of 
Rs.2 per acre. 

By these operations the last settlement mufassal jama has been raised from 
Rs. 5,572 to Rs. 33,99S, or by 510 per cent; but of the assets only some Rs 20,739 
are recoverable by the proprietors, the rest having been alienated in various ways. 

Block B comprises the nine Parganas of Shergarh, Jajpur, Dolegram, Katia, 
Tisanie, Matkatabad, Sahebnagar, Manjuria, and 
Ahyas lying on the south of the Baitarani river. 
The first of these consists for the most part of a high and comparatively sterils 
rice plain.. The others are for the most part protected and to & considera,blea: 
extent irrigated, though only one of very recent years. To the east, much of 
Dolegram, Abyas, Katia and Tisaniaz is very low and liable to inundation through. 
breaches in the Kbarsua embarkment and by the back-water of the Baitarani. 
The low lands have benefited by protection and irrigation, especially the very low 
dalua lands ; it is not so certain that the floods were not on the whole benefcial. 
to the higher land. 

At the last settlememt the assets of this block were Rs. 1,54,600, and ths 
average incidence per acre Re. 1-7, thani rents averaging Rs.2-5 and pahi Re-1-10 
per acre. 

During the term of the settlement there was but a small lapse of 
privileged tenures, but seven-eighths of the thani holdings merged into pahi or 
became combined with. it to form thani-pahi holdings, with a falling off of an 
anna per acre in the incidence. Pahi rents had on ths whole block meanwhile 
risen above thani, though in the flooded Pargana of Ahyas and in the high lands 
of Sargarah they were still a few annas lower. 


In the present settlement raiyati rents were found to be generally high 
enough and were only enhanced from5 to 7 per cent., the incidence of the rents 
as settled being Rs. 2-9 for occupancy raiyats and Rs. 2-6 per acre for thani and 
thani-pahi. Probably the latter could have stood some further enhancement, but 
it was part of the policy Of this settlement to treat with leniency the ancient 
occupiers of the land. 


Over 2,1°0 acres of Jagir land have been resumed and settled ut rather 
lower rates than raiyats are paying, and 2, 430 acres of invalid assignments by 
gamindars wear either assessed to rent or valued for revenue. More than 19,600 
acres, nearly a seventh of the assessed area, was held as private land by. proprie- 
tors and proprietary tenureholders; it has been valued at an average of Rs. 2-9 
per acre, the same as the incidence of the settled rents Of raiyats. The assessment 
may be taken to represent the full letting value of the land. 


As the result of these operations the new mufassal jama of the block is 
Rs. 3,18,400, 1. e., 12 per cent, above that recorded as existing at the becinninc of 
this settlement and 106 per cent. in excess of that fixed at the last settlement. ° At 
the same time the assessed area has increased from 106,800 to 141,900 acres, or 
by 33 per cent., and the incidence of the jama per acre from Re. 1-7 to Rs. 2-4 
The increase is therefore above the average, but the incidence of the assessment is 
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below the average of the district. This is accounted for by the inferiority of the 
lands of Sargarh and Ahyas. 


The third block consists of three Parganas at the mouth of the Baitarant 
Bice and Kharsua-Bautarn, Kaima and Barba, all low” 
I lying saline tracts growing chiefly dalua and sarad 
rice. ‘The people depend to & considerable extent On fishing and large mumbers 
6migrate to Bengal, where they serve as bearers and Chaprasis, 
The assersment made at the last settlement was low, only Re. 1-11 per 
acrg on thani lands and 15 annas on pahi. 


More than half of the thani lapsed completely and some was combined with 
the pahi to form thani-pahi holdings, while the incidence came down to Re. 1-6 per 
acre, and that of pahi rose to Re. 1-8 per acre. In the present settlement only 
very trifling enhancements were made, viz., 6 per cent. on the existing thani, 2-3 
per cent. on the thani-pahi and 5 per cent, on the paki rents. 

Privileged tenures had for the most part survived only some 300 acres 
out of 2,600 having lapsed. Owing £0 the low rate of raiyati rents the enhancements 
were less than usual, being only 137 per cent. in the case of nisfi bazyafti and 43 
and 67 in the case of kamil bazyafti and kharida jamabandi. The incidences per 
acre of the rents settled for these three classes were As. 13, As. 14, Re. 1-1 
respectively. 

House-sites in Such an area were valuable and rents of chandinas there- 
fore averaged Rs. 5 per acre. Out of 116 acres, however, only 45S acres have 
survived, 

‘The proprietors’ private lands made up over ope-fourth of the assessed area 
and in view of their liability to damage by floods and drought have been assessed 
at an average of only Re- 1-4. 

On the whole tha result of this settlement may be summed up as follows :—— 

Assessed areca at last settlement. 4 17,000 acres. 
Assessed area at this settlement. 23,700 acres. 


Increase of assessed area. ନ 3 22 per cent. 
Mufassal jama at last settlement. ବଡି i Rs. 17,700 
Ditto at this settlement. a j Rs. 29.500 
Increase of Mufassal jama Rs 66 per cent. 


Incidence at last settlement. ହି } Roe. 1-1 per acre. 
Inc;jdence at this settlement 56 Re. 1-7 per acre. 
The low incidence and small increase appears to be fully accounted for by: 
the nature of the country, but it is probable that with the canalisation of spill 
channals there will in future be & great extension of dalua cultivation. 


In the fourth block I include Parganas Jodh, Olas, Baruan, Kalamatia, 
Hatimunda, Sultanabad, Alti, Baragaon, Kuhunda 
Jaipur, Dibi Arakhpur, forming the great spill area 
of central Cuttack enclosed between the Kharsua embankment on the north and 
the Patamundai cana! on the south-west and flooded by the Kharsua, Brabmani,. 
and Birupa and their branches. 


Part is of course protected and a little in Alti irrigated, but on the whole 
these Parganas may be said to be liable to frequent damage by flood and more 
rarely by drought. ss | 

At the last settlement rates were bigh in this block, thani rents averaging 
Rs. 2-14 and pahi Rs. 2-6 per acre and this in spite of considerable reductions in 
the pre-existing rates. A good deal of the thani as in Olas-was not engaged for, and 

less than a sixth now survives as pure thani and about & half as thani-pahi. The 
incidence at the same time fell off, and at the beginning of the present proceedings 
thani rents averaged Only Rs. 2-7 and thani-pahi Rs. 2-9 per acre. while the 
ircidence of pahi rents had risen to Res. 2-1“ per acre, The difference I ascribe not 
to any superiority in the Puri pahi lands, but that thani-pahi rents were fixed many” 
years ago and were much more difficult t0 enhance afterwards than those of the 
ordinary tenant-at-will- 

In this settlement thani rents have been raised by 11 per cent, ‘thani-pahi 
by 4 per cent. and thani occupancy raiyats’ rents by the same amount; the 
average ircider ce of the settled rents per acre teing for the first two classes 
Rs. 2-11 and for the third Rs. 2-14. Non-cccupar cy raiyate’ lands, being 
generally newly reclaimed and inferior, are asgsested2at only Res, 2-7 per acre. it. 


. 
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is 0 be noted that the smallness of the enhancements of pahi rents in this block 
is due to the fact that in some villages of Olas, Baruan, Kalamiatia, and Kuhundz, 
Jaipur very considerable reductions had to ba made on account of the deposits 
of sand left by the floods of recens years, culminating in the heavy floods of 1896. 
In this block there has been very little lapse in the privileged tenures except in 
‘the case of resumed jagirse The nisfi bazyafti rents have been enhanced by 156 
per cent. and are settled as Re. 1-2 per acre. Kamil bazyafti is enhanced by 50, 
and kharida jama-bandi by 78 per cent. Chandina rents averaged Rs. 4-5 
per acre, and a little over a third survives to this day and pays an average of 
Rs. 4-10 per acre. 

The proprietors and tenure-holders are in possession of only one-twelfth 
‘of the assessed area. This small portion is due to the fact that Kalamatia, Alti, 
Baragaon and Dihi Arakhpur contain large estates for the most part hastabud and 
‘that some of the principal proprietors are non-resident. 

The results of the settlement of this block may be summed up as 


follows :— 
§§,100 acres. 
1,27,400 acres. 
44} 1 cr cent. 
Rs. 1,67, 100 
Rs. 8,26,400 


Assessed area at last settlement 
Assessed ares at the present settlement 
Increase of assessed area 


Afufassal jama at laSt settlement 
Ditto at this settlement 


POPE 


Increase Of AMuufassat Jama 95 per cent. 
Incidence at last settlement ହା t ... Re. 1-14-0 per acre. 
Incidence at this settlement ଗଛ $ ..- Rs. 2- 9-0 per acre, 


Thus both she actual incidence Of the assessmant and ihe increas6 in 
cultivation in mufassal jama and in the incidence of the mufassaljama is abOve 
the average of the. District. 


This can only be accounted for by the excellent harvest obtuined in good 
years and the large area twice cropped; in bad years a- large part of the rents is 
irrecoverable, but is generally carried on for realisation in & good year. 

In Block E, I include the Parganas on either bank of Range No. 1 of the 
High LILevel Canal-Kerualkhand, Kanchikhand, 
Kokuakhand, Tapankhand, Dalijora and Panikhand. 

Of these the first three wre for the most part protected and irrigated. Dalijora 
is a rather wild and backward tract covered with hills and jungle, while 
Tapankhand consists partly of a laterite plain and partly of a low-lying swamp at 
the foot of the Dalijora hills. Panikbhand is a small temporarily-settlsd estate on 
the boarders of Athgarh and considerably damaged by the floods of the Mahanadi. 
The thani lands of this block were assessed at an average of Rs 3-3 per acre, and 
about a third still survives as pure thani and a fifth as thani-pahi. The high 
rate was due partly to the fertility of lands in Kokuakband and Kerualkhand and 
partly to the inclusion in thani of a large area of valuable homestead land. The 
inciderce fell off during the settlement to Rs. 3 for thani and Rs. 2-10 for 
thani-pahi 
The incidence of pahi in ths maantime had risen from Rs. 2-2 to Rs. Z-11 
per acre. Rents were generally so high that there was no room for further 
enhancement, and after deducting the amounts reduced in Panikhand and along 
the banks of the Birupa, where embankments hid changed the nature of ths land, 
the enhancements are only 3 per cent. for thani and for pahi, aud 3-6 per cent. 
for mixed thani pahi holdings. It is to be observed that there is great variation 
in the rates in this block, the incidence of the settled rents of occupancy raiyat, 
per acre varying from Rs. 3-6-2 in Kerualkbhand, Rs. 3-2-2 in Kokuakhand, 
Res. 2-8 in Dalijora and Rs. 2-2-2 in Tapankband and Rs. 2-0-4 in Panikhand. The 
differences are due to differences in the fertility of the Jand and in the advantages 
‘enjoyed in the matter of protection, irrigation, and communeications, The 
privileged tenures in this block were rather highly assessed, but have neverthe- 
less survived with the loss of about 280 acres of kamil and 60 acres of nisfi 
bazyafti. The enhancements made are below the average, viz., 142 per cent. for 
nisfi bazyafti, 46 per cent. for kamil and 38 per cent. for kharida jamaband;i. 
The incidence of fhe settled rents is, however, above the average for the District. 


Chandina lands were very highly assessed at Rs. 5-14 per acre and two-thirds 
-of the original area still survjve and pay Rs. 5 per acre. About one-thirteenth 
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only of the area is held by the proprietors, sOme of whom, as those of Dalijora, 
a&r6 non-residents. ‘The assessment at Rs. 2-9 par acre is probable equal to the 
letting value of the lands of which some are certainly inferior. The large sairat 
assessments are chiefly for forest produce in Dalijora and 'Tapankband and for 
the extensive fisheries of Panikhand, 


The results of the settlement may be summed up as follows :— 


AsSsesSed areca at last Settlement... Oe ହଃ ... 22,400 acres. 
Assessed area at the present settlement... ହି } ... 28,700  „ 
Increase ofasscssed area ହକ ର ...28 per cent, 
MMufassal juma at the lass Settlement ନ Pe ¬ «.- RS. 48,900. 

Ditto at this settlement Pe ର +<. R8. 76,000. 
Increase of Mufussal jama ତ ନ ae --- RS, 95 per cent. 
Incidence at the last settiement. ହି Pe sc. RS. 2-3 per acre. 
Incidence at this settlement, § Rs. 2-10 


>” 


It will be geen that the increase both of culsivation wnd orf assess 18 below 
the normal- Very little land is left for reclamation, except in the jungles of 
Dalijora and the plains (Benapat) of Tapankhand. The assessment of the good 
lands on the south of Ghe canal was already so high at the last settlement that there 
was little room for ingr6ase, and the general incidencs of rents is kept down by 
the inieriority of the lands west of the canal. 

Block F contains the principal Parganas protected and irrigated by the 
Kendrapara Canal system, viz, Swaraswati, 
Karimul, Padampur, Sungra, Matkatnagar, 
Asureswar, Chaudakulat, and Nabakhand. 

The first and last three were at the last settlement exposed to flood. but 
‘the others were for the most part protected and represented the most advanced 

area in the District. 

‘Thani rents averaged Rs. 3-5 per acre and, even sO, more than half has 
survived as pure thani and another sixth is in mixed thani-pahi holdings. The 
incidence fell in the case of pure thani to Rs. 3-1 and of thani-pahi to Rs. 2-13 
per acre. Pahi incidence, however, had risen from Rs. 2-2 t0 Rs. 3-4 psr acre. 
I$ is reasonable to suppose that part at least of the higher rents of pure pahi 
may be ascribed to enhancements made by the zamindars On aCcoun;s of the 
advantages conferred by protection and irrigation, but it will be seen from 
Appendices AG. that in Sungra and Asureswar pahi rents ars still lowar than in 
the thant, and in Matkatnagar, Nabhakbhand and Chaudakulat the rate; are nearly 
equal. 

a The enhancements made by the present proceedings were from 3 to 5 
per cent. and resulted in the settlement of thani rents at Rs. 3-3, of thani pahi at 
Rs. 2-15, and of ordinary occupancy raiyats at Rs. 3-6. 

Non-occupancy raiyats are also assessed at Rs. 3-6 per acre, there being 
no r-ason to allow more lenient terms for new cultivation in an irrigated areg. 

Homestead lands are plentiful in this area, and chandina reaots therefore 
moderate, ths incidence at the last and at the present settlement being Rs- 4-8 

r acre. . 
There being a large population of respectable persons (Bhadralok), ths 
former bazyafti were out of all proportion to raiyati rents and have bsen largely 
enhanced-nisfi bazyafti by 232 per cent., kamil by 51 per cens , and kharida 
Jjamabandi by 82 per cént, The incidence of the rents settled for nisfi bazyafti 
is Re. 1-2 per acre, or a third of Ghs full letting viatue. The ap2urent increase in 
the nisfi bazyafti area is due in part to ths exclusion from th3 last sestlement 
area of waste lands, and partly to the inclusion of some kamil lands in the area 
at this settlement; about one-fourth of the kamil bazyafti ha: lupsed into pahi. 

Nijchas lands form rather more than one-eleventh of the assessed ares, 
and are valued at an average of Rs, 3-2 per acre. This represents the minimum 
Jetting value. The results of the settlement may be summed up as follows : — 


Block F. 


Assegsed area at the last settlement ଏ ଛା +. ¢ 93,000 acres. 
Ditto at this settlement ™ { ... $119,000 ., 
Increase of assessed arez. ବି ହା ... ` 26 per cent. 
AMufassal jama at the last settlement. ଏ ଛି so. ¢ RS 1,95,700 
Ditto ‘at this settlement. | N .-. J Rs. 8,53:700 
Iscrease of Mufassal jama. ନ coo . “81 per cent. 
Incidence at the last settlement. .-. eee «eo $ RS. 2-2 per acre, 


Ditto at this settlement. ଶି ; : { Rs. 2-15 Ni 
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The increase in cultivation and aseets is thus rather below the average of: 
the district, and this may ke put down to the advanced state of this area at the 
last settlement. The inciderce has increased by thirteen annas is a good desl 
above the average cf the district, ard this must at least in part be put down to 


the benefits conferred by Government by the construction cf roads, canals and 
embankments. 


Block G consists of the eight Parganas Of Utikan, Neulbisi, Atkbanta,. 

Block Es Kutabsahi, Utibar, Derabisi. Damarpur and 
Chhedra. 

The first three of these form a2 low rice plain, encircled by tidal rivers 
from the waters of which they are partly protected by embankments, having a. 
sightly saline s£0il and ‘£0 some extent irrigated from the Gobri Extension canal. 
The other Paranas Consist of temporarily settled ]Jands within permanently settled 
tracts of a generally similar character. 


The whole block has besn greatly improved by the construction of the 
canals and the connected embankments and drainages. 


At the last settlement thani rents were fixed at Re.1-15 per acre, and only 
a little above one-tenth as survived as pure thani, and a little over one third in the 
thani-pahi mixed. 


Pahi rents have risen well above thani, and in consequence thant rents have 
been enhanced by 18 per cent. and thani-pahi by 13 per cent. Even so, the latter 
pay 6 annas in acre less than the settled rents of pahi, which average Rs.2-12 per: 
acre. 

Non-oceupancy raiyats pay Rs.3-15 perscre, chiefly for. the tobacco-: 
growing pal lands in Utikan, in which a sort of utbati system prevails- About 
One-eleventh of the arsessed area is in the immediate possession of the proprietors 
and has been assessed at Rs.2-15 per acre. This is higher than the average incidence 
of raiyati rents, the valuation baving been raised at the time of settling the revenue, 
on the ground that the zamindar had by illegal means dispossessed raiyats of their: 
best lands. 


In this block bazyaftidars were somewhat highly assessed at the last 
settlement, eo that though kamil bazyafti rents are enhanced by only : 8 per cent. 
ard nisfi bazyafti by 175 per cent. the incidence per acre of the settled rents is 
Re. 1-11 for kamildars ard Re.1-8 {fc nmisfi bazyaftidars. Generally in this. 
block all bazyafti rents are £xed at two-thirds of the village rate. 


The result of the present settlement is summarised below :— 


Assessed area at the last settlement, 86,900 acres 
Ditto at this settlement, } 48,00  ,, 
Increase of assessed area. ~ 17 per cent. 
Muffasal joma at the last settlement. Rs. 56.500 
Ditto at the present settlement. } { Rs. 1,09,900 
Increase of muffssal jama. 94} per cent. 


Incidence at the last settlement. f Re. 1-8 per acre. 
Ditto present settlement. pi: 1} Rs. 2-9 nN 

The increase in cultivaticon is thus below, and the increase in assets 
akcve, the &verage cftbe district. 'lbere is not much room for further extension: 
of cultivaticn in this area, and the develcpment must be ascribed to the opening: 
of the couetry by the canal and the ready means of export of grain from 
Chandbal;i, ard to the gccd management of the proprietors of Utikan, who, though 
themselves non-resident, bave emplo} ed a very able manager. 


The incidence of the assestment is slightly above the average of the 
district and is certainly not low for such ]Jands. 


In the block marked H are contained the principal Parganas in the 


Block Fi Mahbanedi valley, between the Kendrapara canal: 

_ On the north and the Taldanda canal on the south. 
These Parganas are all liable to inundation by very high floods, but are more or 
less secure from damage in ordinary years. 


To the west Painda and Suhang receive the full rush of the water, and in 
spite of a few bandhs the crops are often washed away. 


Kusmandal and the eastern half of Subang are protected, and the southern: 
part of Balubisi is both protected and irrigated. 
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The central portion of the block in Balubisi and Suknai is too high to 
suffer from inundation in ordinary years, but the waters spill over eastern Suknai 
and parts of Paena, Abartak and Anabartak. This block has received little 
benefit from protective or irrigation works and is but ill provided with road:, 
and yet it is one of the richest and most highly assessed in the province. 


Thani rents at the last settlement were Rs. 3-8 per acre, the highest 
figure of all the blocks. About one-fourth has survived as pure thani with & 
fall of annas 7 in the incidence, and as much more survives as thani-pahi- The 
rents being already high have in this settleinent been only enhanced by 5 per cent. 
and now stand at Rs. 3-4 per acre for thant Rs.:-) per acre for thani-pahi. 

Pahi rents show a large increase from Rs. 2-5 £0 Rs. 3-3 per acre, and 
have in the present settlement been enhanced up t0 Rs. 3-5 per acre. In most 
villages the incidence is still less than that of thani rents at the last settlement. 
The small enhancement in this settlement, 4-5 per cent., is due partly to the rents 
being already too high, and partly to some reductions for damage done by sand 
in Subang, Kusmandal and Suknai, which have been sat-off against the increase. 

One-twelfth of the assessed area is in the hands of the proprietors, and 
has been valued at Rs. 3-1 per acre. In almost all ca;es the valuation has been 
made at the village rate amd is a trifle below’ ths full value ab which the land 
would let, but I do not think it is any 600 lenient considering how many villages 
are liable to the loss of crops by inundation. 


As many respectable and influential persons formerly lived in these parts, 
bazyafti lands were most lightly assessed, the incidence of the rents of nisfi bazyafti 
being only As: 6 per acre, or less than one-sixth of the pahi rate. 


It was consequently necessary to make very large enhancements in this 
settlement, and the rents of nisfi bazyafti have been raised by 292 per cent. and 
those cf the kamildars by 2 per cent., the incidences of the settled rents being: 
respectively Re. 1, and Re. 1-5 per acre. Kharida jamabandi rents have also. 
been enhanced by 80 per cent. and settled at an average of Re. 1=10 per acre. 


The results of the settlement may be summed up as follows :— 


Assessed area at the last settlement. ¬ 60,400 acres. 
Ditto at this settlement. { { 76,100  ,, 

Increase of assessed areca. 26 per cent. 

Mafasal jama at the last settlemet. 5 Rs. 1,30700 
uh at this settlement. § { Rs! 2,20,400 

Increased of Mafasal jama. 69 per cent. 

Incidence at the last settlement. f Rs. 2-3 per acre, 
"Ditto this settlement. § 1 Rs. 2-14 


The extension of cultivation and increase of assets is below the average of 
the district, and this may be put down chiefly to the very advanced state of this 
tract at the last settlement and to the absence’ of any improvement in its physica) 
condition. P F i 

It does not appear, however, to require protection or irrigation, as the 
richest and most highly assessed villages are in the unprotected parts of Balubisi. 
Mr. Carey, who was in charge of the assessment of this block, recommended the 
canalisation of some of the Jhors and spill channels and the provision Of sluices as 
the best method of securing the country from floods and drought. 


Block 1 consists of Parganas Cuttack Haveli, Bakhrabad, Bahurupa Kodinda. 
and Motri in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Cuttack town. 


They present a very great diversity of physical characteristics. Cuttack 
Haveli and Bakhrabad contain highly assessed urban and suburban areas, besides 
Jarge expanses of almost valueless land. Bahurupa and Motri are hilly and more: 
akin to the Khurda Government estate than to the plains of Cuttack. 


f Kodinda is protected and irrigated, ard half is subject to serious 
damage Ce Except in the protected area of Kodindaz the agricultural 
¢ Nn is almost the same a5 at the last settlement; a great deal of the land 
36 Inferior but there is much garden cultivation for the supply of the market of 

’ 
Cuttack. ni rents at the last settlement averaged Rs. 2-7 per acre, and the afsess- 
ment was a high one for the quality of the land: rather more than balf of the 
g ) 
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holdings have survived, with a fall of incidence in the case of thani-pahi. Thani 
rents are ~till almost always higher than pak’, and the small enhancements made 
are counterbalanced by reductions of rent on account of damage by sand in the 
villages of Kodinda and Eastern Bakhrabad due to the bursting of the Mahanadi 
and Katjuri embankments. 


Pali rents rose from an average of Re. 1-13 to Rs. 2-7 per acre, and have 
been further enhanced by 4 per cent. chiefly for excess area. T he enhancements 
would have been’ considerably greater, but, as in the case of thani, reductions 
had to be allowed for damage cau-ed by deposits of sand. 


The chandina area has increased from 564 to 683 acres, and §ne incidence 
per acre from Rs. 3-13 to Rs. 5-11 per acre; the high rate is of course due to 
rents in the town and its neighbourhood. 

About a twelfth of the assessed area is in the hands of the proprietors and 
has been valued ab Rs. 2-10 per acre: that this is higher than the average incidence 
of raiyati rents is due only £0 the fact that the lands lie chiefly in the more highly 
assessed villages, 

The culturable area assessed consists of unoccupied houses and sites in 
the town., 


The assessment of bazyafti was high, because in these tenures were included 
many valuable homesteads and house sites, and as there has been a large extension 
of cultivation and 4 great increase in the value of house property, toe rents have 
‘been largely enhanced, nisfi bazyafti being raised 405 and kamil 107 per cent. 

The results of the settlement may be summed up as follows ;— 


Assessed area at the last settlement. ¬ 24,800 acres. 
Ditto this settlement N ¦ 34,300  „ 
Increase of assessed area. 368 per cent. 


Ditto at this settlement. Rs. 82,400 
Increase of AMafasal jama. 71 per cent: 
Incidence at the last settlement. { Re. l=14 per acre. 

Ditto at this Settlement. { Rs. 2-5 


The increase of cultivation is slightly above the average, and there is 
‘still a good deal of inferior land that may coms under the plough. 

The increase inthe mufassal jama and in its incidence is below the 
average, and this appears to be due partly to the damage caused by the sand and 


partly by the success with which sume of the tenants had resisted ths zamindars 
-enhancements. 


I found many pahi raiyats holding last settlement pattas and others why 
‘with only palm leaf leases had managed to hold at an unaltered jama for 30 years. 
Reductions have been freely allowed .for deterioration of soil and fhe6 

present assessment of this block appears, Considering its position, very moderate. 
Block J contains the Parganas between the. Katjuri and Mahanadi rivers, 
Bios J and for the most parts protected and irrigated by 


the Taldanda-Machgaon canal system, vis-., 


Haribarpur, Sahabad, Kurunia, Gandito, Jhankar, Khandi, Benahar, Tiran, Apila, 
Jainabad, Sujabad-. 


These were even at the last settlement partly protected from floods, but 
except Haribarpur and Jhankar were very difficult‘ of access and in a most 
backward state. Since then they have been Connected with Cuttack by two 
excellent roads, reaching to Yaldanda and Machgaon, and are well supplied with 
village roads, distributaries, and other msans of communication. In the eastern 
part of Hariharpur and Jhankar irrigation from canals is well established, but 
in Gandito and Kurunia it has been Only recently adopted, and in Benahar, 
Khandi, Tiran, Apila is too new to have much affected rents. 


Thani at the last settlement paid Rs. 3-2 an acre, and two-thirds of it 
survived as thani or thani pahi paying a slightly lower rate of rents. The thant 


rents were enhanced by 8 per cent. and their incidence is now: Rs. 2-15 psr aore; 
shani-pahi have been enhanced by only 3 per cent. up to Rs. 3-1 per acre. 


The incidence of pahi rents rose from Re. 1-15 to Rs. 3 per agre, and by 
fhe present enhancements has been raised &0 Rs. 3-2 per acre. - The zamindars 


Aufasal jama at the last £ettlement, f Rs. 46,700 


ae 


2+ 
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‘had generally enhanced rents sufficiently, 
enhancement at the time of settlement. 


Rather less than a twelfth of the whole assessed area is held by the 
proprietors as their private land and has been assessed at Rs. 2-14 per acre, or 
four annas less than ths average incidence of rents of settled and Ocoupancty 
holdings. Considering that many of the principal zamindars in these parts are 
absentees, this assessment appears quite high enough. 

The kharida jamabandi ani kamil lands were at the last settlement 
assessed at Re. 1-4 and Re. 1 per avre, and their rates being high, the enhance- 
ments come to only 44 and 51 per cent Nisfi bazyafti, on the other hands, having 
been assessed at only aonas 5 per acre, the rents have been enhanced by 208 
.per cent. and are settled at an average of one rupee per acre. This is Only & 
‘third of their letting value, and there will be no difficulty in paying the new rents. 

The results of the settlement may be summed up as follows :— 


80 that there was little call for further 


Assess?d arca at the lagt settlement. 101,300 acres 
Ditto at this settlement. ! { 120,100 ,, 

‘Increase of assessed arca, 19 per cent. 

dafasal jama at the last settlement, ; Rs. 1,568,200 
Ditto at the present settlement. § { Rs. 3,16,800 

Increase of Mafassal jama, 68 per cent. 

Incidence at the last settlement. L $ Re. 1-14 per acre. 
Ditto the present settlement. $ { Rs. 2-10 


I» 
The extension of cultivation has been small, because there was nob much 
:culturable land left. The increase in assets. is therefore below the average. 
‘though the incidence has risen by twelve annas an acre. 


Careful enquiries have failed to prove that any enhancements have been 
made on account of irrigation, but there can be little doubt that a good deal of 
‘the great increase in raiyats’ rents is due to the general improvement of the tract 
by canals, embankments and roads, though zamindars do not seém to have 
discriminated between irrigated and unirrigated lands. 

The last Block comprises six Parganas of Bardiala, Kate, Deogaon, Saibir, 

Block KK Sailo, and Sujanagar, forming the southern border 
i of the District. 

In all these Parganas a part has been protected from flood, but on the other 
hand the small embankments that formerly guarded individual villages have, with 
a few exceptions, been abandoned and a greater amount Of water now spills over 
the country. To the protected area in Saibir, Deogaon, and Kate irrigation has 
been extended, but too recently to have had any effect on rents. Except Sailo, 
all these parganas depend to a great extent on the rabi crop, and the tobacco of 
Deogan and Saibir is the finest in the Province. 

Thani rents at the last settlement stood at Rs. 3 per acre, and from: thani 
.or thani-pahi about half survived with & fall of 7 or 8 annas per acre inthe 
incidence. 

Even so, the rents .were above the pahi, and the enhancements made are 
only 4 per cent. ‘The incidence of the settled rents, Rs. 2-10 per acre, is & good 

-deal higher than that for the flooded tracts in Puri, owing to the larger ares capable 
of growing tobacco, pan and other valuable crops. 


Pahi rents rose during the settlement from Re-1-15 to Rs.2-4 per acre. 
Great difficulty was found in getting correct statements of rents from the 
zamindars, and in Sailo and Kate the officers on fair rent work were convinced that 
the landlords and tenants, acting in collusion, were understating rents. In some 
cases the production of original papers enabled the rents to be corrected, in ofher; 
the zamindars filed revised rent rolls showing approximately correct rents. In two 
villages the original assessment made on the basis of papers filed by local agents had 
‘to be subsequently corrected on the application of the jandlords. | 

On the whole I think these measures resulted ina very fair record of 
rents, but it was impossible to be quite accurate, as the system of annu&l measure- 
ment and summary assessment of the crop was very prevalent. 


In Sailo and Saibir the difficulty was that the zamindars, the Chaudhiris 
.of Bhingarpur, had: no papers that could be trusted, and were at once fighting with 
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one another and being defrauded by their local agents. Asa rule, the Assistant. 
Settlement Officers managed to get a fair record of the rents, but in some cases 
they were compelled to come to &-compromise as to rates and Galoulate rents On g 
rough crop map- 

The comparatively large enhancements of Occupancy raiyat’s rents by 9 
per cent. are due partly to a good deal of enhancement of low rents by compromise, . 
and partly to the great extension of cultivaion in West Sailo, ‘The settled rents of 
occupancy holdings average Rs.2-7 per acre, and, except in Bardiala and Kate, are 
generally lower than thani rents at last settlement. I do not, however, consider 
them too low, and the fall in the incidence of thani rents renders it probable that 
the thani lands were over-assessed. 


The non-occupancy raiyats include a number of residents Of other villages 
who bave taken up tobacco lands to cultivate, as well as raiyats who have recently 
reclaimed lands along the Puri border, and the apparently high enhancement—S9 
per cent.—is due to the fact that many of these tenants have now for the first 
time been assessed. 


Kharida jamabandi and kmail rents were found to be already high and have 
been enhanced by only 58 and 51 per cent., but nisfi bazyafti rents were only 
annas five per acre, and there had been a considerable incréase in the amount of 
cultivated land contained in these holdings. 


They have accordingly been enhanced by 223 per cent, and settled at an 
average of nearly Re. 1 per acre. 


The lands in the possession of the proprietors from nearly a sixth of the 
assessed area, and have beon assessed ab Rs. 2-5 per acre _ The very large extent 
of nijchas is due to most of the zamindars of Deogaon being cultivating Brahmans 


and to the large number of proprietary tenures, this being the chief maurasi 
area in Cuttack, 


The result of the Settlement may be summed up as follows :— 
Assessed area at the last settlement. s 
Ditto at the present settlement. N 
Increase of agsessed area. 
Mafassal jama at the last settlement. Rs. 1,09,500 
Ditto at the present gettlement. } { Rs. 2,05,300 
Increase of Mafassal jama. 8S per cent. 


Tncidence at the Jas‘ settlement. } Re. 1-15 per acre 
Ditto this settlement. | Rs. 2-4 


Thus the extension of cultivation has been much above 
{o the greater area left for reclamation, but the rates of rent h 
in most parts, owing no doub§ to the fact that this 
flood and as difficult of access as ever, 

The increase of ma. 


fassal jama is slightly above the average on the wh 
block, and much above it in Sujanagar, Kate ନ Bardiala, ge on the whole 


Enquiries seem to show that the construction of 8 ଏ 
b mbankments has 
benefited the protected parts of Saibir and Kate at the expense of the unprotected 
but has been of very doubtful advantage in Sailo- ’ 


57,300 acres. 
| 90:900 


99 per cent. 


PF 
the average owing 


3 ave risen less than 
area 1s almost as exposed to: 


Rents in Balasore. 544. Mr. Kingsford, in Part IV of his report, divides 
the Disgrict into the following local areas :— 
Northern Parganas 


Upper central I" oF oe Block A. 
Lower central i *“ $ » DB 
South-Eastern ର mn _ 2 
South-Western Ra NE “¢ » D. 
7 » LE. 


It is well known that the 
Cuttack, and slightly below that 
been given in paragraph 540. 

It is only necessary to say here that the reason i 

a : on is the ba f 
the distriot at the last settlement, that few lands can grow sie ନ 
of sarad rice, and that the incidence generall IN 


i has now Ti b 
against 33 per cent. in Cuttack and 18 per RM in Puri. De 


general incidence of rents is far below that of 
of Puri- An explanantion of this has already 
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The rise in assets is 72 per cent. since the last settlement, and by the 
Present proceedings about 16 per cent. 


Northern Parganas include Bhograi, Kamardachaur, Kismat, Nampachaur, 
Bicsk A Katsahi, Kismat Katsahi, Satma lang, Nangleswar, 
l Dararachaur, Kamardachaur, Sahabander, Seari 
and Malidachaur. 
In 1832 the storm-wave distroyed an e€norm)us number of lives, and 

threw very large areas out of cultivation. 


The effect of the embankment system and the Coast Canal has been to 
retain flood for a longer period in the northern portion of the area and toc 
increase the damage to crops. 


The Subarnarekha rivér, 00, is known to be most treacherous. It 
frequently changes its channel, and appears to do the most wanton mischief. On 
tbe other hand, we must bear in mind the fact that cultivation has extended to 
lands liable to flood, and for that reason the damage becomes more noticeable. 


As compared with the rest of the district the increase in assets is 74 
per cent., and assets have been raised by 21 per cent. in the present proceedings 
‘This is mainly due to the rapidity with wbich cultivation is still extending, the 
rents of nOn-Ocoupancy raiyats having been raised from Rs. 4,800 to Rs 11,100 
or by 131 per cent. A great deal of this increase was for entirely new cultivation 
since the record-of-rights was prepared, but a portion appears tO have been 
collected by zamindars’ agents without finding its way into the zamindar’s pocket. 
The new incidence is only Re. 1-10-2. The high incidence of kamil bazyafti and 
the consequent lapse of area under that tenure is remarkable. The pew incidence 
as Re. 1-2 per acre as against Re. 1-1-2 at the last settlement, and as .againstb 
Re. 0-14-10, the new incidence of kamil in the whole district. 


The new incidence of pahi amounts to Re. 1-15-3 as against Re. 1-5-10 
at the last settlement, and is above the district average of Re. 1-13-6. This is 
due to the fact that pahi was Re. 0-2-11 per acre higkber than the district: 
average at the last settlement. There is a noticeable tendency to high rents near 
permanently settled areas such as this northern group, but ib is also remarkable: 
that lands liable to flood (and silt deposit) to pay higher rents than ordinary 
rain-fed lands. 

The new incidence of thani is Re, 1-13-1 as against Re. 1-13-9; but only 
1,100 acres survive as pure thani and about 3,800 as thani pahi mixed, out of 
12,700. “The best lands are held by large pahi eultivators, and are now recorded 
as pahi. Nijchas forms a little more than 5 per cent. of the area, and is valued 
at Re- 1-12-7; it includes some lands exposed to floods. 


The upper central Parganas include Dasmalang, Sartha, Phulwar,. 
Garpada, Basta, Talasabang, Sunhat, Rautra, with 
Armsla, Khajuri, Nunkbhand, Channa, Kundi 
Mukhbra, Mulgan, Remnz apd Dehimuban. This block really consists of two 
portions, the eastern and the western. 


In the eastern portion (Dasmalang, Rautra, Sartha,) great damage was. 
done in 1832 by the stormwave, and the lands are now sOmewhat liable to flood; 
in the western portion, the drainage falling naturally towards .the east. we find. 
drought in the years when the rain ig at all scanty. 


Assets generally have increased by nearly 70 per cent. since the last 
settlement. Pahi rents have increased very satisfactorily, the incidence having 
risen from Re. 0-15-10 to Re. 1-7-7 and now settled at Re. 1-10-3- The incidence 
of thani rents is almost stationery; the higher rented thani had lapsed in he 
course of the settlement, and the present incidence has been raised from Re, 1-6-2 
to Re. 1-8-7 per acre. Pure thani rents have been r&ised by 11 per cent.; 
the increase in pahi rentals is also 11 percent., the Jatter of course include a large 
area of lapsed thani, About 7 percent. of the area is held by zamindars and 
js valued at Re. 1-9-7 as against the raiyati incidence of Re. 1-10-3. It will be 
seen that the general incidence of rents is. below the district average, and this may 
be expected on account of the high situation of the bulk of the lands in the 

stérn portion of the group. N 
mn Fhe rents of bazyaftidars are low as compared with the district average,. 
the incidence being Re. 0-12-1 and Re. 0-14-2 for nisfi and kamil as against. 


Block. B. 
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Re. 0-13-11 and Re. 0-14-10; the enhancements are 161 per cent.and 54 per cent, 
respectively. On tne whole the pressnt proceedings have yielded 20 per cent 
2. e., rather above the district average on account of ]arge quantities of excess 
area. 


The lower central Parganas comprise the group known as Banchas Oger 
aE and contain the largest numbsr of proprietary 
Ei tenures and the three large estates of Mobarakpur, 


Kaida and Arang. 

The general enhancement in the block is oniy 14 per cent. as compared 
with the district figure of 16 per cent- The rise in assets since fhe last 
settlement amounts to only 65 per cent , but settled assets are 89 per cent. in 
.excess of the assets at the last settlemente It was to be expected that the 
increase would not be so great here as in Other parts of the district ; the area 
suffers no disability as regards flood, but is naturally rather poor and sOmewhat 
high, and suffers to some extent from drought. 


Practically also only a single rice crop is grown. There has been an 
increase of cultivation, amounting t0 only 29 per cent , as against the district 
average of 40 per cent- On the other hand, the incidence of pahi has risen from 
‘Re 0-13-11 t0 Re. 1-4-8, apd the rents are now quite as high, as in the present 
state of prices the lands can afford to pay, the enhancement in the present 
proceedings being 8 per cent 

Thani has been considerably enhanced in the present proceedings; it was 
found that the present incidence of thani was only Re, 1-4-11. The last 
settlement incidence of thani was Re. 1-5-5, but we know that this was 
considered high, because the thani raiyats of Kaida were only able to pay their 
thani rents by working as cool es in salt manufacture (see ruidad of that estate). 
The present enhancement of pure thani is 12 per cent. and the new incidence is 
Re. 1-7-5, or nearly one amna in the rupee below pahi- Considering that the best 
lands are in the thant pahi area, I think this is suticient. Nisfi and kamil have 

been enbanced by 162 and 50 per cent. respectively, but the new incidence is 
only Re. 0-11-10 and Re. 0-14-38, j. e., below the district average in the case of 
.nisf?, and nearly equal to it in the case of kamil. 
The south-eastern Parganas comprise Ankura, Bhera, Bayang, Kaime 
and Kismat Kaima, Senaut, Kodinda, Jalang, and 
Dhamnagar. The block might: well be divided into 
three: (i) Ankurta and Bhera as affected by the floods of the Mutai and the 
defective drainage caused by the Coast canal, (ii) Bayang, Kaima and Kismat 
Kaima as affected by the Baitarani embankment, and (iii) Senaut, & very 
fertile and highly populated and cultivated tract. 


(i) Ankura and Bhera are liable to flood, but cultivation has increased 
very largely. It is, however, to be remembered that while the new revenue is now 
raised by nearly 100 per cent., it is not muck more than 509 per cent. in excess of 
the revenue in 1881; i. e., before the storm-wave. To bring the Parganas into 2 
more prosperous state it is necessary to investigate the use of the Coast canal 
and the Obstruction of drainage caused by its banks. 


(ii) Bayang, Kaima and Kismat Kaima :—A glance at the map will show 
the confluence of the Baitarani with the Brahmani in the so-called Dhamrs 
river. In 1894 the severest flood known (so far as I know) occurred in the 
Srahmani, 1 spent 10 days sailivg over these rivers making minute enquiries 
(as Collector of Balasore) into the damage done by the flood. It was apparent 
to my unprofessional eyes that the muddy water of the Brahmani thrust back the 
red waters of the Baitarani ingo Salandi and into the Mutai, and having no 
-outlets southward or account of the Baitarani embankment, the southern portion 
-of the Balasore District was devastated. I merely state this for what it worth 
as a personal experience, but I would call attention to ths general report on 
Bayang Pargana, to Mr. Kingsford’s remarks, and my own. I quote tha following 
from Mr. Kingsford’s report :=— | 
“It may be interesting tO attempt to estimate the loss caused in this District by the 
Fiscal circumstances of the erection of the PBaitarani right embankment. Taking 
south- western group. * Bayang alone, since the effect here is Obvious and 


Block D. 


* See Appendices B A to B F. 
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ndisputable; the settled gross assets of this Pargana are Rs. 78,540 and had the liability 6. 
flood existed to no greater extent than at last settlement, a grant of malikana at 50 percent. 
would have made full allowance for the circumstances. The Sadar jama would thus have 
been Rs. 89,270, and the reduction in proprietors’ incomes 14 per cent. Rasadi term8 
would not have been necessary except in isolated cages. As the facts stand, however; the 
revenue settled for 1899 amounts only to Rs. 30,507 and rises by 1908 to Rs. 36,802. 1 find 
by calculation that the difference between revenue at 50 per cent, and the “actual rasadi 
jamas fixed for the 9 years between 1899 and 1907 amounts to Rs. 68,531. Of this sum 
Rs. 60,000 may fairly be taken as rasad: necessitated by the bad collections and reduced + 
rents which‘are a direct result of the increased liability to flood. For the remaining 
20 years of settlement this loss is Rs. 48,950; and the total loss to Government for the 
period of settlement is therefore Rs. 1,08;950, bat this excludes all consideration of the 
remissions which severe floods will entail. During the 30 years following the last séttle= 
ment the remissions averaged 10 per cent of the demand throughout the Digtrict, and it 
will be surprising if those which will in future be necessary in Bayang amount to less. 
The remissions are not therefore likely to be less than & lakh of rupees during the period of 
settlement, and the total joss t0 Government will be Rg. 2,08,950. 


“It is not go easy tO estimate the loss of the zamindars. However, 28,000 acres of 
cropped lands out of 40,000 acres, which is the total assessed area, are liable to flood, and 


the amOunt of the groes assets affected may be taken therefore as 14 of the total, or 


Rs. 55,000. Instead of realising 80 per cent. Of this Sum the zamindars will realige 
‘70 per cent. Only and their loss will therctore be Rs. 5,500 per annum Or Over & lakh and a 
half of rupees during the period of settlement”. 

“As regards the raiyats no such estimate is possible; but gome idea may be gathered 
-Of their circumstances from the facs that On the average each raiyat in the flooded tracts is 
two years in arrears with his rent. The time appears therefore to have come fOr considera= 
tion whether the benefit derived on the Cattack side of the river cCounterbalances the serious 
loss in the District, and failing the abandonment of the Baitarani right embankment it js 
.most desirable that a scheme for embanking the left side should be brought forward. In 
1565 the Inundation Committee + stated that the axpenditure of a sum Of 23 lakhs of 
rupees was warranted in this District to avoid the necessity for remissions and to secure 
full crops. Since that date I am not aware of any gum wOrth mention that hag been spent 


on new protective works with the exception of these necessitated by the construction 
of canals. 


Mr. Kingsford has some what over-estimated she damage, because terms 
have been given for revenue purposes sufficient to cover great loss, i. €., proposals 
have been made on assets Only 70 percent. of which are believed one year with 
another to be realisable. I do not expect therefore that any remissions of 
the revenue nOw settled will be necessary. It has further been recorded in the 
.kubuliyat that if the embankment policy is altered revenue On & higher scale 
will be levied. Perhaps the loss {0 Government in revenue may be estimated 
at one lakh, and to proprietors at half & lakh of rupees for the term of settlement- 
1 have held local enquiries on both sides of the river, and on the south side the 
Cuttack raiyats complained bitterly of the embankment as- depriving them of the 
benefits of the Benga-Kiya and other water channels. A portion of Dhamnagar 
in the southwestern block (E) is also affected by this embankment. 


(iii) Senaut:—This Pargana is by far the richest and most populous in 
the District and is the most highly rented. A portion is Occupied by the 
Government estate of Nuanand, parts of which are held ijmali with othsr estates. 
Government has from time t0 time made re-settlements and the general incidence 
is very high (Rs. 2-3) For some strange reasons tlhe rents of thani raiyats have 
been raised during the currency of this settlement in the Government estate, 


| ‘The general pahi raiyati incidence throughOut the block is now Rs.2-2 as 
against Re.1-5=10 at the last settlement, the District incidence bsing Re.1-13-6 and 
Re.1-2-11 respectively. 
Woe And that the increase of assessad ars is 38 p3r cant. as against bhs 
. district average of 40 per cent., but the enhancement of assets since the last 
settlement naturally falls short (90 psr cent.), chiefly becuse the Senaut Parganas 
“was then in a forward state, and generally inferior lands in that Pargana have singe 
‘come under oultivation. The rise in incidence all round is from Re. 1-6-10 to 
Re. 1-15-7, or 38 per cent. Settled raiyats’ rents have been enbangad by 9 per 
-Cent., and they now pay Rs. 2 2 per acre. The incidence of th3 blook 1; very high, 
but in the flooded tracts where a full crop is scircaly expsoted twioge in five years 


se OP Pe Ne 
* Many proprietors have been compelled to reduce the demand since 1894. It was estimated that 


vthey would be fortunate in realising on the average 70 per cent. of the settled roots in ths floo lad traoks- 
† See their report, page 25, 
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the incidence will not exceed Re. 1-9 per acre, whereas in Sunhat it raises to 
Rs. 2-5. The rent of nisfi bazyafti has been raised by 190 per cent., and of kamil 
by 55 per cent., but the incidences in both cases are slightly higher than hg 
distriot incidence of bazyafti tenures, but are low as compared with the raiyati 
pahi incidence of Rs. 2-2 and of thani Rs 2-4-11. 

Out of 27,500 acres of thani at the last settlement 4,200 have survived as: 
pure thani, and 16,4C0 as thani pahi, and the new incidence is almost the same as. 
at the last settlement, 7. e:, Rs. 2-4-11 as against existing incidence of Re. 2-2-3 and 
the last settlement incidence of Rs, 2-3-9. The remarkable survival of thani is of 
course due to the accuracy of the khasmahal records. and the fact that the 
incidence did not fall a great deal more during the currency of the settlement is 
due to the same cause, and also beczuse in Nuanand some enhancement of thant 
was made during the currency of the Settlement. In the present proceedings thani 
rents have been enhanced by 8 per cent., and are now fully as high as tenants can 
afford to pay. 

Proprietors have got off rather easily, but in many cases they are 
cultivating proprietors and have to face large increases Of revenue. The valuation 
for nearly 9 per cent. of the assessed area is only Re, 1-14-6- 

This group includes Parganas Randhin Orgara, Soso, Munjuri. Balikhand, 
SC | Adhbarupia, portions of Ahyas, Jajpur,. Matkatabud, 

” Sahebnagar and Matkatnagar. 

We have the largest increase of assets in this block, i.e., from 
Rs. 1,15,7C0 to Rs. 2,46,800, the increase by the present proceedings being 
18 per cent. i, e., from Rs. 2,05,6C0 to Rs. 246,800 or by Rs. 38,200. Oust of this. 
sum bazyaftidars, nisfi and kamil, are responsible for Rs. 15,700 and they have 
been enhanced 243 per cent.. and 4 per cent-, respectively. VJhis may appear 
severe at first sight but the kamil incidenceis one anna four pies below the 
district average J. e., Re. 0-13-6 as against Re. 0-14-10, and the nisfi bazyafti 
incidenoe is only half an anna, higher tban the district average. The fact is that 
the tract suffers from no natural disadvantage, and cultivation bas extended within 
the uncultivated area recorded at the last settlement in the baz yafti holdings. 

In Randhia Orgara and Sogo irrigation has been extended by the High. 

Level canal- The inclusion of Ambahata in this block has very considerably 
reduced the general incidence. Ambahata is high and rather rocky. In Balikhand. 
and Adharupia the lands are also somewhat high and subject to drought. Consi- 
deérable paper enhancements were made in Balikhband, i. €., ib was imposeible t0 
discover the real rents on account of the collusively low records, but the rents 
stated by the zaimindars were considerably enhanced. Ib is noticeable that in the 
south of the District close 0 Cuttack rents are higher than else-where, except in. 
Senaut. This is due partly to natural advantages, but also to the greater pressure 
of population on the soil and to the fact that the high rents in Cuttack have 
affected the rents in the boarder. It is noticeable that only in this block thani rents 
are higher than pahi, but whereas at the last settlement the incidence was. 
Re 1-10-9, and Re 1-0-11 respectively, it is now Re. 1-14-38 and Re, I-11. The 
pahi lands aro undoubtedly not so good as the thani. 

545. As we bave already seen, the increase of rents and revenue in the: 

Puri District is extremely disappointing. In the: 
first place, assets have increased by only 
30 per cent. during the settlement and have now been raised by 12 per Cent., while 
the gerersl incidence of rents has only risen from Re. 1-7-4 to Re. 1-11-7. The 
principal reason is that nearly one third of the assessed area was held by 
previleged tenants whose rents were fixed for the term of the settlement, or in 
perpetuity. Again, from these privileged tenures the increase in the present’ 
proceedings is less than elsewhere, because the bazyaftidars’ rents were very 
high at the last settlement. The ‘general incidence of nisfi und kamil was 
Re. 0-9-10 and Re. 1-2-6 at the last settlement as compared with the Orissa 
figures of 7 annas 2nd 14 annas respectively, and the incidence of the settled rents 
of these tenures is now Re. 1-2-2 and Re. 1-4-1 respectively, as against the Orissa 
figures of Re. 1 and Re. 1-5. Other minor reasons for the small increase are 
(i) the hopeless misn anagements in Lembai Parganas by the Raja of uri; (ii) the 
fact that 28,000 acres are held by bahal tankidars whose rents are fixed in 
perpetuity : (111) the liability to flcod, drought and saline efflorescence of Serai, 


Rents in Puri. 
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Chbaubiskud and Rabhang. Perbaps, however, the main reason is that the increase: 
of the assessed area is only 23 per cent. whereas in Cuttack it is 32 per cent., and 
in Palasore 40 per Gcent., i.e., Puri was very forward at the last settlement, and 
there was very little room for extension of cultivation, and cultivation Gould only: 
extend over inferior soil. Another reason which must not be lost ‘sight of is the: 
fact that out of some 1,700 villages assets in nearly 962 villages are collected by 
proprietary tenureholdere, and that the assets of these villages represent mors: 
than ¢ ths of the mufassal jama of the District (temporarily, settled area). We: 
have found it more difficult to detect fraud and collusion in the areas of these 
tenureholders than in the ordinary zamindari or hastabud areas, and the tenure- 
holders have continued to absorb an enormous amount of nijchas without apparent 
increase of rent rates. Lastly, I feel bound to add that, before Mr Maude came,. 
the work in Puri was not done methodically, and the record of rents was not 
sufficiently sorutinised. The difficulty of detecting collusion is very much 
increased when once a record of rents has been attested, Z.e.,, it is so much easier 
to check fraud at the stage of the first attestation or even at khanapuri than at a 
later stage. I must add, however, that in Kotdes and Kotrahang the rents of thant 
raiyats were much too high at the last settlement; both Mr. Nathan and 
Mr. H. McPherson came to the conclusion that in many cases rents of thani 
raiyats absorbed from oné-balf to one-third of the value of the produce, and it 
appears that a few years later nearly the whole produce must have been. 
absorbed. 


On the whole it is my Opinion that 2 greater increase of assets should 
have been derived from Puri, but for the reasons given above no greab increase: 
could have been expected. (See also the remarks on Block V. in this paragraph,) 
At the same time it is to be remembered that the settlement Department had to 
buy its experience and the cost was mostly borne by the Puri District. The Puri 
District for the purpose of comparison of areas has been divided into: 
13 Blocks :— ' 

Block I.—Kotdes and Antrodbh. 

5 II.—Kodhar, Astrag Kurilo, and 
Tappa Kanman. 

35 III.—East Athaisi and Damar Kbhand. 

59 IV.—West Athaigi and Matkatpatna 

pA V.—Lembai. »  XII.—Banchas. 

53 VI.—Kotrahang. »  XIIl.—Scattered Estates. 

Parganas Kotdes is a& large fertile tract lying between the channels of the 
Kushbhadra and Bhargabi. It is partially 
protected by embankments along the upper 

reaches of the rivers. It is marked in the north-west by considerable diversity 

of level. In the south-east it consists of an extensive plain, subject to inundation. 
in years of heavy flcod. The north-east grows the lighter varieties of sarad rice. 

The south-west grows chiefly bara dhan. There is a long belt of high land along 

the north-west boundary of the Pargana, separating it from the Cuttack delta. 

and continuing into Pargana Antrodh- Antrodh consists of this high inferior 

Jand on the north-east and a fertile central tract lying between the Kushbbadra 

and the high land, drained by and subject t0 occasional flood from the Kadua 

river. At last settlement thani rents averaged Rs. 2-1-8; pahi rent, Re. 1-10-6. 

At the present settlement the thani area was found to have declined 26 per cent. 

and thani and pahi rents stood at a practically uniform level thani Rs. 2-0-1 and 

pahi Rs. 2-0-5. The average of settled rents Of occupancy holdings is Res. 2-2-2, 

The block is more or less conterminous with the Kotdes Mahal, of which more: 

than three-fourths is held by proprietary tenure holders. The zamindari portion 

bas been grossly mismanaged for the last 20 ‘years. The maurasi portion includes 

a very large nijot and nijchas area Cultivated by the mumerous descendants of 

the jast settlement maursidars. Both these causes zamindari mismanagement. 

and maurasi self aggrandizement have doubtless done much to obstruct the upward 

tendency of pahi rents. | 
Some nisfi bazyafti appears in this block to have been classes as kamil,. 

and the rents being already high the enhancement of bazyafti rents is only 

100 per cent. 

Nijchas lands, owing to the number of maurasi tenures, form more than 

a fifth of the total area and have been valued at less than Rs. 2-2 per acre. The 


Block VII.—Pagschimduai 
| VIIL.—Purubduai-Oldhar. 
55 IX.—Rahang. 
"> Xe Serai, 
୨ XI.—Chaubiskud. 
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increase of assessed area in the block is 25 percent and that of mufassal jama 
from Rs, 1,33,000 t0 Rs. 1,94,000, or 46 per cent. 


Out of the new revenue of Rs, 1,14,000 ‘I regret to say that Rs. 1,04,000 
1s due by one recusant estate. The reasOns for the recusancy of Kotdes have 
‘been given elsé where. It belonged to spendthrift Uriya gentlemen, and passed 
into the hands of three sets of creditors who were unable £0 agree upon a modus 
operandi for its management. There is therefore no prospect of effecting 
settlement, The hizh-rented thani lands lapsed soon after the settlement and again 
in 1866, and considering the large area held by proprietary tenure-holdeérs I think 
that generally rents are quite as high as the lands can afford to pay. 


This includes four small Parganas-Kodbar, Kurilo, Astrang and Tappa 
Kanman, lying in the extreme north-east of the 
district ‘adjoining Killa Marichpur. They are 
all subject to inundation from the Debi river, which divides the Cuttack from the 
Puri district north of Kodbhar.- The lands are not very superior- There isa 
Considerable admixture of sandy scrub jungle, and towards the sea there is exposure 
fo salt innundatione Rents were below average at last settlement, thani incidence 
being Re.1-12  Pahi incidence Re-1-3, and general raiyat incidence Re.1-8. There 
has been a decline in thani area and incidence, and a rise in pahi area, and inoidence. 
Rents are now more or less uniform, the settled average incidence being Re.1-10 as 
‘Opposed to a district average of Re.1-15. On the whole the development has been as 
follows :— 


Block II-Kodhar Block. 


Last Settlement, Present Settlement. Difference per ooent, 


Assessed area 11 600 acres 15 900 acres. 37 
Mufassal Jama .... Re. 15,200 Rs. 23,600 55 
Incidence of mufassal 

Jama per acre. ee Res. 1-5 Rs. 1-8 


The enhancement made in the present settlement aggregates only Rs-2,000 
or 9 per cent. There is only a small area held by privileged tenureholders, and 
not much scope for enhancement of raiyati rents. 


This block is some 1% miles long by six miles wide. It is oblong in shapes 
honk Trai Fitba with one of its shorter sides resting on the sea, 
Damarkhand. baving the right bank of the Prachi river on the 

east side and Parganas Antrodh and Banchas on the west- The Kadua river divides 
the block in half. In the villages of Athais on the coast the soil is sandy and 
poor, and in many parts of the block it is brackish, Mr, McPherson in his block 
reports makes suggestions for opening out roads, and some relief might be obtai- 
ned by closing the breach in the Panpara embankment and throwing small 
embankments along the sides of the Kadua river. We find that poorer raiyats and 
labourers make up one-fourth of the population in this block, and tihat in time of 
high prices as in 1896 they suffer very acutsly. In Damarkhand generally there 
is more prosperity than in Athais. 

Wo find that the higher rented thani lands have lapsed, the general 
incidence having fallen from Re. 1-10 to Rs. 1-6 and now raised to Re. 1-7 ; settled 
Taiyats, however, show improvement. At the last settlement the general incidences 
was only 15 annas, and it rose to Re: 1-7 in the courss of the settlement and is 
mow raised to Re, 1-8. There has also beena large increase of cultivation, i. 6., 33 
per cent. and an increase of assets amounting to 61 psr cent, Thus 
notwithstanding the fact that 65 per cent was taken as revenue at the last 
settlement and now only 56 per cent.is taken, the increase of revenue is nearly 38 
per cent: 


The latter Pargang consists of scattered villages in \Vess Athais, fhe whole 
block being 28 square miles in area. It adjoins 
blogsk III in the east and rests on the Bay of 
Bengal, adjoining Rahang, Purubduai and Oldhar on the west, being separated by 
the river Kusbbhadra. | 4 

The block may be divided into three tracts, the: sandy belt by the sea 
reaching nearly 2 miles in land, which miy only b3 partially reclaim3d by 
casuarina plantation, the tract near ths Kusbbadra which is liable. to severe 
annual inundations, and th3 area east of this containing higa liods and j11gl8. 


‘Blook IV-West Athais and Matketpatna 
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Jt is to be noticed that the lands lying along the Kusbhadra are the richest 
but that the constant floods keep rents down. There is not a single road ia the 
‘block; all the villages paths lead to Nagpur Hat, close to the Puri-Gope road. 


Jt is a matter for consideration whether the mouth of tha Kusbhadra now 
‘choked with sand and the tides could not be cleared out so as 0 discharge its 
flood water and set free submerged cultivation in time to save the crop. 

As compared with blocks II and III pahi rents were high at the last 
settlement, the incidence bsing Re. 1-3-9 per acre. It has now risen to Re. 1-10 
and has been raised to Re. 1-10-11. The thamni incidence has fallen from 
Re. 1-15 to 1-10-5 and has now been raised to Re. 1-11. 


Until some change is made in the Kusbhadra (see remarks on Purubduai- 
‘Oldhar, block VIII), I do not think rents are too low. The increase of cultivation 
has been 10 per cent. and the increase in assets 3 per cent-, but ths increase of 
‘revenue is only 28 per cent. 


Lembai pargana is & large fertile tract skirted 02 the north by the Daya 

Biss Dersbaic channel, from which it is protected by embankments 

liable to breach in year of heavy flood. On the 

‘west the pargana runs up towards the Khurda high lands, It grows chiefly sarad 

rice. ‘The lands are very fertile. The last Settlems3nt assessment was moderate, 

viz. Re. 1-14 for thani and Re. 1-9 for pahi, average Re. 1-13. The major portion 

of the raiyati area was thani- There has been & decline in the thani area and 
incidence, while pahi rents have remained stationary. 


There is no doubt that this Parganz has been under assessed. It almost 
‘entirely consists of the Delang estate, belonging to the Raja of Pari. At one time 
-Or other the Raja brought up most of the paddhani tenures, but he allowed the 
assets to be collected by & succession of low-paid gumastas, who Jeft service 
‘without rendering accounts a8 soon as they had feathered their own nests. 
‘Though there are some good lands in the Pargana, portions are subject to flood 
from breaches in the Daya embarkment. We find that the Pargan¥ was in a 
‘very forward state at the last settlement, pahi incidenc3 bsing as high as Re. 1-9 
‘per acre, and thani being Re. 1-14. During the course of settlement thani 
incidence had fallen to Re. 1-12 and was rised in the praesent proceedings to 
Re. 1-14, while pahi remained stationary at Re. 1-9 throughout the 60 years and is 
now raised to Re. 1-12. 


In justice to the Assistant Settlement Officer who assessed this Pargana, 
it must be said that every attempt to ascertain rents was mide, but no papers 
were forthcoming. Furthermore. complete reattestation was made, with the 
result that the zamindar generally adopted the survey areas and little or no 
inCcres,se of rents was obtained On the score Of excess area. Nevertheless, the 
Assistant Settlement Officer, Babu Akshya Kumar Sen, did manage {0 get am 
increase Of three annas on the pah? incidence. The ‘proprietary tenureholders’ 
lands were valued at the full amount possible, f. €-, Rs. 2-2 per aore, but the lands 
were generally the best in the Pargana. 


On the whole the results are as follows : 35,100 aores assessed at the last 
settlement paying Rs. 51,700 had increased to 44,390 acres in the course of 
settlement, paying Rs, 59,500 and the new assets were raised to Rs. 70,400 or by 
.18 per cent. which compares very favourably with the average distrioh enhance- 
ment of 12 per cent. 


Considering the mismanagement of the zvmindar, revenue was proposed 
all round at 63 per cent. and gave an increase of Rs. 10,047 or 29 par cent. At 
the same time the amount retained by the proprietary Gclasie3 wa3 raised by 
3 per cent. In Delanga Taluk, owing to the incraas3d sums which h3 received 
from the proprietary tenureholders, the Raja’s in30m3 wa3 raised by 23 per cent. 
and on the whole block the zamindars again & clear 21 psr cent- by ths re-settle- 
ment. There is no doubt that the all-round incidence ofthis block should hare 
worked out £0 not less than Rs. 2 psr acre or Rs. 90,000, instead of Rs. 70,400 at 
Re. 1-9 per acre, and the new revenue should not hava b3en less than Rs. 50,000 
instead of Rs. 44,500. Considering tha faot that thsre was no proof of the date 
when rents were fixed and that low rents prevailed all over the Parganas, {. €-, no 
standard of comparsion existed, I do not think more could have been done than 
“-was-done by Babu Akshya Kumar Sen. 
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These two blocks are somewhat similar in character, and contain the most: 
Pe wif doi fertile and highest rented lands in the District.. 
Paschimd cai. The general incidence at the last settlement was no 
less than Rs. 2-1-0 per acre and has now been raised to Rs. 2-10-6 in Kotrahang 
and Rs. 2-13 in Paschimduai- The difference is due to the fact that in the latter: 


there were more good lands available for reclamation- 


The two blocks suffer from no special disabilities except in & year of scanty: 
rainfall. f 

It would be unsafe to draw deductions from the pure thani figures in the 
two blocks ; we may only say that there is a tendency on the part of high rented 
thani land to lapse; but & glance at the thani pahi Ggures, which in the case of these - 
Parganas contain a great deal of thani shows that tbe incidence of thani-paht 
is practicaliy the same as the thani incidence of the last settlement in both: 
blocks. 

The increase of the pahi incidence in both blocks is satisfactory, especially - 
in Paschimduai, where better land was available. The following figures are- 
interesting :—— 

Incidence of rents as now settled per acre. 


Block- Thani Thani-pahi Pahi. 
Rs. A. P. Rs. A. P. Rs. A. P. 
Kotrabang 2 10 2 2 15 4 2 18 2 
Paschimduai .. 2 © 0 “ 13 ୦0 3 4 0 


jn Kotrahang proprietors’ lands have been somewhat favourably valued, . 
1. e., at Rs. 2-5-5 per acre, but they are generally inferior to the raiyati lands. 

The increase of cultivation amounts to 16} per cent. and 2921. 
per cent. respectively, while assets have risen by 49 per cent. and 67 per: 
cent. Notwithstanding the fact that 70 per cent. was taken as revenue in the: 
blocks at the last settlement and now only 60 per cent. has been taken, we have - 
increases of revenue amounting to nearly 20 per cent. in Kotrahang and 37 per 
cent. in Paschimduai. 

As this block has for the subject of a separate report {0 the Board 

. need not go into details here (see my No. 109 C 
Block VIII-Purubduaiand Oldher. Of 4th. July 1899 with enclosures complete). 

Government orders, Irrigation Department, No. 22 T, I., of 30th. April. 
1897 decided to leave the gap (in the Kusbhadra embankment) open and to close the - 
breach at Bainchua. 


The effect of this policy has been to throw ous of cultivation lands in 
Purubduai and Oldbhar and a few villages of Rabhang, Matkatpatna and Athais. 
about 70 villages were directly and 80 villages were indirectly affected,. 
and revenue in 90 estates has been reduced. In his No, 1100 T.S,, of 26th. July 
1898, Director of Land Records and Agriculture indicated the procedure approved . 
by the Board, to whom reference had been made. 


A reduced rent has been settled for five years, and has been recorded 
(as well as the original rent) in the final khatians. 


The assessment reports give two proposals—(;) for 1306 (1899) to 1310: 
(1903) based on the reduced assets, (ii) for 1311 (1904), &c., based on the normal. 
assets, 

The total loss to Government is not less than Rs. 2,500 a year and 
probably comes up to Rs, 3,000, assets amounting to some Rs. 37,000 having been. 
reduced to Rs. 33,000. (This includes about Rs. 2,000 of assets in Block IV.) 


The matter has already gone to the Commissioner and to the Board. 
The Director has ordered me to prepare a separate report to be forwarded from: 
the Revenue Department to the Irrigation Department of Grovernment (since - 
submitted). 


This is a large Pargang, towards the south of the district traversed by the 
Bhargabi river, from which it is more or less. 
protected by efficient embankments, and it 
contains the town of Puri. On the east is a detached portion subject to the floods- 
of the Purubduai-Oldhbar tract, and on the west is & strip subject to flood from the 
river Nun and the Chilka. A peouliarity of the Pargana is that only 28: per cent-- 


Block IX. Rabang. 
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of the total ares is raiyati, the balance being chiefly occupied by bahal (confirmed 
and bazyafti (resumed) tankidars (quit-rent holders). The former held 20,200 
acres, for which they pay Rs. 11,000, an average of nearly 9 annas per acre. 
Bazyafti rents have been enhanced from Rs. 9,9t0 to Rs. 15,800, or by 90 per 
cent. and re-sett]ed at an average Of Re. 1-5 per acre. In the comparatively small 
raiyati area, thani rents have undergone less than the usual amount of variation. 
The area has practically remained the same, and ths incidence is as jt was at last 
settlement. Pahi rents have advanced from an average of Re, 1-5 {0 an average 
of Re. 1-11, which is still below the thani average of Re. 1-15. Enhancement has 
brought the pahi average up to Re. 1-138 and leaves the gen6ral average ab 
Re. 1-12. The progress pahi rents was not retarded in this Pargans as in Serai 
and Chaubiskud by the distribution at last settlement of pahi pattas. The: 
Pargana was assessed a few years later than the other two when the distribution 
had been stopped. The intermixture of privileged tenures has on the other hand 
doubtless had considerable influence in the way of checking the natural rise of 
ordinary rents- The pahi raiyats are in many cases also tankidars. Chandina 
rents are remarkably high, being settled at Rs. 17-11 per acre, owing to the high 
value of homesteads with sasan villages near Puri. ' 


On the whole the development is as follows i—— 


Last Settlement. Present Settlement. Differenc per cent. 
Assessed area 48,100 acres 54,500 acres 13 
Rs. Re. 
Mufassal jama ଡି 47,700 63,000 492 
Incidence of mufassol 
Jama per acre. 1 1-4 25 


Owing to the large bazyafti area Rs, 10,800, or 19 per cent., were added. 
by the present proceedings to the assets before settlement. 


Nearly the whole area is included in the Rabhang taluk, which bas been 
recusant for more than 85 years, but has now been re-settled with the proprietor,. 
the Paikpara Raja. 


Serai Pargana lies to the west of the Sub-division round the north end of 
the Chilka lake. It is bisected by the Days river 
which is embanked on the east and unprotected on 
the west. The western half of the Pargana suffers serious inundation every year 
from the Daya floods and from the salt tides of the Chilka. The south-east is 
also liable to salt inundation- The villages to the east are assessed at average 
rates. Those to the west bear as a rule very low rental incidences. 


At ]ast settlement the thani average was Re. 1-11-4 and the pahi average 
Re. 1-5-4. The thani area has declined about 20 per cent. There had been a 
fall of an anna per acre in the incidence of thani and pahi rents before settlement, 
and the average incidence of all raiyats’ rents had declined from Re. 1-10 to Re. 1-7. 
At re-settlement rents were very moderately enhanced. The settled average is 
Re. 1-4-9, which is lower than in any other Pargana of the District. Serai is one 
of the three large estates which have been managed khas by Government since the: 
zamindar, the Raja of Paikpara, proved reousant in 1812; the two others are 
Rahang and Chbaubiskud. One peculiar circumstance which has affected the 
history of rents in Sera and Chaubiskud,if not in Rahang, is that at last settlement 
pattas were distributed to pahi as well as to thani raiyats. The distribution of 
the pahi pattas induced in raiyats’ minds the impression that the pahi rents were 
not liable to alteration. Almost the entire area of the three estates is held by 
intermediate proprietary tenureholders who, if they had attempted to enhance pahi 
rents, would have found the raiyats appealing to the Collector. 


Block X-Se¢rai. 


As 2 matter of fact there has been little attempt to enhance. The interest 
of the village settlement holders have been, if not coincident with those of the 
riyats, in many cases at least closely allied to them. 


Bazyafti rents have been enhanced by only 52 per cent. There is also & 
considerable ares 3,600 acres, of bahal tanki, for which rents are not liable to 
enhancement. 
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On the whole the increase in assets is as follows : 


Last Settlement, Present Settlement. Difference per cent 
Assessed area କଳ 25,400 acres 31,400 acres 24 
Mufassal jama ହା Rs. 32,00 Rs. 40,300 23 
lncidence of mufassal jama 
per assessed acre Rs. 1-4-7 Re. 1-4-7 “54 


Considering how low rents are, the increase given by the present 
settlement Rs. 2,300, or less than 7 per cent., appears little, and raiyati rents 
which have scarcely been touched are no doubt very light. 


Balbbhadrapur Pargana, which is folded within Serai, belongs to the 
Government estate of Khurda, and we find that remissions of rents for either 
A091 or drought in Balbhadrapur amounted in the last 15 years to nearly 3 annas 
in the rupee. Thus it is not surprising that, but for the increase of cultivation, 
assets in Serai are stagnant. 


I do not think the work was done 50 thoroughly here as in other parts of 
Orissa, but even so the lands cannot afford to pay high rents, and probably an 
all-round incidence of more than Re. 1-5 would create hardship. 


Serai consists almost of one Esiate, recusant for 85 years and now 
resettled with the Paikpara Raja- It was proposed to take 60 per cent. as 
revenue, 50 that Government might geb some return for the 6,000 acres of 
increased cultivation, but the Board decided t0 give 55 per cent. to avoid 
‘applications for remissions. The increase of revenue is thus nominal, Z, €, from 
Rs. 21,800 to Rs. 22,400. 


This Pargana, which lies round the east shore of the Chilka in the on 
. of the District, is traversed by the last portion o 
Boo Ss the Bhargabi and its many £ os It is 
protected from the main stream by embankments which hold good in ordinary 
years, but it suffers inundation frequently from the back flood water at the 
Bhargabi mouth and from the salt tides of the Chilka. It is less liable to damage 
than Pargana Serai, and was more heavily assessed at last settlement, thani rents 
averaging Rs- 2% and pahi Re. 1-8, and the general raiyati incidence being 
Re. 1-13. The recorded thani area has declined about 60 per cent. This is 
partly due to confusion of record, some recorded thani lands of lust settlement 
having been now recorded as the nij-jot of proprietary tenureholders. It is also 
probably due in part to the confusion of thani and pahi rights by the issue of pahi 
pattas at last settlement. The raiyat did not trouble to preserve and fight for a 
distinction which had become £0 his mind obscure. The incidence of thani rents 
remained the same as at last settlement, and was little affected by re-settlement 
proceedings. The incidence of pahi: rents rose during the settlement from 
Re. 1-7-11 to Re- 1-9-3, and has been raised by the present proceedings to 
‘Re- 1-10-9. The fiscal history of the Parganas being similar to that of Serai the 
same causes were at work in both to retard the natural advance of rents - 


The following figures show the development assests in this ares :— 
Last Settlement. Present Settlement. Difference per cent. 


Assessed area. 24,000 acres 30,900 acres 29 
Mufassal jama Rs. 35,800 Rs. 49,000 37 
Incidence of mufasal jama 

per asseesed acre Rs. 1-8 Re. 1-9 ର 


Owing to the fact that only 65 per cent. was taken as revenue at the last 
settlement, and now 55 per cent. has been taken, the increase of revenue is only 
16 per cent. I proposed to take 60 per.cent.; but the Board reduced the proposals 
t0 55 per cent-, 80 as to avoid applications for remission. 


This is a small Pargana lying south of Antrodh between the Kusbhadrw 

Bec PP a and Kadua channels. The level of the Pargana is 
| fairly high, and it does not suffer much from the 

overflow of these two rivers in time of flood- The country is fairly fertile, 
Thani rents were assessed high at last settlement, and pahi rents nearly 
S0 per cent. lower. There has been & lapse of than? area and a slight fall in 


incidence, while rents pahi have made a marked advance and now stand higher 
than thani. 
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The thani incidence of the last settlement was Rs. 2-5. During the course 
of settlement there was a fall to Rs. 1-15, and it is now raised to Rs. 21, but some 
good than! lands have been recorded as thani pahi, the new incidence of which 
is Rs. 2-8. 

There has been a very satisfactory increase in pahi incidence from 
Re. 1-6 0 Rs. 2, and raised in ths present procsedings to Rs. 2-2. 

In this block nisfi bazyafti was specially lowly assessed, then the 
enhancement appears high, 1. e., from an incidence of Rs. 7 per acre to Ra. 1-2, 
but the new incidence is practically the sim3 a3 the gensral nisfi bazyafti 
incidence of the District, i. e,, R3. 1-2-2, and compuiras very favourably with pahi 
incidence of Rs. 2-2. 

It is to be noticed also that there is an excess area Of 150 acres, probably 
taken from the higher rented kamil bazyatti. 


The extension of cultivation has been very small, only 18 per cent., but 
the general incidence having risen from Rs 1-9 to Re. 1-15, the inorease of assets 
is 43 per cent. Ttevenua at the last settlement was taken at 66° per cent., and is 
‘now taken at 69 per cent., thus the increase of revenue is nearly 25 per cent. 

There remain only the tahsilalahida parganas of Kalijori, Saidabad, and 

Blech RF Guatisrsd citaie: Sultannagar and one estate of Kotdes having 
widely scattered lands. 

These, as is natural, got off with a very light assessment at last settle- 
ment, thani raiyats paying an average of only R9. 1-12 and pahi raiyats of Re, 1 
“per acree A quarter of the thani lapsed during the settlement and there was & 
slight falling off in the incidence of rents, while pahi rents rose to 
Re, 1-11 per aore. 

Very moderate enhancements have been made, and raiyati rents settled 
-at an average of Re. 1-12 per acre. 


The development of assets is shown in the following figures :— 


Last Settlement. Present Settlement. Difference per cent. 
Assessed areas. 10,400 acres 13,000 acres 25 
Mufassal jama Rs. 10,500 Rs. 20,300 95 
Incidence of mufassal , 
_Jjama per acre. Re. 1 Re, 1-9 56 


The enhancement of assets in this settlement is 14 per cent., more than 
.half being contributed by bazyafti. 
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546. I have now to deal with some of the results of settlement of revenue, 
and propose ¢0 take up the subject in the:- 
| following order :— 

(I) Financial results of early revenue settlement with a comparison of 
revenues up to date. 

(I1) Results of the present settlement :=— 

(1) General results. 

(2) The percentage of assets retained as revenue. 

(3) Incidence of the revenue. 

(4) Effect of the new revenue on zamindars. 

(5) Effect of the new revenue on proprietary tenureholders. 

(6) Financial effects of the rasadi proposals for revenue both as:- 
“ regards loss £0 Grovernment and gain £0 the zamindars., 

(7) Objections to assessment of revenue and recusancy. 

(8) Kists. 

In sub-section 7 I have included some discussion of the objections to the 
form of kabultyat, and a brief account of the six reousant estates. I have alsc 
shown the loss to Government by our failure to bring all the new revenue in for 
Amli 1305, A. D. 1898, page 397. 

The increase of Government revenue is rather more than 52 per cent. 
Looking to the despatch by the Secretary of State No, 110 of 23rd June 1895,. 
I would wish to clear up any misapprehension which may exist regarding the: 
enhancement of revenue. It is stated that “the nek enhancement of {he revenue 
will be about 47 per cent. instead of from 56 to 68 per cent. as had been previously 
anticipated.” 

It will be remembered that in their letter of 13th October 1897, the: 
Government of India took two sets of figures-one supplied by me and one supplied 
by the Director. Moreover, 55 per cent. of the assets was Calculated in each 
case. Thus the increase of the revenue according to my figures was 56 per cent, 
and according to the Director’s figures 68 per cent. It will be seen that in the: 
prergent fgures 54 per cent. (in Cuttack only 53 per cent.), bas actually been taken 
instead of 55 per cent., and that the actual increase of revenue has exceeded 52. 
per cent. I have explained this to show that the only reason for a smaller increase 
of revenue is the fact that a smaller percentage of the assets has been retained 
for Government than was originally provided for, this smaller percentage having 
been taken under the orders of Government. 


547. It is necessary to preface all comparisons of early revenues with the: 
Finanoial results of early remark that there is no record for exact 
revenue settlements, comparison of the areas for which the revenues 
are stated, and the conversion into rupees from cowris is not made at a Constant - 
rate, nor is it possible to determine in all cases whether rupées=* are “Sicca” or 
“Arcot” or “Dasmasheh” or “Company”. In this paragraph, therefore, I shall 
only bring together some historical records of the revenues, and in the next 
paragraph shall give figures more accurately comparable with the area under: 
report. 

“In the absence of any régular historical documents,” writes Mr. Ewer, 
Commissioner of Cuttack ind 1818, “it may be conjectured from various recorded 
facts and surviving monuments that Cuttack, at the time of the Mughul conquest, . 
was in & vastly more flourishing and civilised condition than we now find the 
country- 

In 1174 A. D. we find that Raja Ananga Bhim Deo, in a speech preserved 
inthe Puri Temple Records, returns his revenue, including that of his dependent (?) 
principalitios at 35 lakhs of marhs of gold (Stirling tells us that a marh is equal 
to 6 mashas in weight, but deliberately refuses to guess its value; at the present 
day a marh is 99 grams troy). 

 # See Asiatic Society Journal, Volume LXI, Part I, page 43. “Troy weights and general 


measures of Ancient Orissa’’ by Babu M. M. Chakravarti. On page 49 35, marks of gold are said to be- 
worth Rs, 71,21,212. 


Results of settlement of revenue. 
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Inthe Ain-i-Akbari we find the revenue of the sircars Cuttack and 
Bhadrak, with part of Jaleswar, returned at 17 lakhs Siccz rupees. I uaderstand 
that this sum represents the financial results of the settlement started by Todar 
Mal and completed by Man Singh in 1592 A.D- 

Jn 1748 A. D., “the Soubeh of Cuttack was ceded to the Berar Mahrattas 
by Aliverdi Khan in commutation of the chout or tribute of 12 lakhs demanded 
by them from the provinces Bengal, Behar and Orissa.” (Ewer). 

Mr. Ewer further quotes Mr. J. Cran as follows :— 

ର The district vielded from a haustabud in the beginning of the present (18th) century 
Rs. 22,558,000 of sorts, including a net jamaband; of Rs. 18,9452; lately increaged t0: 
16 lakhs. 

He then gives the reported jama of the Mahrattas at 15 lakhs of Arcot. 
rupees, but say that it was not often collected. 

From 1758 to 1763 we read in Stirling that Sheo Bhat Santra made an 
assessment amounting to 18 lakhs of Arcot rupees. From certain accounts furnished 
to Mr. Stirling by the family of the Mahratta Dewan he finds the Mahratta 
revenue as follows :— 


Rs. 
Payable to Nagpur 6,00,000 
Expenses of troops 9,00,000 
Total «re 15,00,000 said to be 


equal to 133} lakhs Sicca rupees. 

It is perhaps unprofitable to pursue clcsely the subject of the financial 
results of the early settlements, but it is interesting to note that during the last 
40 years of the eighteenth century four settlements by Sheo Bhat Sanmtra, 
Shambha Ji Ganesh, Raja Ram Pandit and Tukaji Sukh Deo are reported to 
have raised the demand from somewhat more than 11 lakhs Sicca to 16 lakhs. 
In these figures both Khurda and the Tributary States appear to be included, 
but we have ample records to show that the full demands were never realised. In 
all the foregoing figures there is great uncertainty, bub in paragraph 54 of. 
Mr. Ewer’s Report of 1818 we find that excluding Khurda the Mahratta demand. 
in 1803 was Rs. 10,81,000 (Sicca)- This amount seems to include the contribution: 
by the Gurhjats or Tributary States. Mr. Toynbee at page 35 of his history gives 
the Moghul revenue (including Khurda and the Tributary states) at less than 
16 lakhs standard rupees, and less than 14} lakhs standard rupees undér the- 
Mahrattas, but he adds that the Mahratts never colloted this sum and probably 
the realicable jama for 1802-1804 was 12 lakhs. Assuming Res. 1,081,000 (Sicca) 
as the revenue of the Province (including the Tributary Mahals) we find that. 
Messrs, Ker and Groeme increased it by ope lakh (Sicca) rupees. This was again 
raised by the triennial settlement of Mr, Webb in the fojlowipg year to 
Rs. 12,39,000 (Sicca). The increase was partly due to the conversion # at. 
4 kahans of cowris to tbe rupee instead of 4-2 and to some extent to the extension 
of cultivation after its contraction during the time of Mahratta misrule (see 
Mr. Tyonbee’s History, page 36). 

Subsequent additions were made to the revenue by the settlements of’ 
Messrs. Buller and Richardson, till an increase of 3 lakhs Sicca over the 
Mahratta demand was obtained. Mr. Ewer, writing in 1818, finds the area of 
Orissa (excluding Khurda and the Tributary States) to be 6,300 square miles. He 
has not of course included the area north of the Subarnarekha which was then 
part of Midnapur, nor the permanently settled apd peskas mehals- His paragraph 
61 (report of 1818) shows that his figures are conjectural. The revenue of this 
area he returns at Rs. 14,39,000, Sicca rupees. and the incidence at 10 annas 
Sicca per bigha of 1,600 square yards (see Chapter X, paragraphs 145 to 254) 

In 1821 we find in Stirling the following figures :— 

9. 
(Sicca.) 
Moghulbandi ( excluding Pataspur) 12,64,370 
Khurda ee i 61,169 
Zamindaris of the Tributary Chiefs କି _ 1,260,411 


Total .... 14,455,950 


ee es er Dar ep ee re ren or DD ee 
x Asiatic society Journal Vol. LX1,, Page 47, 48, 49 shows rates of Conversion in Orissa varying from time 
to time. 
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Expressed in Company’s rupses Mr. Toynbee gives the demand from 1819-20 
{0 1821-22 at Rs. 15,27,834 as against Rs. 18,14,825 (Company’s rup3es) in I804-05 
‘Appendix J. of Mr. Toynbee’s History). 
348. I burn now spacially to the area dealt with in this report. 


The above figures show a gradual increase of revenue from the time of 
Enhancements of revenue the conquest, and nobvwithstanding tha enormous 
under Privinn sule. increase of cultivation the a 3ssssm3ant ware founded 
on little or no detailed information. Mr. Ewer wrote :— 

The Jama of Cuttack (the Province of Orissa) has, however, notoriouly been fixed or 
at least augmented at hazard, without any satisfactory ascertaiument whatever Of the real 
value and capabilitics of the estates from which an increase has been levied, and in 
consequence Of defective information On wnich the revenue authoritics have hitherto 
proteedsd Some weight mus’ bs attached tO the frequent and vehement complaints on the 
subject preferred to me daring my tor through the dis‘rict by all classes of cultivators and 
proprietors, raiyats, mokaddams,, sSarbarakars and zamindarS, 

Mr. Ewer goes on to depict the excraordinary changes brought about by 
sales, public and private, during Ghe first few years of this century. He says that 
out of 3,000 Uriya proprietors of ths settlement papars dated 1808, only 1,449 
survived in 1815, and they were only responsible for & revenue of Rs. 4,60,000, 
and from that some Rs. 1,50,000 should be subtracted for the estates of Lembai 
and Kotdes which had been treated with special leniency. He concluded by 
stating that “the original proprietors of ]Jand: piying only & jama of abOut 
Rs. 3,060,200 are in possession of their estates at the pras6nt mOm3nt wh3n th3 
jama of the Moghulbandi is 18,93,000, a st vbs ment which evinged strikingly th 
axtensive ruin which had overwhelmed the ancient landed interasts of th3 country 
under the British administration.” 


We find that in 18)6-07-08 the estates sold fetched prices amounting t0 
half the sadar jama, while in 1899 to 1812 the price was 20 per cent. more than 
the sadar jama, and in 181% to 1816 it was 40 per cent. more. Me. Tognbess 
History concerning the early settlements may well be read in this connection 
{pages 23 to 58). An account is also given in Chapter X. of this report. 

I think it is best for purposes of comparison of increase Of revenue £0 
take the detailed statement given on page LXXVIII of Mr. Toynbse’s History, 
‘converting Sicca ruppes into Company’s ruppes. By erclusion of figures for 
Khurda and the Tributary States we find the demand for— 


Rs. 
1819-20 18,39,000 
1804-05 11,02,000 
Increase 2,387,000 


549 On the subject of incrense of revenue, it is interesting to record the 
following extract from Stirling's History, written 
in 16921. 

“The revenue derived from the salt monopoly exceeds the total amo int of the land 
rents paid to the State, and is entirely the creation of the British Government. The Salt 
sold within the Province yields & net return of about 3 lakhs, and the quantity annually 
‘exported to Calcutta for public sale at the Salt Ofce prod ces little short of from fifteen to 
sixteen lakhs. Under the heads of customs, tax On spirituous liquors, and tax On pilgrims, 
a further net revenue of about one lakh per annum is Obtained by the presiat Government, 
‘The value of Cuttack to the Company, therefore, after deducting expenses Of management 
may be fairly ass imed at upwards of thirty lakhs of rupees per annum.” | 


It is perhaps superfluous to add that by Cuttack Stirling meant almost 
the same area as our present Province of Orissa. Mr. Stirling, however, does not 
give us the other side of the picture. In 1818 Mr. Ewer wrote :— 

6T ghall say that taxation having considerably increased upon them (the people of 
Orissa) under the Company’s Government, so as filly to keep pace with any improvement of 
their means and resources. and in the ins;ance of the salt tax 1 fear it has rather anticipated 
the capabilisy of the people £0 sustain new burders; the operation Of the Revenue 
Regulations having dispossessed and ruined upwards of two thirds Of these original 
proprietors who possessed the goodwill and the confidence of the great mass of the 
agricultural population.” 

550. In Mr. Moffat Mills’ Minute, (printed on page elxxzii, et seq of 


Mr. Toynbee’s History under séction entitled 
Revenue of Orissa, £04 to 1828. ¢ 5 ig 
¥ ciesa ‘malikana), the amounts of revenue are 


“Value of the revenues in 1821. 
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given in Sicsy rup3as ani th3 hailing “Mozhaloial’ dacliles Khurda, 
I have therefore reduced the Sicza rup2e3 in th3 healing Mozhulbandi to 
‘Company's rupses (at the rate of 97 to 103) aad diduciel th3 jama of Khurda. 
Ths balances shows th3 demand sajtlemint by settlem3nt for Gh3 temporarily 
settled area dealt with in this report: Th3 figuras in this list ara expresied in 
“Company’s rupees ;— 


Under Regulation, Total revenue. Deduct jama of Khurda. Balance. 


I Rs. Rs- Rs. 
1804} Regulation XII of 1805 12,84 000 1,06,000 11,78,000 
1805 j Ditto 11,95,000 1,06,000 10,89,000 
1808 } Regulation VI. of 1808 12,083,000 1,14,000 10,589,000 
1809 } Ditto 11,58,000 1,14,000 10,44,000 
1811 Regulation XIII of 1811 13,883,000 1,14,000 12,6,9000 
181 2; Regulation I of 1813 14,25 ,000 1,14,000 18,71,000 
| Regulation XIII of 1815  ., § 
1816 ? Regulation VI. of 1815 14,95,000 1,14,000 13,81,000 
1820 ¦: Regulation VI. of 1816 13,90,000 50,000 13,40,000 
1821 ¢ Regulation XIII. of 1818 14,20,000 50,000 13,70,000 
1828 14,85,000 1,04,000 13,81,000 


The figures given above have not been reconciled with Mr. Toynb3e’s 
Appandix I (page 96), bsacause the ‘latter app3ar to include p3rmanently settled 
areas and Tributary States aod Khurda. I have tyken Mr. Mills’ figures because 
they compare most closely with the temporarily settled area un ler report. It is 
true that Mr. Ewer in paragraph 227 of his report of 1818 describes the Moghul- 
bandi as follows:— 

The Moghulbandi, as jis well known, comprises all that plain and Open part of 
‘Oriss& from the Subarnarcekha to the borders of Khurda, which paid a regalar ags2ossment 
{0 the Moghul Government.” 

Nevertheless it appears that from Mr- Mills’ figures the jam of Khurda 
is to bs deducted Z- e., from the jams uader hsad Moghulbzodi, because if he had 
included the juma of Khurda under head ‘“‘Killas,” the amount under that bead 
would have been much greater. 

The difference between the figures quoted from Mr- Toynbee’s History 
and Mr, Mills’ Minute fr 1805 and 1820 is comparatively slight, being Rs. 13,000 
in the former case and Rg. 1,000 in the latter. 

551- To take ar illustration of the somewhat rash mann3r in whidh 


.Lnhancements revenue in .revenue was enhanced at the bsginning of the 
Cuttack, 1804, up to date. century in the course of the early British 
.settlements the following figures for Cuttack District are interesting :— 
Rs. 
Demand for 1804-05 ର 4,43 ,000 

1805-06 ଶା 6,382,000 

1508-09 6,42,000 

1809=10 ହି 7,121,000 

1812=183 ର 7,10,000 decreage 

1818-14 ହେ 7,25 ,000 

1815-16 ହା 7,158,000 decreage. 

ନ ଶା 7,16,000 ditto 

1519-92 

1891-92 . 727,000 

1822-23 ରହା ହି 7,30,000 ditto. 

1837-97 7,056,000 ditto, 


N. B.—In these figures Pargana Gagra Damarpur is included. 


The demand for the settlement which has just expired wes actually Jess 
{han that of 1809-10. 

.552., In the chapter on Early Revenue Settlemants (Chapter X ) some 
account of the fluctuations in revenue has bsen 
given, together with an account of the procedure 
adopted under Regulation VII of 1822 in the settlement which has now 
expired. It is only necessary to say here that in the settlement from 1817 to 
18:20 the revenue was reduced by nearly balf 2 lakh, and from 1821 to 1823 the 
revenue also reduced. This settlement was extended for 5 years with & 
:small increase, after which there was & small further increase. It was nob till 
18831 that systematic proceedings for ‘resettlemsnt Commenced, ani though the 


‘Settlement under Regulation VII of 1822, 
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settlement which has just expired came into force nominally from 1837, all the. 
mahals were nct settled till 1843 and the accounts were closed on 30th April 1845. 
553. I propose now to make a further comparison Of revenues. Takino: 
the figures already quoted for 1804-05 and 1820. 
and taking the figures for the settlement concluded 
in 1845 as given by Mr. Commissioner Gouldsbury, we bave the fcllowing: 
results :=— 


Comparison of Revenues of the century. 


Temporarily settled area. Revenue Revenue Revenue Revenue Revenue 
demand of demand of demand of demand settled in 
1805 1820 1845 up to 1897 1897-98-99. 
according to 
Colleotors. 
Rs- Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 
Cuttack 7,19,300 ୪୩,18,800 10,98,4¢0 
Puri (excluding n 
[=] ( 0 409 000 - 
Kharda) >10,89,000 13,49,009 ଏ . 80 000  2,92.800 8,76,700 
Balasore J 3.85,200 8,178,000 627,800 


i ib es ———— en ee ie 2 ee ED a ere rs ms ei ie 


Total କା 10,89,000 18,40,000 14,384,500 13,84,100 21 02,900 

The somewhat large discrepancies between the Puri figures in columns 4 
and 5 are explained by the fact that the three-large estates of Serai, Chaubiskud 
and Rahang were recusant at the last settlement. Thus the figure ip column 4 
for Puri includes the whole mufassal jama of these estates except the malikana: 
allowance of 9 per cent-, whereas in column 5 only the Government revenue at 60 
per cent. of the mufassal jama is included. In Cuttack there is a slight decrease 
in column 5 on account of acquisition of lands for irrigation purposes and 
consequent rebate of revenue. In Balasore I attribute the decrease in column 5 
0 changes of boundaries of ths District. 

The above figures refer to the temporarily-settled area in Orissa, excluding 
Khurda, the sudar jama of which has been raised by the same agency (the 
Settlement Officer of Orissa and his Assistants) from Rs. 2,51,000 the demand of 
1896, to Rs. 3,06,0¢C0. In addition to the above, Government receives the: 
following revenues :=— 


Rs. 
Tributary States .... ୨ 33,300 
Cuttack-Permanently-settled estates 79,700 
Puri Permanently-sett]ed estates 3,390 
Balasore Permanently-settled estates 34,800 
1,51,100 
Add-Khurda ହି i oe 3,06,000 
The temporarily-settled area of this report, viz. 
6,346 estates and the killajats + I 21,02,900 
Total .... 28,60,000 


554. Before discussing the results of settlement of revenue I give a- 
TO summary explanation, which may be regarded as - 
General results: applicable to all the figures. It has been already 
given in paragraphs 512 and 6545, but is repeated in order to save reference. 
Cuttack was not only bighly assessed at the last settlement, but the area fit for 
extension of cultivation was (comparatively) less than in BalasOre.- Again, Puri 
was not only highly assessed, but had & much smaller area fit for extension of 
cultivation than Cuttack, and in addition to this the best lands were already 
occupied by highly assessed privileged tenants, 1.e., thani raiyats and bazyaftidars 
(see my No- 2776 of 31st December 1897, Appendix A, No. 18). The thani 
raiyatbs are still paying very high rents as compared with the pahi. Moreover, 
bazyfati lands in Puri were more bighly assessed than in other parts of the 
Province, and the increase on tbat head is comparatively small. As for revenue, 
in Puri at the ]ast settlement 70 per cent. of the assets was taken as revenue far 


# Soe also paragraph 692. 
+ An account of killas Ragri, Chausatpsra, Balarampur, Ambo, and M: ¦ is gi i hs 
610, See also paragraph 269. : Pur; ’ angalpur is given in paragrap. 
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more frequently than in the other two districts ; in fact,in the other two disricts 
65 per Cent. was usual, 60 per cent. was Only found as an exception, and 70 per 

cent. was very rare. Jt may be added that in & few estates created out of resumed. 
(bazyafti) tenures having an area of more than 75 acres only 50 per cent. of the 

assets Was taken as revenue. Lastly. in Balasore the incidence of rents was low 

at the last settlement, and the area for extension of cultivation comparatively 

unlimited- Moreover, in 1831 2 storm-wave had devastated large cultivated 

areas and Estates on the sea-face, £0 that even by the time of the last settlement the 
lands had not recovered During the last 60 years there has been comparative 

immunity from such calamities, and the lands have speedily come under cultivation. 
‘Ile general result of the present proceedings is that revenue for 6,351 estates has 

been raised from Rs. 13,84,000 to Rs. 21,03,000. 


To turn to general figures for revenue— 


The high percentage taken for revenue at the last settlement has been 
set forth above. Inthe present settlement, thanks £0 the liberality of Government, 
only 50 per cent. to 55 per cent- of the assets has generally been taken as revenue. 
We may therefore the purposes of comparison say that whereas at the last 
settlement Government took 64 per cent., Only 54 per cent. has now been taken. 

This fact of course makes & very great difference in the increase of revenue. 
In the figures for revenue the large Government estates obscure the percentages, 
because in a Government estate the figures read that no allowances are given to 
proprietors, the percentage retained for revenue being 10Q per cent- Eliminating 
Government estates, the percentage taken as revenue works out to 54 per cent. 

Totals for revenue, excluding khas mahals, are as follows :— 


Effect on Zamindari‘s ” 
income, DIFFERENCE. 


At last settlement. | At present settlement. Increase 
DISTRICT. a 
Percen- Amount. Percen-| Amount. :Percen-j Augiount. Former | Income after iPercen-| Amount. 
tage i tage. tage. income. | settlement. | tage. 
| 
| 
ert TS YT MMe me 
1 2 | 3 4 | 5 6 7 8 | 9 5 । 4 
Ee: Dr ee 
Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rg. 
Puri 66 ' 2,$59,100 58 3,71,800 28 „ 82,700 2,758,600 | ୫2,65,‰00 —5 —18,400 
Cuttack .... 64 7,13,300 53 10,98 400 54 3,385,100 11,21,300 9,438,200 —15 | —1,78,100 
Balasore .... 65 3,52,000 53 5,92,400 68 2,40,400 5,983,300 5,14,700 —14 — 83,800 
PE Ne Oe. a 
Total, PF 6 A ର 5p 
64 13,544,400 54 20,62,600 | 52 7,038,200 { 19,98,200 | 17,28,100 : 1+ {| —2,70,100 
(oxcludin; (excluding | 
Khas Mabels) Rhas oo : 


555. The general percentage now TC the above 

Ho aBsets statement works out by actual calculation to 54. 
a In Part IV. Chapter XX, I have set forth the 
general rules and the special considerations which led me to propose the different 
revenues for different estates. As applied generally to each district it may bs 
said that Government, having expended large sums on irrigation and protection. 
in the Cuttack District, I was ixduc:d, where possible, 0 propose 55 per cent. 
rather that 50 per cent. on that account. On the other hand, in certain Parganas 
of Puri, e. g., Kotrahang, where 70 per cent. had been taken as revenue, it was 
impossible to make proposals at less than 60 per cent. without reducing the 
Government revenue or in certain cases unnecessarily raising the proprietor’s. 
income. The figure 58 per cent. for Puri is of course enormously increased by 
the estates of Kotdes and Delang (Lembas), the revenue of which make up more 
than two-fifths of the revenue of the District. In these estates 60 per cent. was 
proposed as revenue, and the assessments have been confirmed by the Board. 
Both estates have been grossly mismanaged for several years and yielded a very’ 
small increase of revenue. That the general percentage of 98 per cent. is not 
severe to the proprietors may be gauged by the fact that their loss of income is. 
only 5 per cent. while Government has only reaped a benefit by increase of 


revenue amounting to 28 per cent. 
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In Balasore the increase of revenue has been £0 large that generally 
more lenient proposals have been made. * 


556. The incidence of land revenue per assessed acre works out to Re- 1-35 
in Cuttack, Re- 0-90 in Balasore and Re. 1.09 
in Puri- The discussion of ronts und revenues 
according to blocks will explain the variations in lodal areas, and may be referred to. 
If a summary criticism ware of any value it might be said that though the District 
contains the best Jends as well as lands accessible t5 irrigation, the incidence 
in Cuttack was fully high enough for the present, that the large area for exten sion 
of cultivation Lvs not yet permitted the Balasore incidenc3 to rise as high as it 
will in the future, while in Puri the mismanagemsnt of z&mindars in certain areas 
has checked the growth of the incidence of rents as wall as revenue. In the 
special report of every estate, as well as in the covering or block rsports, the 
sufficiency of the revenue proposed for each estate is set forth with details, and 
there is no space here for particulars - 
657. We find that zamindars throughout the Province are called upon to 
Effect of the new revenue pay an increase of revenue amounting t0 
assessment on zamindars. Rs. 7,21,000 + ani that they will collect by 
increase of rents Rs. 4,589,000, Thus the loss of income on paper is Rs. 2,63,000, 
or 13 per cent., the income before settlement amounting t0 Rs. 20,27, 000’ and 
after settlement to Rs. 17,64,000 ‡ as against Only Rs. 7,55,000 at the last 
settlement. 
The following statement shows the true effect of the pressnt assessment 
‘on the income of the zamindars :— 


Incidence of lend revenue. 


ASSETS. 
Last Settlement. Existing. Settled. 
Rs. Rs. Rs. 
Tanks bahal 18,700 13 500 18,50 
Kharida jamabandi 43,500 41,400 65,800 
Other tenure=holders 200 2,800 5,200 
Kamil bazyafte 68,800 40,300 61,500 
Neisfi bazyaftr 94£,600 91 ,?00 2,358,500 
Thant raiyats 7 ,65, 300 1,98 '400 2,11,400 
Thani-pahi raiyats i 5 10; 900 5,839,900 
Pant seitled and OCccli= 
pancy rajyats §,95,700 19,583,500 21;07,500 
Lahti non-O0ccupancy 
Taiyats ର 33,200 45,100 
Chandina non-Occupancy 
raiyats 78,000 41,000 41,700 
Chaukidari jagir resumed... କା 43,000 
‘Other କେ ଥା 16,700 
Tenancies now fully 
assessed tO rent. 600 4,700 12,800 
Tenancijeg valued for 
revenue 200 29,700 46,200 
Ntjjot and nijchas 1,47,300 3,84,500 3,84;500 
Culturable waste 5,200 ନ 100 
Tanke tenures now 
included in bazyafts 1,400 ee 
Satrat 23,400 34,000 34,000 
Total ଆ 21,38,200 34,09 ,€00 88,67,700 
Deduct tenancies valued 
for revenue and resumed 
‘Chaukidari jagir 200 29,700 89,00 
21, 38 ,000 38,79,900 37,78,500 
Add 15 per cent. of 
resumed Chaukidart 
Jagir. ଭି a oe 6,400 
ହକି କି 21,838,000 833,79,900 37,84,900 


We may therefore say that the increase of assets of which the zZimindars 
will be able to partake amounts to Rs. 4,05,000 and the increase of revenue which 
* See also paragrapu 559. 
+ Including the increased demand from Khas Mahals, 
‡ Excluding Khas Mahal figures, Rs. 19,98,000 and Ra. 17,28,000 respeotively, 
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“they will have to pay amounts to Rs. 6,85,000, exclusive of the Chaukidari Fund, 
the actual loss of income being Rs. 2,80,000 as against the paper loss of 
Rs. 2,638,000. 

‘The following comparative table (in lakhs of rupees) will show the effect 
on ths incomes of the zamindars :-— 


Assets. Revenuo. Income of zamindoars. 
Last settlement କି 21.38 18.82. 7.54 
Existing | ର 3.049 13.82 20,25 
Existing after settlement. 34.09 18.74 15.85 
Now added 4.58 2.29 2.29 
Total settled 5 38.67 21.08 17.64 


From the above ssts of figures it will appear that income of the 
proprietors on paper is reduced (in lakhs of rupees) from 2.1.27 to 17.64 or by 
2,63; but the actual reduction is greater, i. e., they will have to pay 7.21 more 
and will receive 4.41 more and will suffer a loss of 2,89, being rather less than 


14 per cent. 

558. Some account must also be given to show the effect of the assessment 
Effect of the new revenue assessment on the to revenue on the incomes of the proprietary 
proprietary tenure-holders. etenuholrders.#: The rules which have been 


followed are referred to in Chapter XX of Part V and are detailed in Part IY of 
Appendix C to this report. 

The result of re-settlement has been to raise the amounts payable by 
proprietary tenure-holders from Rs. 8, 27, 700 to Rs 4, 72, 100 by increments 
extending Over several years. 

Their allowances amounted at the last settlement to Rs. 77, 600 or 19 psr 
cent., of the mufassal jama; by 1896 their incomes (nominal ) had risen to 
Rs 2 47, 700 and by the resettlement are eventually reduced to Rs. 1,78, 800 or 
27 $ per cent of the gross assets- The nominal ultimate loss to the tenure-holders 
is therefore 27.8 per cent., of their incomes before settlement. | 

The general principle followed has been to give the benefit of any 
increased allowances to the tenure-holder and not to reduce his income by mors 
than 20 per cent. for the first two years, nor ultimately (i. €., after the rasadi 
period) to reduce his original income by more than 36 per cent. An illustration 
may be given as follows :— 


Assets n 
at last [DISTRIBUTION OF ASSETS DISTRIBUTION OF ASSETS DISTRIBUTION OF ASSETS FOR 
i SETTLEMENT. FOR 1305 AND 1306, 1307 (1900) TILL EXPIRY 
ne AT LAST 2 1898 t AND 1899. OF SELTLEMENT. 
Assets | Assets 
at {as now| 

NC Present settled. . 

To tenure! To To settled, To Tenure jTo proprie- To Govern-, To tenure | To proprietor.\To Governmens. 

holder | proprie- | Govern- - holder |tor 20 Per.’ ment holder. 

20 per- | tor 20 { ment 60 25 per cent.| cent, 55 per cent. 

cent. | percent. per cent. 
TIE OE PE — 


| - 
1 I 2 3 4 5 | 6 7 8 | ୨ 10 11 | 12 
| | 
100 20 20 60 200 | 250 | ଓ2 ୫8 | 50 ¦ 137 8 62 8 50 137 $ 
+33 $ | — 9 {| —2± ୫ +14 8 i —10 8 
୨୫ ଓ ! 41 | 113 0 77 0 46 127 “` ୨ 
4 1 60 4 0 
Chaukidari Fund 5 | 1 ଓ | 0 

| ୨7 ୦ 41° | 117 ୧ 78 0 16 131 0 


¥ 1898 is the year in which the revenue of 13065 is paid. | 
The existing income of the tenure-holder is 200—80=120; this income 
reduced by 20 per cent. amounts to Rs. 96. Now 25 per cent. of the new assets, 
Rs. 250, only amounts to Rs. 62-8; to Rs. 83-8 is therefore to be added to make 
up Rs. 96. It is deducted from the shares of the proprietor and the Government 

in the proportion of 20 to 55. After the first wo years ths tennre-holder’s income 


++ See also Paragraph 308. 
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may be reduced if necessary till it is 36 per cent. of his original income. In the 
above ijllust ation a further reduction of Rs. 19 may therefore be made Rs. 96-19 = 77. 
If from this Rs. 62-8 be deducted, the concession to be given for the remainder of 
the term of settlement amounts to Rs. 14-8, payable by the proprietor and 
Government in the proportions of 20 to 55 per cent. or in round figures Rs. 4 and 
Rs. 10-8, In a2 few cases it has not been necessary to sacrifice Government 
revenue by carrying out this rule, e. g., in cases where the zamindars own 
the largest share of, or the whole of, the tenure, or where there has been fraud or: 
the tenure-holder is known to be very wealthy. In fact this rule has been followed 
in Cases where there has been an enormous increase of assets and where by taking 
the percentage allowed to the tenure-holder at the last. settlement, or even 
5 per cent. More, the loss of income would be ruinous. It may ke said that 
generally the tenure-holder has been allowed 0 retain from 5 to 20 per cent., more 
allowances than he received at the last settlement; exceptions have, however been. 
made in cases where fraud and collusive record of low rents have been discovered. 


A list of the proprietary tenure-holders who haves been assessed £0 révenue:- 
has been given in the Appendices GA to HC. 


The Government orders No. 2867 L.R. of 5th. August 1897, Board’s 
No. 634A. of 28th. July 1897, Director of Land Records’ No. 250 T,-S. of 15th.. 
July 1897, and No. 140 T.-S, of 138th July 1897 and my No. 13836 of 18th June- 
1697. may be perused in connection with the assessment to revenue of the 
proprietary tenure-holders or ‘“‘sub-proprietors”. Two points should be borne in. 
mind; firstly. that only the muqaddams, padhans, kharidadars of the first class, 
and Shikmi zamindars get malikana on recusancy, and a right of re-entry belongs 
only to the padhan, and probably to the shikmi zamindar and pursethi kharidadars 
secondly, that apy allowances given at this settlement in excess of the allowances 
given at the last settlement are merely temporary concessions: At a future 
settlement the sub-proprietors are only entitled to such percentage of allowances 
as they retained at the settlement of 1837-45. These allowances are as follows:—* 


All the proprietary allowances in 50me cases and all: 


Shilemi zamindars except 5 or 10 per cent. in others. 


20 per cent. 
Mugquaddam 25 per centb., rarely, 
Pudhans 20 per cent. 


15 per cent. 
20 per cent., rarely. 
Pursetht Khartidadars Usually 30 per cent. 
559- I have already mentionea in Chapter XX the fact that permission 
Financial effects of the rasadi was given to make proposals for rasadi increase of: 
proposals for revenue, revenue. In that chapter some account of the 
nature of these proposals and the principles of their application bas been given. 


The rasadi term ranges from one year in the case of some estatés to- 
10 years in the case of a few. I have arranged that from 1315 (1908) the full 
revenue is to be collected in all threes districts. The financial results of these: 
rasadi proposals are as follows ; (the value of the revenue demand fOr 11 years 
of each District has been calculated as well as the value of the rasadi terms. 
for this period) :=- 


Jaurast sarbarahkars 


Cuttack Palasore Puri Total. 
Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 
(¢) Totals of the revenue demands 

from 1305 to 1815 (1898-1908) 

excluding killajate } and 

khasmahals. 1,15,42,000 60,92,000 40,04,000 2,16,08,000- 
/#) Total value of remission 

involved in the rasaid 

proposals for that period ... 4,16,000 3,10,000 54,000 7,80,000: 
(iti) Porcentage of remission to 

demand for that period ନ 3.6 5 1-3 3.5 


From the above figures it will be seen that for the first 11 years of the 
rettle ment the rasadi remissions amount to 33 per cent., of the demand. in 18305 
(1898), the first year of the settlement, rasadi proposals were made amounting t0- 


x See Paragraph 308. 
† See Chapter XXIV. Paragraph 612, 
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5 per cent , of the demand for that year in Puri, 11 per cent., in Balasore and. 
more than 10 per cent., in Cuttack. 

| By the time we get on to 1310 (1903), the value of the rasadi remission 
will have fallen to 16,400 in Cuttack, 16,300 in Balasore, and 3,200 in Puri. At 
the end of 1314 (1907) they will all expire, and the full demand is £0 be realised 
in 1815 (1908). 

_ The following statement, showing year by year the effect on the 
proprietors’ and sub-prOoprietors’ incomes during the rasadi periods, is interesting 
(khas mahals and killajats are excluded). 

The figures show percentage of variation on the income after re-settle- 
ment, but it is to be remembered that all the new revenue was not introduced in 
1305 (1898), hence tbe fact that proprietor’s incomes are shown as increased in 
that year. The fgures for 1307 (1900) show the results on completion of 
settlement :-— 


C 1305 | 1306 1507 1308 1309 1310 1311 1312 {1313 {31a i315 & 
car. Po | 
1898 ।୫୨୦ 1900 1901 1902 1003 1904 1905 | 1906 | 1907 | 1905 
1 2 3 4 | 5 6 7 s 9 10 1 12 
Cuttack +31 77 —9°5 — 107 —111 —i+ro | —1t0 +1 | —i4fil 141 | 154 
Balascre | +133 —4ଂ3 —5'3 — G4 — 7 0 —10*7 —10'8 —10°9 | —10'9 | -10°9 —13' 4 
Puri + 12 5 1'2 — 24 — 3'0 — 32 - $7 | ¬ +7 — 47 | £7 | c 47 | - 48 
Total. +75 | 56 | — 73 —8'3 —s7 | —r6 —11's —11's | -11'8 PN -13*3 


# The years refer to the Amli era, for an explanation of which see Appendix OA, 1305 Amli 
corresponds to September 1897 to September, 1898. but as the revenue is payable in 1898, it is 
better to reckon 1305 as corresponding to 1898. 


In Puri the figure for 1305 (1898) is easily explained by the fact that 
most of the estates contain proprietary tenures, and from the illustration given 
in paragraph 558 it will be at once seen that under any system of assessment in 
such estates, the zamindars’ income must largely increase at the time of 
re-gsettlement. 

As regards Balasore, it is to be remembered that the ultimate increase of 
revenue is 66 per cent., and that in some cases the increase of revenue has 
exceeded 150 per cent. For this reason very close attention to the question of 
the income of proprietors had to be given, and in some cases very liberal 
initial allowances. 

As regards the proprietary tenure-holders, it will be seen from the 
description given in paragraph 558 that the utmost care has been taken t0 prevent. 
the initial reduction of income by more than 20 per cent., and the ultimate loss 
by more than £6 per cent. The results on the proprietary tbenure-holders incomes 
for the first five years are as follows :— 


Variations in tenure-holders’ income in all estates, including Khas Mahals, 


n PROPOSED INCOME. 


Name | 1305 (1895S) 1306 (1899) 1307 (1900) 1305 (1901) | 1309 (1902) 1310 (1903) 
of Present ——————— (cc | | Cee SE NG MAN NE 
Dlstrict.| income. Income {| Perce- { Income | Perce- | Income | Perce- | Income.| Perce- Income. | Perce- ‘Income: Perce-- 
ntage ntoage of ntage of ntage of ntage of i pntare 
- or + change change change change i of 
—- or + - or4- — or + | -- or + ‘change- 
i += OF + 
i 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 | 8 9 10 11 | 12 13 14 
: } LO 
EO: NP re: OP NEP Dr aD esr = 
| " Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs, Re. Rs. Rs. Bg. 
Cuttack | 1,021,700 1,17,300| +15°4 | 89,100 -12'3 | 87,300 | —14'9 | £0,509 | 209 | 79,100 | 222 ¦ 70,600 | 24 7 


Rs: Rs. Rs. Rs. | Rs 
—20'2 70,900 { —୭6*4 | 68, 600 | —285'$ | 68,6000 | 28 ଓ8,600 | 288 
1 


Puri. 96,300 | 86,400 ¦ —10'3 76,900 


Balasore! 49,700 | 0,100 | +096 | 40,700 —18:1 | 40,400 | 187 [| 36,000 | —27*4 | 33,500 | 32 ୫3,600 | +323 
ER, A Er. 


Total [2,47,700 [2,53,800 | +2୫ | 2,06,700 --16*5 {1,98,600 | --19'8 [ 1,85,100 | -25“3 | 1,81,500 | --267 1,78,809| --27'8 


Most of the new assesments did not take effect till 1306 (1899). 
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Jt is to be remembered also that thess proprietary tenure-holders almost 
invariably have large areas of nijchas, the valuation of which at village rates bears 
‘a very small proportion to the profits arising from the cuitivation of these areas. 
Jt may be also added that their relations have generally large areas in the village 
under raiyati tenures. I submit therefore that the proprietary tenure-holders should 
have no difficulty in meeting their engagements from the very commencement of 
this settlement. 

I may add in conclusion that the incomes now left to the proprietor at the 
end of the present operations (i.e , in 1305 or 1898) are 156 per cent., in Cuttack, 
111 per cent-, in Puri, and 250 per cent., in Balasore higher than they were at the 
conclusion of the settlement of 1837. In 1315 (1908), when the rasadi periods 
shall have expired, the proprietors’ incomes will still be 134 per cent. 79 per cent-, 
and 167 per cent., higher than in 1845, without taking into account any inorease 
by enhancement of rents of nonoccupancy raiyats or by assessment of new cultivation 
which may be added to their profits in the meanwhile. 


560. After perusal of the figures in the preceding paragraphs, it will not 
seem surprising that there is little to say On the 
subject of objections and recusancy. There was 
‘some hesitation at first on the part of proprietors to engage for revenue, but this 
was mainly due to two causes-(1) A mistrust of ths terms of the kabuliyat; (2) they 
thought that some of their fellow zamindars would not have to pay the new demand 
+i1ll 1306 (1899), whereas they had to pay it for 1305 (1598). 

The orders of the Secretary of State * to take as revenue 50 to 55 per 
cent. of the assets, and to fix 30 years as the term of settlement came as & most 
grateful surprise to the zamindars, and beyond the natural reluctance to make 
payments in excess of old revenue which had been in force for 60 years, only few 
genuine objections remained. 

I divide the objections to assessment of revenue into four heads— 

(1) Objections tc the form of kabuliyat. 
(ii) Objections by some zamindars to pay in 1305 (A.D. 1898), i e., 
before others. 
(iii) Other objections (chiefly by petition)- 
(/v) RecusanCcy. | 
561. (i) On this subject some explanation is necegsary. 


In Appendix 0, Survey and Settlement Manual, p. civ., & form of kabuliyat: 
. for temporarily settled areas is given. After 

Toe form ot Habu veh, various en this kabuliyat + has been 
sanctiohed by the Board and Government. The main points which came under 
discussion were—Abatements of revenue for calamities of the season; collections in 
accordance with the record of rights ; the construction, maintenance, and 
abandonment of embankments during the currency of the settlement; the preserva- 
tion of grazing grounds; rights ip minerals; provisions for returns to the patwari 
or to the Land Records’ Maintenance Department ; provision for the survey and 


preparation of a record of rights at Or near the time of expiry of the settlement 
{in preparation for tho next). 


At the last settlement, the zamindars executed a kabuliyat without any 
conditions. They merely engaged to pay so much revenue in 2 paper in which 
sometimes twO instalments were recorded. It was not therefore unnatural, on 
being asked to sign a formidable kabuliyat of 11 or 12 clauses containing duties, 
pains and penalties, that they showed some hesitation. I take no small blame t0 
myself for not having published abroad the form of kabuliyat, but the mistake was 
remedied, I sincerely believe, by the careful manner in which objections were 
subsequently listened to and decided by the higher authorities. 


Jn connection with the correspondence on the subject of tha form of 
kabuliyat, goard’s paragraph 4 of No. 330A of 26th July 1897 to Director of Land 
Records & Agriculture, Board’s No. 1057 A of 22nd September 1897, and Govern- 
ment order No, 3403 of 17th August 1897 { may be read. The important points 
are that the right of Government to Construct embankments was not reserved, 


eee OOo Ore 
¥ Despatch No. 20 of the 3rd February 1898 from the Secretary of State for India, Printed as 
Appendix A No.17. 


{ See Appendix A (21) 
£ See Appendix A (20-21). 


‘Objections to assessment of revenue. 
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‘but only its right fo maintain or abandon them. Government also reserved the 
right to all minerals except laterite and limestone, as well as ficilities for working 
.-and carrying away such minerals. This right was reserved in accordance with 
‘the orders of the Government of India, 

The Landholders’ Association of Orissa raised objections to any 
interference with the rights of landlords in mines. They based their objection 
on the fact that deeds of sale of estates in the Province convey ‘Pota’, ‘nota’, 
nidht’, ‘nikhat’, aod that minerals are included in ‘nikhat’. I have been unable 
to obtain a translation of this phrase but ‘pofa’ means ‘buried’ and ‘Midhi’ 
means treasure. 

They objected to the abandonment of embankments, and that too without 
‘provision for remission of revenue- The procedure under which the Collector was 
authorised to take the estate under khas management was also objected t0 as 
“unnecessary” in view of the existing provisions of law. 

The above objections were not put forward till March 1898. They 
‘were sent t0 me for submission to the bigher authorities, with a request that I 
would postpone execution of kabuliyats till orders were passed. It was 
impossible £0 make any postponement, as the latest day of payment was 28th April 
1898, but the Association was satisfied with my reply :— 

I am unable to postpone execution; but feel gure that Government will, under the 
‘terms of clause 9,if any terms Of Kabuliyat are altered or modified, allow zamindars to 
execute new Kabuliyats. 

In my No. 764 of 26th March 1898, I submitted the memorial to thea 
Director. He forwarded it to the Board with his No. 825 S., of 20th April 1898. 
The Board returned the m3amorial (No. 761A of 11th May 1838), and desired tbat 
the Government orders should be explained to the m3morialists- The Commi- 
ssioner, however, again addressed the Board (his No. 1790°S., of 26th July 1898) 
on the subject. In the meantime several msmorials from z4mindars had razch3d 
Government, and after some further correspondence the telegram of 22nd- 
October, followed by Government order of 26th Octobsr 1898, set the objections 
finally at rest. The telegram runs as follows :— 

The Lieutenant=Governor has considered the four memorials presented to him by 
-the Orissa Landholders’ Association and other bodies. He is unable to alter the 
XKabuliyat as issued for signature in any One of the items, but the mimorialists may be 
assured that there is nO intention On the part Of Government £0 depart from any Of the 
meas ires Of consideration Which have been usual On any OXcasiOn of agricultural injury. 

The Government orders (No. 873.-T, of 26th. October 1898) explained 
matters in detail to the zamindars and I have never heard of x single objection 
singe-e These orders conclude with an assurance 0 the z4mindars that ;— 


It is not the intention of Government to regulate its dealings with any 
harsh or arbitrary principles differing from those that have governed its policy 
in the past, or to refusé to them such reasonable treatment as law and equity 
may demand, or even the spacial considerations for which o0c63si0n may from tim3 
to time arise and which Government has always showne | 
562. The above objections were not of course directed against the 
{ii) Objections of some zamindars amount of the newly assessed jama, nor had the 
to pay before others, objection t0 paying for 1305-1998 when other 
zamindars only to pay for 1306 anything to do with the new Jama 6xcept in go 
far that it was an Objection t0 pay more than the old revenue for & particular 
year- When it is remembered that during the last settlement proceedings under 
Regulation VII of 1522 ran on from 1831 to 1645, and that the assessments came 
into force from 1837 on the dates on which they were confirm3d, it is not so 
surprising that in the present proceedings the revenues of all the estates, now 
.swollen in number to nearly 6,400, could not bs brought in at the sam6 time. 
Including Khurda, rents had first to be judicially settled for 17 lakhs of tenants; 
“then the assets of the estates had to be compiled, reports to be written, notices 
“40 be issued, objections to be put in &nd disposed of, and finally revenue proposals 
had to be made to the higher autbority. . 
In order to reduce the loss to Government as much as possible, my power 
“to take Kabuliyats under clause 9 of the conditions was invariably exercised, 
orders of higher authority being afterwards given effeot to. This procedure 
.gave some extra trouble and may still cause trouble to the Collectors, but it has 


.saved Government very serious financial loss. 
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I estimate that by not bringing in the reveoue of all the temporarily 
settled estates in the Province for 1305 (1890), the loss was as follows ;— 


Cuttack 1,283,000 
Puri ନ 32,000 
Balasore oo 1,09,000 
Total ର ଉନ 2,64,000 


The above sum is calculated from the totals of the differences between 
the old and new revenue for estates not assessed with revenue payable from 
the beginning of 1305 (having “latest day of payment” 28th April 1895) 

Nothing more need be said about the objection by zamindars to pay now 
revenue when others were still paying the old than that it is a perfectly natural. 
objection. We did not find out that it was impossible to get all the new revenue 
in at once in time to gelect for first assessment the zamindars who bad given ug 
trouble or who were suspected of collusion. In fact, progress in this work was 
purely geographical, and the arrangement was made entirely in the interests of 


economy and progress; so far then as zamindars were concerned, some were 
fortunate others were not. 


£63. Petitions of objection to the amount of assessment made by zamindars 
were generally of a very stereotyped nature. Ths: 
Re op petition would make the estate out to be specially 
liable to flood or drought, and sometimes to both. If there was a hut, in the 
estate, objection would be taken to its assessment; a paragraph or two would 
follow cn the impossibility of getting any further profits out of the estate because 
there was no more oulturable waste; then the Tenancy Act granting occupancy 
righbs to pahi raiyats would be held out as a grievance. ‘The petition would 
probably conclude by objection to the valuation of nijchas and a prayer for 
allowances at 60 per cent. 


The special reports for each estate and the block or covering report 
generally contained all the information necessary to answer the above Objections. 
Very special consideration had been paid to the questions of flood and drought by 
officers throughly well acquainted with the local conditions. Such disabilities 
were therefore always set forth in detail and due allowances were made. 


As regards hats, some of the earliest assessments were startling, but after: 
the orders of Government were received £0 fix only a ground rent on the site, these 
assessments were all reduced, The question of loss of future profits by the lack of 
Gulturable area could not well be taken into consideration, because the- 
assessment was based on present assets. As for the Tenancy Act, the zamindars 
appeared to shut tbeir eéyes £0 the rights of occupancy given by Act X of 1859. 
As regards nijchas, the zamindars 6xpected some favourable valuation because such 
lands were generally valued favourably at the last settlement. Government and 
the Board deliberately refused to countenance any undeér-valuation which would 
obscure the assets. Ultimately & fair letting value for the nijchas lands were: 
calculated, allowances being made for any specially poor lands. The desire of the 
zamindars to get lands recorded in their own names for the purposes of a low: 
valuation led them in many cases to oust and try £0 oust, raiyats, and I hope that 
the action of Government and. the Board in discountenancing under-valuations may 
serve to protect the raiyats at a future settlement 


| I have discussed the stereotyped objections; it is impossible to set forth. 
instances of genuine grievances. They referred, as a rule, to mistskes made by 
the Departmemt regarding areas and assets, and even to mistakes in the Collectorate 
registers. Ag a rule, these objections were made at the Jast minute, and even 
alterwards. In some cases of hardship. have been able to revise kabuliyats, but 


there are not a few cases which ought to have come up at the demarcation and’ 
survey stage six to ten years ago. 


564. There are at present only six recusant estates on the files though the 


ନ କଛଯନେଥ zamindars of about thirty estates have shown 2 


_ disinclination to engage. In all cases the 
assessments have been re-enquired into; in some ten cases Certain reductions of 


valuations have been made and other grievances . have been redressed, and the 
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Proprietors have engaged. In all the o;jh2r cies (except six Zamindars have come 
forward to engage as soon as they heard the chakla kanungo had come into the 
estate to make collections under khas management. 

There remain six estates; three in Cuttack, the total new sadar jamas of 
which amount to Rs. 23 ; two in Balasore, One with a revenue of Fs. 2,603 and 
the other of one ann&, and on6 in Puri, tbe large estate of Kotdes. The principal 
recusant estate in Balasore is Mahal Nankar, in Pargana Bhograi, with an existing 
revenue of only Rs 969, and the objection is not only to the new revenue, which 
js taken at Only 40 per cent-, but to any re-assessment at all the proprieters 
baving put forward & claim to permanent settlement, which is still undecided. 


As for Cuttack, the proprietors of tauzi No. 3977 have simply refused to 
appear, in spite of repeated notices. The revenue, though taken at only 509 per 
cent., has been more than trebled in this settlement, being raised from Rs. 5-5 to. 
Rs, 17- This estate has been formally reported as recusant, and malikana has 
been proposed at four annas and three pies yearly. 

Eistate No. 435 is liable to loss of crops by flood, but the lands were valued 
at only Rs. 2-5-6 per acre. The proprietor refused either to engage or to state for 
what sum he would engage.* An annual malikana of 11 annas 4 pies bas been 
recommended, the proposed new revenue being Rs. 4-6. In fauzi No. 2602, the 
proposed revenue is only Re. 1-14, and the proprietors have not appeared. 

All these estates are so petty that it has been proposed that the Collector 
shall manage them through his kamingos. 

1 have already allued to the recusant estate of Kotdes- The objection of 
fhe zamindars is nob so much 0 the new Jama as to each other. ‘They are new 
purchasers, the representatives of a Puri Math, a Mahajan family, and the 
Chaudhuri family of Binjharpur- They are all creditors of the old zamindars, and. 
their shares of the estate are not sufficient security for their claims. It is clear 
that they cannot all manage the property, and no On6 will give way. Jn the 
meantime it is advantageous for them to let Government take the management, 
as, though the malikana allowance is very small (only 5 per cent., of the old jama: 
or some Rs. 4,000) Government management and good records will enormously 
enhance the value of the estate. There are a very large number of proprietary 
tenures in the estate and the tenure-holders had been allowed to pay “^r not almost 
as they wished. Probably the summary methods of the certificate procedure will 
inculcate & more punctual habit of payment, and the estate (a very Compact One 
and favourably situated) will become by far the most valuable in the Province 
(Khurda excepted). | | | | | 

The rulos for dealing with recusant proprietors are printed with the rules 
for settlement of rents and revenues in the same Appendix. + These rules were 
confirmed by the Board in their No. 367 A, of lst September 18993 and have been 
carried out inthe six estates finally declared as recusant. The rules were also 
followed in the other estates “‘disincli’ed to engage,” but as s00n as the 
proprietors agreed and paid up all arrears, they executed kabuliyats and their 
papers were made over to them. | 
565. In this connection Mr. Macneill’s Memorandum on the Land 

Revenue Administration of the Lower Provinces, 

and Mr. Carey’s note in pe | may be 

¢ . We had considerable difficulty in ascertaining the date of expiry of 
ଲକ and the date on which the new revenues should be brought into 
force. This difficulty led us into making certain forecasts of increase of revenue 
which never were, or could have been, realised. Rents in Orissa are collected 
according to the local year ‡ and revenue 18 collected accordingly. Thus in the 
previous tettlement revenue was fixed till the end of 1304 (August 1897); the last. 
instalments of revenue for that year having as their latest date of payment the 

7. 

a I settlement, therefore, revenue is fixed till ‘the end of 1334 
(August 1927). The rents are fixed for fifteen or five years according to section 
113, Bengal Tenancy Act, except those of thani raiyats, bazyaftidars, holders of 
kharida Jjamabandi and of resumed jagirs, whose rents are fixed till the end of 


Kists. 


» The Proprietor of thls estate has executed the Kabyuliyat since tho above was written. 


+ Appendix C, | 
‡ Appendix O. A gives an account of the Amli and Wailiti eras. 
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1334 (August 1927). On the Sunia day of 1335 in September 1927, all rents are 
Jiable to be raised and new revenue may be demanded for 1335 and onward. The 
Sunia day will probably fall in September of 1927; on the day before this the 
present settlement may be said to expire and if the preseot arrangements Continue 
the new revenue of 1335 will be payable on and after 26th April 1928. It i 


important for our successors to note these dates, 59 as to avoid the errors into 
which we fell. 


On the subject of rent kists there is little to say. Inquiries into the 
pattas of the last settlement showed in some cases no kistS, in some cases four, 
and in some cases nine. These AisfS were, however, never observed. Rents are 
Collected for the most part with special care as the 25th April and Sth November 
(the latest days of payment of revenue) draw mear.- The Tenancy Act now 
provides for kKists of rent, and it was considered unnecessary tO make any further 
provision in the raiyats’ khatians or kabuliyats. # 


There has been a great deal of enquiry and correspondence on the subject, 
mot sO much of kiss of revenue, but of the latest dates of payment and the 
proportions of revenue payable at each date. Final orders have not yet been 
issued, but I understand that it is intended t0 make all estates with revenue 
of less than Rs. 10 pay the full demand on 28th. April, and to make all other 
estates pay a twelve annas of the demand on 25th. April and four annas of the 
demand on Sth November. 


I venture to submit my final opinion on the subject as follows : That ten 
annas on 28th. April and six annas on Sth December would, if Collectorate offices 
could stand the strain of two dates within three-and-a-half months of each other, 
be much better dates and proportions for raiyats generally, and would make 
collections more easy for the zamindars. By Sth December, the crop is either 
eut, or established, or lost, whereas by Sth November there is uncertainty and 
credit is often hard to get. 

There is one point to which attention :should be drawn. When orders 
are finally passed, fresh kubuliyats must be executed. Care should be taken to 
‘nsert the proper month in the column “month in which Ais falls due”, go as to 
keep in line with section 2, Act XI of 1659. For instalments payable on 28th 
April, ‘‘March” should be entered as ‘the month in which kist falls due”. Thus 
under section 2 the instalment becomes “an arrear of revenue” on lst April, and 
“latest day of payment” of that arrearis 28th April. 


For sums payable on 8th December, I would suggest August rather than 
‘October for the “month in which Aist falls due,” because August (I believe) 
always falls in the Uriya year for which the payments are due, and Oct ber falls in 
the next Uriya year. The instalment would then be an arrear of revenue on the lst 
September, and have its latest date of payment on Sth December. I. have purposely 
avoided a discussior of the nine ists or the seven Aists and the proportion payable 
by estates with revenue Of more than Rs. 10 and less than Rs. 90, and more than 
Rs. 50 and less than Rs. 100. The matter has been threshed out at very great 
length, and is now before Government, and an exposure of the many mistakes 


which we have made and the anomalies in the Collectors’ offices appears to be 
uncalled for. 


* Seo alzo paragraph 344. ee rr ee 
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Part VI. 
CHAPTER XXIII. 
REVENUE-FREE LANDS 


ands ¢ ଖା India it was the practice of the Hindu rulers £0 assign 
§ ଖର for their support, and to endow monasteries and charitable 
imgb1GutlOonS in pérpetuity, and Origsa with its large Brahman population and 


containing Ghe holy cities of Puri, Bhubanesw ର 0 
‘the rule. 3 ar, and Jajpur, was no exception £0 


hl Thes2 grants and endowments were wholly or partially exempted from 
the paymeni of revenue, and so strong was the religious feeling of ths country 
‘that neither Mohamedan bigotry nor Mahratta greed prevailed to set aside the 
gifts and make these lands Iiabje to contribute to the public treasury. 


567. Lands thus exempted from the payment of the public revenue and 
Lakhiraj land—its original. styled lakhiraj, meaning ‘without revenue’. On 
their acquisition of the Province in 1803 the 
British found & very large portion of the cultivated land held under various 
revenue-free grants, and as a preliminary to an enquiry into the validity of their 
titles, all claimants to hold land revenue-free were required to register their 
claims and deposit their sanads, or deeds of grant, in the central office at 
Cuttack. For five years this office was kept open, and in that time upwards of 
126,000 claims were registered. In 1815 the ‘registry was re-opened, this tim3 
with branch offices at Balagore and Puri, and anOther 30,000 sanads were filed. 
In 1537 began the work of enquiry under regulation XII of 18 5 and II of 1819, 
and in 1841 the final rules were issued, and are here reproduced :— 


RULE I.—Officers charged with prosecuting claims against Zakhiraj tenures shall 
Rules for confirmation of revenue tree NO; prefer Or maintain any suit for lands nor exceeding 
rants uy, che laste sovtlement. ten bighas. which have been held exempt from the 
payment of revenue or rent without interception since the lst December 1790. Provided 
that in 5he disiricts of Chittagong, Sylhet, and Cuttack this indulgence shall nos extend £0 
g ih lands except wWaere the produce is bonafide anpropriated as an CndOwment for temples 
or for Ober religio «8 Or charitable p irposes, and that in Cuitack ihe proof of rent-free 
0s3058ion Without interraption shall not be required in the cages 80 excepted beyond the 
J£;0 October 1803, the dae fixsd by Claig3 7, Soction 13, Regalacion XII, 1805. 

RULE I1.—In all cases where the Sadur Board of Revenue, to whom general 
reports shall be made in the forms which the Board may prescribe, of claims relinquished 
under the proceding rule, shall pass orders for the confirmation Of such relinquishbment, 
the orders shall be fina], and a certificate, in {he form £0 be deiermined by the Board, shall 
be granted to the bolder of the lands, confirmatory of this title, £0 Secure bim from all 
future claims on the part of {he resumption officers on account of the lands in question. 


RULE V.— Whenever any land has been held /akhiraj since the 12th August 1765, 
and, the question shall arise whether, having been go held, the tenure was Originally 
hereditary, if it be proved, or be ascertained in the corse of the investigation, that one 
or more successions took place before the said date, such s1iccession Or SuCceSSiONS shall 
be admitted by the Government Prosecutor or Agent as conclusive against the clam of 
Government £0 deal with the tenure ag & grant for lite liavle to resumption upon decease 
of the incumbent of 1765 and if there be not proof of an actual siccession by inheritance 
before the 12th August 1765, still; if from the circumstances of the cage there be strong 
ground of presumption in fovour of hereditary possession anterior to that date, the 
Government officers shall abandon the further prosecution of the claim by lapse, and 
_ghall not require proof to the specific conditions of the original grant in the mannér 
prescribed by a strict interpretation of the existing law. 

ULE VIL—Persons in possession of Jakhiraj lands in Cuttack, from the date of 
the acquisition of the province consecutively to the present date, shall be allowed £0 retain 
possession during their natural lives, and ,in the prosecution Of any claim to try the 
‘validity of the grant Or title by whick lands may have been so held, the demand On the 
part of Government shall be for and award of res im)tion, tO take effect upon the 
deccage of the incumbent. | | oe 

RULE VIIL—W benever. decree of resumption may be passed against & tiie dor 
who consecutively held the lands and” enjoyed the produce without qe ° revenue 
for thirty years from the date of decree, the case shall be reported } the a 
ନ {0 the Government, but the settlement of the lands under the decree shall not 
be delayed because of guch reference, 
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. RULE XIil.— Whenever settlement shall be made with the holder of any resumed 
lakhtiraj tenure for the dues of Government thereupon the jama domanded from the said 
holder shall ba at a rate not exceeding one-half of the gross rental of the land resumed 
and jf the late lakhirajdar have held the whole or any part of the land in nm cultivation, 
then for such land at the rate of one-half of the estimated rent value. This boon is to 
extend retrospectively to all resumed lands settled since the promulgation of Regulation 
IX, 1825 (the date on which the settlement principles of Regulation VII, 1822, for the 
Western Provinces were first introduced jnto Bengal), with the exception Of lakhiraj 
resumptions, which, after final settlement, have been transferred to new hands by public 
Or private gale, at prices corresponding, it is to be presumed, with the jama assessed upon 
them at the time of purchase. In cases, however, where the purchase has been made by 
Government, the estate will be restored to the proprietors at & jama not exceeding one-hajt 
Of the gross rental, subject to all obligation and encumbrances which may subsequently to 
the purchase have Supervened upon it. 

In his Minute of the 23rd January 1847, Mr. Commissioner Mills gives 
the following z&ccount of ths proceeding — 

In the early settlements the enquiry into the liability of rent-free lands to 
assessment bag bcen postponed to a future period; but it having been satisfactory 
demonstrated that the /akhiraj land indirectly contributed to the payment of the admitted 
high agsessment of the than lands, in as much ag the than: raiyats held Jakhira; lands at 
extremely low rates from ihe profits of which they paid their high khalisa rates, it was 
judiciously resolved that the detailed settlement should be simultaneously conducted, with. 
an enquiry into all such claims; experience further suggested the wisdom of uniting the 
duty of settlement and resumption in an estate in the same Officer. 

The rent-free claims were numerous beyond belief; it would, however, exceed the 
limits of a memorandum such as the present were an attempt made to detail the measures. 
adopted for the purpose of carrying on the operations in & manner least obnoxious to the 
feelings of the people, and securing a calm and deliberate enquiry into the rights and 
interests of the pariies concerned. It may be sufficient to say that the rent-free claims in 
the three districts numbered 2,77,925; that no stamp duties Or fees were charged; that 
khatirda ma’afi claims which were first considered as invalid alienatjions, were subsequently 
dealt with as Ordinary rent-free tenures, and retrospective effect was given to these orders; 
that devotter and Other tenures, the proceeds of which were found devoted to religious Or 
charitable purposes. were considered to be per se perpetual, and not liable to assessment 
beca'ge the grants themselves Contained no heritable provisions; that erroneous and 
illegal regsumptiongs were recijfied by the Collectors; that the rules of the 17th of April 
1840, in so far as they were applicable £0 Cuttack, were both prospectively and 
retrospectively carried out; that the settling officers were authorised to relinquish small 
portions of land not exceeding a few bighas in each village for the gram devtaks Or 
village idols; in short, I may canfidently state that jit bas been the carnest desire of the 
authorities £0 carry Out these unpalatable enquiries jn a Spirit of extreme moderation and 
forbearance, with an earnest desire to upbold the rights of all, and I believe all did their 
duty with a tender and even hand, and jn & manner satisfactory to all parties. 


568. As the result of these enquiries the right to hold the land free of 
revenue was recognised in the following 
instatances :— 

(1) Lands assigned revenue-free nnder grants from the Mahratta Raja 
of Berar, or from any zamindar Ialukdar or actual proprietor of 
land, as endowments of the temple of Jagannath, or of Mathas in 
the vicinity of the temple, or for similar purposes. 


(2) All grants for holding land exempt from payment of revenue, made: 
previous to October 1791, by whatever authority, and whether by 
a writing or without a writing, provided that the grantee 
actually and bonafide obtained posgession of thé ]and so granted, . 
and held it exempt from the payment of revenue previously to 
the date above-mentioned, and that the Jand was not subsequently 
rendered subject to the payment of revenue by proper officers or 
orders of Government. 


(3) All grants for holding land exempt from the payment of revenue 
made subsequently to October 1791 and prior to October, 18083, . 
by whatever authority, which has been confirmed or expressly 
admitted antecedently to the latter date, provided that by the 
authority of the existing Government the grantee actually and 
bona’ fide obtained possession of the land so granted, and held the 
same exempt from the payment of revenue previously to October 
1803, and that the ]and had not been afterwards rendered subject 

to the payment of revenue by the officers or orders of. 
Government. 


Nature of grants confirmed- 
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(4) Small quantities of land, not exceeding 10 bighas, held exempt 
from the payment of revenue under grant made prior to October 
18083, and bonafide appropriated as endowments for temples or for 
other religious or charitable purposes, or the proceeds of which 
were enjoyed by individuals, whether Mashomedan or Hindu, 
being priests or religious advisers of the great body of 
cultivators. 


(5) Royal (Badshahi) grants made previous to October 1503, provided 
that the grantee actually and bona fide obtained possession of the 
lands so granted previous to that date, and that fhe grant hac 
not been subsequently resumed by the proper officers or order: 
of Government. 

(6) All grants made or confirmed by ths British Government 
subsequently to October 1505,and grants helé under invalid 
titles which the Governor-General in Courcil thought fit not tc 
resume. 

(7) Small plots of ground for village idols. 


The lands so confirmed ere generally known as lakhiraj bahal or 
‘confirmed without revenue,’ or more shortly bahal as opposed to the resumed or 
bazyafti land. Land confirmed without revenue for the term of the ineumbent’s 
natural life under Rule V 11 of the rules quoted in the last paragraph are khown as 
hinihaiyati lakhiraj. 

£69. The revenue-free lands in the first instance are divided according a3 

they are the absolute property of individuals or 
ifieati : ds. ? . 
Clagsifieation of revenue-free lands assigned in trust for a charitable or religious purpose. 
Ot the first class are :— 

(1) Brahmottar, or lands originally assigned for the support of 
Brahmans. There are now about 87,000 acres recorded under 
this head, but many of the holdings have passed into the hands of 
Karans amd cultivators. 

(2) Khairat.—The name implies a benefice and was used of grants to 
mendicants and other poor Hindus, sometimes also of grants for 
chartiable purposes. The area now recorded is about 31,000 
acres. 

(3) Datta means a gift, and is used of grants to persons other than. 
Brahmans, especially for services. 

(4) Khusbas, literally “comfortable dwelling?’ was used of grante to 
Brahmans and Other better class Hindu cultivators for their 

" houses. | 

(5) Mohottaran, or “deliverance,” is a name given to small grants to. 
Hindus others than Brahmans : very common in Balasore. 

(6) Dabir Joi (vulg. Dabijjya) is the dower given by the father on the 
occasion of a daughter’s marriage. 


(7) Aima.—Royal grants to Mahomedans. 


(8) Madad Mash are grants to learned Mahomedans for their help or 
maintenance. +. | 

(9) Ma’afi kharida.—Land bought for a consideration from a zamindar: 
or talukdar free of assessment. 

Of all these it may be said that the land is the absolute property of the 
orantee. He can sell or give away the whole or any part of it and grant morbzages 
and perpetual leases. fle pays rent to no on6, and only renders to Government 
taxes and cesses according to the value of his property. 

Lands of the second class are :— 


(1) Debottar or “bestowed on the Gods”, by which ferm are known al} 
Jands assigned fora religious purpose. Of these they are 
recorded in the Settlement papers holdings with an area of about 
196.000 acres- I | 

(2) Sadabrati, or “Dious endowments”, is the generic name for all 
charitable endowments. They appear to b8 generally recorded 
as khairat or Debottar. 
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(3) Amrita Manohi lands ar2 really a subdivision of Debottar, b3ing 
generally charitable endowments for the support of the Puri 
temple. Under this head an area of 54,000 acres his bean 
recorded. 


(4) Pirottar ‘are lands assigned for ths support of shrinss of 
Makbomedan Pirs, or saints. Of these wa have recorded 11,600 
acres. 

(5) Qadam Rasul are also Mahomedan endowments of shrines at 
which the prophet is believed to have set his foot. 


These are all of the nature of trust; the land becoming the absolute 
ropsriy of temple, idol, monastery or Saint, while the management is vested in & 
trustee who is variously called the shebait or minister, imarfatdar (agent), Mahant 
(abbot of & monastery), Or in the case of a Mahomedan shrine ths martwali or 
daroga. 

£ Some of these grants were only religious Or charitable in name, the 
object of the assignment being to Crease an entail, as trust prop8rties are 
i mpartible and inalienable under both Hindu and Mahomedan law. 


In such cases the grantor usually made himself and his heirs-at-law the 
hereditary trustees (marfatdar) and the propsrty becams3 practically an entailed 
.estate. The large msjoritby of the endowms3nots were, however, in thair inception 
for charitable purposes, especially thoss of the monasteries that lie along the 
pilgrim route, and nearly all have attached to thsm both Sadabrati and debottar 
lands. Perhaps there was 24 time when the proceeds of these endowments were 
‘indeed devoted to the purposes for which they were intended, and when monk and 
abbot led self-denying and moral lives, but it is certain that, long before the 
British had any connection with Orissa, the monasteries hid acquired an 
unenviable notoriety for riotous living, and that only & small part of their incom3 
{ound its way into the pockets of the poor. 


570. The British Government endeavoured to remedy the abuses of the 


system by constituting the Board of Revenue 
PRA es DOs oto a Court of Chancery under Regulation 
XIX of 1810 for the supervision of the endowments in the Province. To each 
district one or more local agents, one being the Collector, were appointed to make 
recommendations and suggestions for the proper management of these institutions 
and to carry out the Board’s orders, while any individual who thought himself 


aggrieved had a right to bring & suit before the Civil Courts to have the order 
set-aside- 


These provisions had some salutary results, but were not so efficacious aS 
‘they might have been. 


Owing to the objections Of certain religious bodies this regulation was 
subsequently repealed by Act XX of 1863, which freed both religious and 
charitable endowments from Government supervision, substituting for certain 
classes only the control af a Committee of management. These Committees have 
no doubt done their best, but they have been hampered by the want of any 
accurate definition of their powers and they have only been appointed fora few 
large endowment, such as the Bhubaneswar Temple and the Qadam Rasul. The 
committee of native gentlemen: who in 1569 reported on the admsnistration of 
‘charitable endowments in Orissa advised the appointment of a central committee 
‘with stronger powers £0 supervise all local committees and endowments throughout 
each district : cut their suggestions were not accepted, the abuses have been 
allowed to go on, and at the present day, we have found many instances in which 
lands have been illegally alienated in whole or part, or the proceeds misapplied. The 
deeds of sale (S@amarpanpatra) by which such lands are alienated do not indeed 
profess to transfer the land itself, but only the trusteeship, and recite the fact that 
the assigner being unable to psrform properly the service of the idol has alienated 
the land for the benefit of his trust, or for the discharge of a deb incurred on 
account of it, and not infrequently the purchaser binds himself to perform part or 
the whole of the service, or worship (sheba). The practical effect is, however, to 
permanently divert the land from the purpose for which it was assigned, &nd in 
some few Gases debottar lands have actually passed into the hands of Mahomedans-. 


%* See Report of 25th March 1869 on Orissa Endowment. 
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It is not, howaver, always the case hut sales are thus qualified and, Mr. Kingsford 
instances in his report the cas3 of villyge Barak in pirgana Bayang, which for the 
debts of the shebait was sold under a Civil Court decree without any mention of 
the sheba, the purchaser b3ing a nephew of the Governm3nt Pleader of 
Cuttack 

Debottar lands are also mortgaged#, nominally of course in the idols 
interest, and the shebait Bhabanananda Dev Gowsami Of Balasore is said to have 
thus parted with most of the lands of his endowment. 

A more effective and commoner means for alienating trust lands than 
either sale or mortgage is £0 grant a permanent lease istimarari patta taking & large 
premium and reserving but a very smal! rent, sometimes only a small contribution 
{0 the expenses of the shrine. These abuses are of course most common in small 
grants, where there iS no Committee of management: The only check on them is 
the power of the zamindar, for the permission given by Act XX of 1863 t0 any 
member of the public to sue the misappropriator of funds remains & dead letter. 

‘We commonly tind that besides the marfatdar of the grant, there is also a 
superintendent +, generally the zamindar, who does not himself interfere in the: 
management except to insist On he proper performance of the conditions; and even 
where this is not the case, zamindars Consider themselves to have a right t0 
dispossess & shebait who does not do his duty and to appoint another in his place. 


Mr. Nathan gives an instance where a village mugaddam turned out & 
shebait and appointed a Letter man to shrine in his village, and I consider that 
sO m6 statutory recognition of this right would have a salutary effect. A pregedent 
is nob wanting, for in Khurda the resumption proceedings secure the right {0 
Government as zamindar, 

That there would be no native objection t0 Government supervision on 
religious grounds is made clear, not only by the report of the Committee quoted 
above, but by the fact that one of the present guardians of the Puri temple 

endowment is & Christian, and that the practical administration of the temple is 
in the hands of an English mangger. 

571, In the case of trusts created only so as to form an entail, the 
succession follows usually the ordinary Hindu law 
of inheritance, and the trustees continue ever to 
increase in number. Shebaits and mohants are, in name at least, celibrates, and 
are succeeded by one of their disciples Chel/a, either nominated by them Or selected 
by the heads of the neighbouring endowments ;in som3 monasteries there is 24 
custom that the head monk Or adhikari succeeds. 


572. The most important of the revenue free properties are the jagir 
i a proparation of & record-of-rignts  @hals of Malud and the revenue-free estates 
in sevhnlicc Fron. lance of Patia, and tha lands of the great temple of 
.Jagannath. These latter include the ekhrajats, & portion of the Khurda estate 
105 square miles in extent made Over so the Temple in lieu of the support 
formerly given by the Government, and the Satais hazari or lands forming the 
immediate endowment of the Temple with a nominal rent roll of Rs- 27,000, With 
the exception of the Ekhrajat estatos and of the jagir mahals of Malud in the 
Puri District and of Patia in Cuttack, all the revenue free estates were held to be 
covered by the general notifications for the survey and seettlement of the Province, 
and & draft record-of-rights was prepared in them under the rule laid down by 
Sir Charles Elliot for survey of permanently settled lands mixed up with 
“temporarily settled estate. tf | 
573. Owing, however, to the more pressing necessity of completing the 


Inheritance to Trust properties. 


Proposals for exolusion work in the temporarily-settled lands the attesta- 
Sa Po tion of wholly revenue-free villages was left to the 


Jest, and in 1898, Mr. H.Mc Pherson, Assistant Settlement Officer in charge of the 
Puri District, submitted proposals for stopping-all further proceedings in respeot 
of the revenue-free lands in 167 villages containing in all 125,000 plots. This 
proposal was, however, rejected by Government, § and the re-attestation and 
completion of the records was taken up by Babu Sudarsan Das, Sub-Deputy 
Collector, in the season Of 1898-99 and finished by May 1599. 


* Bhagbandbak or Phalbandhak mortgage is the common form. 
+} Karjyadhyakya or Parichha. 

‡ See Inspection note of 19th October 1891. 

§ Government Order No, 474 T.—R. dated 30th June 1898. 
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874, Notification No. 4454 Li. R-, éated 20th. December 1892, prescribing 


LExolusion . from . - ର 

Settlement of revenue-freo SUEVey and preparation of a record-of-rights in the 
villages in Cuttack, several Parganas of Cuttack was by a subsequent 
notification, dated the 13th September 1594, cancelled, except for such villages 


aS Contained temporarily-settled lands or lands irrigated by canul water, 


| Accordingly, ab the time of attestation and settlement of rents, severa! 
wholly revenue free Villages were omitted, and in 1598 a proposal was made tc 
exciude from survey and settlemens revenue-free villages in certain other Parganas. 

It was then pointed out that it was not the intention of Government fo 
exclude from settlement isolated revenue-free villagos, and they have since beer: 
attested, except killa Patia, in which be settlement proceedings were stoppec 
under Government Order No. 1468 cf Sth April 1599. 

575. With the exception Of the Rinihaiypati lakhiraj mentioned i= 
paragraph 56S, all lands Con. rmed as revenue-fres 
at the last setilemens were protected in perpetuity 
from assessment, and there was no means by which any more revenue=free Jan * 
than what then existed coulda be created. ‘The duties of the Settlement Department 
were accordingly limited to the identitication of the lands now claimed as lakhira; 
within one or other of the conirmed grants recorded in the papers of the ]a-i 
settlement, and to recording the amOuns of land, if any, held without title. 


For this purpose & comparison of the past and presenk areas of all revenue 
free lands was made in a form containing the fallowing details :— 


A. Emtries in the last settlement papers— 
(1) Nature of grant. 
(2) Name of lakhirajdar and number of grant. 
(3) Areu confirmed. 
B. According to the Collector’s General Register of revenue-free lands— 
(1) Number in the Register (for this in Cuttack the number in tbs 
special register wag commonly substituted). 
(2) Name of estate. 
(3) Name of lakhirajdar. 
(4) Area, 
C. As entered in the présent settlement papers. 
(1) Name of claimant. 
(2) Right how obtained. 
(3) Khasra numbers and their totals. 
(4) Particulars of disputes if any. 
(5) Area. 
{6) Increase. 
(7) Decrease. 
(8) Explanation of increase or decrease. 

When a claim to hold land revenue-free was made and no relationship of” 
landlord and tenant was found to exist between the zamindar and the claimant in 
respect of such lands, the attesting officer was bound to enter the land as revenue- 
free, but would, in the proper column of the lakhiraj statements, leave instructions 
to the assessing officer for ths assetsment of euch land. Very often too when & 
lakhirajdar had encroached a little cn the lands Of a revenue-paying estate, hs 
would sign the statement in token of his acquiesence in the assessment of certain. 
particular fields. 

576. In his report on Kotdes, paragraphs 24 t0 39, Mr. Nathan submitted 
defnite proposals for the resumption of lands 
claimed as revenue-free on {wo grounds :— 

(1) That the lakhirajdar was occupying land in excess of the amount 
that be was entitled to hold revernue-free under the terms of 
his grant; 

(2) That the proceeds of the lands were no longer devoted to the 
purpose for which the grant was originally made. 

For cases coming within tbe first class, Mr. Nathan and the Director 
proposed -- 


Resumption. 


Mr. Nathan’s proporal for resumptioD. 


(2) That an allowance of 10 per cent. on the former area 
ghould be made for differences in measurement. 
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(if) That no resumption should be made unless the total area t0- 
be resumed in respect of the grant was more than a tenth 
of an acre. 

(ji) That the worst lands should generally be resumed. 

(iv) That whole khasra fields should be resumed. 


The second case was where debottar, amrit manohi, and other lands 
assigned for the support of a particular idol or temple or for charity had been 
unlawfully alienated by the trustee or the proceeds diverted from tke purposes 
for which they were intended, Government, in their letter No. 264 of the 
10th May 1894, decided that the Settlement Otficer should not resume any grants 
on the ground that the proceeds of the land were not devoted to the legitimate 
object of the grant, and that any interference with charitable or religious. 
endowments must be made separately; and since then no attempt has been made, 
except in the permanently-settled estate of Madbupur, to exercise any Gheck 
over the appropriation of the proceeds of trust lands. 


577. As to the treatment of lands held by lakhirajdars in excess of that. 

to which they were entitled, the Director in his 

letter No. 393S., dated the 8th February 1895, 
recommended that the Settlement Officer should be authorised t0 ignore, i. e., £0 
leave with the bahaldar, unassessed, excess areas not exceeding 10 per cent. of 
the areas recorded at last settlement, when such excess should appear to be 
probably due to difference of the systems of measurement, and also to ignore any 
area still in excess after such allowance had been mace unless it exceeded one 
gunth or .04 of an acre- Excess lands not allowed to remain revemue-free were 
to be treated as belonging to the adjoining revenue-paying Mahal and the bahaldar 
recorded as a settled raiyat. These proposals were sanctioned by Government # 
and were incorporated in the fair rent rules of 1896 with the additional proviso + 
that when the bahaldar had tenants under him whose status might reasonably be 
found to be that of raiyats, the bahaldar should be treated as & tenure-holder in 
order that the status of the actual cultivators should not be degraded- 


A very large proportion of the lakhirajdars accepted the terms offered, 
and acreed t0 be recorded as raiyats and pay rent. Much time was, however, 


(=) 


wasted in getting their consent and in ascertaining the particular plots to be 
assessed, and in some few Cases the lakhirajdars absolutely refused to appear 
or come to terms. 

Accordingly, in January 1897, it was proposed to get id of a large 
percentage of these cases by raising the limit of area } that might be ignored to 
2 quarter of an acre. Further figures were, however, called for by Government, 
and on receipt of them the following orders wer pissed § :— 


The present recommendation of the Director of Land Records, which is supported 
by the Board, is that, if after the surrender of 10 per cent. there is still any surplus which 
more than .04 of an acre, but does nob exceed .25 Of an acre, the balance surplus land, 
exceeding .04 of an acre shall only be assessed where there ig available for assessment a. 
whole field Or khasra number, other than homertcad, comprising an area not greater than 
that surplus. Having regard to the advisability of avoiding the breaking up fields and 
survey plots, the Lieutenant-Governor allows the Settlement Officer discretion to forego 
the ACERBIC jin guch cages if he finds, ag the work of agso8sgment proceeds, that they are 
not very numerous, and that the logs of revenue entitled by the concession would not be 
serious. i 

I) rds the procedure to be followed in resuming excess lands, His Honour 
agrees ith be Director thinking that where the parties do not accept the terms offered, 
‘+ will be safest to observe the procedure of the Resumption Laws, but it is boped that thd 
it Wi in which such proceedings will be necessary will be few. The Board say that having 
ରା ଣି the surplus lands, the Settlement Officers may leave the parties to go to the 
Co ts if they are dissatisfied. The assessees can no doubt have recourse to the 
Colts if they wish, but the Lieutenant-Governor is of opinion that, if the formalities. 
Civi “bed by the Resumntion Laws are observed by Settlement Officers, there will probably 
Lo i on the part of ossessees to contest their Orders in the Civil Courts. 


Taufir, 


rd of Revenue No. 19 L. £%., dated 24th April 1895. 


t to Boa 
Ge to Board of Revenue, No. 475 S8., dated 13th February, 1896. Appendix C. 


4 Director of Land Records 


I; Rule 18. 
ର Director of Land Records to Board of Revenue, No. 9228. dated 3lst March ,1897. 


jsaioner No. 1891, dated 25th June.1897; Direotor Land Records to Board 
of ae Ne. a EB a 15th Oetober 1897; Government to Board of Revenus, No, 3519 L. R.,. 
» No. . S., 


dated 25th November 1897. 
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In accordance with these orders many of the resumption casGs pending 
were struck off, and the rest were for the most part decided by compromise, or 


the lands assessed ex-parte on the fxilure of the recorded lakhirajdars to appear 
in answer to the notices served. 


57S. Many cases, especially in Cuttack escaped notice until the work 
Resumed areas. was in its last stage, and the information as to 
revenue-free lands was being reduced to the form 
of the register which bas been handed over to the Collector, It was then found 
that a good many small plots of land were de fucto held revenue-free and that 
their title to be so held had apparently been: recognised by the attesting officers, 
but that either the land had been entered twice over against the same entry in 
the Collector's register or that subsequent orders of resumption had escaped 
notice. Where the area thus apparently liable tO resumption was less than two 
acres the lands have been recorded as revenue-free, a note being mado of the 
defect ijn title in a registered made over to the Collector. In 49 cases where the 
area in dispute was over two acres a formal enquiry was held resulting in the 
resumption of sixteen parcles of land with an aggregate area of 222 acres, of 
which 100 acres were waste and the remainder has bsen assessed at Rs 122, the 
lands being thus leniently assessed in consideration of their having been de facto 
held revenue-free, though on a defective title. 


The most important was 2 resumption of 64 acres in Kendrapara town 
held by a& well-to-do man who was himself both mugaddam of the village and 
zamindars of the estate in which the land lay, The only other important resump- 
tions are those of Kankars Katak in the Puri District, & village which had 
since the last settlement been cultivated by the proprietor of a3 neighbouring 
fanki village and was resumed and assessed at Rs. 35; and that of 45 acres of 
]jand near Cuttack sold as waste by the District Board and .in this settlement 
assessed at Rs. 37 and included in tauzi 2538 belonging to the lakhirajdar. 


How much land has been surrendered by the lakhirajdars and included in 
the revenue-paying estates it is now impossible to say. At first & separate return 
was made of such assessments, but it was discontinued on receipt of a letter from 
overnment* in which it was held that the term ‘‘resumption” cases did not 
apply to the assesement of the holdings in question; and from that time forward 
the land surrendered was added at once to the lakhirajdar’s raiyati land, if apy, 
and assessed as new Cultivation. Up to April 18y7, -0013 of the total area 
assessed consisted of these excess, or taufir, lands and the rent settled on it was 
-0017 of the total assets, Assuming these figures to have held true, the total 
taufir area assessed in the Province would be 2,728 acres and the rental about 
Rs. 6,500, Mr. Kingsford reports that in Balasore 3,260 pieces of land measuring 
1,220 acres and assessed At about, Rs. 4,000 were resumed. In all cases the 
Jakhirajdar have been allowed t0 choose the lands they would surrender, sO that 
most of the taufir is very inferior. Where the lakhrajdar is already a raiyat of 
the village, I have little doubt but that the rent assessed will be collected, and 
where he is also the zamindar it does not matter whether it is or is not collected; 
Dut in other cases where he is the shebait of a temple, or an influential man with 
no rent paying lands in the village, our assessment is likely £0 remain & dead 
letter outside the new big and well managed zamindars-. 
579. Lands declared under Rule VII of the Resumption Rules ‘of 1841 £0 
be liable to resumption on tbe death of the 
incumbent are known in Orissa as hinihaiyati 
Jakhiraj. No register of such lands was kept, and the Collectors were only able. 
‡0 give very incomplete information as to them. 


It was ordered in. the first assessment rules of 1896 that where the 
grantee was dead the grant should be treated as Ordinary raiya$i land and the 
assets included with the assets of the estate in which it was situated. Where the 
Collector had already brought such a grant on to his revenue—roll it was proposed 
if the land was less tban 20 acres to Cancel the faxz? number and incorporate 
the land in the estate within which it lay. 


In a few cases, however, the temporary nature of the grant escaped the 
notice of the Settlement Department, as it had done that of the: Collector, and 


Hinihaiyati lakhiraj. 


4 Government érder No. 80 T.-R.. datea jer Hav -o. 
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‘fhe fact not coming to light until all the records ware complete, a note has been 
left for the Collector to take action on it if he thinks fit. The cases are all under 
two acres and few in number. I 


In Balasore only five cases in all were discovered. Two were resumed and 
made into separate estates, and three were sold by the Collector 
Ee EN PS 580. In the course of our enquiries some rather 
curious cases were brought to light, failing as & 
rule under one of three classes— 
(1) Conirmation as revenue-free of both superior and inferior tenures. 
(2) Treatment of contirm3d revenue-free lands as rent-paying. 
(3) Treatment of resumed lands as revenue-free. 


Very often where at first only a few lands bela under specific grants were 
declared to be revenue-free, but by a& subsequent order the whole village was 
.confirm2d as lakhiraj, the land was entered twice over in the resister of revenue- 
free Jands. Such has been the case in village Raibul Jaumpara in Asureswar, 
which stands in the Collector’s register as endowed to Dadhibabhanji Thakur, 
whose representative is Annapurn% Debya, while within the village certain 
plots are separately r2corded in the names of other parsons as subordinate 
dakhirajdars*. So, too, th3 Boubanaswar village is a revenue-free property endowed 
on the temple of that nam3. but some of the lands have been in turn assigned to 
the shebaits of particular shrines and temples. A more complicated case is that 
of Sujanpur, Pargan& Baruan, where out of a total area of 304-41 acres, an area 
.of 264-63 acres was Conirm3d as revenué-free, and 39-78 acres resumed in 1838. 
The village b:ing revenue-free the bazyaftidars paid rent directly to the Collector 
until 1844, when their lands were astached for arrears. On a reference being 
made to the Commissioner, he expressed his opinion that these subordinate 
‘tenures should not have been resumed, and the Collector accordingly released the 
lands from khas management and refunded to the holders all the rent collected 
up to date The lands, however, still stood in the settlement as bazyafti until 1897, 
when, in Consultation with the Collector, they were declared to be revenu-free. 

Again, in the Patamundai estate, it was found that out of an original 
grant of 21.99 acres the Deputy Collector confirmed only 2 acres as revenue- 
free and assessed the rest. The Commissioner on appeal confirmed as revenue- 
free 5-37 acres which was entered as special No. 36,240, and on & secOnd appeal 
to the Board the balance was confirmed as revenud-free also. The appeliants, 
however, in apparent ignorance of the later orders, continued to Pay their 

bazyafti assessment- The matter coming to light in this Settlement they. were 
exempted from enbancement of the quit rent now being paid. 

On tbe other hand it was not ungommon to find claims to hold as 

_revenue-free land which had actually been resumed. Most of these cases were 
brought to light by the comparison made and the lands were treated as bazyafti 
. and assessed. 

Another case is that of Brahmabardaz in Pargana Alti, The village, which 
had a total area of 611 acres, was claimed at the last settlement as revenue-free, 
but the Deputy Collector rejected the claim as invalid. He found, ‘however some 
acres within the village to be held under valid revenue-free grants, and another 
833 acres held free of rents he resumed and &58es8ed he also found 51 acres of 

.kharida jamabandi. On appeal the Special Commissioner set aside the Deputy 
Colleotor’s tinding and confirmed the entire village as revenue-free. The 
83 acr:s already confirmed was thus entered twice Over, once under No, 28091 

containing the whole village, and again under the several grants originally 
confirmed by the Deputy Collector. 

The 83 acres continued until the present settlement to be held by the 
subordinate lakharajdars in adverse possession to the proprietor of the village, 
while the bazyaftidars aod the holders ot kharida zamabandi paid either to rent 

. or ‘that recorded in fhe settlement papers. 

At the present settlement the proprietor of the village tried to have all 
these subordinate revenue-free and privileged holdings recorded as pahi and 
assessed to rent. His claim was rejected in the case of the revenue-free holders, 

ଛି estilo ise dd Onde ii Ci a OE rege op ee a DOPE Sr ea Oe ann Nene ep iemetormeniabpeetnp piie N: 


* Commonly ealled “Shikmi” or *Futkar’” Lekhireaj. © 
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but enhanceéments were allowed in the case of the bazyafti and kharida jamabandi 
I doubt, on the analogy of Sujanpur referred to above, whether this was right, but. 
the tenants agreed to it. 

. In Puri there are one or two ourious cases of lands confirmed as tanki 
bahal included in Register B as revenue-free estates. 
581. The gettlement records contained details of 
revenue-free lands in three forms... 


(1) The Khatian; showing the revenue-free lands held in a village by each 
lakhirajdar or group of lakhirajdars. 

(2) The Terij; an index to the khatians. 

(8) The lakhiraj statements described in paragraph 575 supra, showing 
how the lands of each grant were now held. 


In 1897 the question was raised as to how the Collector’s registers were 
to be brought into accordance with the settlement papers, and in order {0 explain 
the difficulties, I propose to give a short account of the early system of registration 
and of the registers of revenue-free lands in the Collectorate. 


582. In 1805, shortly after the conquest of the Province by the British 
an office was openad at Cuttack for the registration 
of all claims to hold revenue-free- In the five years 
during which the office was kept open over 128,000 sanads were filed and 
registered, and when the office was reopened in 1815 with branches at Balasore 
and Puri another 30,000 were presented. Up to 1836 no attempt had been made 
to sift these claims, and the register was arranged without regard to geographical 
order, so that it was difficult to find anything in it. 

In 1837 a systematic enquiry into these claims was begun estate by estate 
and village by village. Every claim within a village received & consecutive serial 
number in a general register kept of all such claims in each districts The total 
number of entries made was— 


Registers of revenue-free lands. 


Registration from 1805 to 1820. 


Cuttack ହି କଃ 149,522 
Puri ©... i eove ooce 55g 
Balasore ଉଛ »‹ 61,678 


These did not, however, include grant of petty areas for the support of 
village idols made during the settlement, nor the revenue-free lands within 
the permanently-settled estates, nore of which have hitherto been ‘registered. 
(The only exception I know of is mauza Sankharisahi in Killa Patia registered 
under Act VII (B. C. of 1876). 


Deducting the areas resumed, we find that the number of grants and the - 
area confirmed as revenue-free amounted £0 #— 


District. No. of grants. Area (Acres) 
Cuttack 73,252 127,995 
Puri ons 23,391 91,'/28 
Balasore 33,870 111,918 

Total 180,513 331,641 


In the eng of paragraph 310 we find the total area recorded as lakhiraj to be 333,900 acres. 
In Puri and Balasore the land suown under one entry in this register was - 
treated as the “estate,” but in Cuttack the number of entries was so Jarge that 
all the entries referring to claims by one person under one sanads or batch of 
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revenue-free estates having an area of less than two mans were exempted from the 
obligation to initial registr ation=. The form of the register and the nature of the entries 
will be shown by the following copy of the last entry in the Cuttack register :— 
B. PART 1. 
General Register ( Part 1) of revenu-free lands showing lands held exempt from revenue 
in perpetuity in the district of Cuttack | Sections 9 and 10, Act VII (B. GC.) of 1876 - 


mh 


z a SPECIFICATION BY MAUZA AND : ¦ 
PARTICULARS OF OBIGINAL GBANXNT. LOCAL DIVISION 


e | Name of 4 i Names and Area i bys ‘ Refe 
Jo revenue frco ‘Date of Nominal Name Name { Reference to ed Of i Name of mauza. | In what Number ° survey or other £ {06 entries Re 
property , grant.) aren of of any decree or | Proprietors pod Listrict {{n mauza authentic | in earlier madei 
withthe: i granted, granter | original order of manager, with and thana, | war meaeurement registers ; int 
‘tenure whetber ¢ rantee competent character and mauza in | register, : in each mauz2a. jirelating to : ed 
Jagir £ “| authority extent of the other egister, : “ ର 
Altamgols declaring or interest of each district property E: 
character of recognising proprletor- being or any 
&c., &C. the grant to be manager. entered part there 
valid. last 3 of, 
a —— i PP 
| | | 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 | Ss 9 | 10 11 12 13 i4 
po tn 
_  {Mauza Baliamund!, No. 3M. GG. B° G 7 
25645] Romdhoni There are no recods of this numberas the | Mohnnt Proprie | Pargana JaJpur. Jajpur 11 3 ¢ 1 ° 37167 
Gossain specinl number was made a new as per Board‘’s | Mathur tor.! AMauza Ratanpal 
shebaoit of orders, Dated 8th August 1891, so these columns | Mohan M.G B.; Pargana Jajpur. Do 940 18 3 2 0 37231 
Madan Mohan | were not filled up. Gossain [96 11 0 |Manzn Gobirapara, 
Jiv. Devotar of Santia, Pargana Jaujpur. Do 353 2013 5 0 36791 
Special Pargana Mauza Raohania 
No. 38677. Randia, Pargana Jajpur. Do 900 11 8 6 10 42152 
Orgara. Uz Basuderpur D | 
; Pargano: LY 4 5 3 v4 ; 
¦ Sfauza fchhadnbr- 5 AD S45 12.0 971 bs 
Sshampur, 
Pargana Jajpur, Do 454 912 1 0 39225 ‘ 
Mauza Rahania, 
Parana Jajpur. | Do 990 11 8 5 10 42152 
Mauzi Karticpur 
Pargana Jajrur, Do 336 7 + 14 0 : 31705 
se 
Total 98 I1 9 0 
Besides these there are two mauzawar registers in which the total area of each grant 
(i. e., general number) in the village is shown; the Parganas mauzawar register prepared after 
—~ {he last settlement, and Register C under the-Land Registration Act arranged by Thanas. The 
unit of attestation in all the lakhiraj Statements of this settlement was the grantlin the village or 
“ceneral number,” though where two or more such “genera] numbers” were in the possession of 
a single group of Jakhirajdars and could not be distinguished such numbers were lumped . 
together in & single statement, and in other cases & “gensral numbsr” has bsen divided over \ 
two or more villages. 
In 1897 the Director expressed the opinion that it was essential that the unit of the 
Collector’s Register should be reconstituted, and an attempt was made in Cuttack to bring all 
lands attested as revenue-free under their own special number. : 
In 1898, however, it was decided, ijn consultation with Mr- Lyon and the Commissioner 
and Collectors, that a strictly mauzawar form of register following our lakhirsg] statements 
would be of far more practical use than the existing registers, &nd in a letter No. 2154, dated 
26th August 1898, to ths Commissioner of the Division, I proposed the following for of 
register :— 
B. 
General Register (Part 1) of revenue free lands showing lands held exempt from revenue in 
perpetuity in the district of | Sections 9 and 10 Act VIT B OC. of 1876. 
ee 
Ng 
Vv . ABH 
ILLAGES. EXTENT OF INTEREST. 
Area in po’ sess: f { Total area of { Special | Nature of | Date of RENXARKS. 
Thang Name he TY ¢ Name | Extent of | Extent of ~ akhiraidars “7 takhiras in Dumber lakhirg} copes a che ar 
Dumber! a the grant. Addrcss. interest. ! shown in column 5. ho Boer (ifany). ei othe £ porto oa oft ho 
3 are included ). 


109 pH 


¢ [¥ | se | ୬ 


* Notification No, 4015 W. R. of the 22nd November 1899, Substituted two Acres for two Mans. 
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The great advantages claimed for this form were— 


(1) That given the name of Thana, village, and Jlakhirajdar ths number 
could always be found; and given the Thana and number, the name 
of the village and of the lakhirajdar could be found. 


2) That it would obviate the necessity of giving in the C Register more 


than the total area of revenue-free land, and so make it more handy 
and compact. 


(3) That it would be far easier £0 compile than & statement in tbe form 
of the existing registers under the Land Registration Act. 


The change was no doubt & very material one, and it was admitted that to 
prevent confusion it would be necessary £0 maintain, at least for some years, the 
existing registers, but the following change had already been allowed that would 
have made it very dificult fo maintain in its entirely the existing systeme 


584. At the last settlement every revenue-free property that had not 
Exclusion of revenue-free lands fron b6en recognised as & separate mahal was treated 
r6venue-paying estates, as part of the revenue-paying estate out of which 
it had been formed, and to this day the great majority of he revenue-free estates 
of the Province pay their road cess through the zamindars of the taluk. The 
law, Act VII (B. C.) of 1876, however, recognises those properties as estates 
just as much as those that pay revenue, and inthe records of this settlement all 
mention of any superior estate has under orders from the higher authorities been 
omitted, and it is likely that the connection will be dropped. 

585- The following statement will show at a glance the number amd ares, 
past and present, of the revenue-free properties 
dealt with in this settlement :— 

TOTAL AREA IN ACRES. 


Area now recorded as revenue-free. 


District. No. of general No. of separate List Settlements  Prosent Settlement. 
numbers dealt entries in the 
with. registor. 
Cuttack 72,900 60,600 134,400 138,400 
Puri 23,400 24,600 90,600 92,600 
Balasore 33,600 54,300 106,000 108,900 
Total .... 129,900 139,500 331,000 334,900 


It is in the first place noticeable that whilein Puri ard Balasore the 

number of properties as now recorded is more than the number of entries in the 

general register, in Cuttack it is less. The difference is due to the fact that while 

in Cuttack the unit of entry in ths new register is the land recorded in & single 

‘comparative statement covering sometimss two Or more general numbers within 

one special number:, in the other two districts ‘the unit was the khatian of which 
two or more might be prepared for & single statement. 


The lakhiraj area in Cuttack shows & decrease of 1,000 acres, but in the 
whole Province the area has increased by one per cent. 


586, The average area of & revenue-free property is now 2.40 acres 
fr against 2.595 acres at the Jast settlement. 
f of ats : 
Average size of & revenue-free PrOPOrty* Tho average is much larger in Puri owing to the 
number of wholly revenue-free villages, and is smallest in Balasore owing to the 
system On which the register has been prepared. 


587. No figures have been compiled in Cuttack and Purito show the 

number of lakhirajdars. At the last settlement 

cea it was usual to record only one name for the 

general or special number, but under Act VII (B.C.) of 1876 it was necessary for 
all persons claiming an interest to record their names. 


Mr. Kingsford found in Balasore that for every hundred proprietors at 
the last settlement about 176 names are recorded in the B Register and 209 in 
the khatians. This would give the number of recorded proprietors in Balasore af 
about 70, 000. I 


eer 


* The number of khatians of la khiraj lands in Cuttack is about 115,000. 
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58S. Figures showing the number of raiyats of Jakhirajdars have been 
TT compiled for Cuttack, and Balasore, and ar8 
abstracted in the following statement :— 
AREA TN ACRES HELD BY RAIYATS, 


District, No. of © Cultiva- ~ Unoulti- Total, 
raiyates. ted. vated. 

Cuttack 48,100 53,700 800 54,500 

Balasore 64,400 59,000 900 59,900 

Total .... 148,500 112,700 1,700 114,400 


eee ure it 


| Thus about 47 psr cent. of tne revenue-free lands are recorded as leaged 
“to raiyats.and adopting the same figure for Puri, we should have an area of soma 
-3 7,000 acres in the possession of raiyats. 

The average area of each such holding is only “17 of an acre, ani the 
smallness is accounted for by the fact that these tenants are by custom treated as 
mere under-raiyats aad of inferior status to raiyats of the mahal. 

In Balasore, money rent is paid for 51,400 acres, the average incidence 


:baing Re.l-14 per acre, or slightly more than the average settled rent of an 
occupancy raiyat (the pahi incidence of the district is Re.l-13 and the thani 
incidence R2.1-15). Three thousand acres are held rent-free, generally in payment 
of services to the /akhirajdar or to the shrine. Five thousand three hundred 
acres pay dhulibhag, and over 200 acres pay Sanja, consisting of paddy, rice, ghi, 
.birhi, or muga. 

In Cuttack, in 450 villages, for which figures are available, 9,000 acres 
.pay cash rents amounting to Rs. 21,000, or an average of Over Rs. 2-5 per acre 
(she pahi incidencs of the district is Rs. 2-14. One thousand eight hundred 
acres pay dhulibhag, 1,100 acres are rent-free, and only 11 acres pay sanja. 
Applying the same proportion to the district, we get some 41,000 acres paying & 
cash rent of Rs. 96,000. 5,000 acras rent-free, 8,000 acres held on dhulibkag, and 
.50 acres held sanja rents. 


To nearly all these tenants occupancy rights have bsen given in the 
present settlement, and though copies of their khatians have not been distributed 
.gratis, they have been allowed every facility for obtaining th3m. 

589. The price of lakhiraj land may be taken as 
the full measure of the value of freehold landed 
property in Orissa. 

The following table shows the scales of Jakhiraj lands during ths last ten 
years, and taken from the returns of the Registration Department; they include 
bazyafti tenures, which are commonly described by the owners as lakhiraj and 
sold along with revenue-free lands :— 


Sales of lakhiraj lands. 


CLASS OF PURCHASER. 


District. Number of PF Purchase money, 
transactions. | Mahajans, 
traders nnd Jntermediate Ralyats. | Others. 
money Zamindars. {tenure hoiders. 
lenders. 
1 2 | 3 + ଓ] 6 4 8 
1 —m——m—mm——————— 
Cuttack. 14,068 786 1,883 5,189 i 614 2,594 2,34,568 £ 
Balasore. 7,723 450 1,308 4,238 ¦: 1,01୫ 719 5, 25,377 
Puri. + 1,566 63 111 256 i 108 762 1,608,843 
Total. 22,055 1,299 3,302 | 12,708 1,735 4,075 | 9,18,758 
* For two years only. | For three years only. 


The figures do not show that the number of transactions has materially 
increased since the settlement began. 


| In Balasore Mr. Kingsford finds the average price of revenue-free land 
‘Der acre to be Rs. 70, and the variation to be from Rs. 5° 60 Rs. 100 par aore. 
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_ ‘This would give the area transferred By sale in ten years at 7,500 aores 
of which by far the greater part must be revenue-free, so that the sales may bs 
taken as one two-hundredth part of the whole area every year. 


In Cuttack the price per acre as noted aut the time of attestation and: 
settlement varies from Rs, 50 to Rs. 200, and is general about Rs. 100. This 
would give the area transferred in two years at about 2,345 acres or rather less. 
than one per cent. of the total area per annum. i 


590. To find the income enjoyed by the lakhirajdars of Orissa, we may 
Income of lakhirajdaars and value assume that the profit from lands in the immediate 
of alienated revenue, possession of the proprietors is equal $0 that 
derived from lands let on dhulibhag. Assuming the produce of an acre at 16 
maunds of paddy worth Re. 1-2 per maund, and 27 maunds of straw at 9 maunds 
to the rupee, the value of half the produce is Rs, 10-8 per acre. ` 


In Cuttack the area in possession of the Iakhirajdars is about 78,900 
acres of which 68,000 acres are cultivated. The income from this may be 
taken at Rs. 7,14,000. To this must be added Rs. 96,000 realised as rent from 
cash paying raiyatbs and Rs. 864,000 for produce rents, making a total of 
Rs. 8,94,000, 

In Balasore the cultivated area in the possession of the lakhirajdars is 
about 41,400 acres, yielding an income of Rs. 4,35,000. 

"The income from cash rents is about Rs. 96,000, and from produce rents 
Rs. 57,000, making a grand total of Rs. 5,88,000. 


In Puri no separate figures are available for cultivated and uncultivated 
or for nijchas and raiyati land, but we may take it that the cultivated area is 
72,000 acres and that of this a third is let on cash rents at about Rs. 2 per acre, 
or for a total of Rs. 48,000. The remaining 48,000, acres held nijchas or let 
produce rents will bring in about Rs. 5,04,000, so that the total income from ths 
land will be about Rs- 5,50,000, 

To estimate the revenue assessable or the lakhiraj lands we may assume 
that cultivated lands should be assessed at Rs. 2-14 per acre in Cuttack; at 
Re. 1-13 in Balasore, and at Re. 1-15 per acre in Puri; and that 55 per cent.. 
would be taken by Government as its share. 

Then the revenue would work out as follows — 


Dietrict. Cultivated area Assessment of cultivated 55 per cent of gross 
of lakhiro} lands, assersment. 
Acres Rs. Rs. 
Cuttack 122,000 3,50,000 1,92,000 
Balasore. 100,000 1,580,000 99,000 
Puri 72,000 1,40,000 77,000 
Total ... 294,000 6,70,000 3,68,000 


om en ms rs mn es ge ees 


v The revenue alienated by Government may thus be taken as Rs. 8,68;000,. 
or about a sixth of the revenue of the temporarily-settled estates. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


TRIBUTARY MAHALS AND PERMANENTLY SETTLED ESTATES, 


£91 I have in an earlier chapter of this report already stated that besides 
ie ore oF the Tributary Clete; the landholding classes in the Moghulbandi there 
hf were in the hill country feudatory chiefst, who, 
while paying tribute and under obligation of military service to the suzerain, were 
uncontrolled inthe internal administration of their estates, and never wholly 
fubdued by Moghul or Mahratta- Foremost among them was the chief of 
Mohurbhapj, descended from the Hindu kings of the Peacock race, who formerly 
ruled over a territory of more than 7,0C0 equare miles stretching from Midnapur 
to Cuttack and westwards to the tableland of Chota Nagpur. Two hundred years ago. 
Keonjbar broke away from Mohurbhanj, but the latter still embraces 4,243 square 
miles with a population of half & million, so that it corresponds in size to an average 
Bengal District. 


The next estate in importance is that of Dhenkanal, whose Raja is of royal 
family, and was, until recently, locked up to as their lawful suzerain by the other: 
rajas. Athgarh again was a ‘present to the prime minister of some ancient monarch.. 
Bod and Dartpalla are held by tajas who claim & direct descent of seventy genera- 
tions from the Original Brahman holders-e MNilgiri is the property of a chief 
descended from the daughter of the king Of Orissa, Raja Protah Rudra Deo, who: 
married the son of the Raja of Chota Nagpur. Such and similar were the- 
histories of the feudal chiefs whom we found in 183 ruling over a territory of. 
more than 14,000 square miles between the plains Of Orissa and the plateaux of 
Chota Nagpur and the Central Provinces. 

This country forms a successiOn of fertile valleys separated by rocky: 
hills overgrown with sa/ forest or low jungle culminating to the north-west in the: 
lofty peak of Malayagiri, 3,895 feet above the sea-level, and to the south ending in. 
the tablelands of the Khondmals, formerly part of the State of Bod, but now: 
attached to the scheduled district of Angul. The capitalists, shopkeepers, and. 
most prosperous cultivators of these wild regions are Uriya Banias, but the bulk. 
of the people are non-Aryans belonging to the Kols, Kandhs, and Savar tribes. 

Already before the conquest of Orissa the State of Mohurbbanj had become 
a feudatory of the East India Company, and the other chiefs recognising in the: 
British troops their deliverers from the Mabratta tyranny made to attempt to bar: 
their progress, but willingly executed agreements (ekrarnama) for the payment of 
the very moderate tribute the first Commissioners thought fit to require. 

592. In a newly conquered country, and with the Mahratta power not yet 
wholly broken, it was clearly politic to conciliate 
the chiefs of these mountain regions and their 
barbaric subjects, and to do so it was most heedful to guarantee them that freedom 
from internal interference that they had ever enjoyed. 

Accordingly, by Section 36 of Regulation XII of 1805, fiffeen such mahals. 
Or states were excluded from the operation of the General Regulations, and by 
Section 37 of the same regulation the privilege was extended also to Mohurbhanj. 


In 1840 Banki was confiscated, (the Raja having been convicted of a. 
flagrant murder), ard by Act XXV of 1681 it was attached to the District of 
Cuttack and is pow managed as a khasmahal. In 1847, the Raja of Angul rebelled 
against the Government. He was, therefore, dispossessed of his estate, and Angul, 
with the Khondmals, which had been ceded by the Raja of Bod, was made intO & 
separate scheduled District under Act XIV of 1874. ` 

On the other hand the Tributary States of Bod and Athmalik were, 
in 1837, transferred to Cuttack, and Pal Lahera has been separated from 
Keonijhar. 


The Tributary States, 


#* See Chapter X, paragrapbs 233 and 235, 
† Sawants, Shebaks, and Mahanaiks,. 
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There are now, therefore, seventeen such States, viz: — 
Dietrict to State, Area in 


which atta- square olsen a bate 
-ched. mile. 

{ Athgarh «ve 168 936,603 2,800 

: Athmallik .... 730 31,605 480 

|! Bod .. 1,264 89554 890 

1 Baramba .... 134 32,526 1,398 

‘Cuttack | Daspalla .... 568 45,597 661 

{| Dhenkanal ....1,463 238,285 5,099 

| Hindol .. 812 37,913 551 

( Khandapar& .... 244 63,287 4,212 

‘Balasore Keonjtar ....83,096 248,101 1,977 

{ Mohurbhanj} ....4,243 532,238 1,068 

‘Cuttack .... Narsingpur ... 199 33,849 1,455 

Puri Nayagarh .... 588 117,862 5,526 

Balasore .... { Nilgiri . 278 56,198 93,900 

Pal Laherx .... 452 19,790 (@)..ceress 

‘Cuttack .e. { Talcher ୧. ୭ଡ଼9 52,674 1,040 

Tigiria ~. 46 20,546 882 

Puri Ranpur .. 2083 40,115 1,401 

Total «0 14,387 16,96,710 33,250 


(a) Subordieate to Keonjhar 


With thess states the pressnt sa9ttlemesot is in no way concerned“ By 
"Regulation XII of 1895, they are exempted from the Opsaration of the Ravenue 
Laws, and from that of the Police Ra3gulations by Regulation XIII of the szme 
year. 


They are without the jurisdiction of the ordinury Executive aad Judicial 
officers of the Province, and within their own tsrritoris; the chiefs administer 
‘civil and Criminal justice, subject to the control of the Supsrintendent of the 
Tributary Mahals, whos3 powers are defined by Regulation XI of 1816, and by the 
agreements entered into by the chiefs, the latest agreement being the Viceroy’s 
.Sanad of 1894. The Collectors of the three Regulation directs are ex-officio 
Assistants to the Superintendent ; but only the Collector of Balasore exercises 
such functions; all the routine work being disposed of by the. Special Assistant, 
who is a Deputy Collector and has the powers of a Magistrate. 

593. Besides the feudal chiefs already mentioned, there were, within the 
Moghulbandi or Rajwara, & few landowners of & 
superior class, descendants of noble families or of 
‘high officials to whom large estates had been assigned for their maintenance, 

subject only to the payment of a quit rent+ Such were the Ruijahs of 
‘Kanike and Kujang who were originally of the royal house of Mohurbhanj 
:and were established in their possessions about the thirteenth century 
A. D. under the Gajapati dynasty- The Rajas of Khurda, Aul, and Patia were 
descendants of the last Hindu kings Of Orissa, and were confirmed in their 
‘estates by Todar Mal in the sixteenth century- Besides these, there were all 
along the sea, coast between Puri town and Kujang, & number of estates denominated 
‘garhs or killas held at a quit rent by chiefs called Khandaits or Garh Khandaits. 
‘Ihe proprietors of these. like their more powerful neighbours of Aul, Kujang, 
and Kanika paid but a light peskas, kept bands of paiks, and were bound f0 render 
military service when called upon. Upwards of 50x estates of this nature ab one 
time existed in the Province, but under the Mahrattas few of them maintained 
the privilege of paying only a quit rent, and most had by slow degrees been reduced 
to the position of ordinary zamindars. These petty chiefs, at the time of the 
British conquest, made some attempt at resistance, but they gave way On the 
approach of the troops and were pardoned, and in recognition of their ancient 
lineage, and to secure their loyalty, Government, by section 353 of Regulation XII 
of 1805, confirmed in perpetuity the revenue tribute, or peskas of Khurda, Aul, 
Kujang, Kanika, Harispur, Marichpur and Bishunpur-, 


‘Permanently settled estates, 


¥ Mr. Trower's report of 1818. 
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Section 33 of the same regulation also secured from enhandem2ant the 
rovenue fixed by ths sanads granted to ths khandait zxminilars of Darpan 
Sukinda, and Madhupur- These man were adventures from the north-wast and 
though equally independent, were of inferior rank to the rajus of the sea-Co0ast.- 
l'aey received sanads and executed kabuliyats for ths pay mant of revenue, while 
the chiefs of Auland similar estates 6xacuted agreemonts and received acknowl- 
edlgements (quau/nama) of their right to hold at a quit rent (peskas). 


To illustrate the difference I here reproduces the 2greement and ifs 
acknowledgement executed in respect of the Kanika estate, and also the sanad and 
, kabuliyat of the Raja of Sukinda. 


594. Treaty engage ments dkrarnama) executed by the Raja of Killa 
PO Kanika, in zilla Cuttack to the Hon’ble East India 


. Company’s Special Commissioners for the Subah 
of Orissa, Messrs. Harcourt and Melville. 


I Balbhadra Bhanj, Raja of Killa Kaniks in the Subah of Orissa, engage faithfally 
and correctly to abide by th’s engagement, entered into by me with the Hon’ble East India 
Company, as contained in tho following clauses to wit :— 


Clause Z7.—I wil! always hold myself in submission and loyal obedience to the 
Hon’ble East India Company aforesaid. 


Clasue IL.—Iଓ will continue to pay without demur, to the said Government ag my 
ee Or tribute 84,540 kahans Of cowries in three instalments as specified 
‘herein below. 


Clause IITL.—I will, on demand £0 that effect, cauge any person who is an inhabitant 
of the Subah appertaining to the Hon’ble Jompany aforesaid, and who may have fled and 
come into my territory, to b2 forthwith arrested and delivered Over to the Government. 


Clause IV.—Should any person, who is az resident in my territories, commit a 
crime within the limits of the AMogulbandz, 1 hercby engage, on demind to that effect, £0 
cause such person to be arrested and delivered Overto the Government authority. 
Moreover, I further bind myself, in cases where I may possess any claim Or demand On 
one who js an inhabitant of the Mogulband:, not of my Own authority tO enforce s 1Ch Claim, 
bat I will notify the same to the constituted authority, and will act ia a2cOrdinct with 
sch Orders ag may iS5ue froin him. 

Clause V.—I engage that whenever the troops of the Hon’ble Company’s Govern- 
ment shall pass through my territories, 1 will direct the people of my killah to supply to 
the extent of their capability, all rasad and sipplies, which shall be sold at fair prices. 
Further, I will on no manner Or pretext whatever C¢ver stop or deiain, Or offer any let Or 
hindrance to any subject of the Hon’ble Company’s Government or tO any Other person 
whatsoever, who may be proceeding by land or water, with goods or orders ‘Or With any 
parwana On the part of Governmmens, through and will rather take Care that nO losi Or 
inconvenience Ssball be fall such parties or goods. 


Clause VI.—In case any neighbouring Raja or any Other porson whatever shall 
offer opposition to the said Government, I engage, On demand and without démur, tO 
depute contingent force of my own troops with the forces Of GOvernment for the purpose 
of coercion, investigation, and the bringing of sich recusant into gs bjection to the 
aforesaid Government. Such contingent to receive Only ratiOns (Or ration allowances) 
agreeably to the previously current practice, so long as they Shall b3 present. 

These shall be the instalments Of my peshkash tO be paid :— 


Kahan. 
In the month of Chait. 28,810 
Ditto ditto Jaistha. 28,800 
Ditto ditto Askar. ଝା 28,000 
Dated 7th December; 18083 { Signed ) RAJA BALBHADRA BHANJ. 


‘The following is she Qualnama or Sanad of acknowledge ment executed 
£6 Raja Balbhadra Bbanj Bahudur of Killa by ths Hon'ble East India Company’s 
Commissioners for the Subah of Cuttack :— | 

Woe, Lieutenant — Colonel] George Harcourt commanding the victoriis troops of 
Hon’ble East India Company and JO0mmissioner of the S bah of Orissv, and John Melville 
Commissioner of the sym2 appointed by the Most Noble the Msrquais of Woellesley, 
Governor-General, for the s?ttlement and pacification of the svid Sibxb, do on behalf of 
the East India Company, execute this acknowledgement ‘ag §2b forth in the following 
paragraphs to Raja Balbhadra Bhan], Bahadoor; Raja of Killa Kanika in the sid S1bah of 
‘Origga. 

Clause 7.— The annual peshkash payable by the Raja for his rajgé of the said Killa 
is fixed in perpotuity. at 84;3940 kahans. 

Claase IIL.—No further demand, however small, shall be mado on the said Raja Or 
.received from him as nazz2ar § 1pplies Or Otherwise. 
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| Clause 111.—The Government of the Hon’ble East India Company, it is well known: 
is ever gracious to those Rajas who are always loyal and obedient to them and constant in 
the impartial administration of justice to all its sibjec ts alike, and therefore in like manner 
extends the same impartiality to Raja Balbhadra Bhanj Bahadur and seeks always his. 
prosperity and peace. Therefore any just representation Or complaint made to the 
Government by the said Raja of Kanika will meet with a decission in accord with Justice, 


Dated the 22nd. ( Signed ) GEORGE HARCOURT 
November. 1808 Leiutenant-Colonel. 
Sraban 6th. 1211. ( Signed ) JOHN MELVILLE. 


595. Copy of a kabuliyat execuied by Dhrubji 
Engagements of a zamindari estates. Bhuban Haricbandan, % «mindar, Killah Suiinde (= 
I, Dhrubji Bhuban Harichandan AMabhapatter; Zamindar, Killa Sukinda, in the 
province of Orissa; do hereby execute this Kabuliyat Oat Of my full and free consent; that 
having been appointed to hold the service of zamindar. in the killa by Government, I will 
collect the rents, according tO foimer rates, agrecably to the laws of the Government. 
That I will pay the apnual revenue due to Government in instalments specified below 
without any excuse. That I will keep the rajyais prosyerous and contended, and exert 
myself to improve the lands so that they will bring forth more crops than they did before. 
Mhat I shall not allow an inch of culiivated land to fall waste. ThatI will never allow 
the growing of inferior crops in suj.eri0Or lands. That I will not be prodigal in my 
expenses, nor allow my raiyats to be so. That I will never grant any land in gift Or 
Jagir without a sanad of the Government. That I will keep a watchful eye over the 
boundaries of my zamindari. That I will vigilant]y waich that no guns Or swords, or 
any gor of offensive weapons, are manufactured in my estate. That there will never 
occur any thefts or murders Within the same. Should any robbery occur, I will trace out 
the offenders, and recover the property stolen and send them over to the authoritics, 
Accordingly, I do hereby execute this kabuliyat which will serve whenever it bo required 

hereatter. 

Jama pashkash in perpetuity, 5,500 kabans 
Instalments . 


Kahans. 
Fagun ନ 1,000 
Chytra ର 1,500 
Bysakh କଡ 1,500 
Jeith ଛି 1,500 
Total 5,500 


Rate being 4 kahans the rupee. 

Prapslagcion of the sanad vu ranted to the abOve ~state :1— 

Beit know to the old and newly created Chaudhbris, Kanungos, Muqaddams,. 
Dulbeheras, and raiyats of Killa Sakinda, in the Province of Orissa, that whereas Dhrubji 
Bhuban Harichandan is in possession Of the said Killa Leretobefore, and therefore, the: 
zamindari of the said killa 18 granted and assigned to him by Government, you are hereby 
ordered to consider him ag your zamindar, and never t0 wander from his lawful and 
salutary commands; you are never to conceal any.matter from his knowledge; you will pay 
the rent to the zamindar, according to laivs promulgated by Government; according to 
former rates and customs. Tho zamindar is to pay timely, by instalments, the annual 
revenue of 5,500 kahans of cowri as fixed by Government. He is to keep the raiyats 
contented, that the productive powers of the lands may increase more than what it was 
before; that the zamindar will keep a watchful eye that no guns, swords, or offensive 
weapons be manufactured within the estate, and that there shall occur no robbery or 
murder, if it occurs he will arrest the thieves with the recovered property and deliver the: 
murderers to the authorities. 


596. Section 34 of Regulation XII of 1805 confirmed the sanad granted. 


sto Fatch Mahomed, jagirdar of Malud by the first 
The Jagir of Fateh Mahomed, Commissioner entitling him and his heirs for ever: 


Ao pold their Jae te Of ed at TES D: consideration of their services £0 the 
ritish froops-. i105 at at the time wher Fatch Mahomed undertook 
to guide the advancing army across the swamps of the Chilka he was promised 
every village through which the troops passed, and that their route was. 
consequence somewhat circuitous; but, be this as it may, be was afterwards 
dispossessed of a large area by the Raja of Parikud. 

597. Regulation XII of 1805 thus gave a permanent settlement to twelve: 


Resumption of Khurda. estates in all, but in 1804 the Raja of Khurda 


foolishly rebelled, and was dispossessed, his estate: 
being held as a khas mahal. 


‘598. On the other hand, for some reason, the zamindar of Chhedra was 


allowed in 1803 a permanent settlement, and in. 
Chbedra, Kalkala, and Dompare. 1805 Kalksla was ceparated pr Darp a, 
made into 2 eeparate estate. 
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The revenue of Dompara# which is a jagir and not chown as an estate Orn 
the revenue-roll, was in 1829 fixed for ever, subject to a liability to enhancement 
in the event of aliénatiOn of the property, 


ist of permanently settled estates, O09* There are tbus in Cuttack at the present time 


oe twelve permanently-settled estates as shown in the 
following list :— | 


Tauzi No, Area in square miles, Revenup, 

1. Patia Nil 58-22 Nil. 
2. Madhupur 16 64-76 6,175 
3. Dompara Nil &3-09 1,333 
4 Aul 283 139-00 28,133 
5. Bisunpur 18 17-71 1,856 
6. Harispur 15 950-32 8,635 
7- Sukindz 12 8337-55 1.3864 
8. Darpan 18 99-71 7,310 
9. Kalkala l9 18-45 181 
10, Chhedra 17 83:38 2,259 
11. Kamnika 21 439-81 20,408 
12. Kujang 14 370-01 7,503 
Total 1757-31 80,107 


rae A ages ne rr ee re ee eee 


There are also two petty tanki bahal estates arazi jagir bazyafti bat? 
tanki mauza Kalianti, and arazi jagir bazyafti bati tanki mauzas. Umaroger 
bearing fauzi Nos. 1852 and 1853 in Pargana Matkatnagar, of which the 
revenue is fixed in perpetuity. 


Jn the Puri District, there is, strictly speaking, only one permanently 
settled estate, Marichpur tauzi No. 1, which was given & permanent settlement by 
section 35 of Regulation XII of 1805 and has an area of 52°29 square miles and & 

evenue of Rs. 8,329. 

The Parganas of Malud, Bajrakot, Manickpatna, and Andhari compose 
he jagir mahals confirmed as revenue-free by section 34, Regulation XII of 1805, 
Their total area is 7257 square miles. - 


Parikud, with a total] area of 67-52 square miles, formed originally part 
f the jagir mahals, but is now held in adverse possession by the Raja of Parikud. 


N In Balasore there are 150 permanently-settled estates lying in eight 
Parganas in the north ~f the distmct. Thoey were originally contained in 
Midnapur and borne on the revenue-roll of that district, but were transferred to 
Balasore, on revision of the boundary in 1868. The area of these estates 
according to the old revenue survey map was 127,115 aeres, while according to 
the mahalwar register in the Collectorate it amounted t0 148,990 acres. The 
present survey exhibits the area as 121, 376 acres, and the total revenne paid is 
Rs. 34,835. These areas are exclusive of the Jalapahi estates dealt with in 
paragraph 611 of this Chapter. 

600. All the estates of which the revenue has been fixed by Regulation 


XII are known as killajat, and there are certain peculiarities in the tenure 
common to all such as are still in the bands of the old proprietors. . 


In the first place the- inheritance to the ownership is governed by the law 
of primogeniture, and from this arises & necessity of providing for the younger 
members of the family. This is done by assigning to the brothers- and other near 
relatives villages or parts of villages for their support under such estates as 
baradaran jagir, khorak posak niskar, etc. These grants are generally 
heritable but not transferable, and the head of the family claims the rights to 
resume on tbe failure of direct heirs, and adoption is not recognised. In. 
estates Of this class are also found numerous grants for religious or ocharitable 

purposes, many being of exactly the same nature as the revenue-free properties 

of the temporarily-settled area, but as their titles have never been enquired into 

by Government, tie grantees continue £0 be treated as mere rent-free holders, 

and are, 0 some extent, subject to the control of the raja Or z&mindar and 

liable to be dispossessed for failure to carry out the conditions of the grant. 
re ee 


# Seo Paragraph 610, 
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Miltary service has not bsen required of these chiefs since 1895, when 
the chaupani tax levied by them for military service was abolished, but for miyny 
years they continued to form a turbulent and unruly section of Our subjects; and 
to this day generally exerciss a somswhat despotic authority over their tenants. 
\Vhen these estates pass into the hands of speculators or strangers, as has been 
the fate of Darpan and Harispur, those peculiar incidents cease 0 exist, and 
the succession is governed by the personal law of the purchaser. 


601. Before the present settlement began, a& survey and record-of-rights 


Survey and settlement of was already in course of preparation in the 
permanently settled estates, Kujang and Kanik2 estates, and in the khasmahal 
of Banki. 


The question as to the preparation of survey and record-of-rights in fhe 
remaining permanently-settled areas of the province having been raised. His 
Honour Sir Charles Elliott, in his Nots of the 19th. October, 1891, wrote :— 


As to these (permanentlye=settled estates) I have decided that if they lie altogether 
odtside the Imit of timnorarily=Sctiled estates we may leave them alonc. It they are mixed 
in With those estates, the Survey muss taks them in its Stride ; and even if they lie outside, 
bat are irrigated by canal water. they must be su veyed. 

‘The nutiiicativus for survey and settlemen; in Cuttyck were accordingly 
framed so as to exclude— 
1. Bishunpur. 9. Sukinda. 
2. Harispur. 6. Aul. 
3. Darpan. 7. Dompara. 
4. Kalkala. 8. Patia (& portion) 
In Puri the whole area (excluding the subdivision of Kbhurda) had already 
H2en notified for survey, but by a notification of the 15th. December 1891, tha 
.order was cancelled so far as it concerned the six Parganas 0f— 


1. Marichpur - l 4. Manikpatnae 
2. Malud. | 5.” Andbari, 
3. sBajrakot. 6. Parikud. 


Before receipt of this order, Parganas Manikpatna and Andhari had 
already been cadastrally surveyed, but the recerd was not completed. 


In Balasore all permaneotly-settled estates were excluded from the 
notificatione The only considerable permaneptly settled areas of which the survey 
and settlement were undertaken, in pursuance of Sir Charles Elliott’s orders, 
were the irrigated portions of Killas Aul, and Darpan, Killa Chhedra, and the 
outlying portions of Killa Patia, all in the district of Cuttack. Killa Midhupur 
has been séttled at the instance of the Court of Wards. 
| ) 602. Before dealing with these estates in detail, 
Topographical Survey, I must give an account of the action taken in 


respect of the excluded area. 


In 1894, the officer in-charge of the Orissa Survey reported that ths 
Dermanently-settled estates of (1) Patia, (2) Harispur, (3) Bisunpur, (4) Dompara, 
(5) Kalkala, (6) Sukinda, and (7) part of Darpan in the Cuttack District ; 
/1) Parikud, (2) Malud, (3) Bajrakot, (4) Marichpur in the Puri District ; 
.{1) Bhograi (a portion), (2) Fatehabad, (3) Bheprachour, (4) Nampachour, (5) Chak 
Ismailpur, (6) Birkual, (7) Kankarachour, and (8) Mirgoda, in district Balasore— 
had not been surveyed, and enquiries were made at tke instance of Colonel 
Sandeman, from the proprietors of those estates as to whether they wished to have 
a survey on a larger scale than that of 4 inches =1 mile. 


Very few took any notice of the letters addressed £0 them. 


The proprietor of Darpan had already applied for the settlement of his 
‘ estate; the Rajas nf Parikud and Aul would have liked a cadastral survey without 
paying for it, but the proprietors of Sukinda, Harispur, and Dompara objected to 
having any survey whatever made within their villages. 

Accordingly the Director of Surveys proposed & survey on a scale of 4 
inches=1 mile; but after some discussion as fo the Gost, ib was decided that 4 
vopograpical survey, scale 2 inches to the mile, would suffice, and it was Carried 
out by Mr. Ewing in the season of 1894-95, under notification No, 5319 of 3rd 
‘December 1894, at & Cost of Rs. 81,130. 
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603. Darpan, with ao arex Of 97-7 square rniles and a land revenue of 
Killa Dar Rs. 7,310, is one of jhe estates held under a sanad 
illa pan. ¢ a 
at a Jama fixed in perpetuity, and is now owned 

by Ryja Baidyanath Pandit, who purchased it &t a sale for debt. # 
It is on the extrems west of the District, and is divided into two 
distinct portions by the High Level Canal, the Iani to tha wast being hilly and t0 


a great extent converted with jungle, that to th3 east consisting of paddy lands 
mostly irrigable. 


_ During the season. of 1891-9, all that portion of Darpan lying near £0 
the High Level Canal was cadastrally surveyed and records were prepared fo™ 


the use of the Irrigation - Department in respect of 223 villages with an area of 
-34,399 acres. 


Jn the end of 1892 Raja Baidyanath Pandit applied for the completion of 
the survey amd attestation of all the cultivated portion of his estate (vide 
Mr, Maude’s letter No. 2 of the 30;h. December 1592) and on .the 17th April, 
1593, notifications wara published under section 8 of the Bengal Survey Act V 
of 1875, and under Ssction 101 (2) (a) of the Bengal Tenancy Act, ordering the 
survey and preparation of & record-of-rigbts for all lands contained in Killa 
Darpan, leaving it to executive orders to confine the survey and settlement 
operations to the cultivated area only (Board's letter No. 320-A. 
of the Sth. March 18983, paragraph 3, to the Secretary to the Government of 
Bengal). 

From the 1st. August 18938, Mr. Taylor was appointed and at once 
‘commenced the attestation of the irrigated villages, but tbe Rejx coming to 
terms with his tenants applied on the 1Stn. Septembsr to stop all further 
proceedings, and by a notification on the 7th February 13894 under section 101 (1) 
of the Bengal Tenancy Act, the preparation of a record-of-richts was limited to 
the villages lying to the east and south-east of High Lo3vel Canal, 2. e., to the 
irrigable areas. As records had been prepared for these, work was stopped, 
fhe most incurred up to date being (vide Settlement Deptt’s letter No, 1627 of 
23rd June 1595) ;— 


> 


Res. 
For survey 10,635 
For attestation 3,974 
For Mr. Taylors 

re-attestation in 1893-94 କବ 2,628 
\ is 

. Total 17,237 

Deduct-Paid by- the Raja 2,627 

Net cost 14,610 


In 1899, the Raju having apparently failed to effect a private settlement, 
applied for the completion of the record-of-rightse This application was backed 
by the District Officers, and was recommended to Government in letter No. 636, 
dated 17th, March 1899. 


The subsequent proceedings form no part of the general settlement 
operations in Orissa, as the work is now being carried on under the supervision of 
the Collector of Cuttack 


604. Killa Patia was at the British conquest beld by Raja Raghunath 

Deo, & descendant of the old kings of Orissa, who 

Alle Pane by an arrangement with the Mahratta Government 

held it free of revenue in exchange for the surrender of bis zamindari of Saibir. 

‘This arrangement was conijirmed by ths Commissioners appointed for the 

settlement of the Province, and they further agreed to pay the Raja a p3nsion of 

5,000 kahans of cowris, and by clause 2 of section XXXV of Regulation XII of 
. 18085 fhe alteration of fhe revenue then fixed was prohibited. 


What the estate then consisted of was not stated, but it app3ars that the 
Raja encroached on the neighbouring Parganas and, after an ineffectual attempt 
‘by Government to resume some of the excess, the raig! was defined &s consisting 
DY MOVOID INNS 9 Pp Da 


* Since the aboye was written Raja Baidyanath Pandit has lied after his son was succedeed him. 
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of killa Patia proper, the greater portion of Pargana Rahurupa, Pargana Sauri,. 
and the Jlakhiraj villages of Sankhari Sahi,in Saibir- Early in the century the 
Pension was discontinued and the Raja engaged for a while for his old zamindari 
of Saibir, but it was sold for arrears of revenue. The killa was never brought 
on 0 the revenue-roll or the general register of estates nor has it been treated as an 
impartible raj as from the analogy of similar properties in the Province it would 
appear to be, but, except Patia proper, nearly the whole has now been alienated, 
and the present Raja is & ward Of Court in impoverished circumstances. A draft 
record-of-rights was prepared in Parganas Bahurupa, Sauri, and Saibir, but the 
proprietors having objected, the notifications were cancelled for the lands 
appertaining to Patia, and further operations were stopped#. 


The total area of the killa is as follows :— 


Acres. 

Killa Patia 27,018 
Pargana Bahurupa 6,108 
Sauri 247 
Sankharisahi 674 
Total 34,042 


es mn tes et pie 


of which the greater part is uncultivated; the cultivated lands being poor and sandy-- 

605. The Madhupur estate, tauzi No. 16 on the revenue-roll of Cuttack, 

is held at a jama of Rs.6,175 fixed in perpetuity 

Killa Medhupur. under a Sanad from the first Commissioners for 
the settlement of the Province confirmed by Regulation XII of 1803. | 

This estate lies ab the foot of the Dhenkanal hills between Darpan and 
Parganas Olas. The western half is great extent to a covered by bena grass, rock 
and jungles; the lands to the east and north lie interspersed with those of the 
Moghulbandi and are fertile land highly cultivated. 


Altogether it comprises bhe 201 whole villages besides lands in 24 villages. 
of Pargana Olas, and has & total] area of 41,454 acres, of which 22,389 acres 
cultivated and 3,031 culturable: 

In March 1888 the late Raja did and the minor Raja Narayan Chandra 
Dhir Narendra is at present under the Court of Wards, who in 1891 applied for 
preparation of a record-of-rights in the estate. 


The traverse and cadastral surveys were completed in 1591-93 and the 
attestation in the following year, but it was got until 1897 that applications for the 
settlement of rent were filed. | | 

There were disputes between the Raja and his tenants as to the standard 
of measurement, but by & compromise of December 1897 both parties agreed toa 
padika or rod of 192 feet giving a man of 1.322 acres. Converting at this rate 
the former areas of raiyats holdings as shown in the zamindars paper, the 
excess found was asseesed ab the village rate. Besides enhancements they obtained, 
a light assessment was made on new cultivation; 641 acres of paik and other jagirs 
were resumed and their rents raised from Rs.149 to Rs,76 subject to a deducticn 
of half the difference between the old and new rent during the life-time of the present 
jagirdar, and the rents of 298 privileged tenants corresponding to the bazyaftidars 

of the Moghulbandi were raised from Rs. 393 to Rs. 669. 

The result of the fair rent proceedings was to raise the rental from 

Rs. 24,199 to Rs. 81,552, giving an incidence of Re. 1-15 per acre- The cost of 
the operations being Rs. 29,002 should be recovered by the estate in four years,. 
but the question of making the tenants pay a share is still under consideratiop- 

I am of opinion that only the rent-free tenures should contribute, and’ 


that they should pay As. 8 an acre; if it is decided that raiyats also must pay a 
share, it may be at the rate of As, 4 per acre. 


The amount recoverable will be, according to the first proposal, Rs. 2,28: 

and if all classes are made to contribute Rs. 8,325. 
These rent-free grants are a notable feature of the estate. The inheritance 
to the ‘Rajgi’ is 2s usual in the killas of Orissa governed by the law of 

a De 


#& Government order No.1468 of 8th April 1895; Director of Land Records to Board of Revenue No, 845. 
of 17th January 1899; Settlement Officer to Director of Land Records No.2488 dated October 1898. 
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primogeniture, the beir being bound to make provision for his brethren b Gs 
of land to them and their direct heirs (khorak-posak or baradaran Jap One 
thousand two bundred and nine acres are now s0 held; and another 10018 as 
debottar and 1,379 as khairat, making up with confirmed Jagir and brahmottar 
lands w total of 6,592 acres held rent-free or ab quit rents. 

The following table gives detail of the occupied area in th 7 £ 
the result of the present Settlement — a 


Clues Number Arca Existing Settled Incidence Increase 
reat: rent: 54 ୪ 
Acres. Rs; 2S. Rs. RS wu Rs 
Bazyasti, Ec. 29S 514 393 ୪9େ 1 5 O7୪ 
Occupancy rajyats. 8,627 12,804 20,567 ୬୬,୫3୫ ୨ ୦ 5,038 
Non-0ccdapancy 
raiyats. 1,471 1,403 838 1,547 1 9 709 
Resimed jagirs. 79 61 149 761 1 3 6:2 
Jagirs and quit- ¬ 
rent tenures. 3,015 6,268 2 0509 25592 3 5 xil 
Taufir. 1,038 441 Nil, 8 1 ଓ 688 
Proprictors’ 
private lands. 124 582 I" 
Total 14,702 22 088 24,199 31,552 1 13 7,390 


re a iy me ns aes me, 


606. Kanika,: with an area of 440 square miles, is the largest estate on the 
Cuttack revenue roll, but out of its total area, 1:5 
square miles are situated within the geographical 
limits of the district of Balasore. The formation of the tract is deltaic. Its lower 
parts close to the sea Coast consist of low marshy and dense jungles which 
become thinner and higher as they recede from the sea. Higher up are arable 
plains, the lower portions of which are subject to salt water floods during storms 
and cyclones, and the upper {0 inundation by the many branches of the Baitarani 
and Brahmani rivers. The crops are liable to be destroyed,, and it must be 
reckoned as one of the parts of the country most liable to famine. 

It is said that this part of the country was peopled by aboriginal tribes 
ruled over by eeveral petty Rajas until about the year, 1200 A. D. when x brother 
of the ruling chief of Moyurbhanj established himself in possession of the porticn 
of the killa now known as Elaka Chamuka. By conquest and marriage his 
succeesors added to their properties, and at the time of the British conquest she 
iaja Balabhadra Bhanj held not oxy the four elakahs of the present estate of 
Kanika, but the zamindari of the large estate of Utikan, 

The first Commissioners in 1803 confirmed his peskas of 84,840 kahans 
of cowris, equivalent to Rs, 20,408. AE aoe Ce ERC NN 

In 1805, owing to the Raja’s malpractices, he was imprisoned and the 
estate was held under khas management. 

Next year he was reinstated, and on his death, in 1813, he was succeeded 
by his two sons. 

In 1845, during the minority of Balabhadra Bhanjys great grandson, the 
estate came for four years under the Court of Wards, by whom & settlement was 
made which raised the jama to over Rs. 82,000. The estate was again brought 
under the khas management of Government in 1662 on the application of the late 
Raja Padmalabh Bhanj, and as he was in 1865 declared insane, it Continued to be 
held by the Court of Wards until his death in 1591, and since then has been 
managed by the Court on behalf of his minor (adopted) son, Nrupendranath Bhbanj, 
and after his death in 1895 on behalf of the minor (adopted by the Rami) 
Rajendranath Bhanj, who is & natural son of the Raja of Aul. 


Between 1565 and 1571 a second settlement was made of this estate, but 
no cadastral survey was m&ade until 18592, when the cultivated portions were 
cadastrally surveyed under the supervision of Mr. Smart and subsequently settled 
by Sakbhawat Hussain. 

The assets of the estate ars reported to be Rs. 1,36,064, but out of this 
large remissions have to he made, though the assessment is under Re. 1-4 per acre. 


Killa Kanika. 


+* Extraoted from Mr. Sakhawat Hussain’s report. 
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60 Killa Kujang# has a total arex of 370 square miles, and Consists of 

Kile Kujang. two distinct tracts; the first a mirshy and aimost 

unihabited strip along the sex coast, and behind 
this low-lying arable lands intarscctsd by innumerable streams and tidal Greeks 
which both inundate'the land and supply means of irrigation in the cold weather. 
As in Kanika the barvest is liable to bs destroyed by storms and cyclones as well 
as by floods in the Mahanadi river, 

The original Rajas of Kujang were descended from Mallick Sendhb, Raja 
of Dhobaigurh, who lived in the seventeenth Century, and with the help of the Raja 
of Kinikaw fought with aad subluel the chiefs of ths nsighbouring garhs 
amalgamating them all under the name of Kujang. At ths time of the British 
conquest Gangadhar Sendh was in possession and exccuted an ekrarnama for the 
payment of a peskas of 14,011 kahans of cowries. 

In 1814 his son tried to instigate the Raja of Kanikx and Kburda to join 
him in conspiracy against the British authority, and ths attempt being detected, 
he was dispossessed and imprisoned and his brother Birabbhadra Sendh ruled in his 
stead and executed a new agreement for the payment of Rs. 7,501. 


The estate was much affected by the famine of 1865, and in 1869 
wa; sold for debt and bought by the Maharajz of Burdwan. 


On the death of the late Maharaja, the estate cam3 under the Court of 
Wards, and in 1587 a cadastral survey and settlement under Act X of 1859 was 
begun, and was completed in 1592, 

The survey was carried out under Mr. Smart and, in the absence of any 
Drevious revenue survey, village boundaries were remodelled and the whole estate 
divided into 461 villages. 

The arable portion was surveyed ou a scale of 16 inches=1 mile; the 
marshy strip along the coast some 90,000 acres, on a scale of 4 inchs; = 1 mie. 

The total assets were settled at Rs. 1,19,589 and the rents averaged 
Re. 1-14-6 per acre. 

608. Killa Aul is one of the six killas the settlements of which on & 
ia permanently fixed annual quit-rent or peskas were 
ee confirmed by Regulation XII of 1805. It was 
granted in the reign of Akbar to & descendant of ths Hindu sovereign Telinga 
Makund Deo, and has continued {0 the present day in tha poss3assion of his heirs. 


At the time of British conquest the estate was hald by Ruiujvy Riumkrishos 
Deo, whose son Protaprudra Deo having impiired his mantal faculties by 
dissolute habits, became incapable of mnaging the Gstite which wis in 
consequence taken under the management of the Court of Wards Th3 estate 
remained under the management of the Court till 1847 when Raja Profaprudra’s 
son Padmalabh Deo having attained majority took charges of th3 eshvj3 with an 
accumulated treasure of Rs. 85,000. The young Rxj2, howaver, s99n got into 
the ways of his father, and so heavily encumbsred the estate with debts that it 
remained under the attachment and administration of the Civil Court for sixtsen 
years from 1568-1883, 

From the earliest times ths estzte has baen minig3d on the mustajari 
system, each village being separately let out 02 & “farming lease for five years. 
In 1897, the present manager abolishsd ths system but a; there ara no rélizble 
collection papers in his hands, the ex-mustajirs are still embloyed for collection 
of rents on Commission. 

The killa was excluded from the original notification regarding the survey 
and settlement of this District, but ib was subsequently notified on the 12th 
December 1592 for survey and preparation of a record=-)f rights under section 
101 (1) of the Bengal Tenancy Act, and a further notification for survey under 
section 3 of the Survey Act was published on the 17th April, 1833, Tao3 killa 
‘covers an aggregate area of 139 square miles, of which 51 square milss have besn 
surveyed cadastrally and the rest surveyed on 2 inches=1 mile scale and ib 
comprises three Parganas- 

(1) Utihar; 
(2) Kotabasahbi; and 
(3) Derabasimul, commonly called Derabisi. 


“# Extracted from the Settlement Reports of Babu Cbhandranath Ghosh. 
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(1) and (2) are intermixed, and (3) forms & nsarly compict block of 115 
mauzas. 'The whole of Derabisi and three mauzas of Usibar lie within tha area 
commanded by the Patamundai canal and the Grobri Eixtansion of th3 Kendrapara 
canal. Of these 121 mauzas, 67 situated on the right side of th3 river Gobri had 
already been surveyed on 52 inches =1 mile scale for irrigation purp2ses. 


They were, however revised, and th3 remaining 54 ma242a5 w3re surveyed 
on 16 inches = 1 mile scale in the course of the present Opsrations. All these 
imauzas having also been kKhanapuried, the attestation of the Parganas wa3 taken 
up in 1892-938, but was shortly abandoned owing t0 ths opposition Of the Rujaz. 
Jt was after much correspondence again taken up anil th3 attistation Imp leted 
in the season of 1848-99; after which work wis suspanded until the Raij¥ should 
hxve deposited the estimated amount required for Gompleting 03 Op3rations. 


The cost incurred in pargana Derabisi up to date # is shown below :— 


(1) Survey and khanapuri including the three 8 
irrigated villages of pargana, (Utibhar) କି 5,836 
(2) Preliminary attestation in 1692-93 6,163 
(8) Firval attestation, including case-work 
and draft publication in 1898-99 6,717 
Total 18,776 ` 
Deduct— Rs. 
(1) Amount paid for amins’ fees 646 
(2) Value of court fees 701 
L847 
‘Net Charge 17,429 


Owing to the persistent opposition of the Raja, Parganas Aul, apparently 
‘measuring Utibar Kotabsahi, has been excluded from the Settlement operations by 
a notification dated the 13th September 1894, An attempt was then made to 
make a private Settlement of this portion of the killa with the aid of a kanungo 
deputed by the Collecsor, but seeing the difficulty of carrying it out and the 
advantages of the authoritative settlement which is going on in Derabisi, the 
Raja has made an application under section 101 (2) # of the Bengal Tenancy Act + 
which is being dealt with by the Collector. The whole of Pargana Derabisi is 
Protected from river-floods, but owing t0 the drainage of a large tract of 
similarly protected land on the western side passing through it into the Gobri the 
low lands called pats at times suffer considerable damage from accumulation of 
water. The pargan covers an aggregate ares of 46 squire miles, of which 39 
square miles, or 55 per cent , are cultivated, and Of this about one-fifth is now 
irrigated with canal water. 

‘The existing rental of he attested village is Rs. 38,519, or an average of 
Rs.2-9 per rent-paying acre. 

609. Killa Chhedra, though not peskas mahal, was. permanently settled by 
He CEE dr the Board of Commissioners in 1803, but was 

` omitted from Regulation X[I of 1895. At the time 
the British conquest it stood in the nam3 of one pe Sudan ee 
iohapatra, who was succeeded in 1804 by his grandson Srinibas Narendra 
Mi hepebrs In 1896 it was sold for the proprietor’s debts and purchased in equal 
shares by Kashinath Roy Chowdhury aud by a Subordinate Judge named Golam 
Kadir in the benami of his son, ‘I'he interest of the former is still held by his 
descendant, while that of the latter has been transferred partly by private sale and 
partly by execution sales for debts. 


The estate is irrigable, and records having, tharefore, been prepared, have 
been attested and finally published- : 

The estate covers an aggregate area of 5,390 acres of which 4,116, acres 
are cultivated, and of these again 432 acres, or 10 per cent are ab present irrigated 
with canal water. 


%* That is upto the date of completion of the attestation in September, 1899- 


+ In their letter No. 139+, dated 20th March 190), the Board of Rsvenus, Goverament bas sincs 
‘sanctioned the completion of the survey and settlement of the wholes killa at the ce st of the Raja. 
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610. Besides the permanently-settled mahals and the temporarily-settled 
56 ଭିମ estates of the Moghulbandi, there are in Cuttack 
Rillajat estate, * and Balasore certain estates known as killajat and 
occupying an anomalous intermediate position. These are killas Vompara, Balram- 
pur, Ragri, Chausatipara and Kantajbar in Cuttack, and Killas Ambo, Nangalpur and 
Patna in Balasore. ‘They were in the Settlement of Raja Man Sinba in\9g99 A. D. 
left as part of the Rajwara, Ambo, Kantajbar, Ragri and Balrampur: being all 
dependent fiefs of the zamindar of Keonjbar. The Mahrattas, however, resumed 
all these estates (except Dompara, which was of the nature Of a jagir) and collected. 
the revenue (jama not peskas) directly + but left in possession their former 
holders variously styled zamindars, bhuians and khandaits, and Occasionally in 
later corresponuence rajas. They were all men of ancient Hindu stock allied to 
the_chiefs of the Garbjat estates and some claiming royal descent from the 
pre-historic times’ their succession was governed by the law of primogeniture, 
lands being assigned for the maintenance of the younger brethren, and they kept 
up on a smaller scale the pomp and dignity of independent chiefs. Some, as we 
know of the killas of the Rajwara, obtained on the British conquest recognition as 
tributary 6state; others, as Aul, Kujang, Kanika, and Sukinda, with claims 
differing but little from those of the estates now dealt with, received a& permanent 
settlement ; but the eight Ail/as in question were brought on to the roll of 
temporarily-settled estates, and their revenue was on different Cccasions enhanced. 
Dompars was, in 1829, restored to the position of & permanently -settled zamindaxi 
rovided only that in the ev any alienation the assessment should be open tbo 
~zewisi0n {to the Government of =engal, and No.-230 17 Rk, of T5th Janvary 1596, 
from the Government of Bengal, to tbe Board of Revenue. At the last 
settlement the zamindars of the otber killajat estates protested 
against the proposals of the Deputy Collector to treat them as ordinary 
Moghulbandi proprietors, and claimed a permanent settlement; pointing out that 
they had precisely similar titles to those of the Garhjat chieftains, and had only 
submitted themselves £0 British rule in the hope of obtaining more lenient 
treat ment- 

Their claims were fully considered by Mr. Commissioner Mills in bis 
letter No. 790, of 21st March 1839, and, No. 2397 of the 27th October 18483, to 
the Honourable Board of Revenue, in which while finding that they had no legal 
right to be treated otherwise than as proprietors of temporarily-settled estates, he 
recommended as a matter of policy that no enhancement of the revenue should 
be made (except in the case of Killa Kantajbar, which had passed by sale into 
the possession of the chief of Keonjhar), and the revenue previously paid was 
under orders of Government continued for the term of settlement. 

At the commencement of the present proceedings the Bhuian of 
Mangalpur petitioned the Government, and orders were passed § that specially 
lenient treat ment should be accorded to these killas, and that they should form the 
subject of a special report to Government. 

Kantajhar, of which the revenue was enhanced at the last gettlement, has 
b2en treated as a Moghulbandi estate. 

So also has Kil/a Patna, which quite recently passed by sale into the 
hands of Babu Rajanarayan Das and others. The other five killas bave been made 
the subject of special reports, in which I proposed to retain the existing revenue, 
requiring only from the proprietors the payment of & lump sum either at once of 
in annual instalments to cover the cost of the settlement operations and an 
annual payment of 85 per cent- of the assets of the resumed chaukidari jagir. 
Alternative proposals were also made for the assessment of a light revenue based 
on the realisable assets. excluding the valuations of lands assigned for the support 
of brethren or for such othsr purposes as are required by the dignity of.the 
zamindars- 

In making the proposals I have been actuated by the desire to save these 
old families from the social degradation that would, I believe, be entailed by an 

enhancement of their revenue, while reserving 0 Government the right to enhance 


* See letter No. 397 O. S. of 2nd Ootober, 1899, from the Commissioner of Orissa to the Secretary to 
the Board of Revenue. | 
†t Seo paragraph 27, Babu Rupngalal Banerji’s report on Cuttack tenure. 


‡ Board’s No. 4817, of 8th September 1829, 
§ No- 3497-409-2 of 14th December 1895 from Government of India to the GoYt. of Bengal and No. 230 
L R., of 15th January 1846, form the Govt. of Bengal, to the Bard of Revenue. 
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the revenue at any subsequent settlement or on the alienation of the property. I 
may add that I have included in my proposals the assessment of a full revenue 
at 55 per cent of the gross assets ( and 85 per cent of the Chaukidari resumed 
jagir) in the event Of alienation of any of these Killas from the direct heirs of 
the present holders- 


The Collector of Cuttack, Mr. Growse, went further and expressed him- 
sejf in favour of granting a permanent settlement to these picturerque chieftaine; 
and Mr. Commissioner Marindin,* following the precedent of Dompara, recommen- 
ded that the present revenue shou!d be fixed in perpetuity, subject only to revi- 
sion in the event of the alienation of the whole or any part of the estate. This 
view bas been accepted by the Board of Revenue, + 


The followivg statement gives a summary of the extent and assets of 
these killas and of the different proposals :— 


had ens nee rer Oe NP PE ae 
carpe 


‘ame of killa 
ର tag inumber 


Balarampur. 


Ragr 


Chausatpara. 


Mangalpur. 


Ambo. 


Name of proprietor. 


Area in 
acres. 


“ Number 
of Villages, 


Nominal 
asset. 


Realisable | Existing 
asset:. revenue, 


[୯] 


Raja Upendra 
Narendra Mahbapoatra. 


Raja Birbar Dibakor 
Chotra Mahapatro. 


Balabhadra prasad 
Das Rajkumar 
Barlganjan Bhuian 
Mohapatra. 


Bhuian Dwarikanath 


Bidyadbhar Mahapatra. 


6,368 


3,663 


23 


17 


5,651 


2,989 


Cuttack. 
Rs. i Rs. 
4,299 890 
6,310 326 
2,633 133 
Balasore. 
4,577 | 1,035 
2,214 213 


PROPOSALS ad interim 


Cost of lchauxkidari 
Fund. 


survey and; 
settlement. 


220 


90 


47 


I Nn 
Alternative Revenue 
Total proposal for - psyable in the 
proposed ¦! light revenue.! event of 
revenue, allenation. 
10 11 12 
| 
Ras, Rs. Bs, 
656 2,3174+73†‡ ୟା 
597 3,4564+47 $ 5,813 +47 
289 | 1,404++65 ୩ 2,556+68 
Hi 
1,255 1,531 3,107 
350 648+47 1,613 £47 
1 


611. Under Board’s orders No. 452 A., dated the Sth November, 1899, I was 
directed to give an account, in the completion 


Jalapah; ereas in Balasore. 


settled, 


annual revenue being allowed to them.” 


Bhograi and Shahabunder. 


report, of certain estates claimed as permanently- 


Certain lands known jalapahi were acquired by the East India Company 
for the manufacture of salt in the beginning of the century under perpetual leases. 
As an instance of the terms of acquirement, the following extract from a lease 
may be quoted.... “this land will for ever remain in the possession and title of the 
Compapy, and the Company will use it for the purpose of manufacture of salt, or 
cultivation, Or for any other purpose it pleases.” In 1811 it was written that 
“fhe talukdars have consented to relinquish in prépetuity in consideration of a fixed 


This jalapahi area is situated in two Parganas of the Balasore District, 
It is necessary to 
refer to Board’s letter No. 194-B., dated 18th. August 1871, to Government. 


1 deal first with the Bhograi area, 


%* Commissioner to Board of RevenU® Xo. 397 O § of 214 Qotober, 1899. 
fT Board to Government, No- 1319-A, of 15th December, 1899, 


Reaszdi terms. For first 5 years Rs. 1,200, For the ne 


till expiry of Settlement Res. 2317 +73. 


§ For first 5 yoars Rs. 2000, For the next five years Rs. 2,750. From the cleventh year till expiry of 
Settlement Rs. 3,4564-47, 


¶ For first five years Rs, 800. For the next five years Rs. 1,150. 


of Settlement Rs. 1,404 + 68. 


xtfive years Rs. 1,800. From the eleventh year 


From the eleventh year till expiry 
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From this lettar w3 nnd that cartain Lunds in Paurganx Bhograi, in the District of 
Midnapore (since transferred t9 Bulv sore), ware neld unlar a p3rminent tenure by 
‘Governments for ths mauunfacture of salle On ths abxzndonment of fhe salt 
monopoly, Ghese lands being: 30 longer required for the purpose, their settlam3nt 
with the proprietors of th3 estates within which thay wird sitaatsd was sanctioned 
by the Bosrd. In ths mointims portious of cb2 lands hud bs3an leased and portions 
had bean sold. 


It appears that on the proprietor of ths Bhograi estate agreeing £0 take 
back ths balance of ths lands which hd bien leased out and to rageive the sale 
proceeds of the two mahal/s Bixra Ansa and Arang-Patai, which had bssn sold by 
mistike, and §0 & deducsion being muds from ths sadar jama of ths Bhograi estate 
equivalent to the sadar juma of these two inahals, the Collector of Balasore was 
instructed by tha Commissioner to come to a final agreem3nt with him on the 
above lines, subject to ths Board’s approval. 


The matter was reported to the Board in Commissioner’s No. 50 A., dated 
ath May 1871, together with a& transjation of ths agreement which was entered 
into. The proposed terms were approved by the Board with some alterations (Cf. 
Board’s No, 114 B., dated 15th August 1871, and No. 21 B, dated Sth February 
1672). ‘The agreement shows the nature of the two: mahals. 


It appears, however, that thase jalapahi lands originally belonged to 
estates temporarily-settled and were taken by Government on psrmanent lease from 
She proprietors. The proprietary right all along remained with the owner of the 
parent estate, although cultivable portions of the jaldapahi were in some 
unaccountable manner treated as separate estates and leased out. Finally, the 
new estates (so called) were by mistake sold as “estates,” but the proprietor of the 
parent esbates objected and he reseived the purchase monsy. In the kabuliypat 
executed by the sale purchaser ths property sold is described as ‘having become 
as good as a decennially (2. e,. permanently) settled estate’. 


In these circumstances, it seems clear that the two new “estut38” are 
merely permanent tenures in estate the parent estate, and in the case of Arang 
Patai, it would appsar that the zamindar of the parent estate by an agreement, 
dated lst November, 1871, admitted that the jama of ths tenure was fixed. 
Government could sell no right bsyond what it possessed, viz., that of a permanent 
tenure-holder, and the circumstance that it was sold as & pSrmanently-settled 
estate (supposing this admitted) could not make it so, even though the proprietary 
right had vested in Government, as & psrmanent settlement cannot bs made by the 
Board or the Local Government without sanction of higher authority. 


Thus in Pargana Bhograi two portions of ths jalapzhi arex wara sold as 
estate before 1864. The estates are borne on revénue-roll of Balasore and are 
known as Arang Patai and Bara Ausa, raspactively. They are now claimed as 
nermanently-settled- As details may be required, I add the following : — 


In 1864 the Board directed that all jalapahi lands should be restored to the 
sstates from which they were Originally separated. 


The Board directed for Bbhograi—(1) That the sale prices realised for 
Aramg Patai and Bara Ausa should be paid over to ths proprietor of the estute to 
which the lands originally belonged. (2) Subleases of. osher areas of the jalopahi 
created by Government should be respected by the proprietor of the parent estate. 
(3) Lands necessary for embankm3sts should be given up to Government free of 
cost. (4) All the estates including jalapazhi lands sbguld b3 rassttled in 1275 
{1S67). [As the Orissa Settlement was extended to 1324 (1897) the re-sattlement 
did not take effect till 7th September 1897]. 


These terms were acoepted by the Bhograi proprietors. 


The jalapahi area of Bhograi, however, belong to two estatss, mahal Kasba 

and mahal Nankar; 4,377-30 acres were, therefore, returned to Kasbaz, and 1,529-41 

to Nankar. This fact was not brought to the notice of th3 Board, but the Board 

were under the impression that the whole jalapahi are& in Pargana Bhograi 

belonged to mahal Kasba-a temporarily-settled estate-und thas the whole estate 
{including ths jalapazhi area) would bs liable §0 re-settlement in 1275 (1367). 
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‘The estate mahal Nankar in Bhograi is in my opinion also f8mporarily- 
setsled. ‘The proprietor. however, has raised an objection on this point, but it has 
nob yet been decided by the higher revenu3 authorities (a report has been 
submitted). 


It is sufficient to say here that the e:tats was Gemporarily-settled ia 1841 
and that Board’s cicular No. 6 of 1866 does rot apply, as the estate is situated in 
fhe temporarily-settled district of Balasore. Accordinzly, I have satsled the new 
revenue of mahal Nankar and have included its jalapahi area within the estate. 


I have had to go into some details in regard to the jalapahi of Bhograi 
to make my meaning clear, and may now turn to 
po ree that of Shahabunder. 

There are many points of differences in the treatment of these jalapahi 
arcs and some points of resemblane3. At the las; settlem3at ths jalapahi areas 
of Bhograi were included in the araas of fhoir bwo pirsnt estates. It was further 
recorded that a rent of Rs. 3,712 for an istamarari ijara was puyable to proprietors 
of one estate, Z. e., originally the whole jalapahi wr3x was recorded in that estate, 
but was afterward; separated and recorded in tw estates, thouzh no separation 
of jama was made (possibly becauss the estates belonged to th3 sume proprietor, but 
probably through carelessness). In the case of Shuhabunder, however, though 
the Collector stated in his report (dated 10th April, 1849) to tha Commissioner 
that the jalaphi area should be included in the unassessed area of the estate to 
which it belonged, the arez was never so included ani the proprietors of the 
parent estate never raised any objection. 

Furthermore, they did not claim the area at a subs3quent partition, but 
contended themselves with dividing out Rs. 799 (the rent payable by Government 
for the Jjalapahi lands according’ to their shares. No lease or kabuliyat for the 

_Jalapahi lands cau now be found, the Government still pays the rent, and the 
possession of Government since the beginning of {he century and the payment of 
the same rent for all these years is admitted. 


In 1861 Government sold to one proprietor of the partitioned estates 149 
mans, a portion of the jalapahi lands in mauza Bichitrapur, for Rs. 2,000, 

The Board took exception to this sale, but I do not find that ths purch2z se 
money was ever refunded to the proprietors of the parent estate. 


This estate is now Gonsidered and recorded in the revenue-roll as 
D2rmanently-sett]ed estate No. 1372- In 1864 the purchase money was not refunded 
because the Shahabunder proprietors refused to tuke buck the jalzpahi laads on 
‘the Board’s terms (similar to thos3 recorded above for Bhograi). 

In consequence of this refusal Government held the jalapahi lands khas 
till 1872 except 149 mans already sold. In thit year th3y ware let out on ijara 
and the same lessee has held them ever since. 

His administration has won golden opinions from all Colleotors and from 
the Board. The lease-expired in November, 1899. 


In 1897, by Board’s orders, No. 506, of llth May 1835, 297 aoras of 
Jalapahi were sold for Rs, 8,300 and they now comprise tauzi No. 1369, forming & 
temporarily-settled estate on the revenue roll of Balasore. In the present proceed- 
ings the balance of the area remaining with Crovernment is 3,543 acres, and is 
known as the Bichitrapur Government estat3. Th3 zamindars of tb2 pirans estate 
‘claim that all lands in excess of 2,779 acres, th3 area mentioned as jalapahi in the 
last settleraent procesdings, should bs returned {0 theme This arsa was not 
recorded correctly at the last settlement. 

In 1829 it was measured as 3,595 acres. In 1835 tbe land wa&s under 
‘water at the time of measurement, thus the area was only returned at 2,448; 
moreover, in the stambhabundi papsrs of 1848 the boundaries correspond to those 
Of the present areas. 

Whatever the area may have been, Government is without dispute in 
possession of it, and the proprietors of the parent estate are barred by limitation 
‘from contesting this point. They have, however, claimzsd ths excess ara in 
proceedings under Ghe Survey Act. It was found by local enquiry tas 
‘possession was with the lessee of Gorvernment and tbat the ex0es3 area, if any, 
was due to accretion to the parminent tsnure held by Goveromint. Agcordingly, 
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Mr. Kingsford’s order of 18th April 1899, the whole area-3,549- 14 acres-is recorded 
(as before) in the name of Government. This does not of course include the areas. 
of estates No. 1372 and 1369. 


The zamindars cf the parent estate now wish that all the jalapuhi area 
should be restored to them, notwithstanding the fact that in 1664 they refused to 
take over the lands, They bave seen that the lessee of Government is making a 
good profit out of the lease 2nd that he has expended capital and labour on. 
reclamation. Naturaily they repeut them-selves of their previcus decision, and 
would ]ike now to take the profit, Isubmit thut to give up the lands-now to the 
zamindars would be very unjust to the lessee. Babu Kailash Chunder Iai Mahashai 
(please eee Mr. Commissioner Smith’s No. 1807 of 26th November 1878S), the 
lessee, tas 2a reasonable expectaticn of renewal ard has thoroughly deserved to have 
the lease settled with him for anotber term of years: He has behaved very 
honestly throughout, (See Board’s No. 171 A of 25th May 1880 and Mr. Smith’s 
letter above referred £0). 

Severe] points arise for decision— 


(1) Government is not the proprietor of the so-called Bichitrapur Govern- 
ment estate, but is & permanent tenure holder. “The zamidars are entitled to 
continue” t9 receive their rert, but have no further “claim” (Mr. Smitkh’s letter), 


I beg to recommend, therefore, that the zamindars of the parent estate be- 
recorded as the proprietors of estate mauza Bichitrapur, Pargana Shabhabunder, 
tauzi No. 1370, and that Government be recorded as ‘permanent tenure-holder- 
paying quit-rent in perpetuity. 

(2) The zamindars wish to have the rent (Rs. 799) raised. I venture to 
suggest that Government can prcve payment of the same rent since the beginning 
of the century, and thcugh neither patta nor kabuliyat can be produced, we can 
show the patitas taken for the Bhograi jalapahi, tbe terms of which are set forth. 
in paragraph 8 above. Government should decline to consider any application for 
enhanced rent, and should refer the proprietor for redress to Civil Court, 


(3) There remains for decision the question whether the purchase money 
of estates Nos. 1372 and 1369 should be refunded to the proprietors of the parent. 
estate or note Government has not the proprietary right and has never had it. 
In reality Government has made sub-leases of portions Of its permanent tenure, . 
but the deeds purport to confer a proprietary right. I would suggest that the 
Purchase money of both estates be offered to the zamindars of the Shahabunder 
estate, even though it is nearly forty years since one estate was sold (j.e., in 1861). 
As four sales of this kind have now heen made, perhaps the attention of the 
Collector of Balasore might be directed to the position of Government in respect 
of the jalapahi lands. 

(4) The orders which are passed in regard to Arang Patai and Bara Aus 
by Board’s No. 452A,, of Sth November, 1899, are reproduced as follows :— 

I am directed to say that the Board are of opinion that both Arang Patai and Para: 
Ausa should be treated ag permancently-settied estates. Iam also to request that the 
Settlement Officer may be instructed to specially notice these (and Other such) cases in hig 
final report, £0 that the Government of India may interfere if they choose. 

In accordance with these orders, I have tried to give information sufficient 
for the higher authorities to deal also with Nos. 1372 and 1369, and with No. 1370,. 
the so-called Government Estate # 


612. One of the most curious estates in the Province of Orissa is the 
Satai - revenue-free property known as the Satais Hazari 
atais Hazari. 4 
aha WHiCh 18 made Up of villages and shares of 
villages and money assignments in Puri District and elsewhere. 
Pr  fter the Mabratta Gonquesh oF Orissa, the Raja of Kkurda was forced £0 
surrender to them, in lieu of payment for military services, the parganas of Rahang, 
Serai, Chaubiskud, and Lemkai, forming a part of the lands excluded from the 
Mogul settlement. - 
Out of there. for the support of the temple of Jagannath at Puri, the 
Mahrattas assigned the revenues of certain lands, making good from the public 


treasury the annual deficit, This endowment the British Government recognised, 
and further undertcok-the management of the temple and the payment of the 


* Mr. Collector Webb’s letter to Commissioner. dated 19th November 1SC8, 
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expenses connected with it, whicb, in the early years of our rule, averaged 
Rs. 65, 995 (Sicca) per annum. Down to 18C8 the average payments frcm the 
public treasury amounted to Res. mF an ra Be the income of 
Rs. 30,885 derived Irom the Satais Hazari mahal. 

In that year the Collector, Mr. Webb, proposed to dirallow rome of the 
unnecessary charges ard to fix a limit to tke expenditure, and the Government 
aecording]y limited the expenditure on the temple to the sum of Rs. 56,543 


exclusive of broad clctb, which was to be supplied from the Company’s wart- 
houses. —— —~ 


In 1843 the Government withdrew from the management of the estate and 
made it over to the Raja of Puri, who had been appointed Superintendent of the 
Temple- The allowance from the public treasury was, however, continued on 2 
reduced gcale down to 1858S, when, yielding to the pressure from religious mindc d 
persons in England, Government finally severed its connection with the temple, and 
in lieu of the mOney payments, assigned to it a porticn of the Khurda Government 
estate with a revenue of Rs. 16,827, which-in 1865 was supplemented by & further 
grant of land with a revenue of Rs. 6,689, these two grants being Commonly known 
as Ekhrajat Mahal +. An account of the Ekhrajat Mahal is given in the nest 
paragraph. 

The revenue of the Satais Hazari Mahal is derived from tbe following 
Sources :— 

(1) Twelve hastabud villages in Parganas Rabang and Chaubiskud Lembai 
and Paschimduai, with & former rent of Rs. 12, 696. 

(ii) Fifty bahal tanki villages and portions of villages with a total rental 
of Rs. 2,015-. 

(Jj) Certain allotments from eight tanki bahal villages in the Rahang estate 
with a money assignment of Rs. 2,495. 

(jv) Certain allotments from the tanki bazyafti villages in the Rabang 
estate with a total money assignment of Rs 2,8%4 

(v) Certain allotments from eight Sarbarakari and mustajari villages in the 
Rahang estate with a total money assignment of Rs, 270/-, 

(vi) Two mugqadami villages in Dalijora, district Cuttack, with a rental 
of Rs. 880. 

(vi) One village in Asureswar, district Cuttack, with a rental of Rs. S0, 

(viii) Lands in killa Daspalla to the value of Rs. 240, out of which timber 
for the car is supplied. 

The total revenue prior to the present settlement proceedings was, there- 
fore, Rs. 18,178. 

Lands in classes (i) and (ii) were at first surveyed and khanapuried along: 
with the temporarily-settled estates of the District, but the completion of the 
record was postponed owing $0 pressure of ‘work. Eventually under orders of 
Government } the attestation and completion of the records was taken up by 
Babu Sudarsan Das in the seasOn of 1598-99.- 

In all the hastabud villages [class (i)1, except Suanlo. which had suffered 
from breaches in the bank of the Daya river, the Raja of Puri applied for enhance- 
iment of rents by anpnas 3 per rupee on the ground of rise in prices and for 
assessment of excess area. The settlement was entrusted to Babu Sudarsan Das, 
and the result of the applications was as follows :— 


> 


Class of tenure. Number. Area iin acres. Existing rent. Settled rent. Increase 
per cent. 
Rs. Rs. Res. 
Padhani tanki 70 90 48 84 77 
Occupancy raiyats 2,020 5,149 11,254 14,981 88 
Chaukidar’s jagir 2 2 Nil 5 — 
Sarbarkar dia niskar 832 29 Nil 78 — 
Tota ଇହ ୨9,1924 5,270 11,302 15,148 34 


All other rents in the hastabud and tanki baha/ portions remain unaltered. 

The villages of Rabang tuluk irom which the Satais Hazari etate is entitled 
to receive assignments, have keen attested and rent settled as part of the general 
settlement of Orissa. 


¥ Mr. Collector Webb’s letter to Co mmiesioner, dated 19th November, 1808. 
Tt That is lands assigned for expenses. i 
† Government order No. 474 T.—R., dated 30th June, 1898. 
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Rents in the Tanki Bazyafti and Sarbarkari villages have been enhanced. 
bus the Raj of Puri is not entitled to claim any part of ths enhanGsm3nt, as will 
appar from tha following order of Mr. Commissioner Mills: passed on a reference 
by the Collector of Puri as to the fixity of the assignments to the Satais Hazari 
Mahal :— 
“These lands will be made the subject of invessigation, bit the fiz ; 

which they pay to the Satais Hazari mahal et be maintained 28 an କା a 
deducted from the gross assets of the lands.” 

The assignments have not been altered since they were first fixed, and 
will not now be increased unless Government pass orders to the contrary. The 
tankidars of villiges Bhimpar, Protaprampur, Chandanpur, Birkishoripur and 
i3rjbbadripur pay jointly the amount of the assignment to the Rajz of Puri; in 
o:ner Sasans collections are made from individual Tankidars:- Sarbarakars and 
Mustajirs pay the amounts with which their villages are charged direct to the 
itajae ‘The present settlement wil. not affect the system of payment, except in the 
bazyafti willages in which the renis of each Tankidir have been separately 
enhanced and settled withont specifying the amount to be paid respectively to the 

taubang and Satais Hazari estates. We have, however, no orders to direct the 
Zankidars 0 pay as assignment any larger sums than they have hitherto paid. 
I understand from the zamindar of Rahapng that the Raja of Puri is collecting 
direct the money assigned to the Satais Hazari; but panding Government orders, 
no increase of the assignment can be collected, and the Collector should be asked 
10 prevent any increase being collected. Babu A. K. Sen, in his report on Rahang, 
has expressed an Opinion that, to save confusion, it will be necessary to farm out 
she villages, leaving the farmer to pay the assignment {0 the Raja or else to assign 
to the Satais Hazari the rents of specific Tankidars. 


Farming is to be deprecated except asa last resource. The simplest 
method of all, and one which the proprietor of Rabhang wishes, is to let him 
collect the assignment fund and pay it into Government as revenue with the rest 
.of the revenue of his Taluk. Government Can then make over the assignment to 
the Raja. The alternative is a Batwara There isno evidence in any papers of 
.any separation of shares or lands; Batwara would therefore be & very difficult aud 
expensive operation. 


The villages of Dalijora and Asureswar were attested along with the 
temporarily-settled estates of Cuttack, and no settlement of rent has been made 
in them. ‘he lands in Daspalla lie outside the ares in which the rent laws and 
regulations are in force and have nOt been touched, 

No attempt has bsen made ( nor would it be possible to do it accurately) 
£0 calculate the cost of the preparation of the record-of-rights in this estate, as 
it forms part of the general settlement operations. The settlement of rents, how- 
‘ever, was made on the application of the Raja and isto b3 paid for by him. 

The account stands as follows :— 


Pay of Assistant Settlement Officer and his establishment Rs. 638 


Cost of forms oe oe . ee Rs. 42 
Total expenditure Rs. 680 

Receipts in Court fees toe oe Rs. 1,112 
Deposit in cash Rs. 42 
Total wn RS. 1,154 


mm es lees en ee 


The ste&mps fully cover the expenditure incurred, and thsre is, therefore, 
no need for any further adjustment. Hitherto the estate has been very badly 
managed. The Raja of Puri has been a mere puppet io the hands of his advisers 
and the management has been left to the Tahasildar amd his gomashtas. There 
are long lists of arrears and in the Mustajiri village of Kanchi the assignment of 
Rs- 65.13 has not been paid for twenty years. A year ago the Raju appointed 
as his manager Mr. J. C. Price, & retired Indian Civilian, and this gentleman 
has been doing his best tbo put matters on & better footing. + 


rire 


# Letter No, 519, dated 5th March 842. 
++ Since the above was written, Mr. Price has left the Raja’s Service. 
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613. The history of the ekhrajat mahal is interesting. After the 

Pp conquest of Khurda in 1894; Government continued 
I 7 ° t0 make certain Gash payments to the Puri Temple, 
wnich was held in high respect by the Hindu communities throughout India- In 
ie 1558, in deference to very strongly expres;ed 
views in England that the Govrnment should divest 
itself of all connection with religious endowments in this country, it was decided 
te grant certain lands in lieu of cash payments, 


Accordingly, on completion of thea Nayabadi settlement of Khurdaz, & 
portion of the estate yielding an annual sum equal in amount to that of the redu- 
ved money allowance made by Goveromens to the Superintendent of the Temple 
of Jagamnath was transferred to him as Ekhrajat # under a deed dated 3rd April 
1558. 

The amount of money allowance was.Rs. 16,517 and the Sadar jama of 
tho Mahals transferred was Rs. 16,827, as follows :— 


Rs. 
The whole of Zilla Tapang 14,827 
Garb Parichhal, Zilla Rameswar 1,612 
,, Mantir, Zilla -do- 740 
»> Muazib, Madhupur, & 6- 148 
Total 16,827 


The excess revenue of Rs. 310 odd was handed over to cover collection 
charges and remissions for loss of crops. 

By & second deed, dated the 13th March 1863, some more villages of 
Zilla Ramsswar paying Sadar jama of Rs. 6889 were transferred in lieu 
of Rs. 6,804 paid by Government for the salaries of the Temple barkandaz + or 
guard. We bave ascertained (see coluron 8 of the statement near the end of this 
paragraph that the agsets were actually found 0 be worth Rs. 26,342 instead of 
Rs. 23,716-3-9$) J. 

The mahal comprises the whole of zilla Tapang and 851 villages 

of zilla Rameswar. It is well to note that two 

villages of zilla Tapang lie’ within the geographical 
boundaries of Pargana Serai,and fifteen villages of the same Zilla lie within 
Pargana Lembai. Despite their detached geographical situation outside Zilla 
Tapang, these villages are, for all flscal purposes, considered as parts of zilla 
Tapang. At the settlement of 1889, the number of villages was shown as 151, 
bus some of these have merged together, and in the present survey they have bsen 
measured as 124 villages. 

The present area of this mahal is 67,520 acres, including lakhira} bahal 
and Government land. 

At Mr, W. C. Taylor's survey, the area was 67,685, and at the survey of 
1837, i§ was 53,804 acres. The difference between that arex and the present 
survey area is due to the inaccuracy of the former. The lJakhiraj bahal area is 
now 733 acres as against 767 acres at last settlement. The present area, of 
‘Government land is 438 acres, consisting principally of roads and the East Coast 
Railway passing through the mahal. 

The soil is for the most part laterite, or contains laterite, but it is not on 
this account the less fertile, and will compare very favourably with the alluvial 
soil of many other parts of Orissa. 


In 1823, Mr. Wilkinson found extensive tracts lying waste covered by 
Jungle in Zillas Tapang and. Rameswar. At the time of the last settlement, in 
1857, only 24,925 acres were cultivated; now the Gultivated area has risen to 
32,381 acres, i.e., there has been an increase of 30 psr cent. Even so more than 
half of the estate is still unbroken by the plough. Much of it is too high and 
rocky ever to be cultivated, but there is still a large margin which should repay 
the labour and expense of reclamation, aud now that the country ‘hus been opened 
up by the Railway, a considerable development may be expected. 


Physical Description 


rrr 
* Ekhrajat or more properly Ekhrajat is an Arabio word meaning “Expenses”. 


† See Paragraph 101-110 Vol, II of Khurdba Seleotions. 
_ ‡ Both Parganas are situated in the Sadar Sub-Divisions o$. Puri. 
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‘The principal crop grown by the tenants is paddy, chiefly Sar ali 
and Dalua are grown in a few villages where the ନ a 
benefit of these crops; and on the high lands and homesteads mandia, Kulthi and 
other miscellaneous crops are found. The orchards are very extensive and con- 
sist chiefly of mango and Pulang (Alexandrain laurel) trees. 

As this estate formed a part of Khurda, the early history of its previous 
Previous Settlement, settlements is included in that of the Khurda Khas mahol. 


From the conquest of the Province in 1804 down t0 1937 there were 
five successive fettlements, the dates of which are noted below: — 


Settlement Officer. Year in which made 
7 1. Major Fletcher 1814 
2. Golam Kadir 1806-1817 
3. Mr. Trower | 1813-1821 
Mr. Forestor 
4. Mr. Wilkinson a 18 2-1823 
5. Mr. Wilkinson 1524-1836 


The gssets Of the estate at these settlements were included in the gross 
‘assets of tké Khas mahal from which it had not then been separated. 

r. Wilkinson’s settlement of 1837 was the first attempt, On a large scale, 
to prepare a record-of-rights and to settle rents by soil classification. 
- Each Raiyat’s holding was measured, rates were fixed, and enquiries 
were instituted into invalid tenures. 

In 1857 a Nayabadi settlement was effected, in course of which only the 
new Cultivation was assessed- 

In Mr. W. C. Taylor’s settlement of 1880 these lands were surveyed with 
the rest of Khurda, and proposals were submittsd to the Supreme Govern- 
ment asking for sanction to re-amalgamate them with the Khas mahal and to 
substitute an equivalent annual income to the Raja Of Puri by means of invest- 
ment in Government paper or in the shape of a book-debl. The Government of 
India did not think it desirable to re-open the previous settlement of this question 
and paragraph 12 of the Government Resolution (printed in page 192, Volume $], 
of Khurda Selections) directed that, in accordance with the views of the 
Supreme Government, the Temple lands should be entirely excluded from the 
settlement proceedings. The proposals for the re-settlement of these lands were 
therefore abandoned, and this present settlement is resumed after the Nayabadi 
settlement of 1857. 

In 1591, the Superintendent of the Puri Temple applied for the Survey of 
the Temple lands, and the Commissioner recommen- 
ded that the work should be taken up under section 

i101, sub-section (2), of the Bengal Tenancy Act. These proposals were sanctioned 
by Government in their letter No. 161A,, dated 22nd. February 1892, and an 
experimental survey was made to test the accuracy of the maps prepared in 
1880. The result was satisfactory, and {he estate was surveyed and kahanapuried 
in the eeason of 1893-94 at a cost of Rs. 6,756. Attestation was begun in 1694-95 
by Mr. Ambica Charan Sen and in the two following seasons was completd, all 
but twelve villages, by Babus Jatendra Mohan Sinha and Amrita Lal Gupta ata 
cost of Rs 71,732. 

Work was then suspended for want of money (i.e., the Superintendent did 
not deposit costs), but was resumed in November 1898, when Babu Jagannath 
Dutta was deputed to complete the records and dispose of the applications for 
settlement of fair rents. . 

Jt was found necessary to completely re-attest the records before publica- 
tion, and tbe work proved much heavier than had been anticipated, and in a few 
villages considerable opposition was encountered. hl 

April 1899 a second officer, Babu Balmakund Kanungo, was deputed 

£0 ass ay the attestation ha ished; Copying and final publica- 

{on were pushe&en-as fast aS possible, und from June applications for settlement. 
of fair rents began to come in and were disposed by October. 

There had keen no detailed settlement since 1857, and in the interval the 
interests of the temple had been shamefully neglected. Rents had been hardly 

~enhanced at all, and farmers and Sarbarakars had taken to themselves nearly all 
the profits of new cultivation- The rise in prices was found to justify a copside- 
rable enhancement of rents, and there was also a large extent of assessable 6xcess 
lands in the holding. 


Present Settlement. 
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The Manager agreed to apply only for an enhancement of annas 3 per 
rupee on the ground of rise in prices, and a further assessment at light rates 
(As. 14-10 and As, 8-4 per acre) for excess area, an allowance of 10 per cent. 
being given for errors in measurement. He also applied for the resumption of a 
good many rent-free homestead lands and of some jagirs, the holders of which 
had ceased to render servicee In the first month he omitted all tenants whose 
rents would at these rates be enhanced by less than 4 annas, but in subsequent 

months the applications were more general. Altogether, 14, 523 applications were 
filed by the landlord and 103 by the “tenants, and with a very few exceptions the » 
fair rent proposed were accepted by the opposite party. At the out get the stan- 
dard of measurement presented 2 difficulty. The podika was one of 14 dastias, 
but there was a dispute as to its length. J personally enquired into the dispute 
and found the length to be 7 feet, as in the ,khas mahal. and this decision was 
not questioned by either party. 


The next difficulty that arose was Over the assessment of orchards, which 
had in general been planted by the tenantry without the permission of the land- 
lord and had in no case been assessed to rent. It was decided that, excep where 
the lands were required for commune or public purposes, such ag & market, they 
should be settled with the tenants as occupancy or non-occupanGy raiyats and 
assessed at not more than As. S-4 per acre, the lowest khas mahal rate. If was 
only in the well-to-do neighbourhood of Bajpur tha serious Opposition was 
encountered, and it became necessary for me to go there myself and explain to the 
tenants the grounds of the enhancements. By absenting themselves from the 
attestation the raiyats had allowed many wrong entries to pass unchecked, and 
as a return for their acquiescence in our proceedings they were allowed & further 
opportunity of having all objections disposed of- As the result of these measures, 
the opposition gave way and no further check to the worked occurred. 


Inspite, however, of the liberal rules, the early enhancements worked outb 
so high that it was found necessary to reduce them, the rates of assessment On 
excess area and Orchards being summarily lowered where enhancements were 
highest. M. Webster was deputed {0 examine the records and make & note of all 
cases of excessive enhancements, and, aftor-some demur, the temple authorities 
agreed to the proposed reductions. 


«The following table shows the result of the Settlement operations in the ekhrajat mahals :— 
Statement showing the last and present Settlement area and assets and incidence per acre. 


ee 


* See paragraph 124. 


110 


AREA IN ACRES RENT RUPEES | RATE PER ACRE, 
Statue. Number According According Last Ezist- PRESENT DIFFERENCE Past. | Existing. | Present. 
. to Ins to present | Settlc- ing. 
§ tenants settem int, Settiement.| ment. 
g Settled rents Sed cord Eviedine rents rents| Total. Columns, Coltmns; 
EF for which for which ve 
a ନ pPDpheat ions 
£ have been | have not been | 
ଓ mado. made. 
nm 
| 4 
| 2 3 4 5 | 6 7 8 | 12 13 14 16 
Pe EO Oe CE CO ee, Pe ee PO: PaO 
Rs, A. P.|Rs. A. P.|Rs., A. P 
¥ | Baha iIrTanki. 166 238 227 95 94 | 82 94 —1 0 6 5 j0 6 slo 6 8 
*&| Raja Tanké. 1,778 4,335 3,790 | 2,214 | 2,005 1,558 663 2,251 | —୬209 | +246 |0 8 2 |0 8 6 | 0 g 6 
। || 
3 
¥ Settled t 
occupancy. 17,765 20,593 27,645 | 21,751 | 25,658 28,515 | 4,607 33,122 {+3,907 |+7,4¢¢ [1 0 11 | 0 14 10 | 1 83 
i 
Non-occupancy. 40 35 18 ` s 32 +18 +14 0 8 3l0 14 
Chandina. 1,047 190 95 | ୫,୫୭2 813 546 984 |—1,469 | +171 [12 0 2 |s 8 1 ll0 6” 
6 4 
` | aoir assosscd. 173 552 665 655 +655 1 $ :0 
A, 
Minha assesscd.| 232 29 162 | 5 9 4 
8, - 
Sairat, 111 ° NO ic TO 6 187 | +12 | +175 | n 
DOD OOOO NO OOO OOOO JOO 
EN are ne ge es PP a ET | 
Total... | 21,312 | 25,356 | 32,378 | 20. 342 los. s00 | s1575 | 5,ଖ2 [| 37.487 | +2. 258 [+8,887 | a 
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It will be seen that in forty years the mufassal rent-roll had only bea 
increased by Rs. 2,258, or about 9 per cent., while in this settlement another 
Rs. 8,887, or 31 per cent-, has been added. 

~&# This may appear a large increase, but it is certain Ghat the tenants have 
actually been paying to sarbarakars and farmers rents fora good deal of what is 
shown in our papers as nayabadi, and the incidence of settled rents is Ra, 1-3 
acre, as against Re. 1-10-4 in the khas mahal of Khurda. 

The total cost of the operations and the amount recovered from the 
proprietor has been :— 


-2 per 


Rg. 
Survey and khanapuri sais 7,126 
Attestation ନ 15,144 
Copying sess i 1,762 
Fair rent settlement PP 4,622 
Head office establish ment ନ 1,394 
Miscellaneous Pe ଅଃ 1,025 
Total Im .. 81,073 
Deduct amount realised by Court-fees. ଖି 10,904 
Balance of cost debita,ble jo the settlement operatiOnS..... 20,170 
Deduct amount already deposited by the landlord. ew. 17,800 
Balance due to Government 2,870 


There does not appear to be any reason why Government or the tenants 
should contribute towards this expenditure. Not only will the enhancements 
recoup the Raja in four years, but he has been supplied with a complete amd 
authoritative account of his property and his assets, which for at least thirty 
years should enable him to prevent his sherista falling back into the state of 
confusion hat has hitherto prevailed in it. 

614. Along with the ekhrajat villages were settled the revenue-free and 
khandaiti villages of Khurda, viz., (1) Garh Atri 
Oger, (2) Mauza Sana Kumari, (3) Mauza 
Kapileswar, (4) Mauza Baunsmul, (5) Mauza Darunguli Patna, (6) Garh Haldia, 
(7) Garh Malipara, (8) Mauza Uparbast, (9) Mauza Bhubaneswar. These require 
but a very brief mention. 

Atri consists of five villages in zilla Kuspalla with a total area of 2,309 
ha acrese They were granted in 1858 to the 

rare mathadharies of the Puri temple in lieu of 
former allowance of 560 maunds and 3 seers of salt, and have up to date been held 
{ree of revenuée.# 

The survey was made in November 1598 and the records prepared at the 
instance and at the cost of Government. The proprietor, as well &s some tenants, 
filed applications for settlement of fair rents, 710 in all, 


The result of these applications was that rents were raised from Rs. 1,056 
to Rs. 1,502, or by 46 per cent., on the same lines as rents had been enhanced in 
the ekhrajats. Adding rents in respect of which no application was filed, the rent- 
roll of {he estate comes to Rs. 1, 840, 


The estimated cost of the operations was Rs. 938, of which Rs. 410 was 
filed in court-fee stamps, There is nothing {0 be recovered, as the stamps cover 
the cost of settlement of rents. 

Sanakumari, Kapileswar, and Baunsmul are small revenue-free endowments, 


ae surveyed and settled as part of the general 
Sanakumari, Kapileswar, Baunsmul, operations. The following ble aaa up the 
general facts regarding them :— 


Revenue-free lands in Khurde. 


Village. Area in Former Settled Cost of Recoveries. Balance. 
acres, assets. assets. operationsg- 
Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 
Sanakumari 62 93 114 115 38 9 
Kapileswar oe 3T 22 22 117 Nil. 117 
Baunsinul se OL 187 187 92 Nil. 92 


* Board to Commissioner No 185 A of 31st May 1880. 
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Applications for settlement of rent were only made in Sanakumari, and the 
proceedings have been paid for by Court-fees. 


615. Haldia and Malipara are two khandait tenures held at a fixed quit 

rent from before the conquest: and were recognised 
Gerk Del re end pp by the British Government in 1819. The khandaits 
do not render any service to Government, but regard themselves almost as 
tributary chiefs, and many of the peculiar customs of the killajat estates are found 
among them in full force, 

By Mr. Wilkinson these tenures were surveyed amd settled, but in 1880 
operations were stopped after the survey. In this settlement they were taken up 
in order to complete the Khurda killa and the survey and record-of-rights were 
made at the cost of Government: 


Much trouble was caused in Haldia owing to disputes between the 
.khandait and his brethren as to their rights to the jungle and waste land, and the 
claims Of the latter party bo bs recorded as co-sharers in the estate. The property 
was divided at Mr. Wilkinson’s settlement into three parts ; nijjof, or lands in the 
possession of the khandhit himself; bhaiyabhag, lands by relations (bhaiya) for 
their maintenance; and kotbhag, the residue. It is the rights over this latter 
portion which have formed the subject of dispute, and it has been held that the 
‘bhaiyas’ have no title except to graze their cattle on and take fuel from the 
waste lands and jungle. A curious feature of some of the tenures in the 
bhaiyabhag is that part only of the rent is payable to the assignee and the rest 
to the khandayat. 

The whole cost of settlement has been borne by Government and no 
applications filed for settlement of rents. 


The following table summarises the principal facts :— 
AREA IN ACRES 


fp in I 
Garh. Number Former Present Number Rental Cost of 
of Settlement. Settlement. of operations. 
villages. tenants, 
| . Rg. Rs. 
Haldia ww 6B 5,130 4,984 1,984 1,602 1,438 
Malipara.... ଠି 5,237 4,125 1,099 928 8283 
Total 10 10,881 9,718 3,088 2,530 2,261 


Tue loss of area is due to the decision of a boundary dispute with Dompara after the survey of 1880, 

616. Mauza Uparbast is a small revenue-free property of 371 acres. 

Uparbast In 1896 the proprietor applied for a survey and 
the preparation of a record-ofi-rights- The work 
was carried ouf in 1698 by Babu Jagannath Dutt,who also settled ronts for 218 
tenants, and enhancement of 3} annas per rupee being made on the ground of 
rise in prices. A;sats were thus raised from Rs. 274 fo Rs. 397, or by 45 per cent. 
The cost of the operations has been Rs. 390, the whole of which has been by the 
proprietor and {the balance of his deposit is to bs refunded under Board’s order 
No. 405 A,, of i3th December, 1899. 

617- The temples of Bhubaneswar are sacred to the worship of Lingraj 
Mahaprabhu, and are said by Mr. Sen to owe 
their origin to the Kama Brahmans (see also 
chapter of this report), They are supported by an endowment consisting Of 
eight villages in the Khurda subdivision Of the Puri District, besides several 
small holdings scattered over adjacent Thanase These lands are: under the 
.Gontrol of a Committes, of which Babu Priyanath Chatterji, M. A., B, Lr, is the 
managing member. 

In Mr. Wilkinson’s settlement of 1837, but not since then, & detailed 
survey had been made of the proprty, and on the 265th September, 1857 the 
Committee applied under Section 103 of the Bengal Tenancy Act for & survey 
and preparation of & record of-rights- The settlement was sanctioned by the 
Board of Revenue, and the work was taken up under the general notification 
for the survey and settlement of Khurda. 


Bhubaneswar. 


%* Vide pages 44 to 56, Volume III of Khurda Selections. 
+ Board’s letter No. 405 A, Dated 13th December 1899, 
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The villages in respeos of which the application was 


made we i ନ 

number, viz :— 50 pubis 

ର ie se Colleen ee Part, ନ 

le Bhubaneswar 1871 to 1876 1,176 

2. Mahabir Sasan 1870 

3. Ogarsuan 1367 9183 

4. Dakhin Nuagaon 6357 

5. Kuha i © 145 

6. Khetrapal .... } 1099 166 

7. Sundarpada 1854 to 1364 262 

8. Gangeswar : 13889 77 


Of these the Jast four contain also lands of the Khurdea khaas mahal, and 
the record-of-rights was completed in 1897 at the cost of Government. For the: 
reminder the Committee deposited Rs. 1,000, and ihe work was taken up along 
with that of the ekhrajat mahal. ‘There was & good deal of trouble caused by 
the claims of shebaits and other hangers-on of the temple to hold lands at quit 
rents or rent-free, and even now some cases in Bhubaneswar village remoin for 
disposal. 


So far, the result of the settlement has been to raise the rent-roll of these 
four villages from Rs. 1,122 to Rs. 1,543, the increase being due partly to the 
enhacement of former raiyati rents by three annas in fhe rupee, and parily to the 
assessment of lands hitherto held free of rent. The total rental of ihe endowment, 
as at present ascertained is Rs. 2,309 assessed on 1,747 acres and a produce rent 
from 2&4 acres. 


618. Jamuna Jharpara is a small khandaiti jagir, of which the settlement 

Jamuna Jharpara was undertaken at the request of the tenants. It 

” has a total area of 49‡ acres, and the settlement 

cost Rs. 511, or deducting process fees, Rs. 487. Out of this Rs. 38 has been 

paid by the raiyats, and proposals for the recovery of the balance have been 
formulated.# 


619. Though, perhaps, it would have more properly found a place in an 


i a earlier section of this repors, I cannot finish this 
Jal kor manace, chapter without some mention of ths peculiar 
treatment of jalkar mahals or fishery estates at the last settlement. 


Sometimes the right of fishery was completely diverted from that in the 
riverbed or riparian estates. ‘fhe most noteworthy instance is that of the two 
Jjalkar mahals, Gangahar Jalkar and Nadi Nanpal, which consist of the fishery 
rights in the waters of the Burabalang Gangahar Shuna, and Khandia Shuna rivers 
in Balasore, though the river bed was included at the last settlement in the area of 
the riparian estates. 


Another case is to be found in the fisheries of fhe upper Mahanadi, nearly 
the whole being assigned to Parganas Panikhand, though the bed of the river is 
included in killas Atgarh and Motri and Patiae Similar anomalies are to be found 
in the record of the Katjuri fisheries, and have led to many boundary disputes. 
Sometimes a river was treated as a village, as in the case of the Gobri in Pargans 
Tikan, of which the area and fishery assets were divided between the two principal 
estatese Such villages have generally been eliminated in {he present survey, and 
the arex Of the river included in that of the riparian villages some however, as the 
Mahanadi Machhadiya, still survive. 


There is still another jalkar mahal in Cuttack ‘“‘pata Mahanadi”’ No. 2845. 
Tt was purchased from Government by the Raja of Dompara and has been settled 


with him at a revenue of Rs. 2-9. The Collector should be directed to enquire 
into the circumstances of this estate. 


620. It was at one time suggested that the beds of all navigable river, 
; ; should be excluded from the estates through which 
Navigable rivers. 


they lay and recorded in the name of Government. 
Enquiry showed that at the last settlement all river beds had been included in the 


a ll i 


eC rr ee eee Or 


x See Correspordence ending with letter no. 645, of 18th March 1899, from the Sottlement officer to 
the Collector Puri. 
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area of estates, and further that the channels within the .temporarily-settled 
parganas were not of much value. The proposals were, therefore, after consulting 
the Advocate-General, dropped as regards Cuttack and Puri. In Balasore, 
Mr. Kingsford, with the proprietors’ consent, recorded in the name of Government 
the navigable channels, that of the Burabalang excepted.x* 


i lll 


* Board to Government, No. 257 A of 25th April 1892 and Director ot Land Records to Settlement 
Officer, Orissa, No. 1291 S. of 30th August 1899. 


i111 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
EXPENDITURE ON SURVEY AND SETTLEMENT. 


621. The important subject of expenditures must here be treated of 
introduction. somewhat briefly as the accounts have not been 
finally audited. 

The expenditure shown in this Chapter is therefore taken from the annual 
reports, and includes all payments up to the 1st January 1900. 


622. The first detailed estimate of cost is to be found in a& note prepared 
by the Director of Land Records in February, 


Estimate and actual expenditure, 
F 1891 5 = 


In that note (paragraph 23) a provisional estimate of Rs. 13,07,899, viz. 
Rs. 6,12,747 for survey and Rs. 6,95,062 for settlement, was made against a 
previously sanctioned estimate of Rs. 14,038,981, It was not long before it bscamae 
evident that this estimate must be largely exceeded, but it does not app3aar to have 
been foreseen by zeny one that the total expanditure would bas more that 30 lakhs 
.of rupses. Comparing the original estimate with ths aobual expanditure up to the 
1st January 1900, we find — 


Survey Settlement - Total. 
Bstimate 6,12,74"7 6,95,062 13,07,809 
Actual 9,43,091 23,45,426 32,88,51"7 


Thus the owiginal estimate for survey was a little more than half, and that 
for settlement rather less than a third, of the actual Cost. 


To some extent the difference is due {0 operations not included in the 
-original estimate viz :— 


Nature of operation not Survey Settlement 
included in the original Expenditure, Expenditure. 
estimates. 


Settlement of— 


Khurda ooo 1,40,306 

Ekhrajats 7,126 30,584 

Kilia Aul 8,519 

Killa Darpan 10,635 } 21,270 

Killa Mafhupur ee. 9,075 19,2583 
Total .... 35,355 2,11,418 


On these accounts an allowance of Rs. 2,46,768 is to be made in the 
errors of tha originzl estimate, but this still leaves a very great excess, 
which appears to be due in part to ths defects in the early khanapuri 
and attestation, and partly to the failure to work out and carry through from 
the beginning & definite plan, but chiefly to ths fact that the original estimate, made 
practically no allowance for the cost of the later stages Of the work; for the 
disposal of case work, for the completion and copying of the regords, and for th3 
settlement of revenue for over 6,000 estates; in fact, ior ths stages which have 
occupied the Settlemant D3partmsnt for ths lash two-and-a-half years. 


623. The expenditure on survey (excluding revision 
Cost of Survey operations. survey in Cuttack and Khurda)is shown by the 


area aneee 


* Appendix A (1) 
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‘Surveyor=General to have been Rs. 9,19,955, of which details are given in the 
following statement :— 
Statement showing the cost of cadastral survey in Orissa. 


ma ae erect 1:4 
prieot eatin 


COST, IN RUPEES, OF — I 


DisSTRICT. srason of Traver- Demar- Cadastral { Record Badar Total, lemarks. 
Survey sing. cation survey. | writing. | correction. 
। । 
¦ 
1 4 3 +± 8 | 6 7 8 9 
re ee rr re er se rr a se Ps a 
Puri 1859-95 ¦! 64,904 1,26,315 33,158 2,24,377 Txclusive of R3. 2,507 


cxpended on standard maps 
and Rg. 4,662 expended on 
i 2-inch topographical survey. 


Cuttack 1859-98 ¡ 94,843 1,220 | 2,11,936 । 1,01,826 4,09,325 Exclusive of Ras. 2,304 exe 
! pended on standard maps 
: and Rg. 18,602 expended 
on ?2-inch topographical 
survey, 
Balasore 1590-05 :! 64,164 2,027 | 1,538,515 54,787 2.7+£,493 KLxclusive of Rs. 5,603 ex- 


peudced on 2-inch topogra- 
¡ phica) survey. 


i 
: 
Orissa and | | | 
Khburda.. 1536-1900 ¦; ere eer 11,760 11,760 
| 


2,23,911 3,247 | 4,091,766 | 1,859,271 11,760 


| 


N. B:—The figures in this stetement are exslusive of the cost of revision of Cuttack Irrigation Survey 
of 1878-79 (Ks. 23,146) nd of +£ per cent, for the cost of instruments. 


9,19,955 


0 
are 2. me rete “v4. nde ta ot PR A 


Deducting Rs. 35,355, the cost of survey in the Ekbrajats, Aul, Darpan, 
and Madhupur, and adding Rs. 23,146 for revision survey in Cuttack, the cost Of 
survey of the temporarily-settled and revenue=free lands in Cuttack, Balusore, and 
Puri sadar is Rs. 9,0 7,746. 


The area surveyed for this sum is about, 4,797 square miles, giving an 
average cost of Rs. 181 psr square mile for the cadastrally-surveyed area. 


624. The total expenditure from the beginning of the operations up to date 
is shown in the returns as Rs. 23,45,426. This 
includes all actual disbursements, but there still 
remain to be 2d ied certain charges on account of supervision, pension charges, GOst 
of tents, forms and stationery, that cannot at present be calculated. Some 
deductions, too, may be hereafter made on acgount of process and other fees 
received and paid into the treasury, for the proceeds of sales of old stationery and 
furniture, and for court-fee stamps. With this proviso I proceeded to show On 
what account the expenditure has been incurred; and first as to the division by 
local areas. 


Besides the settlement of the temporarily-settled Parganas, tha above 
figures includes the cost of settlement of the Khurda khas mahal which has formsd 
the subject Of a separate report; of the temple or ekhrajat lands in Puri, which 
has been made at the cost of the Superintendent of the Temple; of Aul and .Darpan, 
which have been made partly at the expanse of Governmant and partly ab that of 
the proprietors, he question of ths ultimate division of tha 603 b3ing still under 
consideration; of the small Village of Uparabast, paid for by the proprietor; 
and of Jamuna& Jharpara, which is to ba paid for by the landlord or 
tenants; and also of the Ward’s estate of Madhupur, paid for by the Court of 
Wards; as well as of the revenue-free and khandaiti villages within th3 sub-division 
of Khurda. I 

These items are, however, shown separately, and I have calculated the 
Cost of settlement in the Puri and Balasore Districts, basing my estimates On the 
figures supplied by Mr. H. Mc. Pherson and Mr. Kingsford, These figures were 
really too low, for they did not include the proportionate share of ths expanditure 


Scttlement expenditure. 
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of the head office in Cuttack, for which about half a lakh has been added to cither 
district, & corresponding deducting being made from the Cuttack figures :— 


sere 


Ore ere. 5 2: i re 
i $ 
YEAR । Cuttack. Puri. Khurda | Balasore Erhrajat | Aul and Sendhil Uparhast Bhubancs-" Poial 
| Darpan pnr. and warand | 
Jamuna rTovenue- 
Jharpara. | freo and 
Khandait. 
tonures of 
! Puri, 
pi i re en en ie i 
1 | Z | 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 il 
Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs Rs. Rs Ts, Rs. 
Upto Slst Sep- 
tember, 1891 .. 11,367 33,902 330 . eos 15,599- 
1891-92 46,420 1,54,931 2,707 3,974 a 2,058,032 
1892-93 1,42,967 7,564 27,451 7,779 | 1,848 | oe ¢ 1,657,609 
{ 
1893-94 1,26,738 145 37,022 2,372 {| 5,7 26 we | 1,72,008 
1594-95 1,06,395 ! $3,207 | 1,657 2,103 1,993,392 
| : 
$95-96 1,40,789 54,965 18,576 | ୨୦,୦୨୨ 5,288 | | wn | 3,09,962 
i 
1896-97 2,20,976 98,115 86,000 1,21,487 S12 we | 5,288,190 
୫97-9୭ 1,87,210 50,000 33,655 { 1,06,505 9,576 wn | 3,86,046 
1895-99 1,603,095 15,57 1,775 66,583 13,120 5,191 864 3,926 | 2,766,182 
18998-1900 
January 27,810 890 3,145 3,732 1,984 37,561 
eS ure eres | Crete | Ctr | riser | | een | anette | reat 2107s see 
Total 11,73,767 4,166,890 | 1,40,3¢6 | 5,388,566 30,584 21,270 | 19,258 564 3,926 [23,45,423 
| | | 
PD PO OO Op OT 
Adjusting cost of 
supervision. 10,73,767 4,656,890 | 1,40,306 { 5,858,566 30,584 21,270 m 564 3,920 23,415,426 


625. The total cost may approximately, as regards the stages of the work 
in tbe temporarily-settled areas, be divided as 


Cost of different stages of the operation. FH ହି 
° E i follows over the three districts :— 


Cuttack Puri Balasors Total 
Rs. Rs. Rs. Re. 
Inspection of Khanapur! "65,000 40,000 83,000 1,48,000 
Attestation .« '4,80,000 2,05,000 1,80,000 8,65,000 
Settlement of rents 1,86,000 58,000 1,601,000 3,45,000 
Case-work, eto: a 61,000 15,000 50,000 1,26,000 
Assessment of Reveuna 1,90,000 38,000 67,000 2,95,000 
Miscellaneous Total .... 1,82,000 60,000 1,08,000 3,50,000 
Tota] «ew 11,74,000 4,16,000 5,839,000 21,29,000 


errr, 


The first item is a comparatively small one, and iucludes only the share 
of the khanapuri expenditure met from the settlement budget, and consists 
chielly of the pay of tbe head cffice and of the khanapuri officers. 


Under attestation I bave included both the expenditure on the Original 
attestation and that incurred in re-attesting and preparing the records for 
settlement of rents. The expenditure jis lightest in Balasore, where very little 
work bad to be re-done, while in Cuttack it is swelled by the inclusion of about 
1} lakhs on acccunt of tke pay of the Settlement Officer and his office. Settlement 
of rents explains itself; the cost is lcwer in Puri than in the other districts, 
partly becautce a larger share of the expenditure of 1596-1898 has been debited 
to re-attestation, and partly because the cfficers employed in Puri were on the 
whole lower paid. Mott of tee pay of the head cffice and of the Assistant 
Settlement Officers in charge during 1896 and 1897, 7. e., about one lakh, is 
debited to this head. | 
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Case-work covers all the expenditure incurred during the period of draft 
ublication on the disposal of objections and the trial of suits.under section 106. 
It was lowest in Puri because draft publication followed very promptly on 
re-attestation, and the people appear, moreover, to have been backward in filing 
objections. It was highest in Balasore Owing to the large crop of cases, especially 
in the neighbourhood of Balasore town. 


Settlement of Revenue includes the expenditure incurred in writing 
completion reports for Over 6,000 estates, for disposing of the proprietors’ objec- 
tions and taking kabuliyats, and ineludes most of the pay of the Settlement Officer 
and the Assistant Settlement Officers in charge for 1897-98 and 1898-99. Under 
“Miscellaneous,” come the cost of copying the record-of-rights (about 13 lakhs), 
of revising the proofs of the new survey maps and of re-numbering villages (about 
Rs. 10,000), of preparing milan khasras and other statistical statements, of 
miscellaneous enquiries such as those into the effects of irrigation and protection, 
of the handing over and destruction of records and of the writing of the final 
report; including & share of the expenditure of the head office and a large part of 
my own and Mr. Webster and Mr. Kingsford’s pay during the last year. 


626. Taking the area as before at 4,797 square 
miles, the average cost of the principal: stages of 


idence of cost. 
Tnoidenceo7 009 the work is as follows :— 


Stage Per Per 
square mile (in rupees) acre (in annas) 

Khanapuri soos କି 30-8 +77 
Attestation sess eo 180-8 4-51 
Settlement of rents 71-9 1-80 
Case-work ଡା 26-3 66 
Assessment of Revenue. TL 1-77 
Others ie 72.9 1-892 
Total cost of Settlement 453-3 11-38 


¥ Caloulate2 on the temporarily-settled area of 4,150 square miles. r,e., excluding-revenue free areas, 
Chilka Lake, Government lands, etc. 


The expenditure on survey bas already been estimated at Re. 161 per 
square mile, or 2:96 annas per acre. Thus the total cost of the opsrations in the 
temporarily-settled area works out to 14-29 annas per acre. 


S. L- Maddox. 
Settlement Officer. 
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DEPARTMENT OF LAND RECORDS AND AGRICULTURE, BENGAL. 


No. 1549S. 
From 


P. C- Lyon, Esq... I. C. S., Director of the Department of Land Records 
and Agriculture, Bengal. 


To 
The Secretary to the Board of Revenue, L- P. 


Dated Calcutta, the 24th July, 1900. 
Sir, 

I have the honour to submit herewith, for the orders of ths Board and of 
Government, the Final Report of ths Sattlement of th3 Provinzg9 of Orissa by 
Mr. S. L. Maddox, 1. C. S., Gogethsr with ths volume of appandices attxched to it, 
and the maps which have bsen prepared to illustrate it. The report, which has not 
as yet been Hnally printed off, was submittad to me by Mr. Middox just before ha 
left India on furlough in March last, but will not be raady for publication in its 
finally corrected form for some few weeks to come, 


2. The report is voluminous and is complete in every respect, such 
ae information as could not be included in the body 
I of the report beiag given in full in the appendices. 
Unlike most other temporarily-Ssettled areas in India, the Province of Orissa had 
not known settlement operations for sixty years, and this circumstance alone, 
while adding greatly to the difficulty and the cost of the present proceedings, has 
rendered it necessary to summarise, as far as possible, in the Final Report 
the considerable changes that have taken place during the currency of the expiring 
settlement, and t0 present to Government a complete and exhaustive review of 
the economic condition of the Province. It is true that the late Sir William 
Hunter and Mr. George Toynbee have in recent years written at length on the 
history and circumstances of Orissa, but the present settlement proceedings have 
in themselves contributed so much new material for the illustration of the 
subject, that the existence of their works has not absolved Mr. Maddox from the 
duty of dealing very fully with the subject before kim. The Final Report now 
submitted is & veritable Encyclopaedia of the Provinces, dealing with its history, 
its peoples, its agriculture and its material prosperity, while detailing at the same 
time the fiscal history of the temporarily-settled areas uncer settlement, the 
proceeding undertaken for their resettlement, and ths results of those proceedings, 
both as they have affected Government and the people. 


3. The following is the general arrangement of the report, which is 
Arrangement of divided into six parts. The first of hese contains 
the report, physical and statistical accounts of each Of the 
three districts of Cuttack, Balasore and Puri; the socond deals with agriculture, 
irrigation and the material condition of the people; the third is mainly historical, 
but combines with the fiscal history of ihe Province an exhaustive account of the 
various tenures upon which land is held within it; the fourth deals with the 
procedure adopted in the course of the various stages of the recent settlement 
proceedings; the fifth summarises the results of those proceedings, and the sixth 
gives an account of the revenue-free and other areas excluded from the present 
settlement, concluding with a brief chapter on the cost of the opsrations. ‘The 
appendices to the report consist of a reprint of the most important correspondence 
connected with the settlement, a collection of the various rules under which the 
opsrations were Conducted, -some thirty-eight statistical and descriptive statements 
illustrating the report, and the detailed reports on the districts Of Puri and 
Balasore, written by Mr. H. McPherson, I. C. S., and Mr. D. H. Kingsford, I. C. S., 
respectively. While it was not, parhaps, wholly necessary that these two latter 
reports should be reproduced, they are of considerable value in themselves, and 
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it would have been a matter for regret had they been left uopublished. A perusal 
of the report will also show that Mr. Maddox has not been able £0 avoid soma 
‘repetition, the subjects allotted to different sections of the report being in some 
cases sO nearly allied as to render.this inevitable; but such repetition as there is 
has served to make each separate part of the report complete in itself, and is for 
that reason the less to be deprecated. ’ 


4+ It is unnecessary for me to deal at any length with the subjects 
Tho Historical and Descriptive treated in the earlier chapters of the report. The 
Chapters of tho Report. interesting paragraphs, in the Chapters containing 
physical accounts of Cuttack and Puri, which deal with ths question of 
embankments, especially those which relate to the districts of Puri will be doubi- 
less commended by Government to the special attention of the Publie Works 
Department, and the effect that ths escape of flood water through certain breaches 
in those embankments has had on the material prosperity and revenues of gome of 
the eastern parganas of that district is already the subject of a reference to 
Government. ‘The chapber On irrigation (paragraphs 103 to 118) contains a full 
report On the subject of the imposition of an Ownetr’s rate on lands irrigated Or 
irrigable from Government canals, which will be dealt with in & separate commu- 
nication, in answer to the call made by Government for & special report on this 
subject. The agricultural chapter (paragraphs 119 to 153) contains much infor- 
mation of interes; which will serve to supplement Mr. N. N. Banerjei’s valuable 
report on the agriculture of Cuttack, and deals in special detail with the great 
rice crop and with pan, the latter a crop which is likely to prove of increasing 
value to the cultivators as the Province is opened out. The Chapter on the 
History of Prices deals with the fluctuations in the price of common rice, which is 
by far the most important crop in Orissa, and contains & most instructive dia- 
gram showing those fluctuations during the past sixty years, a picture of the 
varying circumstances of the people during that period which could not well be 
improved upon. There is much in the chapter on the material condition of the 
people that affords food for reflection and comment, notably, in the desoription 
given of the character of ths psOple, which appears to bear in many respects as 
a likeness to that of the Assamese, though the Uriyas are differentiated from the 
Assamese in that they are always ready to emigrate and travel in search of work. 
This readiness to emigrate on the part of the male population-for the emigrants are 
never accompanied by their families-is a marked characteristic of the Uriya, and 
is in pleasing Contrast to the immobility of the Biharis and the northern 
races of Indie. It proved an undoubted safeguard to the population of Orissa at 
the time of the great famine, and contributes greatly in the present day to the 
prosperity of this corner of the Empire. On the subject of stocks of grain, with 
which Mr. Maddox deals in paragraphs 178 and 197,11 fear we have little or no 
information at present. In the year 1897, after careful local enquiry, the Commi- 
ssioner of the Division estimated that the stocks of rice in hand would not last 
beyond August in that year, whereas there was a brisk export throughout the 
year, without any importation to supplement the jocal stocks. 


Mr. F. E. Pargiter, I- C. S., has been kind enough to scrutinise the Chapter on 
the early geography and history of Orissa, and in the interesting paragraphs which 
huve been devoted #0 the peoples and religions of the Province, Mr. Maddox has 
drawn freely from many acknowledged authorities, such as Mr, H. H. Risley, 1.C.S,, 
C. I. B., Dr, Rajendra Lala Mitra, Dr. Stevenson, Mr. Stirling and Captain S- C. 
Macpherson. 


5. The ares of the Province of Orissa amounts to over 24,000 square 
miles, and may be roughly divided into the hills 
(17,000 square miles), in which are included the 
Tributary States, the district of Angul, and the Government Estate of Khurda in 
Puri, and the alluvial plains (7,000 square miles), lying between, these hills and 
the sea. Some account of the Tributary States is given in Chapter XXIV of the 
Report. 


Area of the Province, 


The District of Angul, a resumed State, was surveyed and settled some 
years back, and the Government Estate of Khurda has recently bsen settled 
under Mr. Maddox’; suparvision, and a separate report of the settlement 
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submitted. The following statement shows roughly the 


| ‘ various areas that ” 
make up the plains portion of the Province :— 


Square miles. 


Temporarily-settled areas 4,200 

Revenue-free areas 524 

Permanently-settled areas cadastrally surveyed 546 

Permanently-Ssettled areas topographically 

surveyed. 1,420 

The Chilka Lake. 310 
Total 7,000 


The present report deals in detail with the survey and settlement of the 
first two of these classes only, tut a brief account is given also in Chapter XXIV 
of the circumstances in which some of the permanently-settled estates came to 
be cadastrally surveyed. A special chapter (Chapter XXIII) is devoted to the 
revenue-free aress included in the 524 square miles noted above, but they are 
also included in the general sections of the report. On the other hand, the 
statistics of cultivation which ate given in Appendices E and F include not only 
the Khurda Government Estate, but also about 150 square miles of the 
permanently-settled and cadastrally-surveyed arcz, or 5,897 square miles in all. 


6. These figures of cultivation and crops show that out of an area of 
8,897 square miles, comprised in 18 589 villages, 
3,903 square miles (or 66 per cent.) are: 
cultivated, 544 (or 9 per cent.) are culturable but not cultivated, while 1,450 
(or 25 per cent.) are unculturable. Out of the uncultivated area, 177 square: 
miles. or 3 per cent. of the total area, have been formally reserved as grazing or 
cremation grounds, as detailed in Appendix L, and encroachment on these 
reserves has been strictly forbidden, It is unnecessary to dilate at any length 
on the crop areas sbown in Appendix F'. It is sufficient to note that 3,439 out of 
a net cropped are& of 3,903 square miles bear a rice crop; that 178 square miles 
are homestead lands, and 307 square miles (including some of the rice-lands) are- 
twice cropped. 

7. Within the same area as that for which cultivation has been shown, 1 
find that the figures entered in the following table 
represent generally the average size of a village 
in Cuttack, the extent of each tenant’s holding, and the size of each field, district. 
by district :— 


Cultivation and Crops. 


Area of villages, holdings, and plots. 


Cuttack Balasore Puri 
Acres. Acres: AcreE.. 
Size of each village 301 304 324 
Size of each holding (excluding 
waste lands) 1-26 1.86 1-82 
Size of each field 
(1) Including waste plots -34 .48 .29 
(2) Excluding waste «23 34 .20 


The average actual area of land held by each individual raiyat would of 
course be considerably in excess of the size of the average holding, as many 
raiyats hold more than one holding, and from figures given elsewhere in the 
report, it may be gathered that the average holding of an agriculturist (28 
distinguished from labours holding Only homestead lands something over three acrse: 
for the Province generally. 


8. As to the classes of people who oceupy the three districts of Cuttack, 
Balasore and Puri, the greater portion of which 18 
included in the above statistics of area, if is sufficient 
to say that out of a total of 4,200,000 inhabitants, no fewer than 4,098,000 are 
said £0 be Hindus, while of the rest, 98,000 are Mahomedans, 4,000 Christian8, 
and 8,000 belong to other religions. In paragraph 219 is given an interesting 
table of the various castes to which the members of the Hindu population belong, 
and in paragraph 170 a division of the population by Ocoupations is given, from 
which it appears that over 2 millions are returned as agriculturists. 


Population. 
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9- Turning now to the area of 4,750 £quare miles with which the report 
Early Revenue Aseesements. is chiefly corcerned, it will te well 0 make come 
| reference to its fiecal history before dealing with 
its present circumstances. Mr. Maddox treats of the early settlements of the 
Province, tefore the ccmmencement cf Britith rule, in paragraphs 253 to 241 of 
the report, which rhould be read with paragraph 547, in which an attempt is made 
to diecover what reverpue was obtained from Orista by the Moghuls and the 
Mahrattas. All that can be definitely said of thege tettlements would appear to ke 
that. while the Moghuls made some attempt to propcrtion the revenue to the 
assets of the country, the Mabrattas wrung out of it all they could, irregularly and 
ruthlessly, with the result that when we first approached the question of its 
settlement in 18083, the Province was found much impoverished and in a state of 
anarchy. In paragraphs 242 to 239, Mr. Maddox details the history of the earlier 
rettlements made by us irom 18(3 up to 1830, an unfortunate record of assessment 
on insufficient enquiry, spd of the enforcement of inelastic rules for the realisation 
of inequitable revenues, and he thows incidentally how many an old Uriya family 
was ruined, and how the proprietorship of the land fell, in many cases, into the 
hands of Bengali speculators. Between 1805 and 1520 the revenue rose fitfully 
from about 11 lakhs to 13} lakhs, with but little justification for the increase in 
either the spread of cultivation or the circumstarces of the people. From 18920 
to 1630 but little change appears to have been made in the revenue demand. 


10. The foundations of the present prosperity of the Province rest on the 
| great settlement of 1835 to 1845, preparations 
De wa for which were commenced as early as 1830, and 
which was held to run from 1537, although the proceedings were not finally 
completed before 1845- In paragraphs 250 to 353 Mr. Maddox has fully described 
the procedure adopted at this settlement, apd draws attention to the knowledge, 
experience and sympathy eshibitec by all the officers connected with it, and by 
Sir Henry Ricketts and Mr. Wilkinscn in particular. Taught by the sad mistakes 
of their predecessors, these cfficers toiled with marked industry and ability to. 
master every difficulty that stood in the way of a fair assessment, and {0 store up 
and tabulate the detailed information 2s to the material Condition and economic 
circumstances of the country, without wbich no successful settlement can be 
made. Their efforts were cordially supported by the authorities in Calcutta, and 
their reward has been the unquestionable success of the settlement, the implicit 
confidence of the people in the records prepared by them, and the endurance of 
their names as household words throughout the districts in which they laboured. 


11. As regards the zamindars with whom Government made this 
Proprietors and tenants at the settlement, Mr. Maddox has traced with great 
last settlement, care and in considerable detail the origin of the 
proprietary rights which were then confirmed. The majority of the real zamindars 
who held proprietary rights under the Moghuls or Mahrattas had been recognised 
as Rajas of Killas, or bad received permanent settlements of their lands, lefore 
the commencement of the last settlement proceedings, and the present zamindars 
of Orissa would appear to be descended from all the talukdars, rent-collectors,. 
village keadmen, hclders of resumed jagirs and the like, who were found. at the 
time of the British conquest, to be paying their revenue direct into the Mahratta 
treasuries, as well as from the holders of the larger revenue-free properties that. 
were resumed and assessed {0 revenue by us during the early years of the 
present century. Under these zamindars again a class of subordinate proprietors, 
or proprietary tenure-holders, was recognised at the last settlement, Composed for 
the chief part of village headmen, such as mugadams, sarbarahkars and pursethis,. 
or the purchasers Or recipients of proprietary rights in small plots of land from 
the zamindars or mugadams, such as kharidadars or shikmi zamindars. 


The above formed the proprietary classes, the zamindars paying their 
revenue direct to the treasury, and the sub-proprietors, Or proprietary tenure- 
holders, paying their revenue through the zamindars of the estates within which. 
their lands lay; with them also may be included the lakhraj bahaldars or holders 
of confirmed revenue-free lands, who possess & permanent right to bold their lands 
free of land revenue, and are independent of the zamindars of whose estates their 
lands originally formed a part, except in so far as they are bound under Act IX 
(B. C.) of 1880 to pay certain cesses through those zamindars. 
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‘The tenantry who ‘hold beneath the proprietors or proprietary tenure— 
holders mentioned above may bs divided roughly into seven classes: (1) the 
Tankidars, or holders of small araas p3srmaznently assessed at 4 quit-rent; (2) Thea 
Nisfi-bazyaftidars, or holders of resumed rent-free lands assessed for the term of 
the last settlement at half rates; (3) the Kamil bazyaftidars, or holders of resumed 
r3ant-free lands assessed at the last settlement at full rates; (4) the Thani raiyats 
or resident cultivators, whose rents were fixed for the term of ths settlement, (5) 
the Chandina raiyats, or holders of homestead lands, whose rents were also fixed 
for the term of the settlement, (6) the Pahi raiyats, or non-resident raiyats, who 
were practically, in most cases, tenants-at-will, and (7) the holders of service and 
other Jagirs who held their lands rent-free, either in Consideration of services to 
bs rendered, or as rewards for services in the past. Tne above list is not exhaus= 
tive, but includes all but a few small classss of the tenants of the Province, 


12. The statistical results of the settlement as it affected both Govern- 
mens, tha proprietors and the various classes ofthe tfenantry, may be briefly 
Results of the settlement of 1837. (1) summarised. The temporarily-settled areas 
Revenue. were settled with about 8,000 proprietors in 
3,571 estates, and the following table sh>ws how ths arex of Ghe tempor ixrily-settled 
lands was dealt with, and how revenus was assessed on th3 estates comprised 
within them— 


aneemergmantaaeisaneensairer ete retains anne 


DISTRICT. Total area. ତାର ଛଡ | Mufassal | Sadar jama, or revenue, 
CTO ¡।¡। ୫୭ i 3 I 4 | 5 6 | © 
Acres. Acres. Acres. | Rs. Rs. 
Cuttack 1,174,900 ¡ 697,000! 621,000i11,21,0000 64 7,14,100 
Balasore 943,998 | 554,000] 493,200! 5,75,600 65 3,7 7,290 
Puri ... 499,100 | 377,000] 302,400 4,41,600 66 2,92 ,500 
Total .... .. ¦ 2,617,998 |1,628,00011,4¦6,600|21,88,290|. 65 13,864,190 


The above figures further show Ghat the incidence of revenue was R3. 1-2-5 
per assessed acre in Cuttack, As. 12-3 per acre in Balasore and As. 15-6 in Puri, 
or As. 15-7 for the whole Province, and that the balance of the assets left to the 
zamindars amounted to Rs. 4,06,9 )0 in Cuttack, Rs. 1,98,3810 in Balasore, 
Rs. 1,48,800 in Puri end Rs. 7,51,010 in the Province as a whole. I have been 
unable §9 find avy statement of the areas recorded at the last settlement as held by 
those proprietary tenure-holders who have been treated as such at both the past 
and the present settlements, that is, the mugadams sarburahkars, pursethis and the 
like; but I gather from the figures in appandices Gr.A4, G.B., and G.C., and elsewhere 
in the report, that some 3,000 such tenures were settled with about 6,000 tenure- 
holders. The asset of these tenures and the revenue payable for them to the 
z&mindars are shown in the following table :— 


REVENUE. 
DISTRICT, Assets. r Balance. 
Percentage. Amount, 

J] CE Ce SE 4 ] 8 

Rs. .Rs. Res. 
Cuttack .... 1,285,609 80 1,02,741 25,868 
Balasore .... 65,114 83 54,060 11,054 
Puri 2,11,617 81 1,70,856 40,761 


OO 
Pe 


Total ହଟ 4, 5,340 81 ` 8,27,657 77,688 


¥ eee 
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As & general rule, the proprietor retained 29 par cent. of the gross assets, 
‘and paid the balance to Government, 7. €,, 69 per cent. of the gross assets. The 
revenue thus paid has been included in the statement of revenue assessed on the 
proprietors. 


The kharidadars differ from the above in that, whereas they were treated 
a; subordinate proprietors at the last settlemsant, and their rents calculated at & 
certain percentage of ihe assets they regeived, they have been §reated in the 
present settlement as tenure-holders under the Bengal Tenancy AGt, and their 
rents settled accordingly. The following table shows the area; held by them and 
the rents assessed upon them at the last settlement. I am unable to give figures 
for the assets of their tenures ;— 


DISTRICT. Area Rent Incidence per acre. 
NO : | 2 n 3 I 4 
Acres. Rs. | Re AJ PB. 
Cuttack 26,900 28,600 | 1 1 0 
Balasore 14,500 11,200 0 12 1 
Puri 3,700 4,000 1 1 3 
Total 45,400 43,800 0 15 5 


The revenue-free linds at ths last s3attlemant amounted to 134,449 acres, 
or 11-4 per cent. of the total area dealt with in Cuttack, 106,015 acres, or 11 par 
cent. in Balasore, and 90,636 acras, or 18-1 par cent. in Puri, giving a total of 
331,093 acres, or 12-6 psr cent. for the whole Provinces. This is a large arez, but 
it must be remembered that Orissa is one of the holy lands of the Hindus, and 
supports a very large population of Brahmin priests in attendance at an infinite 
number of Hindu shrines. 


13. The following figures show how subordinate tenancies were treated 
at the last settlement, and are worthy of notice, &8 
some marked changes will be found in the figures 
when we come to deal with the existing statistics which have formed the basis 
of ths present settlement operations :— 


(2) Rents. 


renee reer (nn ees ve Co ee mee irnripe tne nn 


CUTTACK, ; BALASORE. ! PURE. | TOTAL. 


7 PNG IE | | 


Area in a Rent. | Incldence! Arenin :Percen-. Rent. Lacidence 


CLASS, i Arca iin Percen-j Rent. | Incidence Area lo Perceo-| Rent. | Incidence 


acres. | rage. | Per ncre. acres, | tage per acre. | acres. tage per acre acres. itage of, por aor8 , 
of asse~-, of nssc- of asse-; i asse- 
sed. ji sged sged H ssed 
areca. | arca. N area | area. 
1 2 3 | 4 | 5 6 7 8 
l 
| ନ ୭ 
i Rs. Rs. A. P. Rs |Rs. A. P. Rs. |[Rs. A. P. RBs  |Bs, A. Pé 
Tankidars, 500 10010 3 2 23,100 | 9.2 | 183,600 10 7 9୫] 28,600 | 2.0 | 13,700 | 0 
Niegs 
dsiafti | 87,200 | 14.0 | 35,200 10 6 5 | 76,500 | 15.5 24,200 ¦ 0 5 1 | 57,300 | 18.9 | 35,200 | 0 9 10 ¡ 221,300 | 15.6 | ୨4,600 | 6 6 19 
ଝିଧmt | 37,700 ¦ 6.0 | 34,000 | 0 14 6 | 37.100 | 7.5 | os,100 10 12 1 | 5,800 | 19 6,700 | 1 2 6 | 80,6009 | 5.7 | 65,800 | 0 18 
Vv s 
han {| 133.700 | 215 378,700 | 2 13 3 [| 107,100 | 21.7 [1,85,000{ 1 11 $ | 96,900 | 32.2 | 2,01,600 | 2 1 4 | 337,700 | 23,8 % | 7,65,800 | 2 4 
‘Chana s | 
“dina | 10,100 | 1.6 { 40,800 {3 15 101 15,500 | 3.1 {| s0,800 {1 15 '9 | ୨,800 | .4 | 6,900 | 5 4 12 ¡ 26,000 | 1.8 | 78,000 | 2 14 4 
| 
ahi 268,900 | 43.3 5,183,500 | 1 14 8 | 219,100 | 44.4 | 259,300 | 1 2 11 | 52,900 | 27.4 |1,22,000 | 1 7 5 | 570,900 40,3 |8,95,700 | 1 9 
Tans 
agi + 22,780 | 3.6 15,280 | 3.0 8,850 | 2.9 | en | 46,910 ¡ 3,3 ତ a - 
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With reference to the abo i! 
CC ye table, it may be observed that Balasore was 


: the population being scanty, the soil poor, and the lands lis I 
flood, and interspersed with considerable of ର In Purialso ea 
was done almost annually by floods, and the lands of many parts of the district 
were no better than those of Balasore. On the other hand, it was more high] 7 
assessed, the district being more closely cultivated and & larger ର 


. roportion 

area being held by privileged tenants, from whom coda high 
settled. Cuttack was then, as it is now, by far the most prosperous district being 
less liable to flood, having a more fertile soil, and being in & more advanced stave 
of civilisation, It will be noticed that the rents of pahi riayats, which have 
always been more or less competition rents in Orissa, reflect with much accuracy 
the general conditions obtaining in each district, the incidence of such rents 
standing at Re, 1-14-6 for Cuttack, Re. 1-7-8 for Puri and Re. 1-2=11 for Balasore. 
As will be seen from the history of the thani, holdings during currency of the 
settlement, there was small justification for the settlement of their rents at rates 
so far above those of the pahi, holdings, and had these lands been assessed to Jower 


rents it is probable that a smaller proportion of them would have been 
abandoned. 


14. The settlement thus concluded was to have run to the year 1867 
Extension of the term of the last only, but the great Orissa famine of the years 
Settlement, 1865-66 rendered it inadvisable t0 undertake 

re-settlement operations during the years when the former settlement was 
drawing to & close, and that settlement was accordingly prolonged for amother 
thirty years. The history of the rapid recovery of the Province from the horrors 
of the great famine bas subsequently shown that this extreme leniency was. 
scarcely needed, and that a re-settlement might well have been made some twenty 
years ago, to the advantage of Government and without undue harassment of the 
people. The result of the excessive prolongation of the former séttlement has 
undoubtedly been the exclusion of Government for a lengthy period from its fair 
share of the produce of the soil, and the retention by the landlord classes in. 


Orissa during the same pericd of profits to which they bad no equitable 
right. 


15. During the sixty years of the currency of tbe settlement of 1887, 

Changes during the currency of the Province has developed in 6very direction 
the past settlement, inspite of the disaster of 1566, the population has 
increased by over 60 per cent-, cultivation has extended by 30 per Cent., 
communications have been largely improved, bringing an increase in the volume 
of trade, and the prices of staple food-crops have trebled, securing largely 
increased profits to the cultivators. This development has naturally been 
accompanied by an increase in the rents of the pahi raiyats, the only class for 
whom rents were not fixed for the term of the settlement, and the figures given 
by Mr. Maddox show that the incidence of their rents advanced from Re. 1-14-6 
to Rs. 2-11-6 in Cuttack, from Re. 1-2-11 to Re. 1-11-1 in Balasore, and from 
Re. 1-7-8 to Re. 1-13-8 in Puri, the over-assessment of the last named district 
being to some extent responsible for the comparatively small enhancement there. 
It is a significant fact, however, as showing at what high rates the rents of 
thani raiyats were fixed at the last settlement that the general incidence of the 
rents of pahi raiyats didsnot even in the course of 60 years, rise to that shown 
by the thani rents fixed in 1837. This evidence would not in itself be conclusive 
as to the over-assessment of thani lands at the last settlement, as it is to some 
extent true that these privileged tenancies frequently included the best lands in 
the village, but it js borne out by the figures which show how materially the 
area held by thani raiyats, and the rents paid by thom, diminished during tbe 
term of sefitlement, in spite of the valuable privileges conferred by. the thai 
status. The following table compiled from the figures given by Mr. Maddox 1D 
paragraphs 322 and 462 of his report, will show the difference between the 
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areas and rents of thani raiyats as fixed in the settlement of 1837 and as found 
by us to be existing at the time of the present settlement ;— 


Cerrone eee 


PO 


LAST SETTLEMENT, 1835 to 1845 EXISTING* 1890 to 1900, 
DISTRICT, ae NN 
Area, | Rent. Ares. l Rent. 
| | 
1 | 2 3 4 5 
Acres. Rs. Acres. Rs. 
Cuttack 138,700 3,78,700 88,800 2,20,900 
Balasore 107.160 1,85,000 45,900 82,100 + 
Puri 96,900 2,01,600 66,700 1,283,600 
Total... 337,700 7,65,800 196,400 4,265,600 


Among otber changes which took place in the course of the settlement 
was the multiplicaticn of estate and cf landlords, the number of estate rising 
irom 3,51 to 6,177, ard the numrer of individual landlord from 8,000 to 42,400. 
As might bave been expected, the lands in the direct poessessicn of the landlords 
ipcreaeed prcportiOpately, and the follcwing fgures shown the increased in these 
lands, and in the valuation nade of them in the sixty years :— 


DISTRICT. 
Arena Valuation. 
1 2 3 
Acres. | Rs. 
Cuttack 42,800 75,400 
Balasore 20,400 । 25,100 
Puri 26,000 46,£00 
Total ees 88,700 | 1,47,200 


LAST SETILEMENT. 


EXISTING. 
Area | Valuation. 
4 5 

Acres | Rs. 
85,800 2,283,200 
46,600 | $1,100 
40,100 i 80,200 
172,500 । 89,୫84,500 


This very marked increase in the area and value of the lands held by ths 
proprietors was by ro means the only benefit derived by them during the course 
of the settlement, as may be inferred from the account which has been given above 


of the rise in the incidence of pahi rents. 


In order to show clearly to how 


considerable an extent the landlords were able to absorb the increasing profits of 
cultivation during the term of the settlement, I submit the following table, 
compiled in the main from Mr. Maddox’s Appendices A-A to C-N and G- A. to 
G- C., showing tie financial position of the proprietors and proprietary tenure 


% NorE :—Thani areas and rents included in thani pahi holdings have been amalgamated with the 


figures in columns 4 and 5. 


See Appendix U to Mr. Kingsford’s Report on Balasore, 
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holders at the commencement of the last settlement and atthe time that the 
present re-settlement operations were initigted :— | 
ee es 


TOC 
INCOME AT COMMENCEMENT 
OF LAST SETILEME INCOME EXISTING BEFORE PRESENT 
FIGURES IN FA Rar RE-SETTLEMENT. 
| 12 SUPRA 
| Amount Percentage of assets, Assets, Revenue Balance sh 
EE ere: 4 actually retained, 
| | ୫B | * | 8 | ¢ | ¢ 
ee 
Proprietors. ! Rs. a Rs. Rs. | 
i 
Cattack ... | 4,056,900 36 18,47,400 | 7,14,100 {11,883,300 ଷ 
Balasore ...¡ 1,958,310 35 9,88,800 | 377,290 | 6,11,510 ହେ 
Puri ... | 1,48,800 34 5,783,700 | 2,92,800 | 2,80,900 49 
Total ... | 7,54,010 35 34,09,900 |18,84,190 20,25,110 59 
I 
Proprietary | 
tenure=-holders. 
Cuttack ...| 25,868 20 2,014,434 | 1,02,741 ' 1,01,698 49 
Balasore ... | 11,0534 | 17 1,083,732 | 54,060! 49,672 48 
Puri ue. | 40,761 19 2,67,188 | 1,70,856 | 96,332 36 
Total ... | 77,688 19 5,75,354 |! 3,27,657 | 2,47,697 43 


There was no great change in the areas held revenue and rent free 
between the settlements, nor in the araas and rents of the other privileged tenants, 
with the exception of the kamil bazyaftidars, whos8 lands d3oreased, their 
privileges being less vajuable than those of ths nisfi bazyaftidars, ani consequently 
less carefully maintained. 

16. I have thought it advisable to deal at some length with the figures of 

the settlement of 1837, and the changes that 
occurred during the sixty years that had elapsed 
since it was made, in order that task that lay before the officers who conducted 
the recent settlement might be m3le the more clear, and thut the results that will 
be shown to have accrued from the present proceedings might b3 the more easily 
intelligible, I will now summarise briefly tha pro3eedings undersaken for the 
‘re-settlement of the temporarily-settled lanls of tha Provincs, and the 
circumstances in which those results were attained. 


17. The only portions of the area to be dealt with that had bsen 
professionally surveyed previous to tha 
commencement of the recent settlem3nt operations 
were an area of 364 square miles of irrigated and irrigable lands in the district of 
‘Cuttack, and an area of 105 square miles, comprised in the ekhrajat mahals, or 
temple lands, in the district of Puri, In thess areas a Cadastral survey on the 
scale of 32” to the mile hal b3en Garried out in the years from 1876 to 
1879, and the maps then prepared were utilised in the present operations, being 
revised in the.course of them 80 as to bring them up to date. With the exception 
.of these areas andl G3rtiin pirmin3aotly settled areas thu hull b3an previously 
dealt with, and were consequently excluded from th3 scop3 of the op3rations, th8 
whole of the districts of Cuttack, Bilasore and Puri were traversed, the 
permanently-settled arezs basing subssqusatly topographically survayad on the 
scale of 2” to tha mile and the remaining temp)rarily-settled areas, with & few 
isolated permanently-settled estes taken up with tham for special rex300, 


The present settlement operations, 


Area surveyed, 
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“being cadastrally surveyed on the scale of 16” to the mile. The actual ares 
‘covered by the traverse survey appears to have b3en 5,523 square miles, while 
4,797 equare miles were cadastrally surveyed, 1,013 square miles were dealt 
with by the topographical party, and the mips for an area of 469 squire miles 
previously surveyed were revised. Owing to the absenc3 of any Gompletion 
report of the work done by sh3 Survey of Indiz in Orissx during ths recent 
operations, it is difficult to obtain accurate figures for eithar ths extent or the 
-cost of their work, and those that have been supplied by Mr. Maddox have been 
compiled by him from amnual reports and other similar sources of information. 


15. The traverse survéy operations were commenced by a single party 
under Mr. Paterson in the field season of 
1889-90, two parties were employed in the field 
seasons from 1899 to 1893, and a single party completed the work by September 
30th, 1594- There were some difficulties encountered in Gcomnnsctiou with the 
determination of the unit Of survey, but ultimately ths existing village, as 
pointed out by the villagers, was adopted, and hag subsequently proved the most 
reasonable basis for our work, as well as the one most acceptable to all parties. 
There was little obstruction on ths pir of raiyats or Zzamindars, aud the work 
was done efficiently and inexpensively, the cost averaging Ris. 39 per square mile. 


Traverse survey, 


19. The cadastral survey was carried out, as noted above, on the soale 
of 16” to tbe mile, the Only exceptions made being 
in the case of large towns, which were surveyed 
‘on the 32” or 64” scales, and wh3re it was not found possible to show all the 
details of village sites on the 16” maps. In such cases these sites were separately 
‘surveyed on the 32” or 64” scale, and entered oo the margin of tha village maps, 
The work was mainly performed by trained up-country amins from the North- 
West Provinces, the attempt to utilisa the services of ]Jocal patwarisS and other 
Uriyas proving a failure, owing {0 the very slow progress achieved by them and 
‘the consequent increase in the cost of Goolie labour. The rate paid to these 
amins was Rs. 3 per 100 aores, and the cost of coolies averaged 9 pies per acre, 
The rules under which the cadastral work was dons have not been reproducad by 
Mr. Maddox. In fact, they varied somewhat in details from ssason {£0 season, 
following generally the instructions Contained in ths Boxurd’s Survey 
anual. | 


The following figures of progress ara taken from Mr. Middox’s statemen§ 
.in paragraph 4183 of his report :— 


Cadastral Survey. 


Number of Area dealt with, 
Survey year Survey Parties. Square mile. 
1859-90 1 358 
1590-91 2 695 
1891-32 3 1,396 
1892-93 3 1,569 
1893-94 1 649 
1894-95 1 5 


Total... 4,672 


The above does not include the ravision ara of 499 quira miles, waich 
‘was dealt with in the years 1832-93 and 1893-94 by smull detachmints from the 
main survey parties, 


The total cost of these opsrations amounted to Rs. 4,490,786, ths cost rate 
‘averaging nearly Rs. 100 psr.square mile for cadastral survey and Rs. 53 for the 
révision area. 


20. In addition to the work of cadastral survey, the amins of the 

Survey of India Department were also entrusted 

Reocord-writing. with the work of writing up the settlement records 
ep for each village on the field ( or khanapuri ), being 
‘controlled and supervised at this stage both by their own offizers and by officers 
of the settlemant D3partment deputed for the purpose. The records thus prepared 
were four in number, (1) the khewat, in which ware entered the names, tauzi 
number, areas and proprietors of each estate of which any lands were situated in 
whe village; (2) the khasra, or field index to th3 map, Containing One entry for 
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each field or separate plot belong t0 one cultivator, specifying the names of tha- 
owner and the occupier, its area, the crop borne on it. anda descripticn of the. 
nature of the soil; (3) the khatian, or abstract record, containing a list of the 
tenants of the village, with details of the lands held by each, the rent Payable for 
them, and the class ot tenancy to which the holding belonged; and (4) an 
abbreviated khatian khown as the parcha. which was prepared simultaneously 
with the khatian and handed Over to the tenant, to enable him to uNCertian 
what was being enter in the record, and to check its accuracy. The difficult 
work of filling up these forms wasgreatly complicated in Orissa in the early 
stages of the proceedings by the fact that it was entered upon without sufficient. 
preliminary enquiry, and before adequate preparations had been made for it by 
the determination of suitable forms, the compilation of instructions for record 
writing, and the training of amins for the work. The consequence was that the 
khanapuri was done during the first two seasons Ly untrained men, who were 
frequently insufficiently acquainted with the language of the country and who had 
to work on unsuitable forms and with inadequate instructions as to how to deal 
with them, and it was until well cn into bbe field season of } 891-94 that ths- 
officers appointed to supervise the work had hammered out rough rules for the 
guidance of their subordinates, and until the Autumn of 1892 that these rules 
were consolidated, approved by the responsible authorities and prescribed for 
general use. Thus for two seasons, during which tbe record-writing was completed 
for an area of over 1,000 square miles, there were practically no rules for iss. 
conduct, while in the season of 1591-92, during which nearly 1,500 square miles 
were dealt with, the various survey parties were dependent on local rules, 
hurriedly drawn up by ihe supervising officers, and in many Cases not wholly 
suitable. At the same time the forms in which the records were to be prepared 
were constantly beiny changed,. and the Uriya amins, to whom the work otf 
khannapuri was eventually entrusted, proved indolent and difficult to teach. In 
these circumstances it is not to be wondered that the Survey Department 
complained of the difficulties of the work, or that the energetic and cspable 
supervision exercised by Colone] Sandeman and his assistant, Lieutenant (now 
Captain) Crichton, was insufficient at once to secure efficient work and accurate 
record-writing- I was myself one of the Assistant Settlement Officers deputed to 
supervise khanapuri during 1891-92, and can speak with experience of the 
difficulties of the work and of the impossibility of excepting good records in the 
circumstances that then obtained. I 


21- A marked change came over the conduct of the proceedings, however, 
in the year 1892, when the khanapuri rules. 
referred to above were brought into general use, 
when Mr. Maude was appointed Settlement Officer, and when the admirable system’ 
of co-operation and joint control evolved by Colonel Sandeman took the place of 
the confusion that had reigned in the previous seasons. The rules, as revised 
during the season 1891-92, were finajly printed in March, 1893, and are substantially 
the same as those which were followed up to the end of the work, and which are 
reproduced as Appendix B-2 of Mr. Maddox’s report, From this time forward 
the work of the amins steadily improved, and the quality of the records prepared 
Tn the district of Balasore, which was taken up last, is in marked contrast to the 
quality of those in Puri and in those tracts in Cuttack which had been dealt with 
in the years from 18589 to 1892. Itis unnecessary here to repeat the figures 
showing the progress of the work, as they approximate closely to the figures given 
above, in paragraph 19 for the progress of cadastral survey. The figures for the: 
cost of this stage cf the work given by Mr. Maddox in paragraphs 414 and 415 of 
his report, and again in paragraph 623, are somewhat inconsistent, owing to the 
want of sufficient information, hut I gather from the figures shown in paragraph: 
415 that while the indifferent khanapuri of the earlier years was done at & some 
what lower rate, the more accurate records prepared in the ]ater years cost from 
Rs. 50 to Rs. 60 per square mile. 


22, The various important question that were dealt with at this stage Of 


Reforms in 1892. 


Tporthnt queptiet deals the work are enumerated and fully dealt with in. 
le Sea paragraphs 397 to 411 of the report. The action 


taken to collect statements of tenancies with their areas and rents from tbe- 
landlords, previous to khanapuri was a mistake which occasioned g0mée: 
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misrepresentation of facts and & good deal of corruption, while the attempt made 
to collect parchas from the raiyuts, with a view to their completion in office, and 
their subsequent redistribution, was soon abandoned on account cf the evils to 
which it gave risee While the employ ment of some of the Collectorate kanungos 
on Settlement work was & partial succe-s, the attempt to utilise the services of 
patwaris as amivs erded in complete failure. There is always some difficulty 
found in all districts in Bengal in persuading ths subordinate police officers that 
it is their duty nct only to countenance but to assist the Settlement Department, 
and they began in Orissa, as elsewhere, by forb:.dding the chaukidars to render ug 
any assistance. This difficulty was soon Overcome by an appeal tothe higher 
police authorities, and the chaukidars were found willing énough, as soon as the 
prohibition was removed, to give such belp as was required of them. Mr. Maddox 
has given, in bis paragraph 410, a full account Of the discussions cn the question 
as to what area was £0 constitute the unit of survey, but I do not find any 
statistics as to the number of disputes concerning village boundaries that were 
decided in the course of the work. It is probable that th3 confusion that. 
Obtained in the earlier years of the work rendered the Compilition of accurate 
figures for these cases impossible. I may mention here that Mr. W C. Macpherson, 
as Director of the Department of, Land Records and Agriculture, was closely 
associated with Mr, Maude in the determination of the variOus questions dealt 
with at this stage. 


23, After the records had: been prepared in tke field by the Survey 
Department, they were compared with one 
another and checked in the office of each camp, 
areas were ertered jn tbem, and they were abstracted in certain tabular 
statements. lhe papcrs were then all handed over to the Settlement Department, 
in or¢er that rents and status might ke entered after due enquiry by @ 
responsible Reverve Cfficer, preliminary disputes decided and the records 
publisked in ¢rsft in accordance with the provisions of the Bengal Tenanoy Act. 
Mr. Meddox points out in paragreph 417 of his report how many difficulties. 
be get this stage cf the work in Orissa, due to the same causes that had rendered 
the khanapuri cf tbe earlier stages of the work £0 ineflicient. 


Attestation. 


The wcrk of attestaticn was further complicated by want of experience, 
ard by divided countels as to bcw this work should be done, as to thé mannér in 
which the kfatians, which form the units of the record-of-rights in each village, 
should be prepared, and as to the amount of comparison with the records of the 
last gettlement that was necessary for the proper veritication of the record. 
For the first three years during which the work procseded, also, there was 
much doubt as to Low far the mubarrirs conducting the clerical pirt of the. 
work required supervision, ard as to the powers to be entrusted to them in the 
matter cf entry of disputes, correction of mistakes and the like, 


In consequence of these difficulties, this work, which was begun in the 
geaecn of 1890-S1 was very inctfficiently carried out during that and the two: 
subsequent reasons, in spite cf some valuable pronouncements by Mr. Finucane, 
Dircctor cf Land Records and Agriculture, as to the principles which should 
guide this stage of the work, and it was not until Mr. Maude had had time to deal 
thoroughly with the question, after his appointment at tbe close of 1892, that any 
wholly satisfactory attestation work was done. The rules that were drawn up by 
Mr. Maude in 1893 were based on the various sets of rules which had been: 
prescribed in different circles by different Assistant Settlement Officers during the- 
Previous reason. They were comprehensive and complete, and although there 
was & good deal of further discussion in 1594 corcerning important points, the 
right decisicn of which was essential to good attestation, the main principles and: 
the great mass of the details of Mr. Maude’s rules were adhered to, and appeared 
in the rules as finally revised, and as now reprinted in Appendix B tc the report.. 
It may also be noted bere that the amendment of the rules under the Bengal 
Tenancy Act, which was made in 1894, mainly at the instance of Mr. W C. 
Macphet rron, Director of Land Records & Agriculture, contributed in no small: 
degree to the simplification and proper organisation of the work of attestation. 
Unfortunately, by the time that proper rules had been introduced for the regulation. 
of thi work, & very large proportion of the records in Puri and Cuttack had already 
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been dealt with, and it was subsequently found that they had been attested under 
such inconsistent rules, and with such varying degrees of care an 


d supsrvisi 
that they had all to be reattested in the years 1895 to 1898. porvsion, 


24. In paragraph 423 of his report Mr. Maddox has summarised the chief 
: . principles of attestation work which 
Tmp PP en CE determined by Mr. Maude in his rules of 1898 ର 
| in tbe following paragraphs he enumerates 50me 
of the more important matters which were either dealt with finally in those rules 
or subsequently determined in the course of the conferences and discussions of 
1594. The final decisions come to in respect of tha chief of these points may ba 
thus briefly summarised. 


(1) Attestation work was to be conducted either in exch village or 
within thrée miles of it. 

(2) The Revenue officer was to be present throughout ths proceedings, 
supervising the work of the muharrirs, dealing with objections and disputes, and 
finally interrogating each individual tenant as to the accuracy of the entries made 
in the records concerning his lands, his rent and his status. 


(3) The unit of the record was to be a khatian, containing all the lands 
beld by one tenant on ths same conditions in each village, lands held by one 
individual on differing conditions being entered in separate Kfhatians. Thus 


revenuée-free, jagir, thani and pahi lands were all to be entered in separate 
Khatians. 


| (4) The muharrirs were to have nothing to do with the determination of 
disputes, which was to remain in the hands of the Revenue officer alone. 


From May, 1892, almost to the end of the re-attestation proceedings, 
Mr. Macpherson, as Director of Land R3cords & Agriculture, took a prominent 
part in all the discussions ard correspondence which led to the determination of 
fhe above principles and to the removal of the difficulties which were encountered. 


25. The progress made in attestation is referred to in paragraphs 424 and 
436 of the report, and need not be reproduced 
here. In the earlier. days of the work many 
officers, in ignOrance of the nature of the duties they had to perform, returned 
extravagant figures as representing their monthly outturn, and on the other hand, 
when the reaction set in, and the responsible character and the difficulties of the 
work were more fully appreciated, a tendency to over refinement reduced the 
tate of progress too low. Eventually, when experience had led to the gymendment 
of the rules and to the proper organization of the attestation Camps, it was found 
that an Assistant Settlement Officer could attest about 20,000 plots in & month, 
and I think that this was a reasonable average rate of progress for the work, 
looklng to the special circumstances that surrounded ‘the operations in Orissa. 
The expenditure incurred upon attestation was very heavy, as might be expected 
from the above atcount of the proceedings. In paragraph 625 of his report, 
Mr, Maddox estimates that ib amounted to Rs. 4,897,000 in Cuttack, Rs, 1,80,0C0 
in Balasore, and R-. 2,05,000 in Puri, or Rs. 8,65,000 in ajl. Jn Cuttack, the 
total is swelled by the inclusion of the whole cost of the pay and establishment 
of the Settlement Officer, and the disproportionate cost in Puri is due to the fact 
‘that almost the whole of the work in that district had to be dono twice over. The 
‘above figures give cost rates of Rs. 233 per square mile for Cuttack, Rs. 105 for 
Balasore, Rs. 200 for Puri, and Rs. 163 for the Province as a whole. 


Progress and cost of attestation. 


26. I now come to the impor;ant question of the settlement of rents, the 
Stage in the proceedings which followed next after 
the attestation of the records, and was preliminary 
to the final one, that of the assessment of the revenue. From the circumstances 
of the case it was obvious that the rents of 2 very large number of privilege 

‘tenants, which had remained untouched for sixty years, must be enhanced at the 
present settlement, while it was knOwn that cultivation had largely extended 
during the same period, and that there were considerable areas in the possession 
of both landlords and tenants that had never been assessed to revenue Or rent- 
At the time of the initiation of the proceedings very little appears to have been 
said on the subject, and the first pronouncement that is quoted by Mr, Maddox 18 


Tho Settlement of rents. 
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‘that contained in a note written by Mr. Finucane in February, 1591. This note 
foreshadows so accurately the lines upon which rents were actually settled five 
years later throughout the area under settlement, that I need made no apology 
for quoting it also here. Mr. Finucane wrote :— 


“It will probably be found that the rents Of paht raiyats are.as high as the Ja 
can afford tO bear, and that they may be left undisturbed. 7 7 be 

“The rents of thant raiyatgs, which, under the terms of the last settlement, ought 
£0 have remained unaltered for the past sixty years, will ag & matter of course, have to be 


now enhanced, if they have not in fact been enhanced during the currency of the 
existing settlement. 


“It is not easy to Jay down a priori the principles on which such enhancements 
‘should be made. The fall enhancement that may be demandable on the ground of rise 
.3n prices cannot, it is probable, be taken, because the rent fixed for {han raiyats at the 
last settlement were higher than the competition rents demanded from pahi raiyatS. 

“Neither can ihe rents of than: raiyats be fixed on the principle of raising them to 
those now paid by pak: raiyats. A middle course will have to be followed. The question, 
is One regarding which the Settlement Officer should ascertain facts and ask for Orderg 
before finally adopting any principle of assessment.” ’ 

The above were, broadly speaking, the principles upon which rents were 
ultimately settled in Orissa for the important classes of tenants mentioned, 
although before they were finally adopted many experiments were made with the 
object of utilising the “prevailing rate’”’ section of the Bengal Tenancy Act, in 
order to level up inadequate rents and to secure uniformity in the rents to be 
.settled during our proceedings. 


27- It is unneceesary to review at any length the immense amount of 
valuable work done in Orissa by Messrs, Maude, 
Nathan, Walsh and Taylor, under the guidance of 
Mr, Macphsrson as Director of Land Records and Agriculture, during the 
years from 18234 to 1595, while working out rules for the settlement of rents, 
and investing the various problems that accompanied the determination of the 
best method of dealing with Dbaziaftidars and kharidadars, with lands held by 
proprietors, with jagirs and other lands held from proprietors rent free or on 
quit-rents, and with the jagirs of chaukidars, village servants, khandaits and 
,Ppaiks or while devising methods by which rents could be settled expeditiously and 
inexpensively, and yet in accordance with the provisions of the Bengal Tenancy 
Act- The real position held by the various classes of tenants in Orissa was 
determined during this period, and the difficulties inherent in the procedure 
preegsribed by the Bengal Tenancy Act for the settlement of rents were to som9 
extent met by the publication of revised rules under that Act in 1894, while at 
the same time evidence was accumulated as to the rise in prices since the rents 
of privileged tenants had been settled at the last settlement, and the law under 
which it was held by the legal advisers of Government that no rents could be 
eettled before the expiration of the old settlement was amended by the passing 
of Act V of 1594. While these and many .other important matters were dealt 
with, however, no practicable echeme for the settlement Of rents was devised, 
and at the close of the year 1895 it seemed as if nothing satisfactory could bs 
done without some radical alteration of the law. The reason for this appears to be 
.that during the whole of the earlier enquiries and experiments made with & view 
10 the settlement of rents, the simpler plan advocated by Mr. Finucane 
was set aside in fovour of the settlement of a rent for each field by 
means of a rate ora crop-map (erroneously called & soil inap). A great deal 
of valuable time was spent in efforts to divide villages up into homogeneous 
blocks, each of which could be said t0 contain lands assessed to rent 
at the same rates, or which could be assessed by the Assistant Settlement 
Officer, in virtue of his knowledge of rates and rents generally, at some one rate 
which would be fair and equitable- The first and the most prominent result of 
these proceedings was the able report prepared by Mr. Nathan on the subject 
of the assessment of the Kotdes pargana in Puri, which was written by him in 
close communication with Mr. Maude, and submitted in July 1693. This report 
contained, besides a very large amount of valuable information, and many sound 
suggestions as to the status of various classes of tenants and the treatroent to be 
accorded fo particular classes of lands, an elaborate scheme for the settlement of 
rents within the pargana by means of these rate or crop maps, from which the 
prevailing rates payable in & village for lands growing Certain Crops were 0 be 


Luarly experiments in rent settlemet.,. 
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ascertained, and, after check with oertwin guiding rates obtained from 
comparison of similar rates in neighbouring villages, were t0 form the basis for the . 
-6nhancemens of all inadequate rents in that village. A criticism of this report was 
written by Mr. Finucane in December, 1893, (reproducsd in the appendices i 
Mr. Maddox’s report) in which it was shown that the cost of the settlement of 
rents under this schemes would be prohibitive, and that the procedure advccated 
was of doubtful Jegality. In my opinion the adoption of this scheme would, in all 
probability, have occasioned a far larger expenditure than was anticipated at the 
time, and the proposals appear to me to suffer from the fatal defects that they 
relied far to0 much upon information t0 be supplied by landlords and their agents, 
that they were {00 complicated to be understood by or to meet with the acceptance 
of, the people, and that they lent themeelves to indifferent work in the hands of any 
Jers capable and conscientious cfficers than their authorse As an alternative to 
Mr- Nathan’s plan, Mr. Finucane suggested a procedure based upon the principles 
enunciated in the note from which 1 have quoted in prargraph 26 above, but at the 
same time advised, with a view £0 the legal difficuliy subsequently remnved by Act 
V of 1594, that the duiies of the settlement staff should be confined during the 
following two years to attestation and recording Of status and existing rents. 
Seeing that the legat disability was almost immediately removed by Jegislation, it 
seems to me unfortunate that this advice was followed, znd had the question of 
rent settlement been dealt with more completely in 1894 and the early part of 1895. 
I think that some delay in the realisation of the new revenue of the Province 
might have been avoided- Mr-Finucane’s note was Only partially approved by the 
Lieutenant-Goverror (Sir Charles Elliott), who expressed his opinion at the same 
time that the lands of the Province should be assessed to rent with some reference 
to their agricultural value, and that soil rates were necessary to any such 
assessment. It was in accordance with these views that Mr, Taylor’s subsequent 
experiment was made in the Bakhrabad pargana of Cuttack. 


28. In September 15695 Mr. Maddox. then Settlement of Balasore; 
I Y after various experiments with soil maps, and 
Siti after the consideration of several elaborate rate 
reports that had been prepared by his Assistants, commenced to settle rents on the 
system suggested in Mr. Finucane’s note of 15693, and in January 196 he 
submitted for the approval of the Director and the Board a set of rules for the 
settlement of rents based on his proceedings of the previous months. While these 
‘rules carried out the orders which bad already been pa:sed as to the treatment to 
be accorded to particular classes of tenants, and in the matter of certain classes of 
Jand, they differed materially from all previous rules in their reversion to a simpler 
plan of settlement, and in their rejection of the whole system of rate maps, and 
crop or soil rates, and of the assessment of‘rents by the application of gscertained 
rates to the areas of the different classes of land contained in each tenancy. 
These rules were forwarded to Government by Mr. Macpherson in February 1896, 
with a letter which indicated that he was of opinion that no satisfactory system 
for the settlement of rents could be devieed in the existing state of the law, and 
which was clorely followed by 2 letter in which he proposed the withdrawal Of the 
Province of Orissa from the operation of sections 14 to 1C8 of the Bengal Tenancy 
Act, and the settlement of rents under the provisions of Act VIII (B. C.) of 1879, 
fo be re-enacted with amendments for the purposs. Mr. Macpherson left during 
the same month on nine months’ furlough, during which period 1 officiated for him,. 
while Mr. Maude also left on furlough and did not reburn to his appointment of 
Settlement Officer of Cuttack and Puri, Mr. Maddox succeeding him as Settlement. 
Officer of the Province of Orissa with three other members of the Imperial Civil 
Service in subordinate charge of the three districts under Settlement. 


29. As soon as Mr. Maddox’s rules had been submitted to the Board, h6 
Development of the rules for was summoned to Calcutta t0 di-~cuss them with: 
settlement of rents. the Director, and a& conference was held by the 
Lieutenant Governor (Sir Alexander Mackenzie) at Belvedere to consider 
settlement matters in general, and the settlement of Orissa in particular. At this: 
conference it was arranged that Mr. Maddox should bring his system of settlement 
of rents into force generally in all three districts, and that the senior member of: 

the Ecard, Mr. (now Sir) C- C. Stevens, accompanied by the Director, should 
vitit Orissa at an carly date, to inspect the work in the field and determine the 
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rales under which the settlement of rents should prcceed. This visit was paid in 
March 1896, the rules drafted by Mr. Maddox were tkoroughly examined and 
largely amended On the spot, after inspection of the work then in progress in all 
three districts, and the revised rules were submitted by the Board for the approval 
of Government in May of the same year. It is unnecessary to enter here into the 
Jengthy correspondence that ensued with the Government of India, or to go into 
the details of the various modifications that were made in the rules as the work 
progressed. It will be sufficient to note that in January 1697 the Lieutenant 
Governor paid & visit to Orissa, and dealt with all pending subjects connected with. 
the settlement in a conference held at Cuttack, on the 25th and 26th of that morth, 
and that alterations were then made in the rules to ensure that unduly low rents 
should not escape enhancement. This had already been provided for in & rule that. 
dealt with oollusive or beneficiary rents, but the amendment caused special 
attention to be drawn to the subject and undoubtedly did good, although it did not. 
materially affect the amount by which the rents of raiyats were ultimately 
enhanced. The rules, as finally approved, have been reproduced as Appendix C. 
attached to the final report. Under them the rents of the whole body of tenants 
in Orissa were successfully settled during the years 1896 to 1899, the basis of tbe 
proceedings being the proposal of a fair rent by the Settlement Officer, whether- 
she existing or an enhanced rent, for the acceptance of the tenant, the immediate 
settlement of that rent if accepted by him, and -the formal settlement of & fair 
rent under the provisions of the Bengal Tenancy Act in all cases in which. 
the tenant proved unwilling to accept. 


30. I will now proceed to explain how the more important classes of. 
Treatment of various classes. tenants were dealt with under these rules, and for 
of tenants, the sake of simplicity, I will take in order the same 
classes, including the jamabandi kharidadars and revenue and rent-free holders, 
that I have referred to in paragraphs 12 and 13 above. 


Revenue and rent-free holders holding on confirmed titles were of course 
le! in possession of their lands free of rent, but all lands found in their possession 
in 6 Xcess of those thus granted 0 them were assessed to rent and settled with them. 
as T aiyati holdings, after an allowance of 10 per cent. had been made to cover 
any excess due to the greater etrictness of our system of measurement, and with: 
the proviso that small excess areas up to one quarter of an acre were not. 
ordinarily to be assessed to additional rent. Correct figures are not available to. 
show the excess area, or taufir, thus assessed to rent, but itis estimated by 
Mr. Maddox at 2,728 acres, now held at a rental of Rs. 6,5G0. 


Jamabandi kharidadars were “treated as tenure-bolders under the Bengal: 
Tenancy Act, and rents settled for them by deducting from the gross assets of 
each tenure a percentage equal to the percentage granted to them at the last 
settlement. The maximum limit Cf enhancement was fixed at 260 per cent, or 
two-thirds of the full arsesement of the cultivated area, whichever gave the lower 
figure. The following are the results of this assessment :— 


= | aren, a ME he MR re 
holdings. {per cent). per acre, 
1 2 | 3 4 5 | 6 | 7 

OE NE Ue A CP Ee DT. UR 
Acres. Rs. Rs. Rs. A. P. 
Cuttack .o. | 22,600 ! 80,100 | 28,000 45,300 62. | 1 8 ©. 
Balasore ... | ' 3,380 | 14,900 | 10,700 | 16,900 £8 | 1 2 2 
Puri 1,000 | 2,400 2,700 3,600 33 | 1 8 0 
ota. | 26,980 | 47,400 ' 41,400 65,800 59 | 1 6 2 


Perret are eee ete 
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The new rents were fixed for the term of Settlement. 


Tankidars.—The rents of these privileged tenants were not disturbed, but 
excess areas held by them were treated in ths same way as those found in the 
possession of revenue and rent-free holders. I can find no figures to show what oo 
was thus treated or how much rent was assessed upon ite Both figures are 
probably very small. 


Nisfi baziaftidars and kamil baziaftidars—Mr. Maddox gives g full 
a0count of the treatment accorded to these tenants in paragraph 429 of his report, 
They were dealt with as raiyats whose special privilege had expired with the last 
‘cettlement, but in consideration of the very low rents a5 which they were found to 
De holding, and £0 prevent the hardship that would have bsen caused by #00 sudden 
‘an enhancement of those rents, & strict limit was imposed On that enhancement, 
‘and they were eventually assessed to rents much below those paid by thani or pahr 
caiyats. The following table shows ths results of the settlement Of rents for these 
tenancies :— 


DISTRICT. Number Area. Existing Settled Enhanoe- Incidence of 

of | rent- rent. ment eettled rent 

holdings. | (per cent). pec acre, 

rr 

Nisfi Baziafti Acres. | Res. Rs. Rs. A. P. 
Cuttack .« | 95,800 | 94,590 | - 835,700 ! 1,03,200 159 | 1 1 § 
Balasore +e. | 48,300 ¡¦ 78,200 | 22,900 | 68,000 197 0 i38 it 
Puri ... | 86,400 | 59,400 | 33,100 | 67,300 1038 | 1 1 1 


Total ... [188,500 |232,40C | 91,709 | 2,“8,500 160 1 0 5 


rrr | ee ee rn | eee 
irre a 


Kamil Baziafti 

Cuttack .... | 28,600 | 22,500 ' 19,400 | 80,000 55 | 1 5 4 

Balasore .. | 15,700 | 25,200 | 14,890 | 28,300 57 | 0 14 10 

Puri soe | 5,400 6,500 | 6,100 8,200 34 1 4 2 
Total ««« | 49,700 | 54,200 | 40,300 | 61,500 53 1 2 

GnanDp Toray .... | 283,200 | 288,600 | 182,000 | 3,00,000 127 | 1 0 9 


i 
errr prettier 


These rents were all settled for the term of the settlement, 


Thani raiyats-— Under this head the settlement staff had to deal both with 
whole thani holdings that had descended entire from the last settlement, and also 
with the thani pahi or mixed holdings, in which the thani lands were not easily £0 
be distinguished from the pahi- For the purposes of paragraph 15 above the ares 
and existing rents of the thani lands included in the mixed holdings have been 
adjusted, but it is not possible to separate all the figures for rents and incidence. 
The thani holdings having been held at fhe sume rents since the date of the last 
settlement, they were enhanced generally wherever they were found to be lower than 
‘the pahi rents, which as being competition rents, were accepted as the standard of 
the limit to which rents should ordinarily be enhanced. Owing to the over” 
‘assessment of thani lands which had been made in several tracts ab the last 
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. settlement, it was’ frequently found that com 


ର the ନ of the settlement. In thess tracts no general 
nc a made, but excess areas was every-where assessed to rent at the 
viuage race, % tor making an allowanco of 10 per cent. for strictness of measurement 


the whole area beinc dealt wi . A 
the cette ealt with as thani. All thani rents were settled for the term 


petition rents had not risen above 


The result of the working of these rules is shows below :— 
rr rrr 


DISTRICT. umber Area. Existing Settled Enhance- Tncidence of 
boldinge. । ନ | i | Porcont 5 ଅନ 
1 2 3 4 5 | 6 | q 

Thani. Acres. Rs. | Res. | | Rs A. P. 

Cuttack 25,800 | 41,700 L400 1,20,900 6 2 14 5 

Balasore 6,700 ¡¦ 11,700 | 19,800 ¡ 91,700 9-6 1 13 8 

Puri 22,400 | 35,200 | 0 68,500 । 65 | 1 15 8 

Total ow | 54,900 88,600 !1,98,400 | 211400 | 65 | 2 6 9 
Shani Pahi. 

Cuttack «= | 20,200 | 84,200 ¡2,18,800 ¦ 2,25,800 | 5-4 | 2 10 10 

Balasore re |! 24,500 | 111,800 L900 | 1,91,600 6-9 | 1 11 5 


Puri .« | 16,200 | 63,000 [1,18,000 | 1,22,800 | 4 1 15 2 


Total ». | 60,900 [259,000 |5,10,900 | 5,839,700 | 5୩ 


Lo 
= 
ଏ 


GRAND Tora, .... 1115,800 {347,600 |7,09,800 | 7,51,100 | 5.9 | 2 2 6 


Chandina tenancies :—No general enhancement was made of the rents of 
these tenancies, either in villages‘or towns but, excess areas were assesed to 
rents at special ratese The result was a nominal enhancement, and at the 
conclusion of the settlement the assessment of these holdings for the whole 
‘Province stood thus :— 


Number of holdinge. Area. Rent. Incidence per acre. 
Acres. Rs. Rs. A- P. 
41,800 9,100 41,700 4 9 4 


These rents were also settled for the term of the settlement. 


Pahi raiyats :—These include all the tenants classed under the Bengal 
Tenancy Act as settled, ogcupxney or non-oscupanGy rTalyats, the holdings of 
“than? raiyats and all mixed (thani-pahi) holdings being excluded“ The rents of 
these raiyats were considerably enhanced by the zamindars during the ourrenty 
of the last settlemant, and have been held throughout our proceedings to ba 
Competition rents, and consequently not liable to any general enhancement. They 
ave, however, been enhanced on ths ground of excess area, or where any 
Dirticular rents were found to be unreasonably low, either through collusion or 
*raud, or because they were specially granted as beneficial rents by the zamindar- 
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The working of the rules for the treatment of these rents produced the following 
results; I include non-occupancy raiyats :— ° 


OSGOOD AAs GEA OOOO Ac emneene 


DISTRICT. Number | Area. | Existing Settled Percentage Incidenoe of 
of rent. rent. of enhan- settled rent 
holdings. cement. per acre, 
} 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
t 
Acres. | Rs. Rs. Rse A. P 
Cuttack ,.. | 874,800 | 427,300 |11,58,100| 12,16,6୧0 | 5 2 18 7 


Balasore .. [231,200 { 310,300 | 6,18,400| 6,81,300 | 10.1 | 1 18 5 
Puri se | 94,600 {180,260 | 2,40,200| 2,54,800 6.1 1 15 4 


Total +<. | 700,600 ¦ 927,800 


20,16,700 21,52,700 | 6.† | 2 5 1 


The greater enhancement in Balasore is due to the larger quantity of 
excess area found in that district. 


These rents were rettled under the Bengal Tenancy Act for fifteen years 
in the case of settled and occupancy raiyats, and for five years in the case of 
nOn-Occupancy raiyats. 


Jagirs and minha lands .—Mr. Maddox has deals fully with the various 
subdivisions of these lands in paragraphs 466 to 473 of the report and I need not 
reproduce his account of them here. It will be sufficient £0 note that home steads 
and other lands confirmed as tenable without payment of rent at the last settle- 
ment were left unassessed; that rent-free grants made by ‘the zamindars during 
the currency of the settlement were assessed £0 revenue but not to rent, and that 
the jagirs of village servants were regranted to them, while those of chaukidars,. 
patwaris, khandaits and paiks were resumed and assessed to rent. 


The existing rents of under-raiyats of all kinds were settled as fait rents, 
qnless the landloard applied for an enhancement, in which case his application 
was dealt with under the law. Very few such applications were received- 


Produce rents were not disturbed, unless either the landlords or the tenants - 
applied for their commutation under section 40 of the Bengal Tenancy Act. It 
was only in & very limited number of cases that the Settlement staff were called 
upon:.to take action under this section. 


.Lands held in khas possession by the proprietors were assessed to revenue 
at their letting value, and the amount thus assessed was included in the assets of 
the estate. The area and the valuation of these lands have been shown in: 
paragraph 15 above. 


31. The aggregate effect of the working of the rules that have been briefly 


Genera} results of the settlement of rents. described in . the two last preceding paragraphs 

may be summarised in the following statement 
showing the enhancement of the assets effected by the Settlement staff in the course 
of the proceedings. Further figures will be given in a later paragraph, in which 
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the general results of the Settlement operations will be summarised, to show how 
these assets compare with those ascertained and recorded at the last settlement $— 


OOO TO OO ARO roe 


DISTRICT. Number Area. Existing. Settled assets.| Percentage Incidence of 

of assets, of enbance-} settled assets 

holdings. । ment. per acre, 

OOO DOC NCO FOCI HOO HCI: 

OC 

Acres. Rs. Rs. Rs. A. P 

Cuttack wee | 650,600! 822,500118,47,400| 20,72,900 19 | 9 8 8 
Balasore 370,290; 692,200] 9,8S,800| 11,51,400 16 | 1 lo 7 
Puri 204,400| 373,300 5,783,700] 6,483,300 19° | 1. 1 ¥ 
Total 1,225,29011 ,858,00034,09,900 38,67,600 | 18 | 2 1 ୦ 


| 


RE re FEE ST ST Eee OO NEPA 

Of the total number of rents eettled, Mr. Maddox estimates that in 54 
per cent, tbe existing rents were retained; in 13 per cent. an enhancement was 
made on the ground of excess area; in 24 per cent- an enhancement was made on 
other grounds; while 3 per cent were reduced for loss of area and 6 per cenit, 
were tenancies newly assessed. 

1 believe that the assets of the area dealt with during Our proceedings 
have been adequately enbarced, with a due regard both to the rights of 
Government and the prosperity of the people. Itis 2 noticeable fact that the 
zamindars, who would have benefited largely by a general enhancement of ‘rents, 
kave throughout deprecated any such proceeding, on the ground that they would 
find much difficulty in realising rents thus raised, and at the same time the- 
general incidence of the assets does not compare unfavourably with that in: 
neighbouring permanently settled tracts and in adjoining district. It may be that. 
the opening of the Fast Coast Railway will greatly increase the prosperity of 
the Province and epnharce the value of these lands, but for the present 1 see no 
reason to suppose that the rents that have been settled for them are other than: 
fair and equitable. 

32, I am unable to find in the report any statement of the annual progress 
made in the settlement of rents, but I gather from the 
annual reports of the years 1895 to 1599 that the: 
following represents roughly the progress in each of those years :— | 


Progress and cost of the 
settlement of rents. 


Survey year ( from 
October lst to 
September 30th), 


1894-95 
1895-96 
1896-97 
1897-98 
1698-99 


Number of holdings 
for whicu rents 
were settled. 


18,950 
163,238 
858,040 
430,446 

45,760 


It was undoubtedly cwing in great part to the docility of the people, 
snd tke readiness with which they accepted the rents proposed to them, 
that the above prcgress was attained« Had any considerable numbers of 
them refured to attend, or declined to accept the proposals made, and bad the 
strict provisions of the unamended Tenancy Act thus compelled us to settle a 
large proportion of the rents with all the formalities of the Civil Procedure Code, 
there can be little doubt that we should ‘have experienced all the diffigulties 
foreseen by Messrs, Macpherton, Maude, and Nathan, and should have found the 
task set before us an almost impossible once The proceedings were not on ‘tha 
whole expensive, and in paragraph 625 of his report Mr. Maddox estimates that 
the settlement of rents cost Rs. 1,86,000 in Cuttack, Rs. 1,01,000 in Balasore, 
and Rs, 58,000 in Puri, or Rs. 3,45,000 in all, giving & rate of Rs. 71-9 per square 
mile, or As. 1-10 per acré. | 
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33. The correspondence that led to ths final orders of the Secretary of 
PE State on the subject of the percentage of the wsg6ts 
that was to be taken as revenue by Government 
‘and the term for which the settlement was to be made with th3 zimindars, will 
be found in appendix A to the report, and it is sufficient to stata here that the 
Secretary of State approved the proposal mide by the Government of Bengal, and 
supported by the Government of India, that from 50 to 55 psr cant- of the assats 
should be taken as revenue, adding at the same tims a warning that the limit of 
55 per cent. should be very sparingly exceeded. Inthe matter of the term of 
‘the settlement, the Secretary of State differed from both Governments in their 
recommendation Of x 20-year settlemsnt, and directed that the new settlement 
should be concluded for a term of thirty years. Mr. Maddox prefaces his 
Chapter on the subject of the work of Assessment to Revenue with a.note to the 
effect that this task comprised the settlement of the revenue of nearly 6,490 
estates situated in 11,000 villages; that some villages contained portions of more 
than 60 estates, while some estates were situated in more than 100 villages. I 
. may add to this that the settlement of revenue was made for every individual 
estate by Mr. Maddox himself, and that, at ths present tim3, the proprietors of only 
five estates have refused to accept the assessment that has been mide- The 
rules under which this considerable work was carried out, and the forms in which 
{he necessary statistics were compiled, are given at length in Appendix C, amd 
the essential parts of them have been also reproduced by Mr. Maddox jn 
paragraphs 4'{8 to 481 of his report. In cases in which the settled revenue did 
not exceed Rs. 100, the settlement was mide by Mr. Maddox, and in all othar 
cases tha settlement was submitt3ad for the approval of the Commission ir of tha 
Divisione When, however, the Commissioner differed from the Settlement 
Officer, or when it was proposed to take more than 55 or less thin 50 par cent 
.of the assets, the proceedings were subject to the final confirmiution of the Board. 
“The rules worked smoothly and have produced an adequate increase of revenue, 
‘The zamindars have been convinced of the leniency of the Grovernment proposals, 
which have been carried out with great care and tact by Mr. Maddox, and the 
result has been & Settlement fair to all parties, with an increased revenue that 
the Collectors should find no difficulty in realising. 

34. The following is a brief resume of the principal results of the 
settlement of revenue, which occupied a large 
proportion of the Settlement staff from 1897 up 
t0 1899. The figures given take no acount of h3 comauxrasivily insignificaot 
deductions {0 be made during the first few years on aG0ount of rasadi allow x0c8s; 
they are the final figures of the revenue that will be ultimately realised from the 
year 1907. Including some Rs. 40,000 asssssed on Govsarnment Estates, in 
which, of course, 100 per cent. of the assets is tuk30n by Gov3arnman;s, the 
following figures show the general results of ths present ssttlem3nt, a3 Compared 
with the existing state of affiars found by the Settlement Dapartment :— 


Results of the settlement of revenue. 


EXISTING REVENUE SETTLED REVENUE 
DISTRICT. 
Existing | Percentage | Amouut. Settlel Percentage. Amount. 
assets. of existing .assets. 
assets. 
1 2 3 | 4 | 5 6 7 
Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 
Cuttack soe [18,47,4000 88 7,14,100] 20,72,900 53 10,99,300- 
Balasore ..„ | 9,88,890| 38 । 8,77,290! 11,51,400 | 55 6,29,073 
Puri .. | 5,783,700 51 | 2,92,800| 6,483,300 | ୬8 8,76,700 


Eee SEO Ser Gr 


Total ... |34,09,900! 41 {[18,84,190] 38,6,600 | 54 | 21,05,073 
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The actual percentage of the assets taken as revenue thus works out to 

54 per cent., and Mr. Maddox explains in paragraph 555 the circumstances in 

which the percentage varies in different districts. ` 

_ The increase in revenue as shown in the above table amounts to 54 per 

cent. in Cuttack. 67 per cent. in Balasore, and 28 par cent. in Puri, or 52 per 

cent. for the Province as a whole. The incidence of the new revenue is compared 
with the incidence of revenue at the last settlement in the table below :— 


ASSESSED AREA. REVENUE. INCIDENCE. 
DISTRICT. - 
Last Present Last Present Last Present 

settlement. | settlement. | settlement. settlement.! settiement.| settlement. 

1 | 2 | 3 I 4 | 5 | 6 7 
Acres. Acres. Rs. । Rs. |Rs. A. P.l Rs. A. P 
Cuttack 621,000 ¡ 822,500] 7,14,100110,99,3001 25! 1 5 5 
Balasore 498,200 | 692,200 3,77,290| 6,୧29,073 0 12 3! 0 14 6 
Puri ... 302,400 | 8373,3001 2,92,800| 3,76,700!10 15 6| 1 0 2 
Total... ww | 1,416,600 1,888,000|13,84,19021,05,078| 0 1571 1 1 10 


The effect of the present settlement on the incomes of the zamindars as ` 
they existed before it was undertaken can be obtained from the first table in this 
paragraph. The following are the resultant figures :—— 


pisraIor. rr a 
1 | _ 2 ! 3 I 4 
Res. | Rs. 
Cuttack 11,383,300 9,783,600 14 
Balasore 6,11,510 5,22,827 14 
Puri 2,892,900 2,66,600 5 
Total 20,25,710 ¡ 17,62,58± 18 


It is noticeable that io Puri, where Government hivs tuk3an 53 par cent. 
as revenue, the reduction in the income of the zamindars is only 5 per cent. 

The figures for the income of the zamindars at the tims of tha last 
settlement, which have been given in paragraph 15 above, shOw that whereas 
they then received an income of Rs. 7,54,010 they will now receive an incOme of 
Rs. 17,62,000 so that while the revenue has been enhanced by Rs. 7,08,200 since 

“the last settlement, or by 52 per cent., the income of the zamindars has increased 
‘by Rs. 10,08,000 or by 133 per cent. 

The following statement shows the results of the settlement of revenue 
upon the incomes of the proprietary tenure-holders, the class that wag bound to 
suffer most on the occasion of the re-settlement of the revenue. The enhanGge- 
ments have been softened in almost all cases by rasadi allowances :— 


! SETTLED. 
DISTRICT. ନ ° Assets. Revenue, Balance. TP rr pM 
paragraph 15 
Bl ] 2 eT Yr TT 5 1 ୮ 
Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 

Cuttack .... | 1,01,693 | 2,38,902 | 1,62,284| 76,618 25 
Balasore .... 49,672 | 1,19,435 | ୫85, 804! 33,631 32 
Puri un 96,332 2,92,880 | 2,23,981 | 68,549 29 
Total... | 2,47, 697 | 6,50,867 | 4,172,069 |-1,78,798 28 
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35. I am unable in this review to do justice to the great mass Of office. 
work, in the compilation Of statistics the. 
correction of the records, the preparation of fair: 
copies, and the classifcaticn of papers, that was done at head-quarters and at. 
specially selected centres during the course of the operations. The fact that 
some 14,0C0 village records had to be dealt with, in addition to the completion 
reports and similar assersment papers for 6,400 estates, will serve £0 give some 
indication of the formidable programme that had to be got through, and the 
figures in paragraph 488 of the report show that some 21 million entries for- 
separate fields were made in the course of the copying work alone, ata cost of 
over one and a quarter lakhs of rupees. The work connected with the publica- 
tion of the records in each village both in draft and finally, was also severe, and. 
the final arrangement of all papers for deposit ip the OCollectorate record-room 
was the subject of much careful consideration, and Occupied & large establish- 
ment for an appreciable time. This and some details concerning the case-work 
under the Bengal Tenancy Act are dealt with in paragraphs 482 t0 500 of the. 
report- The following are the case-work figures, fortunately small, and it is a. 
subject for sincere congratulation that the people of Orissa shewed so little. 
inclination to take advantage of the opportunities {for litigation afforded them by 
the Act under which the operations were conducted :— 
Objections under section 105 


Case and office works. 


Pietrict. (Section 103 A of the Disputes under section 106. 
amended Act). 

Cuttack ର 32,120 5,751 

Balasore 19,651 4,756 

Puri one 11,47 764 

Total ଏ 63,518 “11,971 


The disputes raised in the district cf Balasore were mostly connecteG: 
with lands in the nejghkbourhocd of the town of Balasore itself, and were 
undoubtedly to a great extent the work of touts and petty legal practitioners. 
The cost of the miscellaneous work described in this paragraph, and of the 
disposal of the cases entered in the above statement, is given by Mr. Maddox. 
in paragraph 625 of his report, as follows :— 


District, Miscellaneous work, Case work, 
Rs- Rs. 
Cuttack. 61,000 1,82,000. 
Balasore. ର 50,000 1,058,000 
Puri. i 15,000 60,000 
Total oo T26,000 350.000" 


36. I have included so mapy sgcattered fgures in the course of the 
present review tbat it may be as well to briefly 
summarite the principal results of the settlement 
proceedings in tabular form for purposes of ready reference. I consequently give 
below some of the more important figures relating to (1) Extension of cultivation (2) 
Settlement of rents, (3) Assessment of revenue, and (4) the cost of the proceedings. 
(1) Areas :—'The following table shows the increase in areas Cultivated, 
and in those liable to assessment, during the currency of the past settlement :— 


Summary of general results, 


CULTIVATED. ASSESSED. 


er 


L Pre L 
DISTRICT, pr sordlement. oe | Sete a Ro 
Acres. Acres.’ Acres. Acres. 
Cuttack ... €97,060 920,000 ଅଭ 621,000 .822,500 32 
Balasore ... 554,000 776;000 40 493,200 692,2୯0 40 
Puri ns 377,000 464,000 28 302,400 378,300 23 
Total ... | 1,628,000 ¦ 2,160,000 |। 83 1,416,600: । 1,888,000 33 
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(2) Rents:—The statements below give comparative figures for the rents 
of a important classes of tenants and for the total assebs ab various 
periods :— 


(a) Rents:— Totals for the Province ;— 


LAST SETTLEMENT. EXISTING PRESENT SETTLEMENT 


CLASS OF 
TENANCY. Areo. Rent. Incidence Arco, Rent. Incidence | Number. Area. Rent. Incidence | Enhancement 
per acrc. per aere. per acre { per cent. over » 
existing rcnte,. 
1 2 9 4 | 5 | 6 | i | 8 [ 9 | 10 | 11 । 12 
ee Se 
| | | 
Acres Rs. ® A.DP, Acres. RBs. Re, A. P. Acre Rs. R3. A. PD. i 
Baziaftidars... wn 801,900 1,63,400 | 0 8 7 256,600 ¦ 1,32,000 0 7 4+ 233,200 236,000 3,00,000 | 1 0 9 ¦ 127 
i i 
Thani... 337,700 7,65,300 2 4 3 58,600 | 1,98,100 2 3 9 51,00 88,600 a 2 6 2 65 
' 
Thapi Pahi .... 259,000 } 5,10,900 1 15 6 60,900 259,000 | 5,59,700 | 2 1 4 56 
Pahi aw ଲି 570,900 | 8,655,700 ¡ 1 9 1 927,800 | 20,166,700 ¦ 2 2 9 700,600 927,600 | 2152,709 ¡| 2 5 1 67 


(5) Assets :*—District by district :— 


District. | 
Cottack 621,000 | 17,21,000 , 1 12 10 | 822,500 | 15,47,400 | 2 + ୦0 | 650,600 | ୫2୬,500 | 20,72,900 | 2 8 4 12 
DBairsore 498,500 | 5.75,¢୧୦୦0 { 1 2 8 | 692.200 ¦ 9,882,500 | 1 6 10 | 370,299 । 692,200 | 11,511,400 | 1 10 7 16 
Pur 302,400 | 4,41,600 1 7 4 | 373,360 ଓ5,73,700 | 1 8 7 ¡ 204,400 ¦ 373,300 ।¡ 6.43,300 | 1 11 7 1 
aE Ore a tr । cE PE 
nD ! 
Totat.... 1,416,600 ¦ 21,385,200 3 8 ଓ | 1,585,000 i 34,09,50C | 1 12 10 | 1,225,290 : 1,888,000 | 38,67.600 | 2 1 0 13 
i r 


(3) Revenue:—'The following table summarises the results of the settlement 
of Government revenue :— 


REVENUE AT THE LAST EXISTING REVENUE SETTLED REVENUE. 
® SETTLEMENT. AT TH TIME OF SETTLEMENT 
DISTRICT. 
Percentage! Amount. { Incidence Percentage | Amount. | Incidence |Percentage | Amount. {| Incidence Lohinces 
of assets. of assets, of assets. per cent 
‘ ଛଳ 
1 2 | 3 । 4 5 6 7 | 8 | 9 | 10 | 11 
Rs. RBs. A. P. Rs. Rs. A, PD. Rs. lo. A. P. 
Cuttack... 64 7,14,1୯0 | 1 2 5 88 7,14,100 | 0 13 1 53 10,99,300 1 5 5 54 
Balasore .... 65 3,77,290 0 12 8 38 3,77,290 | 0 8 38 55 6,29,073 014 6 67 
Puri... 06 2,92,£00 0 15 6 51 2,92,800 | 0 12 6 | 58 3,76," 00 1 0 2 28 
Total... 64° 13,84,190 | 0 15 7 41 13,84,190 | 0 11 29 5+ 21,05,073 1 1 10 | 52 
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(4) Cost :—The cost of the proceedings may be thus summarised" The 
figures are. taken from Chapter XXV of the Final Report, with sOme.necessary 
adjustments :of-“the survey: expenditures “The total area dealt with was 4,797 
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square miles excluding Khurda, the Ekhbrajats, and Killas Aul, Darpan and 
madhupur'— 


— 
a Khanapuri | | 
DISTRICT. Survey and jJospection by | Attestation Rent Revenue Miscellancous. Total 
Khanapuri ‘the settlement Settlement, assessment, 
j Department. ! | 
1 । 2 । 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Ff Rn ] | hi 
{a} Fxpenditure.... | Rs. Rs. Rs Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 
| i 
Cuttack... 4,382,500 75,000 4,50,009 1.85,000 1,90,000 2,413,000 16,06,500 
Balasore... 2,74,500 ୫2.000 1,80,000 1,011,000 67,000 1,538,000 €,13 500 
Puri... 2,24,400 40,000 2,005,000 55,000 3,000 73,0୯0 6.40, 400 
EO 
4,76,000 20,60,400 


Total... 9,31,400 1,453,000 S,65,000 3,4 5,000 2,95,000 


(b) Rate per square mite, 
Cuttacs,... 203 | 36 | 233 90 92 118 : 779 
Balasore ... | 160 19 105 £9 39 92 i 474 
Purl... 219 39 20 36 | 37 74 fn 625 
Total... | 194 31 180 72 61 | 
i 


87. Mr. Maddox touches upon the question of the maintenance of the 


records in paragraph 501, and quotes in full in 
Tke maintenance of the record. that paragraph certain views on the subject 
that Ihave recently had the honour of submitting for the consideration of the 
Board and Government. Ths history of the question as it affects Orissa is to be 
found in paragraphs 9 to 11 of Mr. Finucane’s letter No. 2393T. R., dated 12th 
May 1897, printed as Appendix A-L11 to this report and ths full discussion of the 
principles involved in it is recorded in the minutes of the proceedings of a 
conference in Cuttack, contained in Appendix A-10. ‘Fhe present position of the 
question is tbat a draft Bill for the imposition of a patwari cess, and for the 
maintenance of the record by m3ans of a local establisment of patwaris, with 
draft rules to be published under it, has been drawn up by the Settlement 
Department and submitted to the Board and £0 Government, but Opportunity has 
been taken at the same time, with the psrmission of His Honour the Lieutenant- 
Governor, to represent again the very strong objections that are felt by the local 
officers and myself to the introduction of the proposed scheme, and th3 extremely 
heavy expenditure which will be involved in carrying it out. This representation 
is now before His Honour the Lieutenant—Governor, who is, I understand, 
awaiting the receipt of some further information as to the experience Obtained in 
other provinces before dealing finally with it. In order to obtain this information 
it has been found necessary to make az reference to the Settlement Department 
of the North-Western Provinces and the Central Provinces. Their replies have 


recently been received, and the required report has now been, submitted to the 
Board. 


38. In various paragraphs throughout the Final Report Mr. Maddox has 
‘Special recommendations made in made recommendations effecting the 
the course of the Report. general administration of the Province and 
other Departments of Government, which are worthy of special attention, and 
which will in most cases doubtless from the subject of separate correspondence 
I need do no more than indicate the more important of tkese recommendations, 
in order that they may not bs inadvertently overlooked. 


In paragraphs 23 to 27, 47, and 87 0 90 some valuable suggestions sre 
made on the subject of canals and embankments, which will doubtless receive fhe 
attention of the Public Works Department. A separate representation is being 
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‘submitted tothe Board on the subject of the devastation caused by the floo 
“which pour through the Adlabad breach in Puri. ® os 


In paragraphs 103 to 118 the subject of irrigation and the imposition 
of an Owper’s rate on lands irrigable from or protected by, canals is dealt with 
‘I'he question of an owner’s rate will be specially reported upon by me, under the’ 
orders of Government, at an early date. g 


In paragraph 305 soroe recommendations are made, with which I do not 
whoily agree, on the subject of the recovery of rents from proprietary tenure 
holders by the zamindars. 


There are some noticeable remarks contained in paragraph 399 on the 
creation of middlemen by the State in khas mahals. 


In paragraph 844, Mr. Maddox makes certain recommendations on the 
subject of rent kistSs. The question of Aists for the payment of revenue is dealt 
with in paragraph 865. 

The question of the further extension of the provisions of the Bengal 
Tenancy Act is treated of in pragraphs 353 to 361. 


Some suggestions as to the settlement procedure to be adopted on the 
occasion of the next settlement of Orissa, which have also an important bearing 
on the conduct of all large settlemeuts in Bengal, are contained in paragraph 376. 


In paragraph 456, Mr, Maddox expresses the regret-shared with him by 
most Settioament Officers in Bengal— that the power of reducing as well as of 
enhancing rents is not commonly entrusted to them. 


The important proposals made in paragraph 474 for the inspection and 
preservation of the lands reserved as grazing and cremation grounds will not, 
I hope, be overlooked by the local officers or by Government. 


Some suggestions as to the treatment of jal/pahi lands in Balasore are 
made in paragraph Gil. 

39. In conclusion, I would venture to invite ths attention of the Board 
and of Government to the services rendered by 
those officers who have been mainly instrumental 
in carrying through the extensive opprations that have been reviewed above. 


Of the subordinate officers of the Survey Department I am unable to 
speak with knowledge. 1 believe tbat Messrs. R. C. Ewing and A. W. Smart are 
worthy of the commendation expressed by Mr. Maddox, The Board are, however, 
well aware of the great valus of the services which were rendered by Colonel 
Sandeman and Captain Crichton throughout the survey operations in Orisgz. 
Colonel Sandeman brought an extensive experience Of work in other pirts of India 
£0 bear upon those operations when they were entering their most important stage, 
and completely reorganised ths system under which the Survey and Settlement 
Departments jointly controlled the work. Captain Crichton equally identified 
himself with the interests of good survay and //hanapuri, and rendered capable 
wssistance to the Director of Banjal Surveys in every detail of the proceedings. 

Mr. Finucane, 1.C.S., C. S.1., as Director of Liawnd Records and 
Agriculture, issued the first inssructions for the guidance of Assistant Settlement 
Officers, and subsequently indicated the broad principles and lines of procedure 
upon which Cs were eventually settled throughout the province. 


rom May 1¢92 up to November 1897, with one brief interval; Mr. W. C. 
Macpherson, I. C. S., directed and supervised every detail of the operations of 
the Settlement Department. During that period he constantly visited Orissw and 
conferred with the officers of his Department On the spot while in & large number 
of valuable reports he brought together the information collected by them on 
multifarious subjects connected with the work, and either determined the 

‘ principles upon which most of the important questions connected with the conduct 
of the operations should proceed, or presented those questions in & Complete 
form for the determination of Government. During the stages of record- 
writing and attestation, in the experiments undertaken for the determination of 
the principles and methods to be adopted in the settlement of rents, in all the 

- operations gonnected with the assessment of revenue, and in almost every detail 

-of the office work involved in these Operations, Mr. Macpherson’s assistance and 


Services of officers, 
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advice were never wanting, &nd the recommendations made by him to the Board: 
and ‘to Government were in almost all cases accepted and approved, a 


Mr. W. Maude, I. C. S., came t0 Orissa as Settlement Officer in November 
1892, and left after his health had failed in February 1896- He took up the work 
at a most critical time, when it was suffering from want of organisation and much 
ignorance of tke essential principles upon which it should be conducted 
Mr. Maude rapidly evolved rules for record-writing and attestation, thoroughly 
organised these stages of the work, and by unremitting in:pection raised the 
standard and the quality of tbe work done by a large staff of subordinates. He 
was also intimately asscciated with the successful labours of Mr. Macpherson. 
during the thzee and a half years of his stay in Orissa, and on several Occasiong 
received the special thanks of Government for the services he rendered- 


Mr. E. H- C. Walsh, I. C.S, was comnected with the proceedings for a 
short period, in the years 1891 to 1892, and distinguished himself by sound work 
af a time that it was sadly needed. 


Mr. Ambika Charan Sen of the Statutory Civil Service worked for some 
four years as an Assistant Settlement Ofc in Orissa, and acquired a 
considerable knowledge of the Province, which has been utilised by Mr, Maddox, 
with cordial acknowledgments, in his report. 


The services of Mr. BR. Nathan, L. C. S., as an Assistant Settlement 
Officer during the period from November 1591 to February 159%, were of great 
value to the proceedingse Mr. Nathan contributed largely to the right 
determination of the principles which should govern reécord-writing and 
attestation, and in his report On the Kotdes pargana, which was based on 
experimental assessment work of an elaborate nature in no fewer tban four 
hundred villages, be indicated the lines upon which some of the chief difficulties 
attending the work should be dealt with. Mr. Nathan’s energy and devotion to 
bis duties resulted in the breakdown of his health. His departure on sick leave 
in 1894 was a serious loss to the Department. 

Messrs. J. G. Cumming and C. A. Radice of the Imperial Civil Service 
both rendered great assistance in the earlier stages of the work, in he inspection 
of khanapuri, and in the conduct of attestation. 

Mr. Hugh McPherson, I. C. S., did much valuable work in Puri from 
1896 to 1898, bis capacity for organisation being of great rervice in Copying with 
the difficulties met with in the final completion of the work in that district. His 
excellent report on the operations in Puri is printed as an appendix to Mr. Maddox’: - 
reporst. 

Mr. Maddox very cordially acknowledges the services of Mr. J. E. Webster, 
J.C. S., who was his right-hand man for four years, both as Assistant Settlement 
Officer in charge of Cuttack and as superintendent of the large amount of office 
work done in the head-quarters ofice. Mr, Webster has rendered excellent 
service in the preparation of rules and forms, in the energetic and tactful inspection 
of a considerable staff of subordinates, and in the compilation of the Final Report. 


Mr. H. D. deM. Carey, I. C. S., was & member of the settlement staff for 
two years, and Mr. Maddox testifes to the value of the services rendered by him 
in the drafting of rules and instructions, and in the preparation of the forms for 
the completion reports. 


Mr. W. B. Thomson, 1. C. S., rendered much assistance to the work, for 
over, two years, from 1894 to 1897, wben his health unfortunately failed him, 
and he had to revert to the general line. 


gos services of Mr. Douglas H. Kingsford, the most junior of the- 
members of the Imperial Civil Service who have been connected with tle 
settlement of Orissa, ve been by no means the least conspicuous. Mr. Kingsford 
joined the Department in 1895, and in 1897 was placed in subordinate charge of 
the operations in the district of Balasore, a responsible and onerous post. 
Mr. Kingsford has performed his duties with much ability and energy, and bis- 
capa ble report on the work in Balasore, which is published as an appendix to the 
Final Report, displayed considerable .knowledge of the people among whom be- 
laboured. ; 
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| Among the Deputy and Sub-Deputy Collectors appointed from time to 
time as Assistant Settlement Officers there were many who did good work, some 
who succeeded only fairly, and a few who proved definite failures. A considerable. 
proportion were unable to bear the strain of work and exposure involved in the 
conduct of their duties, and were consequently unable, to do their abilities 
justice or to bring their labours to a wholly successful termination. The 
casualty list has indeed been a heavy one throughout the operations, and the 
comparatively short list of officers in these grades that I now submit for the 
favourable consideration of Government would have been much lengthened had 
several officers of promise been physically strong enough to remain at their posts 
fora longer périod. 
~T can myself certify to the admirable work done by the officers named 

below, whom I now recommend to the favourable notice of the Board and 
Government for able and loyal service in the settlement of Orissa :— 

Babu Jamini Moban Das, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector. 
Babu Govinda Chandra Das Gupta, 
Babu Sri Gopal Bhattacharya, 
Babu Sriram Chandra Bose, 


Babu Jotindra Mohan Sinha, i 
Mr. James Taylor, 5 5 
Babu Prasanna Kumar Banerji, mn pi 
Babu Akshoy Kumar Sen, - _ 


Babu Giris Chandra Dutt, PE 
Babu Jogendra& Narain Mitra, formerly Personal Assistant to the Settlement 
Officer of Orissa, now Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector. 
Babu Abhoy Persadh Das, Sub-Deputy Magistrate and Sub-Deputy Collector. 
Babu Hara Krishna Mahanti 
| Maulavi Mahomed Chainuddin, :5 5; 
\ Babu Jagannath Datta. Sadar Kanungo, Balasore. 


I have reserved to the last my notice of the exceptional services which 
have been rendered bye Mr. S. L» Maddox, 1.C.S., in the course of this settlement. 


Mr. Maddox joined as an Assistant Settlement Officer in Balasore in 
October, 1892, and was almost continuously employed on settlement duty in the 
Province up to December 1899. In October 1894, he was placed in independent 
charge of the operations in Balasore, and from March 1596 he has hejd the very 
responsible post of Settlement Officer of the whole Province. For seven years he has 
, given his whole abilities and energies to the efficient conduct Of these proceedings, 
\ working with an unceasing devotion to his duties that has seriously affected his 
‘ eye-sight and his health. He has impressed with the mark of his ability every 
stage of the work, and is directly responsible for the organisation and completion 
of the settlement of rents for one and ¢ Pr and for thes assess= 
ment to revenues of nearly six thousand four hundred estates. The final success of 
the settlement is due in no small degree to the Ioyalty, energy and resource 
displayed by him, to his consideration for, and sympathy with, the people of 
Orissa and to his tactful control of g staff which sometimes numbered over forty 
officers. 


29 39 


I have the honour to be, 
` Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
P. C. Lyon, 
Director of the Dept. of Land 
Records and Agriculture, Bengal. 
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BOARD OF REVENUE, L. P. 


LAND REVENUE DEPARTMENT. 
S. & S. BRANCH. 


No. 1354 A. 
From / 
R. W. CARLYLE, Esq., C. LE, 
Offg. Secretary to the Board of Revenue, L. P., 
To 


Tse SECRETARY to THE GOVERNMENT or BENGAL, 
REVENUE DEPARTMENT. 


Dated Calcutta, the 7th November 1900. 
Land Revenue Dept. 
Survey and Seitlement Branch 


Member in charge, 
G. Toynbee, Esq. 


Sir, 

IAM directed to forward herewith, for the orders of 
Government, under Part III, Chapter 13, Rule 4 (v), page 102 of the Survey and 
Settlement Manual, 1895, the Final Report on the Settlement of Orissa (exclusive 
of Khurda) by the Settlement Officer, Mr. S. L. Maddox, I. C. S. together with 
very complete reviews thereof by Mr. P. C. Lyon, I- C. S., the Director of Land 
Records & Agriculture, Bengal, and by the Officiating Commissioner, Mr. E. B. 
Harris. The Final Report on the Revision of fhe Khurd& Settlement was forwarded 
to Government with the Board’s letter No, 5972, dated 5;h May 1900, and the 
gubmission of the present Repors completes the history of the re-sattlemsant of ths 
whole Province. 

2. As the Director’s review deals exhaustively with the main features of 
tne settlement operations and their results, the Board will not go over the same 
ground again, but wilt content themselves with making such general observations 
a5 appear £0 them to be called for, or to be of interest. 


3. General arrangement of the Report.—Thes Board are of opinion that 
the arrangement of the various Chapter of the 
Report might have been improved upon, and that 
2 considerable amount of the information given in the body thereof need not have 
been repsated in the Appendices. For instance, Chapter IX comes more naturally 
after Chapter I; Chapter XI after Chapter V; Chapter X after Chapter XII, aud 
so on; and & good deal of the information in Chapters II, III, and IV-the 
statistical accounts Of the fhree districts of Cuttack, Balasore, and Puri—is 
repeated almost verbatim in the Appendices. The Board, however, agree with 
the Director that such minor defects as the above are of no practical 
Consequence in a report which, with its Appendices, extends over & total number 
of more than eleven bundred pages, and which is not only a monumental work 
of patient research and conscientious record of facts, but is also & work ‘of 
reference so complete in itself that officers who serve in Orissw in future will 
hardly have to turn to any other for any possible information thay may reguire 
for administrative purposes. Its- value is further enbhanged by the table of 
contents, the glossary of native terms, and th3 index and maps which 
accompany it. 

4, Although, as indicated in the preceding paragraph, the Board have 
-critiocised Mr. Maddox’s sequence and arrangement of subjacts, they have, in 
making the observations which follow, dealt with them, for th3 sake of facility of 
reference, in the order in which they occur in the Final Report. 


5. Magnitude of the Operations.—The magnitudes of the survey and 
settlement operations and the onerous nature of the work done may bs gauged 


Vide paragraph 4, page 2, 
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by the figures given in Paragraph 3 of the Report, where it is stated that the 

: operations extended over a& period of ten years and over an area of 5,000 gequare 
miles; that rents have been settled for a million and-a-half of tenants; and that the 
Government revenus of cver 6,0C0 estates has been raised from about 14 lakhs to 

.over 41 lakhs of rupees—an increase of over 52 per cent. The Commissioner in 
paragraph 4 of his review has given a just appreciation of the work done by the 
officers engaged in the settlement opsrations. 


6. Chapters II, III, and I1V.—The Board have no criticisms or other 
remarks to offer on these Chapters of the Report, which contain statistical and 
Physical accounts of the three districts of Cuttack, Balasore, and Puri. The 
information therein given regardiog irrigation and embankments has been dealt 
with by the Board in their remarks on Chapter V, which follow. 

1. Irrigation :—In Chapter V, and in various other paragraphs of his 
Report, Mr. Maddox has discussed the question of irrigation as affecting rents 
and revenue. It is, in the Board’s opinion, clearly demonstrated that irrigation 
in Orissa, where the annual rainfall averages 62.02 (see page 79), is of the nature 
of an insurance against drought rather than a necessity (as in the country watered 
by the Godaveri canals), or as & means of increasing the area Of cultivation or 
the yield of crops grown on irrigated lands. The exhausting effect which the 
raiyats believe camal irrigation to have on the soil has to be set off, in the latter 
Case, against an increased yield, It must also, the Board think, be admitted that 
the experiments as to the yield of rice on irrigated and unirrigated areas have 
not yet been made On a sufficiently extensive scale to warrant any Certain Or 
reliable conclusions being based upon them. The opinion expressed by the 
Settlement Officer, viz., that in ordinary years the average outturn is not very 
much less on unirrigated than On irrigated lands (pages 82 and 83), is borne out 
by the: fact that rents are not markedly higher in the latter than in the former 
page 59)- The greatest benefit of irrigation is shown to be its effect on the 
collection of rents and of revenue. It does not, however, appear possible af 
present to tax this benefit in a direct manner by the imposition of a special rate 
on irrigated lands. ‘I'he indirect benefits Go the State ara enormous, though they 
cannot be calculated; but it may be sufely asserted that the saving of expenditure 
on famine relief and the absence of the necessity of making remissions for loss of 
crops on irrigated areas are of immense value to the State. Mr. Maddox has 
explained in paragraph 115 (page 91) of his Report why the State has not been 
able to take its full share of tae direct advantages which the irrigation Works 
confer on both raiyats and zamindars in the temporarily-settled tracts. The 
reasons are—(i) the orders of the Secretary of State limiting the percentage of 
assets to be taken by Government to 55 per cent. save in very exceptional Cases; 
(ii) the strict interpretation put on those orders by the Board of Revenue; and 
(iii) the necessity of nos running {he proprietors by a too sudden and large 
deduction of their incomes. For the strict interpretation placed by the Board 
on the Secretary of State’s orders (which are reproduced in full On page 122, 
Appendix A of the volume of Appendices) Mr. Toynbee accepts the full 
responsibility. If any justification of his action be required, it is to be found in 
the third of the reasons given above. Wherever it has been possible, without 
hardship or injustice, to raise the parcentage above 55 per cent., it has been done; 
but the cases in which such an increase has been due solely to irrigation or to 
prosection, are very few and far between. Many other complicated and intricate 
Y ws0ns have had to be considered. At the next settlement, however, with the 
conditions Of the Province radically changed by the opening of the East Coast 
Railway, and with increased knowledge of its -material and agricultural 
circumstances, it will, in Mr. Toynbee’s opinion, be possible for Government to 
take a higher percenta';e of the assets of temporarily—settled irrigated lands 
(estimated by Mr.A-. W. Inglis at page 45 of his “Narrative” to extend over 
300,000 acres), and so to recoup themselves t0 some extent for the capital 
expenditure of over 2} crores of rupees-to say nothing of the annual charge for 
interest of over ten lakhs of rupees—whice has been sunk up to the 3ls¢ 
March 1899 in the construction of the canals (Mr. Inglis, “Narrative”, page 58). 


8. Owner’s Rate—As regards the question of the imposition Of an 
“woner’s rafe” on irrigated and protected areas in the permanently-settled 
estates of Orissa, the Board are of opinion that its consideration should be 
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Popo during the currency of the new settlement. If at the next 
irri 


] settlement . 
6 determined to take for Government a higher percentage of the asséts of 


gated and protected areas in the temporarily-settled area, it may not be 
considered impossible or inequitable £0 impose an owner’s rate on similar lands 
1n the permanently-gsettled tracts- In face of the facts and figures set Out in 
Chapter V of the Report, Mr. Toynbee does not think that the question is any 
nearer to a practical solution than it was in 1877, when he was placed on special 
duty to collect information in support of the Bill for the imposition of an owner’s 
rate, ‘This Bill was introduced into the Bengal Council on the 81st March 1877 
but was dropped in the following December, If,however, as is stated in 
paragraph 481 on page 323 of the Final Report only 50 per cent. of the assets 
was generally taken as revenue in temporarily-settled estates specially exposed to 
flood and liable to drought, the Board see no reason whatever why at the next 
eettlement at least 60 per cent. should not be taken from such estates as are 
found, after an enquiry such as that indicated in the next paragraph, to be fully 
protected from such calamities by embankments and canals constructed and 
maintained at the sole cost of Government. On this subject the remarks made by 
the Commissioner‘ in paragraphs 12 to 14 of his review may be referred to ; but 
as the question will be dealt with separately (like the Patwari cess question), the 
Board will not here enter into further details, 


_ 9. Embankments s—It{ it was found impossible during the settlement 
Operations to definitely fix and assess the benefits derived from irrigation, ib was 
found & still more hopeless task to do so in regard to lands protected by the canal 
or other embankments constructed and repaired by Government. The Settlement 
Officer has shown in paragraph 90 (page 61), paragraph 544 (page 368), 
paragraph 545, Block VIII (pages 376 and 377), and in other parts Of his Report, 
e g., paragraph 4581 (page 3283), the disastrous effects of flood damages on Tterts 
and revenue. With his letter No. 17415S., dated 24th August 1900, the Director 
of Land Records submitted a report of the effect on the agricultural] conditions 
and the land revenue of certain villages in pargapas Purbaduai, Oldhar, Athaisi, 
Matkatpatn& and Rahang in the district of Puri, of the policy adopted by 
Government of leaving open the breach at Adlabad in the Bhargavi left 
embankment, and has. in conjunction with the local oflicers (Collector, 
Commissioner and Settlement Officer), recommended a reconsideration of the 
above policy. It is represented that if the breach is keptb open, it will cause a 
loss to Government of revenue of over Rs. 3,200 per &pnum for tive years, Or of 
nearly a lakh of rupees for the whole term of the 30 years’ settlement. A copy 
of the Directors letter with all its enclosures has been separately submitted to 
Government for order. (Vide Board’s No. 1305A., dated 7th November 1960). 
The Board think that the whole question of the Orissa protective embankments 
has hitherto been t00 exclusively considered from an engineering rather than 
from a revenue point of view. The publication of Mr. A. W, Inglis’ * Narrative” 

irrigation and Fimbankments in Orissa” and of the Settlement Report now 
under review renders if desirable, in the Board’s opinion, that the whole question 
of embankments in Orissa should be reconsidered by & Commission in view of the 
probable effects of the existing state of affairs on the revenue of the next 
settlement. The question of the abandonment of the coast canal, which is raised 
in paragraph 48 (page 30) might olso be considered at the same time, The 
figures given on page 175 of the Report are instructive in this connection as 
showing that during 36 years of the previous settlement, a sum of no less than 
45$‡ lakhs of rupees was remitted, of which Rs. 19,74,339 was on account of 
inundation and Rs. 25,79,402 on account of drought. 


10. Agriculture— Chapter VI of the Report is a mine of information OD 
agricultural subjects, but, as remarked in paragraph 3, & good deal of the 
subject-matter has been repeated verbatim in the Appendices. The account given, 
on page 100, of the Uriya system of measurement is specially interesting, and 
not One of the least useful results of fhe settlement operations is the introduction 
of a uniform system of land measurement in acres and decimals, which is already 
fully understood in the Khurda Government estate. In paragraph 1926 it is stated 
that rice is grown in nearly 88 per cent. of the cultivated area. The Province 
is, therefore, practically dependent for its food-supply and prosperity on this one 
crop. It was this fact which caused the unusual severity of the great Oris82 
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famine of 1865-65 in a Province which was thin practically cut off from 
communication with the outer world. ‘The observations of thes Commissioner on 
this subject (vide paragraph 6 of his Report) are interesting and instructive, 


11. Prices :—As intimately connected with the subject of agriculture, 
the Settlement Officer has in Chapter VII of his Report, brought together-in a 
most useful and readable form all the available information on the subject of prices, 
Flere also there is some repetition in the Appendices, but this is a matter of 
slight moment. This chapter is specially valuable in view of the fact, disclosed 
by the settlement operaticns, that the margin of cultivation in the femporarily- 
settled area, has nearly been reached, and that any future enhancements Of rents 
and revenue made at the next settlement will have to be based on the rise of 
prices due to the general opening up of the Province by improved railway and 
other Communications. 

12. Materia! condition of the people—Chapter VIII treass of the 
material conditico of the peoplo, and is a most valuzble contribution to our 
knowledge cof Orissa and its inhabitants. It will be of the usmost service to 
future administratOrs of the three districts. Theimprovement in the resources 
of tke country during the last thirty years is remarkable (paragraph 135); busi 
ine Board would observe, as regards the conclusions come to by Mr. Maddox on 
page 142 of his Report, tbat thers is still & vast area of cultivable waste land in 
ihe Tributary States which will probatly come under cultivation during the next 
thirty years owing to the opening of the Kast Coast Railway and fho increasing 

rTessure cn the egoil of tke Moguitandi. A mine of wealth will be opened to the 
Cjbicfs if the branch line, for which surveys have been made: through their 
gtates from Samtkalpur to Khurda, is constructed; and in such case they ought 
certainly to give the necessary land free of cost. 


13. Early history :—Chapters 1X and X are mainly historical, and the 
Board do not propose to offer any remarks on them- A new and very interest!Dg 
point, noticed in paregraph 221 (page 151)—, viz , the bestowal by zamindars Of 
titular names—appears to the Board to be worthy of further inquiry and elucidation. 
in connection with the coming Census. 


14. Land tenures :—Cbapter XI, which deals with this subject, is one of 
the most valuable and important parts of the Report, both from the historical and 
modern points of view. It brings together in & concise form, the views of the 
yarious authorities who have written on the subject, and shows the changes 
which the last sizty years have brought about. 


15. Iilegal cesses :—The number of abwabs, or illegal cesses, enumerated 
in paragraph 266 (page 174) is somewhat alarming ; but the Board believe that 
their riochts have been so carefully explained to the raiyats by the Settlement 
Officers engaged, during the past ten years, in the survey end settlement operations 
that any such payments which are now made are either purely voluntary Or paid 
as a matter of policy, and are indicative rather of patriarchal relations and good 
feeling than of oppression and violence. ‘The per:onal good feeling between 
landlords and tenants has, perhaps, survived longer in backward Orissa than in 
more advanced Bengal, and the Board do not think that anything further than the 
settlement record is needed to protect a tenant from unwillingly making any 
further pay ment then that of his rent as recorded therein. | 

16. Elimination of the Middleman :—"Uhe Board agree, on the whole, with 
the view taken by Mr- Maddox in paragraph 298 ipage 198) of the Report “bat the 
gradual elimination of the middleman in Orissa is & result to re desire. It is 
not quite clear, reading parigraph 830 (page 224) with paragraph 298, to. what 
extent the law of merger has actually beec applied during the settlements 
operations From the latter paragraph the Board wouid infer that it has not been 
applied at ali, but from the former it would seem to have been applied only to fhe 
case of rniyati occupancy rights purchased by & zamindar Or proprietary tenure- 
holder. Further information will be called for on this point. 

11. Proprietary tenure-holders :—Paragraphs 800-305 of the Report dea! 
with the relations between zamindars and the several classes of proprietary 
tenure-holders, and dircuss three suggestions (See page 201°, which have been 
made for giving to the former increased facilities for collecting their rents from 
latter. In the Board’s opinion the firss suggestion made by Mr. Maddox, viz, the 
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extension of the B3nzal Patni Ra3gulatsions, and ths third, ths establishment of & 
sp3cial Court, are impractio ble and ns31 not be further discussed. The second- 
the extension {) Orissa Of cartvia s3stions of ss Bangal ‘fMenangdy Act-will ba 
considered in Connection with Chapssr XIII. From paragraph 391 of tha Raport 
it is clear that thes zumindars have, at pressnt, reasonable facilities for collection 
if they tak3 ths rouble to use them- Thsre is no urgency for any change, and ths 
Board think that the qasssion muy, for the present, bs left to gridually solve itself. 
Tney are not in favour of ths suzgestion mids by Mr. Muddox in piragrcaph 304 
viz., that ths existiug individual engagements entered into with th3 whole body of 
sarbarakars should be cancelled, and thw new onss should be txkan from only one 
or two of ths principal sarbarakars. On this subject the Officiating Commissiongsr 
Mr. E. @. Harris, writes as follows :— 


“Tho practical dificilty of carrying Ot the proposal is that it will considerably 
delay the completion of ihe sattlement. It is prebby certain that the s ivers3dad sarbirakarg 
would sirongly oppos? the cancelling of the kabuiliyats. The Act would probably ba 
regarded ag a breach of faith. I venture to siy it would nos b? good policy to taks the 
stop recommended by Mr. Maddox «+¥. Ab present the khewats show the names of all 
co-shurcrs in sirbirakari ten irs In course of time changes will take place by 
inheritance or iransfer. The same thing will happen if One or two selected sarbarakars sign 
the kabuliyats. In either case Osher persons, basides thos? whos? numts appear on the 
record, will have to bo joined as co-dofendants in rent suits.” The Board share 
the Commigssioner’s views, and cOnsider that it was & great pity that the procedure of the 
last soittiement Was not again followed. The Omission was duc tO an Oversight on the 
part of the Settlement Officer. 

18. As regards the first of the specifi¢e racommendations made in 
paragraph 5097, the Board have already indicated their desire to deal with it in 
connection with the question of ths extension to Orissa of the whole of the 
Bengal ‘Tenancy Act, which bas not already bsen extended. They are, as already 
stated in paragraph 17 above, not in favour of the secoad recommendation. The 
Board have no objection to ths adoption of the third so long as it is not carried 
‘out wholesale but tentatively, and by way of making examples of flagrant 
instances—pour encourager les autres. They approve the fourth suggestion, 
which is ia accordance with the view taken by them in paragraph 17. The 
Commissioner’s remarks on these proposals will be found in paragraph 23 of his 
review. 

19. Transfer of raiyati holdings:—Tn paragraph 329 is discussed the 
very important subject of the transfer of raiyati holdings. Mr. Maddox say s :— 

Tn all three districts there has Peen an enormous increase in the number of transfers 
‘since the commencement of the settlement operations, and since tbeir close sales and 
mortgages of holdings and parts of holdings have become so common as £0 arouse the 
apprehensions of zamindars and district Officers”. 

In forwarding the Final Settlement Report of the Government estate of 
Khurda, the Board expressed their views in favour of the unrestricted right of 
transfer of whole holdings and against the subdivision thereof by sals or mortgage 
of portions only save in exceptional cases like that of Khurda. ‘They adhere t0 
thase views in respect to Orissa generally- The value of a raiyati bolding 
app2ars to have been enormously raised by the settlement operations. On the 
~uggestion nade by Mr. Maddox in paragraph 328 (page 222), the Board will 
consult th2 local officers and the Inspector-General of Registration before 
asking Goverument to take any a&ctiOn- It app2ars from paragraph 28 of the 
Commis -ioner’s review that be has already called for further information on 
this subject. 

20. Extension of the Bengal Tenancy Act—Paragraphs 330 and 331 of 
Report, on the subject of the Bengal Tenancy Act, would, in the Board’s opinion, 
have come more naturally under Chapter XIII (page 245)- They are of great 
‘nterest and importance, and will be considered in connection with the above 
Chapter. In paragraph 16 of this letter the Board have already noted the question 
of merger adverted to on paige 225. As regards Mr. Maddox’s remarks on the 
enforcement of the provisions of sections 56 to 60 of the Bengal Tenancy Act, the 
Board observe that the difficulty pcirted out is aleo felt in Bengal. In view of the 
important part which rent-receipts are likely to play in the revision proceedings 
of the next settlement, the Board think that a special and more simple form 
of rent-receipt should ba prescribed for use in Orissa, and that its headingS 
should, for purposes of identification, correspond as far as possible with those 
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given in the parchas and ia ths settlem3int record3s- They will consult the 
Director of Land Records & the local officers on the subjact bafore making any 
definite recommendation. The question raised &s to the legal means of 
enforcement is not peculiar to Orissa and need not therefore be separately 
discussed in connection with the settlement report. 


21, Dates of payment of rent :—In Caapter XII and in paragraph 565 
ee ({ page 333 ) of his Report Mr. Maddox has 
| dealt with the subjzct of rent demand and 
collection and kas shown that (ws Mr. Toynbee believes is also the case in 
Begal) the tendency of zamindars has been to forsake the old rent-kists fixed at, 
and Gnterod in the duals of, the last settlement, and £0 make the bulk of their 
collections on the approach of the latest day for the piyment of their Grovernment 
revenue (paragraph 344). Thsse dates are 280 April sind 8th November, and 
Government hus. in its order No. 3992, dated 30k December 1898, decided not 
to change these dates. It asked, however, if the proportion of payments on the 
two latest dates could not bs advantageously changed. In Board’s No- 508A, 
dated 19th April, 1900, they agreed with the Commi .,sioner Mr. Marindin) buat 
no change is required. ‘The final Orders of Govern:nznt on this question bave 
not yet been received, ‘Ihe methods of rent-collecis:oa adopted by Uriya 
zamindars do not apparently differ materially from uouose followed by their 
Bengali bretbren, but the p3rcantige collecusd by tne.n # is, in the Board’s 
a ନ per cent, opinion, Considerably higher in Orissa than in 
Balasore 1... 813», Bengal. How far this is due, if due at all t0 
the jurisdicsion of tha Revenue, as opposed to that of the Civil, Courts it is 
impossible £0 say; but it is not improbable that the existenc3 of a large number of 
petty Uriysy resident proprietors, and the able and efficieot management of sOma 
of the Benguli absentee zamindars, may also partially account for it. It will be 
seen that Gh3 standard of collections is highest in the irrigated and protected 
areas, and lowest in the tracts damaged by floods (page 241). Isis not clear 
whether or pot, in calculating the percentages shown in the margin, limitation- 
barred and therefore legally irrecoverable arrears have been included in tbe 
demand. It is the universal practice of zamindars to keep thess on their books 
as long as possiitle, and one of the most difficult and important tasks of the 
Court of Wards when first taking charge of an estate is to have these written 
off and wiped out oncs for all- The cosh of collection incurred by zamindars is 
estimated by the Settlement Officer to vary from 5 to 10 per cent. 
(paragraph 352) of ihe mufassal jama in ordinary estates and in especial and 
extreme cases from 6 to 16 per cent. Lt is interesting to compare with the above 
figures the actual average Cost of management and collection in Government and 
wards?’ estates in Bengal for the five years 1894-95 to 1598 99, which were 
6-7 per cent and 7-9 per cent. resectively, the Government standard in the 
former being 6 per cent. for the whole Province. 


22. Further extension of the Bengal Tenancy Act—In Chapter XIII 
“{Page 245) Mr. Maddox has dealt very fully witb the question Of the extension £0 
Orissa of sich sections of the Bengal Tenancy Act as have not yet been extended 
thereto. Paragraph 361 gives & summary of his recommendations. ‘The Board 
agree witb him that the jurisdiction of the Revenue Courts in the trial of rent 
suits should be retained, for the present at any rate, in order that tbe District 
Officers may closely watch tte effect of the new rents fixed by the settlement, 
and be otherwire in direct touch with the relations betweon landlords and 
tanaots In this connection the Board’s letter t0 Government No- 332A, dated 
ath March 1874, should be referred to. AS regards the extension of specified 
section, the Board agree in the proposal made in paragraph 361 (Db) of the 
Report, viz , that sections 2 (2), 2 (3), 2 (4), 8,9,5,716«53, 89, 116-120, 173-188, to 
which they would also add section 31A, be introduced at once, “being dependent 
on sections already ino force | vide paragraph 361 (a@)!, or because they have been 
alraady used by the Settlement Department”. 

As regards the introduction of the remaining sections, the Board propose 
to consult the Legal Remembrancer, the Director of Land Records, and the local 
officers before making apy definite and spscific recommendation. The Commi- 
.ssioner has alredy culled for ths local officers’ opinions, and promises a further 
‘report. It will probably be found possible, when the whole question has been 
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threshed Out, to extend ths wh 
specified chapters or geotions. 
opinion, be more convenient for 
piece-meal notifications. 


. 23, Settlement Procedure :—The Board do not propose to make any 
detailed remarks on Chapters X1V to 3X, which relate to the subject of procedure 
as it has been very compl tely dealt with by Mr. Lyon in bis review. The record 
of the early mistakes made, and of the difficulties met with apd overcome, will be 
of the greatest possible use at the next settlement, and no apology is needed for 
their inclusion in the Report and Appendices. It would, in the Board’s opinion 
be premature to offer an opinion at present on the views put forward by 
Mr. Maddox in paragraphs 376 and 877 of his Report. 1§ is well that they should 
have been placed on record, but any orders on them may well wait until the time 
for the next settlement draws nearer. 


24. Assessment of Government Revenue :—The Board desire to draw the 
attention of Government to the strict and detailed scrutivy which has been 
exercised by the Settlement Officer, Mr. Maddox, in the assessment of the 
Government revenue on over 6,300 estates. To quote his own words, he has “made 
remarks and passed orcers on every estate, however small”. Up to the date of 
the submission this letter, the number of settlement reports tbat have coms 
before the Board is 913. Every one of these gives sample evidence of the labour 
bestowed upon it by the Assistant Settlement Officer concerned aod by the 
Settlement Officer himself. The Board have upheld the settlement Officers 
recommendations as they stood in no less than 782 cases, and have modified them 
only in 126. The assessment records, so far as Mr. Toynbee, with bis want of 
personal experience in detailed settlement operations, is able to judge, are coinplete 
and exhaustive both in iorm and substance. The number of cases now pending for 
confirmation is 5 in wbich references have been made. 


Out of the 908 cases bitberto disposed of by the Board, revenue has been 
taken at more than 55 per cent. ip 531 cases and at less than 50 per cent. in 7S 
cases, the revenues of the remainder ranging between 50 and 55 per cent. The 
chief reasons which influenced the Board in fixing revenue at m:.ore than 55 pcr 
cent. are: (i) protection from flood and drought secured by embankments and 
canals; {11) no reduction of existing Government revenue without due and ruflicient 
cause is justifiable; (iii) a fair share of the increased assets should be given {0 
Government. The principal grounds which have induced the Boerd £0 accept 
revenue at less than 50 per cert. are— 


(1) Liability to flood, drought, etc.; 

(ii) Such apn enormous increase in the assets since last settlement 
that £0 take even 50 per cent. would reduce the proprietor’s 
present income £0 a ruinous extent; 

(111) The ecattered nature of estates which makes the cost of collection 


very heavy and which causes difficulty in tte realisation of the 
full assets, and 


(iv) The absence of apy likelihood of any coneiderable further extension 
of cultivatton. 

25. The Director of Land Records will be asked to repcrt specially on. 
the euggestio: made in paragraph 486 relative to the preparation cf an abstract of 
the khasra- 

26. Maintenance of the records :—ihis important matter has becn 
separately dealt with by the Board. In their letter to Government, No. 840A 
dated tbe 17th August 1899, they agreed with the Director of Land Records tbat 
the proposal to maintain the records by the agency of patwaris should be abandoned,. 
and that, in its stead, & revision of the settlement records should be made after 15 
yéars on the lines recently adopted in the Khurda Government estate, In its letter 
No. 4397 L R., dated the 9th December 1899, the Government called for furtber 
information, which was collected by the Director of Land Records and submitted 
with the Board’s letter No. 995A, dated the 20th August 1900. The Board adhere 
to their preference of periodical revision of the records over their annual. 
maintenance by patwaris. As the question does not affect the settlement and 1t8 
re-ults, it is not necessary to dwell on it further in Connection with this Report. 


cle of the Act, with the exception of cartain 
A notification in this from would, in the Board’s 
reference than the present practice of issuing 
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21. Discrepancies in areas :—Chbapter XXI of the Report, dealing with 
the question of areas, is Of some importance. The Board think that, with 
reference tO paragraph 503, the areas of the three districts may be taken in future, 
for the purposes of the census and other statistics, to be- Cuttack, 3,¢€63; Balasore, 
2,C75, and Puri, 2,499 square miles. It ia noted, however in paragraph 38 on page 
24 that the area of the Balasore district is said to be 2.0762 square miles. The 
discrepancies pointed out in paragraph 504 are not, in the Board’s opinion, of any 
serjous consequence, and they may therefore be overlooked, the area shown in the 
completion reports being accepted as the correct area. The Director of Land 
Records is in communication with the Surveyor-General on the subject. 


28. Extension of cultivation :—The Board agree with Mr. Maddox in the 
conclusion at which he arrives in paragraph 8505 of his Report, viz., that the area 
assessed during the recent settlement Operations may be safely taken, for all 
statistical purposes, to be the same as the cultivated area. In both cases the 
percentage of increase since the last settlement is over 533, while the increase of 
zevenue is over 52 per cent- The figures given in paragraph 506 show that the 
margin of cultivation has been nearly reached in &ll the three districts, though it 
is wider in Balasore than in the other two. If any large extension of cultivation 
takes place in the Province, it will be in the Tributary States, which pay Only a. 
quit-rent fixed in perpetuity. 

99. Size of villages, holdings, and fie/ds :— Paragraphs 507-510 give very 
valuable and interesting information regarding the size of villages, etc. vide 
paragraph 7 of Director’s Review. The Board observe as regards paragraph 509, 
which touches on the diminished size of holdings as evidence of their sub-division, 
that in the Khurda Government estate the figures for 172 villages show an 
opposite result, viz,, an increase of average size from 1-44 to 1:58 acres 
(paragraph 46, page 24 of Settlement Officer’s Review of Mr. Taylor's Final 
Report). This is, however, probably due to an extension of cultivation to the 
extent of an area of 26,000 acres. Even in Khurda, it was found that for every 13 
complete holdings no less than 30 portions of holdings were transferred in the above 
villages. 

£0. Rents and Revenues :—In Chapter XXII, which is, perhaps, the most 

important chapter of his Report, Mr. Maddox has given full information regarding 
rents and revenue-e As the Director of Land Records has given, in paragraphs 
12 to 15 cf his Review, & complete resume and analysis of the figures, the Board 
do nct think it necessary to do the same. It will suffice for them to note that 
the “artescred area,” which, as noted in paragraph 26 above, is equivalent to the 
“cultivated area” of the temporarily-settled portions of the Province, has 
increaged since last settlement by 33 per cent- The incidence of rents psr acre 
has similarly risen by 21 per cent., 1. e., from Re. 1-8 to Re. 1-13, and has been: 
settled at Rs. 2-1 (an increase Of 38 per cent.), and in Khurda at Re- 1-10-6, the 
latter figure being 2 pie per rupee less than the highest enhancement legally 
possible. The increase in Government revenue is 52 per cent. Its incidence is 
given in paragraph 34 of the Director’s review as having increased from 
Re. 0-15-7 of last settlement to Ree 1-~1=10 at this settlement. The Board agree 
with Mr. Maddox that, “though the assessment is more lenient than that of the- 
last settlement, a fairer distribution of its burdens bas ,been made” 
(paragraph 514). 

81. Rents of Thani and Pahi lands :=—In paragraphs 519 to £26 

Mr. Maddox has entered fully into the question of the assessment of thani and 
pahi lands and Mr. Lyon bas alco dealt with the subject in paragraph 30 of his. 
Review. The Board are of opinion that Mr. Maddox has made out his claim 
“that the rents fnally attested represent very nearly those which were generally 
keing paid” (puragraph 522). He points out in paragraph 5409 that, “while the 
'astercement cf Furi war, at the last settlement, bigber than that of Balasore, not 
only has there been & far greater extension of cultivation in the latter district, 
but rent-1ates have been pearly equalised in the two. Jn Cuttack, on the other 
hand, the former assessment was much higher than in the other districts, yet 
trent-rates have risen during the term of settlement to & greater extent than in 
Purr’. 

We'consequently find that “the enhancements made in this settlement are 
equal in Cuttack and Puri, and one-third more in Balasore, the difference- 
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being chiefly in the larger amount of excess area in the last district” 
{paragraph 541). The iucidence of revtnue in Iuptcs fer agseesed acre in 
tne three district is Cuttack 1°35, Balasore. 90, and Puri 1:09 (paragraph 556). 

" 32. Alteration of rents :—In paragraph £49 of his Report the Settlement 
Officer has given most interesting details of the alteration of rents, the main 
faatures of which are reproduced below :— 


Rents inercaged for excoss arcana 13 per cent, 

Kents reduced fOr lOsg of urCa € 

Rents newly assessed 6 0 

Rents alzered On other grounds 24 

Rents retained unaltered a4 5 
100 


These figures bear out the assertion made in paragraph 522 bat the new 
assessment of revenue is based on the rents actually paid by the raiyats. 


83. Attitude of the people :—The Board desire to call the special attention 
of Government &9 she Uigures given at the end of paragraph 542 of the Report as 
showing how fully he people of Orissa have acquiesced in the equity and fairnese 
.-of the settlement proceedings, and have appreciated the tact and forbearauce 
shown by the Settlement Officers. Rents were settled for no less than 1,452,500 
tenants, and yet the number Of appeals was Only 295. In 167, 0r more than half, 
of these cases, the decisions of she Assistant Settlement Officsrs were upheld; 
they were only reversed in 48 and modified in 8, while 72 cases were remanded for 
.re-brial- The nature and extent of the case-work under the Bengal ‘fFenancy Act 
is set out in paragraph 35 of the Director’s Review. 


.84. Increase of Government Revenue :—'The whole of Part B of Chapter 
XXII, paragraphs 546 to 565 of the Report, should be read in original. Mr. Lyon 
has, in paragraphs 33 and 34 of his Review, brought out the salient points of the 
interesting and important information contained thereine In paragraph 546 
{page 380) Mr. Maddox has explained how an increase of Goverment revenue of 52 
per cent. has been obtained, as against the amticipated increase of 47 per cent., 
and how the actual percentage of the assets tuken as Government revenue has 
been 54 per cent , against the sanctioned range of percentage between 50 and 55 
per cent. In this connection it must be remembered that in his Despatch No, 20 
(Revenues), dated the 3rd Feburary 1898, the Secretary of State said :— “Fhe 
permission to go abOve 55 per cent.is tbo be very sparingly used.” The Board 
trust that Government will be satisfied with this increase, the hardship of which 
bas been softened by rasadi indorements in special cases (See paragraph 85859), and 
will agree with them that the present moderate and equitable assessment Contrasts 
very favourably with the results of former settlements, which are set Out in 
paragraphs 547 £0553. ‘That undue leniency has not been shown to the zamindars 
is, in the Board’s opinion, shown by the figures given in paragraph 557, where it 
is shown that their income has been reduced on paper by more than 2-63 lakhs of 
rupees, but that the actual reduction is still greater, as they will have to pay 7-21 
Aakhs= more and receive 4-41 lakhs more, thus suffering a real loss of 2-80 lakhs, or 
rather less than 14 per cent- But, on the other hand, they should have no difficulty 
in neeting their engagements, as the incomes left to them are higher by 131 per 
cent. in Cuttack, by 79 per cents. in Puri, and by 167 per cent. in Balasore than 
they were at the conclusion of the settlement of 1837 (paragraph 569). If any 
further proof were wanted of the leniency of the settlement, 1t 1s to be found in the 
fact stated ‘in paragraph 564 that, at the time of writing, only five estates are 
recueant Out of a total number of 6,369- 


35. Expenditure :—As, in paragraph 36 (4) of his Review, the Director of 
Land Records has gone fully into the question of expenditure, which was under his 
direct control, the Board have only to remark that, whereas the total cost of the 
survey and settlement operations in the temporarily-settled area of Orissa, 
excluding Khurda, is As. 14-05 per acre, it was only As. 5-4 in that Government 
estate. The difference is due to the existence in Khurda of maps and records, 
which only required £0 be checked and attested, and the Board consider that the 
figure may be taken as & guide to the cost Of the revision of the settlement records 
after the new settlement of the Province has run for 15 years, if it be decided not 


¥* Vide Director of Land Record’s review, paragraph 34%, page 20. The ngures given on page Z1 
exasludo kbhas mabhbals. z 
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f0 maintain the records during the whole term of the settlement by mans of a - 
patwarl agency. 

36. Merits of Officers —It only remains for the Board to cordially and 
oratefully endorse tne acknowledgments of the Sasttlem3ant Offizer and of tha 
Director of Land Records of the services of th officars employed in ths survey 
ani settlement operations, which ars s3t out in d3sail in purazruphs 854 to 374 
of the Final Report and in paragraph 39 of Mr, Lyon’s Rivisw thsreof. If§ is 
impossible for che Board 0 appreciates these services too highly. Colonel 
Sundeman’s co-operation and assistance ware invaluable to tte Sattlemant 
Officers, and have bsen suitably acknowledged by tue Director. Maiddox’s 
services are, in the Board’s opiaion, deserving Of som3 special form of 
meknowledgment. Mr. Lyon bas, with bscoming modesty, omittsd any ma3ntion of 
his own services, but Mr. foynbee wishes to place on record his own apprecia- 
finn of the energy, ability, aad tact displuyed by nim, wal of ch3 graat and loyal 
a :sisbance be hus given him in the discussion and disposal of all tha Orissx 
Settlement questions which have coms bsfore ths Board for disposal during the 
form of his tenure of office. Mr. W C. Macpherson’s connection (as Director 
of Land Records) with tha Orissw Settlem3nt ceased bafore Mr. Toynbse becxm3 
a Member of the Board, but as Commissioner of Orissa as well as in tha Board 
he had fully opportunity of appréciatiog the zeal, ensrgy aod ability which for 
n3arly &ve years Mr. Macpherson davoted to the work of sh3 Orissa Settlement 
in it8 earlier stages, 


I have the honour fo be 


Your most obedient servans§, 
Re W. CARLYLE, 
Offg. Secretary, 
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REVENUE DEPARTMENT. 


LAND REVENUE—No. 1582T.—R 
DARJEELING, THE 4TH OCTOBER 1991. 


RESOLUTION. 
READ— 


The final Report on the Settlement of the Province of Orissi (exclusive of 
Khurda) by Mr. S. L. Maddox, I. C. 5. 
Read also— 


The Director of Land Records’ letter No. 1549 S., dated the 24th July 1900, to the 

Board of Revenue, reviewing the ebove report, and the Board's letter No, 1504 A,, dated the 
7th November 100, submitting it to Government with their remarks. 

Introductory.—The elaborate and very interestirg report submitted by 

Mr. Maddox completes the history of the re-settlement of tha Province of 

Orissa. It deais with the history of the Province and the races inhabiting jit, its 

agriculture, and the materia] condition of the people, the fiscal history of the 

temporarily-settled areas under settlement, the proceedings undertaken for their 

resettlement, and the resuits of those proceedings, as they have affected both 

the Government and the people. The Director of Land Records rightly calls it 2 


“veritable Encylopaedia of the Province”. So momentous an undertaking will not 
again be necessary. 


2. Nature of the Operations.—The work of the Settlement Officer was 
one of great magnitude. The operations extended over a period of ten years from 
the end of 1889 to the end of 1899 and over an area of 5.000 square miles. 
Rents have been settled for & million and-a-half of tenants, and the Government 
revenue on nearly six and-a-half thousand estates. 


3. Ared.—The area of the Province amounts to over 24,000 square 
miles, of which about 17,000 square miles are covered by the hillsin which are 
included the Tributary States, the district of Angul, and the Government Estate 
of Khurda in Puri, and 7,000 square miles by the alluvial plains lying between 
these hills and the plains. Mr. Maddox’s report deals in detail with the survey 
and settlement of the plains portion of the Province, excluding the p8rmanently- 
settled area and the area covered by the Chilka Lake. It appears that out of 
an area of 5,897 square miles, comprised in 13,589 villages, 3,903 square miles. 
or 66 per cent- are cultivated, 544 square miles or 9 per cent. are culturable, 
but not cultivated and 1,450 square miles or 25 per cent. are unculturable. Out 
of the uncultivated area, 177 square miles or 3 per cent, of the total area have 
been formally reserved as grazing or cremation grounds and encroachment 
on these grounds has been strictly forbidden. 


4. Population.—The population number 4,200,000, of which 4,090,000 
are Hindus, while of the rest 98,000 are Muhammadans, 4,000 Christians, and. 
5,000 belong to other religions. In paragraph 219 of the report an interesting 
table is given of the various castes to which the Hindu population belongs, and 
from paragraph 170 it appears that 2% millions are returned as agriculturists. 

5. Early Revenue Settlements :—Mr. Maddox treats of the early revenue: 
settlements of the Province. before the commencement of the British rule, in 
paragraphs 233 to 241 of the report. The first regular settlement of the 
Province was begun in A. D. 1582 by Akbar’s victorious General Todar Mull, 
and concluded in 1591 by Raja Man Singh. The settlement of Akbar is given in 
the Ain-i-Abkari at 17 lakhs of rupees, and was continued till 1742, when the 
Mahrattas invaded the country. From 1751 Orissa became a Mahratta province: 
under the management of Subadar. The Mahratta demands knew no limit; 
defaults in payment subjected the talukdar t0 dispossession, imprisonment and 
fine and when all other means failed, the Mahratta cavalry harried the country 
and plundered tbe villages. The talukdars in their turn, when pressed, retaliated 
on {he people by lavying extra-ordinary cesses. Along the sea coast and in he 
hilly regions on she west known as the Rajawarz, the old organisation survived. 
unaltered. This tract included she territories of some of the feudal chieftains 
who ruled over the barbarous races of the hills, and the lands assigned in the 
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enttlements of 'lodar Mull and Raja Man Singh t)9 the descendants of the Hindu 
kings. The Raja of Kburds had to buy peace from the Mahrattas by ceding to 


them some of his parganas, and many petty Rajas along the Coast were reduced 
£0 the position of ordinary zamindars. 


6. Such was the state of affairs when the British Commissioners in 
1608 found themselves confronted with the necessity of making a2 settlement of 
revenue for the Province. In paragraphs 242 to 249 Mr. Maddox describes the 
history of the earlier settlements made by the British from 1803 to 1830, which, the 
Director of Land Records observes, “is an unfortunate record of assessment on 
insufficient enquiry and of the enforcement of inelastic rules for the realisation 
of inequitable revenues,” and he shows incidentally how many an old Uriya 
family was ruined, and how the proprietorship of the land fell. iri many cases, 
into the hands of Bengali speculators. Between 1805 and 1820 the revenue 
rose fitfully from about 11 lakbs to 133} lakhs, with but little justification for 
the increase in either the spread of cultivation or the circumstances of the 
people. From the year, 18%0 to 1830 but little change appears to have been 
made jn the revenue demand. 


1. Settlement of 1837— The present prosperity of the province owes its 
origin tO the great settlement of 1835-1845. Preparations for this settlement were 
commenced as early as 1€30, and it was held to run from 1837, although the 
proceedings were not concluded till 1845. The procedure adopted at this 
settlement is fully described by Mr. Maddox in paragraphs 250 to 253 of his 
report. The operations cost upwards of 20 lakhs, and the result was an increase 
to the revenue of only Rs. 84,980, Attention is drawn to the knowledge, 
experience and sympathy exhibited by all the officers connected with the 
settlement, and particularly by Mr. Mills, Sir Henry Ricketts, and Mr. Wilkinson. 
The settlement was originally made for 30 years and expired in September 1867, 
but for two years previously the Province had suffered from the disastrous 
famine of the years 1865-66, and it was considered inexpedient to attempt & 
re-settlement until time had been allowed it for recovery. Accordingly that 
settlement was prolonged for another 30 years, 


8. Land Tenures:—In Chapter XI of his report, Mr. Maddox has 
dercribed the rights and liabilities of the various classes in ocoupation of the 
land, and shown how those rights have developed and changed during the 
nineteenth century, and how they may be affected by the present settlement and 
ky actual or proposed alterations in the land lawse At the conquest of Orissa in 
18C¢3, the Commissioners appointed for the settlement of the Province found in 
possession & variety of proprietors and quasi-proprietors, whom the settlement 
Officer has enumerated and described. The rights of these very different 
Glasses were not identical, and none of them, except the zamindars and khandaits 
of the korder, seem to have had before the British conquest any proprietary 
right. 

In addition to the real zamindars who held proprietary rights under the 
Mahrattas and were borne on their revenue 1011, the settlement of 1803 
recognized many hereditary mokuddums, who had paid their revenue directly 
into the public treasury, apd the holders of apy Considerable rent-free or 
quit-rent tenures, and various titles of Chandbri, Kanungo and mcquddums soon 
merged into the general proprietary titles of Zamindar- Under these zamindars 
again was reccgnised a class of subordinate proprietors or proprietary 
tenure-holders, paying their revenue through the zamindars Of the estates 
within which their lands lay. With them may also be mentioned lakhiraj 
. bahaldars, or holders of confirmed revenue-free lands, who possess & permanent 
right to hold their lands free of land revenue, and are independent of the 
vamindars of whore estates their lands originally formed a part, except in £0 far 
as they are bound under Act XI (B. C.) of 1880 to pay certain cesses through 
those zamindars. 


The principal tenantry who hcld beneath the proprietors or proprietary 
tenure-holders mentioned above may be divided roughly into seven classes: 
(1) the Tankidars, or holders of small areas permanently assessed at & Guit-rent; 
(2) the Nisfi-bazyoftidars, or holders of resumed rent-free lands assessed for the 
term cf the last settlement at half rates; (8) the Kamil bazyaftidars, or holders of 
rerumcd rent-{rce lands ascessed at the lack settlement at iull rates; (4) the Thani 

122 
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raiyats, or resident cultivators, whose rents were fixed for the term of fhe 
Settlement; (5) the Chandina raiyats, or bolders of homestead lands, whose 
rents were also fixed for the term of the settlement, (6) the Pahi raiyats, or 
non-resident raiyats, who were practically, in most Cases, tenants at-will; and 
(7) the holders of service and other jagirs who held their lands rent-free, either in 
consideration of services to be rendered, or as rewards for services in the past. 
Of these, of coursa far the most numerous and important are the Thani and Pahi 
raiyats, the resident and nOn-resident Cultivators- 


9. The Settlement of 1837 Revenue—The temporarily-settled areas were 
settled with about 8,000 proprietors in 3,571 estates, and the following table 
shows how the area of the t8mporarily-settled lands was dealt with, und how 
revenue was assessed on the estates comprised within them— 


Cultivated | Assassed Assets as 


reesei 
| Revenue assessed by Settlement 


Dose ର Area: Area, found by wise bo PRN 
SO eor. | Percentage Awounts 
Acres. | Acres. | Acres. Rs. Rs. 
Cuttack 1,174,900! 697,000 ! 621,000 !11,21,0000 64 7,14,100 
Balasore 943 ,998¦ 554,000 ¡ 493,200 5,75,600 65 3,177,290 
Puri ...„ | 499,100! 877,000 | 302,400 | 4,41,6000 66 2,92,800 
= | ir 
Total କି 11,993 1,628,000 Laan 65 13,684,190 
| ! 


These figures show that the incidences of revenue was R3. 1-2-5 
per assessed acre in Cuttack, As. 12-3 per acre in Balasore and As. 15-6 in Puri, 
or As. 15-7 for the whole Province, snd that ths bilanca of the assets left to tha 
zamindars amounted to Rs. 4,06,900 in Cuttack, Rs. 1,93,310 in Balasore, 
Rs. 1,468,800 in Puri and Rs. 7,54,010 in ths Province as & whole, 


10. Rents—The following table shows how subordinate tenancies were 
treated at the last settlement :— 


es ec OO a eer 
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CUTTACK BALASORE PURI POTAL 
——: ese 
Area in iDernen-| Rent. [Incidence] Arena iin |Percen-! Rent. |Incidence| Area in 2ercen-| Rent. |Incidence| Area in Percen-| Bent. Le 
acres. jtage ofi per acre. { acres. jtage of: per acre. | acres. jrage of peravre. | acres. tave of gerd. 
assess— AfFsEesB- nssas8- assess- 
ed area. ed area. ed area. ed area 
AMP 
Rs. {Rs A. P Rs. |Rs. A. P. Rs. |Rrs. A. P. Be, |B 
1 
Gg 7 
500 | wes 100 j 0 3 2 a 28,109 9.2 13,600 0 7 9 | ୫28,600 2,0 13,700 
" 
: ; g 67; 
87,200 | 14.0 35,200 ! 0 6 5 ¡ 76,800 | 15.5 24,200 / 6 5 1 | 57,300 28.9 25,200 | 0 9 10 | 221,300 | 15.6 94,600 
. 01? 
«1 37,700 6.0 34,000 ¦ 0 14 5 | 37,100 7'5 28,100 | 0 12 1 | 5,800 1.9 6,700, 1 2 6 | 80,600 5.7 63,809 
$ 
2 4 
133,700 | 21.5 !3,78.700 | 2 13 83 | 107,100 ¦ 21.7 {1,85,000 | 1 11 8 | ୪6,900 | 32.2 | 2,01.600¦| 2 1 4 | $37,700 {| 23.8 7,65,800 }. 
000 123 ¢. 
„ [| . 10,100 | 1°86 { 40,300 | 3 15 10 ¦ 15,500 ¦ 3.1 | 30,800 { 115 9 | 1,300 4 6,000] 5 4 11 | 26,900 | 1.8 78 PP 
1 95,700 1? 
268,900 | 43.3 | 5,13,500 ¦ 1 14 6 † 219,100 | 44.4 [2,59,300 | 1 2 4 | ୫2,900 27.4 | 1,22 900! 1 ୪ 8 | 570,900 | 40.8 
22,780 | 8.6 15,280 | 3.0 ଡି ନ 8850 | 2.9 5 49.910 | $$ | “¬ 
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From this it appsars that Balasore was assessod lightly, tha population 
being scanty, the soil poor, and the lomds liable to flood and intersparsed with 
- considerable tracts of jungle. Puri, though also liabla to fl)0od3, wx3 more 
closely cultivated and a larger prop)rbion of tha are¥ wus hall by resident 
tenants, for whom comparatively high rents were settled. Cuttack was then, as 
it is now, by far the most prosperous district, being less liable to flood, having & 
morte fertile soil and being in & more advanced stage of civilisation. The rents 
of pahi rayats, which have always been more or less compatition rants in Oriss2, 
reflects with much accuracy ths general conditions obtaining in each district, 
‘the incidence of such rents standing at Re. 1-14-6 for Cuttack, R3. 1-7-8 for 
Puri and Re. 1-2-11 for Balasore. 


11. Changes During the Currency of the Past Settlement.—During the 
60 years of the currency of settlement of 1837, the province bas developed in 
every direction; the population has increased by over 80 per ceant., cultivation 
nas extended by 30 per cent-, communications have b3en largely improved, 
nringing an increase in the volume of trade, and the prices of staple food-erops 
have trebled, securing largely increased profits to cultivators. This development 
as naturally bssn accompanied by an increase in the rents of the pahi raiyats, 
the only class for whom rents were not fixad for the term of the sattlam3nt, and 
ihe figures given by Mr. Maddox show that the incidence of their rents advanged 
from Re. 1-14-6 to Rs. 2-11-6 in Cuttack, from R23. 1-2-11 to R3. 1-11-1 in 
Balasore, and from Re. 1-7-8 to Re. 1-13-8 in Puri. On the other hand thsre 
has been & remarkable decreaee in ths area of the thani tenancies. These 
Soenancics, as the holdings of resident tenants, naturally embraced all the best 
lands of the villages, and the Customary privileges of the resident tenant included 
many important privilegese He had the right f0 take up waste land at privileged 
rate; be had rights of pasture and fuel; his ocoupancy was hereditary; his rent 
was fixed; and he could be disturbed only on failure to pay his rent. His rent was 
therefore much higher than that of ths non-resident tenant. It was bslieved at 
the last settlement to be t00 high, notwithstanding all these advantages, but as & 
general rule the rents found to be actually paid were confirmed. The breakdown 
is attributed by Mr. Maddox to the fumine years of 1555-56. The result was 
serious. The area under the than! tenure is now only 58 per cent. of what it was 
in 1637. 


Among other changes which took place in the course of the last 
settlement was ths multiplication of estates and of landlords, tbe number of estates 
rising from 3 571 to 6,377, and ths number of individual landlords from 8,000 to 
42,400‹ As might have been expected, the lands in the direct possession of the 
landlords increased proportionately, and the following figures show the increase 
in these lands, and in'the valuation made of them, in the sixty years :— 


LAST SETTLEMENT. EXISTING. 
DISTRICT. 
Area Valuation, Area. | Valuation. 
Acres. Rs. Acres. Rs. 
Cuttack © eos 42,300 75,400 85,800 2,23,200 
Balasore 20,400 ` 25,100 46,600 81,100 
Puri 26,000 | 46,800 40,100 80,200 
Total aay 88,700 1,47,800 172,500 3,584,500 


J 5D OOOO 


192. Present Settlement.—The present settlement was commenced at the 
end of the year, 1899 and extended over & period of ten years. The essential 
questions connected with these operations are (1) the settlement of rents, and 
(2) ‘the settlement of revenue. The proceedings undertaken for these purposes 
:and their finanoial results are summarised below. 
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13. Settlement of Rents.-~ With regard to the important question of the. 
settlement of rents, it appeared that the rents of very large number of tenants 
holding at privileged rents for the term of the settlement, had to be revised at- 
tbe present settlemert, while it was known that cultivation hid largely extended: 
durirg the same period, and that there were considerable arcas in the possession. 
of both lanclords and tenants that nad never been asgeessed to revenue or rent, 
In 1891, the lines were suggested on which rents were ultimately settled in 
Orissa for the important classes of tenants known as pahi and thani raiyats, 
altbough before they were finally adopted many experiments were made with the 
object of utiliring the “prevailing rate” section of the Bengal Tenancy Act, in. 
order to level up inadequate rerts and to secure unjfcrmity in the rents to be 
gettled during the prcceedings.e Alter projJonged correspondence a2 set of rule was 
laid dowpn, with the approval of the Government of India, for tbe guidance of 
officers in the settlement of rents. The general principles as regards pahi and 
thani raiyats were that the existing rents of pahi raiyats should, as a rule, ke: 
taken as fair and equitable, and tbat the rents of {hani raiyats, if the thant rate 
was less than the villege rate, chould not ordinarily be enhanced by more than 
half tbe percentage of the difftrerce belween the two. The village rate was 
calculated cn the basis of pahi rents, and pahi-rents, being competition rents, 
were thus accepted as tthe standard of the limit of enharcement. 


14. General Results of the Settlement of Rents:—The aggregate effect of 
the wcorking of the rules for tke rseitlement of rent may be summarised in the 
following statement ebowing the enhancement of the assets effected by the 
Settlement Department in the course of the proceedings :— 


DISTRICT. Number . Ares. Existing | Settled aco Percentage Incidence of 

° assets. of enbance-! settled assets 

boldings. | ment. per acre, 
Acres. Rs. Rs. Rs. A. P.. 

Cuttack .... | 650,600| 8292,500118,47,400| 20,72,900 19 | 2 8 8 
Balasore | 870,290] 692,200] 9,88,800| 11,51,400 i6 i rt 10 7 
୭ କହ 204,400] 373,300| 5,783,700 6,483,300 12 | 1 11 7 
Total ssbs i a 38,67,600 13 2 1 0 


Of the total number cf rents settled, Mr. Maddox estimates that in 
54 per cent. the existing rents were retained; in 13 per cent. an enhancement was 
made on the ground of excess area; in 24 per cent. an enhancement was made On 
cther grounds; while 83 per cent. were reduced for loss of area and 
6 per cent. were tenancies newly assessed. The rent enhancement: 
on the clases with wbich we are prircipally corcernped is even more 
moderate than the table indicates. The increase on the tenants of the old 
thani holdings is orly 6 per cent. The name of the pohki tenant now disappears: 
from the. stttlement records. As a matter of fact, the pahi tenant of 60 years 
ago had ceated to be ncn-resident. He has settled down on his cultivation, and 
under ihe operaticon of the Bengal Tenancy Act, he has become an occuparcy 
tenant with all the rights and privileges which that Act has given. Of the: 
1,888,000 acres in cultivation, 94,700 acres are held under this new right, and. 
cut of that great total there are only 23,100 acres held without & right of 
cecupancy in fome form or other (paragraph512 of the report). There is <0 
rart of Bengal jin which under the joint operation of law and record the protectio™ 
cf tke tenant is more complete than it is ncw in Grisea. The enhancement 0 
13 per cent. wbich tre table shows is in truth mainly due to an increase from 
Re. 94,60 to Rs. 2,28,5C0 cn tke rentals of the clags of tenants locally known 2# 
nisfi bazyafiidars. These people, as bas been before explained, were gives 
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holdings for the term of settlement at what were supposed to be half rates- They 
turned out t0 have been really pepper-corn rents, and the rents, which have now 
been fixed, are not more than ope tupee per acre, which is less than half the 
present market value of the land. 


15. Assessment of revenue :—The Secretary of State in his Despatch 
No. 20 Rev., dated the 3rd February 1898, approved the proposal made by the 
Government of Bengal, and supported by .the Government of India, thas from 50 
to 55 per cent. of the assets should be taken as revenue, at the same time directing 
that the limit of 55 per cent. shouli be very rarely exceeded. In the matter of 
the term of the settlement, the Secretary of State differed from both Governments 
in their recommendation of a 20-year settlement, and ordered that new settlement 
should be concluded for a term of 30 years. The actual percentage of the assets 
taken has been 54 per cent. Nearly 6,400 estates situated in 11,000 villages were 
assessed to revenge. The assessment was made for every individual estate by the 
Settlement Officer himself, and the proprietors, ard the proprietors of only five 
‘estates refused to accept the assessment that has been made. The assessments 
have been carried out with great care and tact by Mr. Maddox, and the result has. 
been & settlement fair to all parties, with an increased revenue that the Collectors 
find no difficulty in realising. 

16. Results of the settlment of revenue :—The following statement shows 
fhe general results of the present settlement of revenue as compared with the 

existing state of affairs found by the Settlement Department :— 


EXISTING REVENUE SETTLED REVENUE 
DISTRICT. 
Existing Percentage Amount. Settled Percentage. Amount. 
assets. of existing assets. 
assets. 
Rs: Rs. Rs. Rs, 
Cuttack ... |18,47,4000 88 | 7,114,100] 20,72,900 | 83 10,99,300 
Balasore ..« | 9,85,800) 38 3,77,290¦ 11,51,400 55 6,29,0 73 
Puri . [| 5,783,700 51 । 2,92,800| 6,43,800 | 58 3,716,700 
Total .... |84,09,900 41 |[18,84,190] 38,67,600 | 54 | 21,05,073 


Jn Puri two-fifths of the revenue is paid by two estates, in which the 
incidence of the new assessment is 60 per cent. of the revised assets, but the effect 
is to reduce the proprietors’ income by only 5 per cent. (paragraph 555 of the 
report). 

The increase in revenue as shown in the above table amounts to 54 per. 
cent. in Cuttack, 67 per cent. in Balasore and 28 per cent. in Puri, or 52 per cent. 
for Orissa as a whole. The incidence of the new revenue is compared with the 
incidence of revenue at the last settlement in the table below :=— 


ASSESSED AREA. REVENUE ` INCIDENCE. 
DISTRICT. rr 
Last Present Last Present Last Present 
settlement. settlement. | settlement, | settlement. P| settlement. 
Acres. | Acres. Res. | Rs. IRs. A. ° Rs. A. P. 
Cuttack 621,000 ¡ 822,500! 7,14,100/10,99,300¦1 2.5! 1 6 3] 
Balasore ଚକ 493,200 ¦ .692,200¡ 3,77,290¦ 6,29,073| 0 12 8 | 0: 14 6 
Puri .... 302,400 | 873,300! 292,800! 83,76,70010 15 61 1 0 29 


ee | ete | eee | ree 


Total... ne | 1,416,600 1,888,000|13,84,190,21,05,018 0 157! 1 1 10 
123 


NO. ret, nde OEP ere ee esto 
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The result of the present settlement on the incomes of the zamindarg ig 
summarised below ;— 


\ 


DISTRICT. a pe Pa 
ps CE PE OE re rE Sc Eee 
Rs. | Rs. 
Cuttack 11,33,800 9,73,600 14 
Balasore 6,11,510 5,222,327 14 
Puri 2,89,900 2,66,600 5 
Total 20,25,710 ¡ 17,62,584 18 


In other words, whereas the zxmiundars réceived an income of 
Rs» 7.54,010 at the time of the last settlement, they will now receive an incom3 of 
Rs. 17,62 554, so that while the revenue has been enhanced by 52 par Gent. since 
the last settlement, the incom3 of the zimindars has increa3ed by 133 per cent. 
Whanerever the rise in revenue has besn large, the enhancement has been grad uated 
over periods extending 0 ten years (paragraph 481 of report). 


The following state ment shows the results of the settlement of revenue 
upon the incomes of the proprietary tenure-holders, the class that was bound to 
suffer most on the occasion of the re-settlemsent of the revenue- The enhancements 
have been softened in almost all cases by rasadi allowances :— 


Cd 


SETTLED. 

Existicg income. Percentage of 
DISTRICT. Assets. Revenue. Balance. reduction of incom 6 

Rs. | Rw’ | Rs Rs. 
Cuttack .... 1,01,698 | 2,838,902 | 1,62,284 | 76,618 25 
Balasore .... 49,6192 1,19,435 ! 85, 8041 83,631 32 
Puri । ୨96,332 | 2,92,530 | 2,23,981| 68,549 29 
Total 2,47, 697 | 6,50,867 | 4,72,069 | 1,78,793 28 


17. There are certain points raised by Mr- Maddox cu which detinite 
orders are required from Government- Concerning the procedure to be adopted 
at the next settlement, ib 1s ussful fo have on record Mr. Maddox’s suggestiOns, 
but it is impossible to bind the Government of thirty years hance by any decision 
at present. As for the powers £0 reduce rent, mentioned in piragraph 456 there 
is nothing 0 prevent an application for such powers being made in the course of 
any proceedings under Chapter X of the Bengal Tenancy Act, if such be thought 
necessary. The following matters are being dealt with separately, the maintenance 
of the records, the transfer of raiyati holdings, the extension of the remazining 
portions of the Tenacy Act, the main tenance of the East Coast Canal, the imposition 
of an owner’S water-rate, the management of the embankments, the recovery of 
rent from proprietary tenure-holders, rent and revenue instalments, inspection of 

grazing, land cremation grounds, Jalpai lands in Balasore, preparation of an abstract 

to the khasra. On the first and most important of all these questions 2 report has 
been made to the Government of India, and several of the other matters have been 
disposed of; but the Lieutenant-Government does not wait for a complete settlement 
of these subsidiary matters before submitting for the orders of the Goverment of 
India the results of the Settlement Officer’s revision of the revenue 
assessment. 


18. Cost :—The cost incurred in these proceedings is dealt with in Chapter 
XXYV of the report. The total expenditure, with some necessary adjustments of 
the survey charge, amounted {0 Rs. 30,609,100, The total area dealt with was 4, {97 
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square miles, excluding Khurda, the ekbrajats and killas Aul, Darpan and 


Madhupur. The rate per square mile aggregated Rs- 766 in Cuttack, Rs. 475 in 
Balasore, and Rs. 618 in Puri, 


19. Merits of Officers.—With regard to the merits of the officers 
employed on the survey amd settlement of Orissa, the Board record their remarks 
as follows :— 


“I¢ only remains for the Board to cordially and gratefully endorse the acknowledges 
ments of the Settlement Officer and of the Director of Land Records of the gervices of the 
officers employed in the survey and settlement Operations, which are set Out in detail in 
paragraphs 364 to 374 of the Final Report, and in paragraph 39 of Mr. Lyon’s Review thereof. 
It is impossible for the Board to appreciate these services too highly. Colonel Sandeman’s 
co-operation and assistance were invaluable to the Settlement Officers, and have been 
suitably acknowledged by the Director. Mr. Maddox’s gervices are, in the Board’s opinion, 
deserving of sOme special form of acknowledgement. Mr. Lyon has, with becoming 
modesty, omitted any mention of his own services, but Mr. Toynbee wishes to place on 
record hig own appreciation of the energy, ability, and tact displayed by him, and of the 
great and loyal assistance he has given him in the discussion and disposal of all the Orissa 
Settlement questions which have come before the Board for disposal during the term of his 
tenure of office. Mr. W. C. Macpherson’s connection (as Director of Land Records) with the 
Orissa Settlement Ceased before Mr. Toynbee became a Member of the Board, but ag 
Commissioner of Orissa as well as in the Board he had fully Opportunity of appreciating the 
zeal, energy and ability which for nearly five years Mr. Macpherson devoted to the work of 
the Orissa Settlement in its earlier stages”. 


The Lieutenant-Governor agrees with the Board in their just appreciation 
of the services Of the officers referred to fn this extract. The high quality of 
the work performed by the officers employed in these proceedings is evident from 
the fact that although rents were assessed from nearly one and-a=half millions of 
tenants, there were only 295 appeals, and although 42,000 proprietary estates were 
assessed, there were only five objections. This result is honourable testimony to 
the great patience, judgement and ability with which Mr. Maddox discharged 
very prolonged and onerous duties. 


The excellent assistance given by Mr. McPherson in Puri, Mr. Webster 
in Cuttack, and Mr. Kingsford in Balasore, has bean suitably acknowledged by the 
Settlement Officer and the Director of Land Records. Amongst the Deputy 
Collectors, Mr. James Taylor is specially mentioned: his good work in the Khurda 
Settlement has already been acknowledged by Govenrnment. 


For the good work done by them, the following officers have been promoted 
to the rank of Deputy Magistrate and Deputv Collector :—Babu Jogendro Narain 
Mitra, Babu Abhoy Prosad Das and Babu Hara Krishna Mabantic The names of 
the other officers commended for good work by the Board will be communicated 
to the Appointment Department. 


20. ‘The proceedings are now submitted to the Government of Indiz for 
confirmation under Rule 5, clause V, Chapter 16, Part III, page 118 of the 
Settlement Manual, 1900. 


By order of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 


F. A.. SLACKE, 
Secretary to the Government of 
Bengal. 
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No. 264 T.-S., dated Darjeeling the 8th July 1900 


From—P. C. Lyon, Esq., I.C. S., Director of Land Records and 
Agriculture, Bengal, 


To—To The Secretary to the Board of Revenue, L. P. 


I HAVE the honour to forward herewith, in original, for the orders of the Board, the review 


written by the present Commissioner of Orissa, Mr. E. B. Harris, i.C.s., of the Final Report on the 
Settlement of Orissa. 


2. In paragraphs 12,13 and 14 Mr. Harris deals with the question of the 4 of an owners 
rate upon canal-irrigated lands. 1 propose to consider the remarks made in these paragraphs when 
submitting the separate report which is due to Government upon this subject. 


3. My own review of the Final Report is now in the Press, and will be submitted to the Board 
at an early date. 


4. 1 beg that copies of the Commissioner’s review may be forwarded to me for record as soon 
as it has been printed. 


No. 851—O. S., dated Cuttact:, the 3rd July 1900. 


From—E. B. HARRIS, Esq,. 1. C.S., Commisioner of the Orissa 
Division, 
To—The Director of the Department of Land Records and Agriculture, 
Bengal. 


WITH reference to your letter No. 810S. dated the 9th April 1900, inviting remarks on 
Mr. Maddox’s report on the Settlement of the Province of Orissa, I have the honour to make the 
following observations. Reports from the District Officers have not been received yet. I do not, 
however, defer my review on that account, as I propose to deal in this report with the general features 
of the Province and not with the peculiarities of any district. As a matter of fact, such peculiarities 
are not many in number. The District Officer’s remarks will be forwarded to you after receipt. 


2. The report consists of 25 chapters and of 626 paragraphs, that divide themselves under six 
principal Parts : Part 1 deals with statistical matter ; Part HI with matters economical ; Part Iii 
gives an account of the early history and land-tenures of the Province ; Part IV shows the different 
stages of the settlement procedure, and is interesting not only on account of the different rules of pro- 
cedure, but specially as a record showing how a complcte set of rules was evolved for the work, 
which was originally started only with general instructions ; Part V sets forth the results of the settle- 
ment on areas, rents and the revenue ; Part V1 gives an account of the expenditure and to make 
the report complete as a provincial record, an account of the revenue-free lands and of the tempora- 
rarily and permanently-settled estates in the Province has been added to this portion. 


Volume II of the report contains the appendices, where we are given several useful statistical 
statements as well as a reprint of important correspondence. Mr. Kingsford’s report on Balasore 
and Mr. H. Mc.Pherson’s report on Puri, reprinted in this volume, from an useful contribution 
to the literature on the Settlement of Orissa. | 


3. In the volumes of report under review, dealing with so many subjects bearing on points of 
principle as well as of detail, selection is Somewhat difficult for the purposes of review, which must 
be necessarily brief. 1 propose, therefore, in this review to deal only with a few of those subjects 
that are generally of administrative importance, as well as with the results of the settlement, and offer 
a few remarks upon the manner in which the work has been done. 


4. Parts I and I—Economical and Statistica/—lt will be convinient to review these parts together, 
as the statistical matters in the report bear a close relation to the economical condition of the country. 


I shall first take notice of the magnitude of the task before the Settlement Officer. He has pre- 
pared a record-of-rights for an area aggregating five thousand square miles in the Province. The 
number of holdings in this area amounts to about a million and-a-half, and for every one of these his 
officers have ascertained the status, rents and other incidents. The Settlement Department had to 


settle fair rents for about a million and a quarter of the revenue-paying holdings. The plots exceed 
cight millions. 


Creditable as it is in itself, the above account does not exhaust the amount of work done by the 
Department. The revenue settlement work has involved a considerable amount of jabour. The 
statistics of the assests of 6,346 estates in the temporarily-settled area have been tabulated according 
to the tenancies in each estate, and a comparison has been made for each estate with the statistics 
of areas and assests of the different kinds of tenancies in the last settlement. The statistical and 
economical conditions of each estate has been reviewed by the Assistant Settlement Officers in 
reports the manner and matter of which have elicited the approval of the Board. Every one of the 
Assistant Settlement Officers’ reports on revenue settlement was considered by the Covennanted 
Assistant in charge of the districts, and was submitted with their remarks to the Settlement Officer, 
who in his turn considered them carefully and submitted them to this office under the Confirmation 
Rules. Those estates that require the Board’s orders have been submitted to the Board by Messrs. 
Cooke, Stevenson, Marindin, and myself. 1 shall notice hereafter in greater detail the result of the 
rent and revenue settlement work. It will suffice for the present to observe that the magnitude - 
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of the work done, both in its ccmprehensiveness ard multiplicity of details, demanded in the Settle- 
ment Officer the best capacity for organisation and mestry of details. The rent and revenue settle- 
ment operations have imparted to the work elements cf peculiarity that are not to be found in any- 
thing like the same extent in the operations in Bihar. 


5. Extension of Cultivation—Iln considering the material condition of the country, the statistics of 
extension of cultivation furnish some of the most useful data bearing upon this important que:tion. 
Fortunately for this Province, reliable statistics of the extent of cultivated area are available for the 
last settlement and, so far as the temporarily settled area is concerned, there is no necessity of pro- 
ceeding on uncertain grounds. In speaking of this subject in paragraph 505 of his Report, Mr. 
Maddox remarks upon the uncertain statistics in regard to the areas outside the temporarily-settied 
estates. But as the temporarily-sett]ed estates comprise the major portion of the Province, the com- 
parative statistics of their assessed and unassessed areas appear to give by far the most valuable 
index of the development of cultivation. 


Taking next the figures of the settlement as given in the Appendices DA, DB, and DC, 1 find 
that in Cuttack cultivation has extended 32 per cent., in Balasore 23 per cent., and in Puri 40 per cent., 
and throughout the Division there has been in the aggregate an extension of about 33-1/3 per cent. 
The newly cultivated area exceeds five hundred thousand acres, and the variety in the percentages in 
the different districts is the result of a slow but steady process of selection that has for ages been in 
operation among the agricultural classes in Orissa. Although the growing needs of the population 
has given an impetus to the extension of cultivation over the waste lands of the last settlement, the 
selection has been regulated by the quality of the land as well as by its proximity to the populous 
villages. The cyclone of 1831-32 had thrown a great deal of good land out of cultivation and 
depopulated many prosperous villages in the seaside praganas of the Balasore district: In 
discussing the economical condition of the parganas Banchas oger the writers of the ruwidads: 
(Settlement Reports) of taluks Mobarakpur, Kaida and Arang had laid the greatest stress 
at the last settlement on the havoc caused by the cyclone. But in course of the Jast sixty years 
the largest extension of cultivation has absorbed much of the waste in Balasore, and in the other 
districts such a large percentage could not be attained only because the margin of culturable: 
waste was comparatively narrower in the latter. | 


6. Analysis of cropped areas—Although the statistics of extension of cultivation furnish satis- 
factory evidence of the steady increase of the prosperity of the Province, we may push our enquiries 
a little further and see what varieties of principal crops are grown by the agricultural classes in 
the Division, as these statistics may give an insight into the material condition and the staying 
power of the agricultural classes in this Province. 


Appendix F of the report gives crop statistics for the Division. The most remarkable point in 
the statistics is that out of 2 million 498 thousand acres net cropped area, only 196 thousand acres 
are cropped more than once ; that is to say, less than 9 per cent of the area yield more crops than 
one. 


The statistics of classes of crops are still more interesting. Only 337 acres produce wheat, 557 
acres grow barley, 42,000 acres produce mandia, which is a very cheap crop, 235 thousand acres 
have been shown under other food-grains including pulses. I would only add here that most of 
this area will be found to grow biri, kulthi and similar cheap stuff : mung, gram and other profitable 
crops are very rare in the Division : even the area under arhar will be found to be extremely small. 
Jt is necessary to add this remark because, as a matter of fact, most part of the 235 thousand acres 
under other food-grains produce food-stuffs that are often cheaper than rice, and though, in times of 
scarcity, they afford sustenance to the people, they do not contribute largely to the people’s wealth. 


Pp 

The area under oil-seeds amounts in the aggregate to about 12 thousand acres, and that under 

sugarcane is only 17 hundred acres in the three districts put together. Jute claims a small area of 

only 933 acres, and cotton receives hardly much better attention on the 2 thousand acres devoted 
to this crop. 


Pan (betel leaves) is grown on only 499 acres, and inkar grass, which is used wholly in pan culti- 
vation, occupies 71 acres. This cultivation is, under the caste rules, a monopoly of a special caste, 
namely, the Barojis, who are emigrants from the Bengal Faruis. It does not give any profit to the 
mass of the peasantry. 


The above exhaust thé principal special crops. Poor as is the list in itself, closer scrutiny of the 
statistical table shows that the above crops are grown chiefly in Cuttack and Puri districts. Balasore 
comes in for a very small share. To notice a prominent case, it will be seen that out of 235 thousand 
acres shown as growing pulses only 8 thousand belong to Balasore. The statistics show that the cul- 
tivating classes of all the districts are* practically dependent upon the rice crop, and that this remark. 
is pre-eminently true of Balasore. 

Rice is the crop upon which the agricultural classes in the Province depend for their existence. 
Nearly two millions of acres are under winter rice, 167 thousand acres grow early rice and only 36 
thousand, mostly lying in three thanas, are appropriated to spring rice. 

The statistics speak for themsleves and call for no comment. They show, in the absence of a 
second crop, how vast is the disaster if the winter rice crop seriously fails. Only 194 thousand acres 
or less than a tenth part of the area, are irrigated. 

7. Prices and communications—Although the preceding analysis of the cropped area shows that 
the condition of the agricultural classes is not quite secure, yet there can be no doubt that, owing to 
improvements in communications and rise in prices of the field prcduce, the agriculturists as a class 
are now in a much better position than their ancestors of the last settlement. 

At the time of the last settlement, the procedure of the country had’ no access to the markets 
outside the districts. Even in the same district there was very little trade between markets remote, 
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from each other. There were very few roads within the district, and the so-called roads were little 
better than primitive footpaths. The Jagannath road and the road to the Madras Presidency were 
the principal trade routes and pilgrim routes. Under these conditions trade was naturally confined 
within the narrow limits imposed by the small carrying capacity of the country carts and pack-bullocks. 


The famine of 1866 and the inquiries that followed taught the authorities the imperative necessity 
of bringing the trade of the country in close touch with other parts. The vigorous measures that 
have since been adopted in opening up roads and canals have been fruitful of the greatest benefit 
to the country. The opening up of the ports at Chandabali, False Point, and Balasore, and the 
improved facilities of canal communication with the first two ports, have created a market for produce, 
and have brought into existence foreign trade, with its agencies and sub-agencies, in the 
mufassal, through the influence of which the prices in the remote mufassal now rise and fall in close 
sympathy with the foreign market. : 


In illustration of the above remarks, the following abstract of average prices of common rice in 
decennical periods may be interesting :— 


Period Average price 
1837—1846 ଛି Srs. 43.20 and 48.14 seers, excluding 1837 and i840, 
abnormal years. 

1847—1856 57.94 

1857—1866 28.58 7 

1867—1876 26.87 

1877—1886 21.26 

1887—1896 18.28 


It is a common saying among the cultivators that the high prices that commenced during the 
famine have never left the land. But the statistics given in paragraph 164 of the report show that the 
9 seers of 1866 were followed by 16 seers in 1867 and by 31 seers in the following year. The dece- 
nnial period of 1867 to 1876 was also a period of great activity in the improvement of roads and water 
courses and of gradual development of foreign trade. The steady rise of prices set in after this transi- 
tion period. The new railway has just taken the field as a great rival of the steamship companies, 
which have been the carriers of the produce. 


It is too early to say how prices will be affected under the altered conditions. But it must be 
admitted that by creating a market for his produce, the steamships have rendered a splendid service 
to the cultivator in the past. 


8. Population—irs growth—The statistics show a steady growth of the population of the Province 
Statistics are available from 1842, and although the statistics of the earlier period cannot claim very 
great accuracy, there cannot be much doubt about their approximate correctness for the purpose 
of giving a general idea in regard to this question. Taking, therefore, the statistics of the different 
periods, I find— 


Year Population 

1843 Two and a half millions 

1865 Three millions 

1867 Two and a half millions (estimate) 

1872 Three millions 

I Three millions and six hundred thousands 


Three millions and eight hundred thousands 
Four millions and two hundred thousands (estimate). 


(Vide paragraph 198 of the Report) 


The temporary check received at the famine of 1866 has disappeared, and, with the improvement 
of sanitation and under the influence of natural causes, the estimated population of the present day 
shows an increase of about 68 per cent. Over the figures of 1843 following the last settlement. 


After making due allowance for extension of cultivation and other improved conditions of exis- 
‘tence, these statistics force on our attention the fact that the amount of land and agricultural produce 
available for the support of each individual has been reduced in the ratio of 100 to 79. The signifi- 
cance of these figures cannot be overlooked, when it is borne in mind that the bulk of the people 
depend, directly or indirectly, upon agriculture for their daily bread, that arts and industries except 
in the most primitive forms, are unknown in the Province, and that only a verv small margin remains 
for future extension of cultivation. ” 


I think that the Settlement Officer very rightly remarks that we have a 
which “either the increase of population must be checked or the 
tion or the standard of comfort reduced to a dangerously low level”. 


Check over the increase of pupulation is impracticable. With an essentially conservative and 
home-loving people like the Uriyas, the question of emigration lies beyond the scope of practical 
politics. The growth of population will therefore encroach upon the people’s standard of 
comfort and will impel the people to devise their own remedy. The problem presents itself in 2 
greater or less degree in all countries, and the difficulties are by no means peculiar to this Province. 


9. Prospects of further extension of cultivation—The preceding remarks bring me to consider 
what margin of waste is still available to the people for cultivation. The milan-khasra statistics 
‘given in Appendix E of the report give the necessary information on this point. I 


It appears that in the Division 348 thousand acres of culturable waste exist in the temporarily- 
settled area surveyed in this settlement, including the revenue-free holdings. This area includes 
67 thousand acres old fallow, 132 thousand new fallow and 144 thousand culturable jungle. ' 


- 


Present day 


pproached the stage at 
pressure relieved by emigra- 
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Largs? as it looks on paper, the area of culturable waste sinks into insignificance when placed at 
the side of the 2,498,000 acres that are already cultivated. It forms only 9 per cent. of the total 
area. This represents the extent in regard to which we can make a safe forecast of further extension 
of cultivation. The above figures include Khurda subdivision. Omitting this the culturable 
area would be about 6 per cent., as shown in paragraph 506 of the Report. 


It is only fair to add that in the above appendix in column 27 an area of 612,550 acres has been 
shown as unculturable waste. It is a matter of opinion what waste is culturable and what is not. 
It is quite possible that in classifying areas under these two heads the survey amins made some 
mistakes. Such mistakes are found in the last settlement papers, and in some estates cultivation 
appears to have extended beyond the margin of culturable area (/ae* waria) left at the old survey 
papers. It is to be hoped that a substantial portion of this unculturable waste will be available for 
cultivation in the future. It should be remembered that about 112 thousand acres of this area 
have been reserved for grazing purposes and cremation grounds (Appendix L of Report) over which 
cultivation cannot extend. A large part of the unculturable waste includes hillocks, sand, etc., 
which will probably never come under cultivation. Deducting these it is not likely that a large 
balance will be left for the peasantry to make experiments for cultivation. 


A remarkable point that appears on detail examination of the statistics is that the culturable 
waste lies very unequally distributed in the different thanas. For instance, in thanas Tirtol, Salepur, 
Kendrapara, and Patamundai, the culturable area is insignificant in comparison with their total 
area. This becomes more prominent when village statistics are considered. In some villages it will 
be found that there is no culturable waste at all. In these places th2 people will feel soonest the 
necessity of emigration when the field produce is found insufficient for the increased demands of 
an overgrown family. These results are in fact, already in operation and account for the number 
of ablebodied daylabourers in certain villages. These people very wisely go out to seek service 
in Calcutta and other places. Those who are home-loving seek employment in neighbouring 
villages. in Balasore there is an annual exodus of gangs of field labourers who go out for the harvest 


to Contai Subdivision as well as to the Sundarbans. They return with handsome earnings after 
three or four months work. 


10. Material condition of the raiyats :*—The remarks made in the preceding paragraphs have 
anticipated much that might be said on the material condition of the peasantry. 


The people are very simple in their habits, their wants are few, and they are content if these 
are satisfied in a moderate degree. Habitually law-abiding, they do not commit serious crimes 
by instinct, and even in times of distress serious offences against property are fewer than in many 
other places. . 


The Settlement Officer reports that it is the general opinion of the best informed officers of his 
department that about 80 per cent. of the rural population are more or less permanently indebted 
to the mahajan, proprietary tenure-holder or zamindar. Statistics on the point are not available, 
but one is inclined to pause when he reads this statement in the light of the registration statistics 
and statistics of money suits before the Civil Courts. I should expect that extensive monetary transac- 
tions of this nature should lead largely to registration of securities and will put in a considerable 
amount of work in the Civil Courts. The registration offices in Orissa are neither too many nor 
overworked in comparison with Bengal. The same remark applies in regard to the Civil Courts 
as well. Of course here as elsewhere many transactions take place without the execution of 
formal securities, and many cases do not come before the Courts at all. But debtors as well as their 
creditors have mostly emerged from the condition of pristine simplicity, and appreciate their mutual 
strength and weakness if the causes arc carried before Law Courts. If the condition of the people 
were really so bad as reported by the Settlement hl Officer, I would expect to find 
it reflected more largely in the returns of the Registration Offices and of the Civil Courts. 
There can be no doubt about the indebtedness of the raiyat, but probably matters are not so bad 
as to make 80 per cent. of the raiyats indebted permanently. 


No remarks are necessary on the interesting statistics on the general wealth of the country and 
the details of income and expenditure of the agricultural classes. They bear testimony to 
the earnestness with which the Settlement Officer and his assistants approached their task, but in 
the absence of statistics of wages earned (vide end of paragraph 185 of Report), as well as of statis- 
tics of former balances of wealth in circulation it cannot bz said that all the necessary data have 
been taken into account in forming the estimate. The estimate is a rough one and has a usefulness 
of its own. 


it is gratifying to find the following conclusion of the Settlement Officer on the position of the 
agricultural population :— 


“Jn spite of their indebtedness and of the liability of the crops to injury by extremes of drought 
and flood, it is still the case as it was 30 years ago that in times of real scarcity the agricultural classes 
‘have more resources than any other” (paragraph 192 of the Report). 


11. /rrigation—Paragraph 108 of the Report gives statistics of irrigated area for the last 30 
years from 1869-70 to 1898-99. As I have elsewhere remarked, there is no canal irrigation in 
Puri district and only a small area in Balasore enjoys the benefits of canal water from Range III 
of the High Level Canal. 

In Balasore the highest irrigated area was attained in 1879-80, which shows 51,000 acres, but 

“this. dropped the next year to 1,800 acres. Omitting this abnorma} year, the highest area may be 
taken at 39,000 acres in Balasore. This together with the irrigated area commanded by the different 
«canals in Cuttack, gives about 2,00,000 of acres as the highest irrigated area for the Province. 
: Set against 2 lakhs of acres cultivated area in the Province, the result is that the benefit of the canal 
‘water is enjoyed by about a tenth part of the land. 
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12. Its effect on incidence of rent—Paragraph 111 of the Report examines the available statistics. 
on this point. One remark that I should make at the outset is that, in order to say definitely whether 
rent rates have been raised by the zamindars in consequence of canal irrigation, comparison should. 
be made with the rent, rates prevailing immediately before the advent of canal water. Comparision 
of the existing rent rates with the last settlement rates does not supplant the necessity of comparison 
is made with the rates that existed just before the introduction of water. Between the last settle- 
ment and the introduction of irrigation 30 years elapsed in almost all places, and in many places 
a longer period of time intervened. In the course of this long interval of time various causes must 
have operated in varying degrees to disturb the rent rates, especially the pahi rent rates which the 
zamindars could and did enhance. Again, as comparison is made with tlie average rates, the exten- 
sion of cultivation might have disturbed the previous average. For all these reasons it seems 
desirable that comparison should have been made with the incidence prevailing in the different 
areas before the introduction of the canal water. In the statistics examined in paragraph I11, 
there is no mention of the incidence just before irrigation was introduced. I think that, in the absence 
of definite information on this point, no conclusion can be safely drawn in regard to the effect of 
irrigation on the rent incidence. 1 understand that Mr. W. C. Macpherson’s proposals, based 
on this principle, were approved by the Board and by Government in 1895, when instructions were 
drawn up regarding the procedure of the enquiry. 

1 may further remark that, to find out the effect of irrigation on the incidence of rent the villages 
that are to be selected as “irrigated” should have a substantial area under irrigation. Supposing 
that the rates were enhanced by the zamindar on the irrigated Jand the statistics will not show appre- 
ciable increase of the incidence in villages or parganas having only, 10,15, 20 or even 30 per cent. 
irrigated area. The preponderance of non-irrigated area in such villages will absorb a considerble 
part of the increase when the averages are worked out. I understand that Mr. W. C. Macpherson, 
in his instructions of 1895 laid down that villages having “‘substantial”’ areas under irrigation should 
only be selected. This appears to be necessary. The statistics show that parganas having 4 per 
cent. area under irrigation have been called “irrigated” and selected for comparison. Applying 
this test to the group, many of the parganas will have to be eliminated from the list. 


To see next whether in the irrigated parganas there has been any uniformly higher increase of 
incidence. I find, as a matter of fact, that rent rates have risen in both classes, irrigated and non- 
irrigated paraganas, and there does not appear to have been uniformly higher increase in the irri- 
gated than in the non-irrigated parganas. This fact will be further clear if the comparison is 
extended to other parts of the district, and the statistics be read in the light of comparative statistics 
of incidence given in Appendix E. A. to E. C. in the Report. 


On the whole the statistics are inconclusive. 1 think this opinion substantially agrees with the 
general drift of the Settlement Officer’s observations in paragraph 117. 


13. Effect of irrigation on collections :*—The Settlement Officer and his assistants are unanimous 
in holding that protection and irrigation have greatly improved collections. The extent of the 
improvement requires to be ascertained in the imposition of any cesses or rates is under contempla- 
tion. The Settlement Officer, in paragraph 114, gives certain percentages of collections for 
certain tracts. It does not appear clearly on what facts these high statistics are based, and it is 
remarkable that some of them compare favourably even with the percentages attained in estates 
under the Court of Words. 1 have in paragraph 30 made a few remarks on the collections. and 
while agreeing that the collections are generally good, I am not sure that the high percentages reported 
by the Settlement Officer’s assistants have been arrived at after a sufficiently comprehensive enquiry : 
they appear to be based on the statistics of only a few estates in Cuttack. The statistics for Puri 
require closer scrutiny, and for Balasore this statistics are not forthcoming on this point. 


14. Proposed cess :—This brings me to the consideration of the Settlement Officer’s proposal 
in paragraph 118 of ‘the Report. He submits proposals for a 5 per cent. rate on all protected 
estates. He has no objection to cess at 8 annas per acre on all lands protected by embankments 
He recommends a rate of 4 annas to the acre on all permanently settled estates protected by 
embankments. 1 have considered his remarks both on the subjects of irrigation and embankments 
In paragraph 117 (4), he says that 3 annas to the rupee may be assumed to have been added. to the 
profits in consequence of canal embankments. lt does not appear from what statistical dia came 
to this conclusion : 


Again in sub-paragraph (6) of paragraph 117 he says that irrigation and protection ccrm.bined 
have caused a difference from 5 to 10 per cent., or say 4 annas per acre on zamindar’s collection 
1 do not see in the Report sufficient statistics to bear out this conclusion. | 


I shall, therefore, only observe that if it be the intention of Government to impos 

Shall, , De th e the cess recom- 
mended by the Settlement Officer, further inquiry should be made on this Poa and I hope that the 
local officers will be consulted. The zamindars who will have to pay the cess ought to be given 
a hearing. 1 my wi on question, and have nothning for the present to say in regard 
ito the proposed cess, except that sufficient statistics necessary to form a decisive opini 
forthcoming in the report under review. eo 


15. Grazing reserves—At this settlement it has been thought advisable, with the zamindar’s 
consent, to reserve selected areas for the purpose of grazing pastures for the cattle. Cremation 
grounds have also been similarly reserved. The plots so reserved have been specified in the 
Kabuliyats of the zamindar, and the land lords have been given undertakings to reserve them for 
the purposes for which they are intended. 


The grazing reserve area comes to 106,248 acres for the province and 7,469 acres have been 
reserved in province as cremation ground: Detailed statistics on the subject are given in Appendix 
L of this report. 
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16. Part—II—History and Land Tenures—Chapters IX, X, X/—Chapter IX consists of matters: 
of antiquity and calls for no remarks. Chapter X deals with the early revenue settlements and matters: 
of history that have been fully dealt with in Mr. Tonybee’s history. In chapter XI the Report gives 
a history of the origin and deals with the incidents of the various kinds of land tenures in the 
Province. Mr. Toynbee’s history contains the early literature on this subject. The reports of Mr. 
Fiddian and Babus Nandkishore Das and Rang Lal Banarjee gives full particulars for the three 
districts. No remarks appear to be necessary in this review on the origin and incidents of the tenures 
but I will only add that the report not only places in possession of the public carefully selected 
extracts from the opinion of the earlier authorities that were not accessible to the public and were 
being forgotten by the officers, but it adds to the value of these opinions by examining them in the 
light of the modern facts. This chapter on the land tenures shows a mastery of the ancient literatures 
on the subject, and will be very useful to our Revenue and Judicial officials and will, no doubt, be 
highly appreciated by the Bar. 


1 will not discuss these historical matters, but simply notice the present position of some of the 
principal classes having interest on the soil. 


17. Middlemen—Fortunately for the country, the chain of middlemen between Government and 
the cultivator is not very long. In most of the estates only the zamindar intervenes between Govern- 
ment and the rayat. Jn the estates where there are proprietary tenures, such as Makaddams, Sarbara- 
kars, Padhans or Kharidadars, one or other of these tenure-holders, intervene besides the zamindar. 
But by a wholesome arrangement in existence since the last settlement, the allowance that mieht 
have been given to the proprietor alone is only divided between the zamindars and the tenure-holder 
in certain fixed proportions. The rents of the rayat is fixed by the Settlement authorities, and the 
interposition of middlemen cannot be made to the rayats’ disadvantage. The various grades of sub- 
infeudation inevitable under the Patni Regulations of Bengal do not exist in Orissa, where even big 
tenure-holders created by zamindars for reclamation and similar purposes are comparatively few. 
This favourable state of things is due to the solicitude shown towards the raiyats at the last settlement 
and the traditions of the country are also in the raiyats’ favour in this respect. ’ 


18. Zamindars—Paragraph 269 of the Report classifies the zamindari estates in the temporarily: 
settled area. They are 6,346 in number, including 23 khas mahals: In Cuttack estates with Govern- 
ment revenue from Rs. 11 to Rs. 50 form the majority. In Balasore estates are not so small, and the- 
majority of them pay Government revenue from Rs. 100 to Rs. 1,000. The same remarks applies 
to Puri. Taking average areas, the average size of the estates is 263 acres in Cuttack, 1,079 acres in. 
Puri, and 678 acres in Balasore. 


(?) Divisions—During the last 60 years division of proprietary right has gone onto an enor- 
mous extent on account of inheritance and sale. In Cuttack the number of recorded proprietors 
has risen from 5,400 to 31,900 since last settlement, and Balasore the rise is from 1,500 to 7,500. 
In Puri only 485 estates are now owned by 3,000 persons the number of owners at the last settle- 
ment is not ascertainable for this district. 


(ii) Transfers—The statistics of transfer given in paragraph 272 are very useful. In discussing: 
the statistics, the Settlement Officer remarks that estates and shares of estates to the value of 
over Rs. 55,000 are annually sold in Cuttack, and to Rs. 1,05,000 sold in Balasore, and to 
Rs. 7,000 only in Puri. 


The high price in Balasore in comparison with Cuttack is rather abnormal. It appears, however 
from the note (a) in the statistical table of paragraph 272 of the Report that in Cuttack the purchase- 
money was Rs. 3,28,625 only for two years. This gives an annual average of Rs. 1,64,312, against 
Rs. 1,05,000 for Balasore, and there is really no abnormal increase in Balasore. The low figures for 
Puri are due to the small number of temporarily-settled estates in Puri. 


Considering next the number of sales, the statistics give no reason to apprehend that sales are 
abnormally frequent, and it is remarkable that the majority of the purchasers are of the land-holding 
class. 

19. Working of revenue sale laws—The statistics of the revenue sales from 1845, given in paragraph 
275, furnish the most valuable evidence of the working of the last settlement, and suggest what 
are the prospects of the new settlement. 

In discussing these statistics, I shall first consider the period ending 1865 when the fifst 30: 
year’s term originally given expired, and then consider the extension of 30 years. Taking, 
therefore, the period ending 1865, I find that only 34 estates with an aggregate revenue of Rs. 12,000: 
were sold in Cutt 7 ceta‘ksates with a revenue of Rs. 3,000 were sold in Puri, and in Balasore from 
1842 to 1868 only 29 estates were sold. ln course of the 33 years form 1866 to 1899 there were 
altogether 251 sales with a revenue of Rs. 30,000, which gives an annual average of about eight 
sales with a revenue of less than Rs. 1,000. . 

The statistics of Puri for 1886 to 1895 are quite abnormal. The sale of the Kotdesh estate, 
which used to pay over Rs. 80,000 as Governement revenue, has swelled the statistics. The circum- 
stances that brought this estate to sale were quite exceptional. On the whole, the condition of things 
in Puri was no worse than in Cuttack. < 

In Balasore, during 30 years from 1869 to 1899, only 47 estates, with a revenue of Rs. 6,000, were 
sold. This gives an annual average of one and a half estate sold with Government revenue of Rs. 200. 


These statistics are very satisfactory, and they furnish conclusive evidence of the great moderation 
with which the sale laws have been worked. The statistics for the decennical period of 1866 to 1875 
following the great famine show how quickly the country recovered from the effects of the great 
disaster. It does not appear that sales were abnormally large during the decennial period, and I 
think that this fact furnishes reason to think that the famine did not permanently cripple the land- 
fords’ or the tenants’ resources. Of course, during the early years after the famine sales were Kept 
down by the great forbearance of the Revenue authorities, but the recuperative power of the country: 
materially contributed to the solvency of the landlords and of their tenants. I 
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The lessons taught by these statistics in regard to the capacity of the zamindars and the increase 
‘allowances given to the zamindars at this settlement furnish reasons to hope that the new settlement 
will be as successful as its predecessor. 


20. Dispossession of old proprietors—lt is satisfactory to find that since 1830 very few estates in 
the Division have passed into the hands of aliens, and that several of the alien proprietors have 
become practically naturalised in Orissa. 


It is remarkable that in paragraph 274 of his Report Mr. Maddox is decisively of the opinion 
that the estates of the big Bangali proprietors are the best managed in the division. He says “Jt 
is the fashion to decry the Bengali zamindars ; but however much we may deplore the ruin of old 
families’”’. (there were really very few old families in Orissa outside the Rajwarah), “it can hardly 
be said that the country as a whole is a loser”. Under the existing condition of the law, it is impossible 
to insist upon racial distinctions in the transfer of properties. It is a matter satiasfaction that 
the alien proprietors managed their property with justice and fairness to the raiyats, and it isa 
matter of regret that several old families of Uriya proprietors have not a creditable record of 
their dealing with the tenantry. 


21. Value of Estates—The steady increase prices of the zamindaries furnishes evidence of 
the high advantages and of the secure return that this form of investment affords to capitalists. It 
is also an evidence of the increased property of the Province. 


22. Tenure-holders—The principal classes of tenure-holders in Orissa are the Makaddams, the 
Sarbarahkars, the Padhans, the Pursethis, the Kharidadars, and the Shikim zamindars. The history 
of their origin and the incidents of these tenures have been thoroughly discussed in the Report. I take 
it to be the most remarkable point about these tenures that none of them have been created by the 
zamindars with the exception, perhaps, some Sarbarakars and Shikimi zamindars. The other 
tenures have grown concurrently with the growth of the zamindari interest, and the origin of many 
is lost in the dim obscurity of the last century. The village headman has been transferred into the 
Makaddam or padhan ; the purchaser of the waste land has grown into the kharidadar ; the zamin- 
dar’s subordinate rent-collector has ripened into the sarbarakar, just as his master, having been 
originally rent-collector of a higher grade, has acquired the substantial interest of a zamindar. These 
various grades of a tenure-holder appear to have grown in course of the transition of the Uriya 
village communities into their modern form, and the prominent feature of their distinction from 
ordinary tenures is that very few of them are created by the zamindars during this century, and most 
of them have grown concurrently with, and some times in spite of the opposition of the zamindars. 
The researches of Mr. Stirling and other show that in the Moghul period the idea of centralisation 
found favour with the ruling race, and the zamindars succeeded in repressing many makaddams. The 
tables were turned during the Malhrattas rule. This latter favoured the village headmen at the ex- 
pense of the zamindars. In the early days of the British conquest even handed justice was done to 
both classes. To save themselves from the zamindars, many Makaddams applied to be admitted 
into direct engagement with Government, and their prayers were allowed (vide paragraph 12 and 40 
of Mr. Stirling’s Minute), and this accounts for the large number fo petty estates in the Province. 
It is necessary to keep the historical circumstances of the origin of each class of tenure in view, in order 
to adjust its relation to the zamindars. 


Elaborate enquires were made at the last settlement, and the rights of the tenure-holders have 
been settled once and for all. 


The multiplicity of the co-sharers of the tenures noticed in paragraph 295 presents a point of 
difficulty that adds not only to the zamindars’ trouble and expense of collection, but the existence of 


so many bungry mushroom middlemen almost constitutes a menace to the welfare of their subordi- 
nate tenantry. 


23. Facility Jor collection—Paragraphs 299 to 305 of the Report deal with the question of giving 
facility to the zamindar in the collection of rents from the proprietary tenure-holders. In paragraph 
305 Mr. Maddox sums up his recommendations. He proposes— 


(1) The extension of sections 12 to 17 and 93 to 100 of the Tenancy Act to Orissa. 


(2) That the Kubuliyats of the Sarbarahkars should be cancelled, and only one or more 
nominees of the zamindars should be allowed to engage. 


(3) That clause 11 of the tenure-holder’s kabuliyat should be vigourousl 
habitual defaulters’ tenures may be placed under khas management: 7 oe 


(4) No immediate action is necessary, but Government should call 
after five years with a view to legislation, if necessary. 


In my letter No. 30603, dated the 20th June, 1900, to the Board. I have 
proposal for cancelement of the sarbarakar’s kabuliyat does not comme 
proposal, namely, further action should be deferred for five 
ment, seems to me the wisest course to pursue. As regards the third proposal, I would prefer to 
Jeave it to the Collectors to work clause 11 of the kabuliyat to th ir di i 
consideration of the circumstances of each case of default. me Der oF ar disercbion and on 

But the present question of giving facility to the 
a part of the larger question of giving collection faci 
settled estates in the Province. 1 understand that the 
time, and I hope that, when the time comes for recon: 
will take a comprehensive form. I feel it necessary to 
statistics given in paragraph 301 of the Report that th 
are not specially great. In discussing these statistic: 
suits to the total number of tenures is only 17, and 


for a detailed enquiry 


stated the reasons why the 
nd itself to me. His fourth 
years to see the working of the settle- 


proprietors of estates having these tenures is 
lity to all the zamindars of the temporary- - 
question was taken up in Sir Charles Elliott’s 
sidering the subject, the scope of the inquiry 
make these remarks, because I gather from the 
e difficulties arising from the proprietary tenures 
s Mr. Maddox remarks that the percentage of 
of these suits many are for a share of the rent 
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only. Considering these he remarks : “On the other hand, it is by no means certain that such 
strong measures are necessary.” In the absence, therefore, of urgent necessity for vigorous 
measures, I would repeat what 1 recommended in my letter to the Board that the fourth recommenda=- 
tion in paragraph 305 of the Report would suffice for the present necessities of the case. 


24. Value of proprietary tenures :—The statistics given in paragraph 307 are only for a small 
area, but they show that the market value of these interest is very high. This fact in itself furnishes 
a satisfactory evidence of the growth of prosperity of the middle-classes in Orissa. These tenures 
are highly prized by the middle class men in Orissa. The profit may not be large, but the fact of 
qrasi-zamindarship (hakiotdar as they are called in Balasore) gives a position and local prestige 
that are very highly valued by the men, specially if they happen to be resident in the village consi- 
sting of the tenure. The resident of such village do not care for the zamindars, as they have neither 
to deal with him nor can he sue them. In regard to these villages the zaimindars’ position is 
no better than their position in the patni villages of Bengal. The tenure-holder is a man of local 
consequence. The ancient traditions survive and the makaddam is still the arbitrator in the local 
quarrels. His authority is still held in considerable respect by the local tenantry, and these village 
headmen are capable of being rendered very serviceable to the Administration. Despite the in- 
fusion of non-residence purchasers among this class, the resident village headmen are the people 
whom the police look up to for help in discovering heinous crimes : they are the people to act as 
interpretors between the rulers and the ruled. The people know that, as residents of the village, 
these headmen have as much at stake as the other residents, and this fact commands confidence in 
their words, so that whenever we contemplate the introduction of sanitary innovation, or the impo- 
sition of a new tax, or the adoption of any new precautions against an epidemic, or whenever we 
desire to bring the whishes of the Government home to the people, we can do it most effectually 
through these headmen. They were the trusted leaders of the people in Mr. Stirling’s time, and their 
position has not materially changed during the last 80 years. 


25. Bazyafti tenures :—These tenures from the surviving landmarks of the attempts made by 
the middle classes to create revenue-free grants for themselves in the name of the ruling power. 
Sections 18 to 29 Regulation XII of 1805 show how these claims have been dealt with. In Orissa 
frauds on an extensive scale were attempted, as in evidenced by the statistics given in paragraph 
316 of the report. The statistics show that at the last settlement the revenue-free claims for over 
3 lakhs of acres were disallowed and those lands were resumed. They were, however, very liberally 
dealt with, as 221,000 acres were assessed at half rates, and the instructions that rates should be 
light were interpreted by the Deputy Collectors with lavish liberality, and they generally placed 
the bazyaftis in the lowest class of the village soil. These concessions were granted with a view to 
avoiding the creation of widespread discontent, and concessions that have been at this settlement 
shown in the assessment of these tenures are in general consonance with the traditions of the last 
settlement. 1 will return to this subject in my review of Part V of the Report. 


26. Raiyats :—The thanis and the pahis form the principal classes of the raiyats in Orissa. 
The thanis were originaly the resident riayats of the village corresponding to the ancient Khud- 
kast raiyats of Bengal and the pahis were the non-resident raiyats who were merely tenants-at- 
will. The thani raiyats have been in enjoyment of a hereditary right of occupancy from time 
immemorial. Writing in 1821, Mr. Stirling remarked : “They do not in general take out pattas, 
nor do they give kabuliyats as they hold the lands under their jot or plough hereditarily, and the 
amount of their proper payments on account of rent depends on a measurement and adjustment 
of rates made long anterior to the present day by act of the Sovereign.” The thani raiyat’s status 
is the creature of custom that has been in operation in the Province from time immemorial. Accor- 
ding to the ancient custom the pahi raiyats were mere tenants-at-will, were also the tenants of the 
bazyaftidars and other tenure-holders. The Report points out the epoch which Act X of 1859 
and the Tenancy Act have marked by the creation of occupancy-rights for the pahi holdings. But 
the benevolent intentions of the law and the boon conferred by it were unknown in many parts of 
the mufassal and the ancient custom that the pahi raiyats have no occupancy-rights was in full swing 
in many parts of the Province ; even at the commencement of the settlement the word pahia conti- 
nued among the raiyats as a term of reproach indicative of absence of rights. In despatch No. 6. 
dated 21st March, 1882, the Government of India reported to Her Majesty’s Secretary of State 
instances of illegal ejectment of the raiyats and proposed remedial measures for Orissa for the protec- 
tion of the tenantry, (Tenancy Act papers). The present settlement proceedings have brought 
home to the pahi raiyats the real nature of their rights. The educative influence of the settlement 
camps inclined the pahi raiyats to suspect during attestation that they might have rights of some 
sort. When after attestation they got parchas with dakhalsatyabisista, sthitiban (settled and occu- 
pancy) status they formed great expectation, and when, on conclusion of the settlement proceedings, 
copies of khatians (called pattas by the raiyats) were distributed alike to the thani and pahi raiyats, 
showing their occupancy-rights, then ‘only the great mass of pahi raiyats could believe that 
they had definite rights and were not mere tenants-at-will. Old ideas die hard in this Province, 
the traditions of the last settlement when pahi raiyats were tenants-at-will ruled the masses, and 
the reforming provisions of the Act X of 1859 or of the Tenancy Act were known ooly to an insigni- 
ficant minority. In regard to the masses of the people the pattas (i. e., Khatianslips) of this settle- 
ment have been the most tangible and the most convincing evidence of the occupancy-rights. In 
many places the masses look upon it as a boon conferred by Government to inaugurate the new 
settlement, and it is said that the village poets of several places have celebrated the occassion in rustic 
songs full of gratitude for the favour shown to the masses. 


I should therefore say that in making the occupancy right real in the eyes of millions of paki 
+ raiyats, the Settlement Department has performed a service that cannot be too highly valued. The 
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educative mnfinence: of: the settlement camps has enlightened the raiyats in regard to the incidents. 
of their rights, and has thus performed a service that makes for the well-being of the tenantry. 

27. Under-tenants—It is satisfactory that the number of under-tenants who are without occu- 
pancy-rights is not very large. In the statistics given in paragraph 340 of the report the under- 
tenants shown in column 2 have generally got occupancy-rights, and the rest of the under-raiyats 
number about 75,000. They have not got occupancy-rights as a rule. But numbering, as they do, 
145,000, the under-raiyats of column 2 cultivate the major part of the area dealt with in the state- 
ment, and it is well that they are not tenants-at-will. 


28. Transfer of rayati-holdings—Paragraph 328 of the Report gives some statistics of transfer 
of raiyati-holdings. It is also significant, as pointed out in the Report, that the number of sales 
of pahi lands in Balasore in 1897-98 was about 3,000 or three times the average of the decennial 
period. The question is very important. There are reasons for doubting whether the pahi Lands 
are at all transferable. It will be a serious matter if the raiyats take advantage of their occupancy- 
rights in order to part with their lands and reduce themselves to the question of under-raiyats.. 
I defer my remarks on this subject for the present, as I am calling a special Report from the 
District officers on this subject, which will form the subject of a separate communication hereafter. 


Rent-kists and proportions :—It has been decided that the kist-dates do not call for any altera- 
tion, and in his Report to the Board, Mr. Marindin was of the opinion that the present proportions 
of the revenue need not be altered. Paragraph 344 of the Report does not, therefore, call for any 
further remarks from me. 

30. Amount of collections :—In paragraph 346 some statistics of collection by the zamindars 
have been given. The statistics as they are show very good collections,-and in some cases the percen- 
tages attained (e. g., 107 per cent., 105 per cent., 98 per cent.) exceed the percentages in some of the 
best managed khas mahals of Government. It is further to be noticed that the statistics in the 
tabular statement relate only to 82 estates out of over 4,000 estates in Cuttack, and the revenue of 
the estates selected being over Rs. 1,000, it may be presumed that the zamindars are persons of 
influence as is generally the case in big-zamindars and having regard to the marked difference in 
the local influence of big zamindars as contrasted with petty zamindars, it may well be doubted 
whether the statistics represent the general condition of affairs in Cuttack district, where petty zamin- 
dars predominate (vide paragraph 269 of the Report). 


In regard to Mr. McPherson’s figures for the Puri district , the remarkable feature is that the 
bazyafti assets (printed in bold figures) show 95 per cent. collection when ordinary assets show 
90 per cent. This is not in accordance with the generally prevalent opinion of the officers of the 
Settlement Department. It is often remarked in the completion reports and elsewhere that the 
bazyaftidars are very bad payamasters, and that the assets from this class are very insecure. 
Mr. McPhersons’ figures, at any rate, reflects no discredit upon the bazyaftidars. 


Paragraphs 213 and 214 of Mr. Kingsford’s Report, quoted in paragraph 342 of the Report 
under review, do not give statistics for his opinion on the percentage of collection at Balasore, but 
his genera! percentage (87‡ or 14 annas to the rupee) will not perhaps, be dissented from by 
many people. 

The question about the percentage.fo assets collected by the zamindars is very interesting, and 
I am glad that there is a consensus of opinion among the Settlement authorities that the collections 
are ordinarily good. The docile nature of the people, the small number of rent-suits, the working 
of the revenue sale law and the market value of the zamindari interest.in the Province, all furnish 
cumulative evidence pointing to the fact that the collections are generally good, and zamindaries do 
yield handsome profits to their owners. Owing to the absence of genuine collection papers for a 
sufficiently long period, the statistics compiled by the Settlement authorities cannot claim absolute 
certainty ; but then it is to be borne in mind that possible many zamindars kept back their 
collection papers because they contained inconvenient entries. So, on the whole, there can be no 
doubt that the collections are generally good in the zamindaris of the temporarily settled area. 


31 Part IV—Settlement procedure—This part of the Report reviews the various stages ,through 
which the work has passed. It is valuable as a record of the work done, and the record of the ex- 
perience in the various stages of the work will have-certainlyan immense practical value in future 
settlements. It is interesting to observe how the various rules were framed to meet practical diffi- 
culties, and as the fruit of thoughtful observation of successive Settlement Officers the rules bear 
testimony to the earnestness and industry which Mr. Maddox and his predecessors had brought to 
bear upon their work. As these rules have received the approval of the Board and of Government 
they call for no further remarks in this review. 


32. Part V—Results of Settlement—The results have been discussed under three heads, viz., areas, 
rents and revenue. 1 have already dealt with the question of extension of cultivation and the prospects 
of further extension. The remaining remarks on areas are of minor importance and call for no notice. 


33. New rents—The comparative statistics given in paragraph 512 show ata glance the progress 
of the Provincial rent roll during the last sixty years, as well as the effects of the enhancement 
proceedings upon the existing rent roll. 


At the close of the last settlement the assets of the temporarily-settled estates stood at 21 lakhs 
but they rose to 34 lakhs before the enhancement proceedings began. The enhancements raised 
them to Rs. 38,68,000, so that this settlement is responsible for an increase of Rs. 4,58,000 over the 
existing rents. The largest contribution to the increase comes from the bazyafti and the settled and 
occupancy-holdings which have altogether contributed Rs. 2,70,000. Other privileged tenures 
such as the Kharidas, the kamil bazyaftis and the thani-pahi mixed holdings have also yielded a 
decent increase. The resumed chaukidari jagirs have been valued at Rs. 43,000 and other jagirs 
resumed at Rs. 16,000. On the whole, it appears that the enhancements are equitably distributed 
‘regard being had to the number and liability to enhancement of each class of tenancy. $ 
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34. Incidence—Considering next the incidence of the new rent, it is satisfactory to find that 
the settled incidence of the privileged tenures still remains substantially below the pahi incidence, 
notwithstanding the fact that the former have to bear the largest proportion of the enhancement. 
These rents were fixed 60 years ago, and in the meantime prices have trebled. Under these circum- 
stances, the enhancements are justified not only by the positive enhancements of the Tenancy Act 
but on grounds of equity as well. These principles were not rigidly enforced against the thani 
rajyats simply on grounds of equity and the leniency ‘is warranted ‘by the historical fact that these 
rents had been pitched too high from ancient times, as was admitted by the authorities at the le:s 
settlements. Considering the present position and privileges of the pahi raiyats under the Tenancy 
Act, it has been thought inadvisable to increase the thani rent much further. The correspondence 
cn this subject with the Government of India has been reprinted in the second volume of the Report, 
and, on the whole, there are ample reasons for thinking that the leniency shown towards the thant: 
raiyats is well deserved. 


The enhancement of the nisfi bazyafti incidence from 6 annas to Re. 1 seems at first sight too high; 
but this view will be modified when it is borne in mind that at the last settlement these holdings were 
assessed at 12 annas per acre on an average, and concession of half this rate was given as a matter of 
grace for the last settlement only. Considering this fact and the rise in prices, the new incidence of 
Re. 1 per acre would not appear too high and these tenants ought to know that, despite the increase, 
their rates are still less than half the rates of the pahi raiyats, who will have to pay at Rs. 2—5 per acre. 


The high incidence of the homestead (chandna) is accounted for in the Report. The increase 
amounts to only 1 anna over the existing rate before the rent settlement. 


35. Alteration of rents—}t is satisfactory to observe that for 54 per cent of the holdings the exis- 
ting rents were retained, for 3 per cent rents were reduced for loss of area, and for 6 per cent the: 
rents were newly assessed. Deducting these it is found that for 13 per cent of the holdings, rents 
were enhanced for excess area. These mostly belong to the pahi occupancy holdings, and some to 
thani pahi mixed, holdings. This percentage is explicable when it is remembered that regular 
remeasurement of raiyat’s holdings by zamindars are rare in the division, especially for 
scveral years before the settlement. The cxcess areas which the raiyats were enjoying by private: 
arrangement with the gomastas have been discovered at the survey and to eliminate cases of nominal 
excess from enhancement 10 percent allowance was ordered on account of difference of measurement. 
Tt remains to notice that for 24 per cent of the holdings rents have been altered 
on other grounds. These comprise the cases of the privileged tenants (viz., the bazyzftidars) who were 
paying too low a rent. I have already, stated the reasons for the enhancement of these rents. 


These statistics of percentages show the moderation that has characterised the present rent 
sttlement proceedings. They afford proof positive of the fact that 57 per cent of the tenantry will 
not have to a pice as extra rent in consequence of the settlement. The pati incidence has risen by 
only 2 annas per acre, so that even the 13 percent , whose rents are enhanced for excess area, will 
not have to pay much extra rent. Of course the bazyaftidars and other privileged tenants who fall 
under the 24 per cents., altered ‘on other grounds, will feel the pressure of the extra demand, but this 
was anticipated by them under the terms of their leases ; and it is undeniable that even in their case: 
great solicitude has been shown, and the pitch of the enhancements has been kept much lower than 
the strict terms of their leases would allow. 


36. New Government revente.—The principles of the revenue assessment have formed the subject 
of discussion in the previous correspondence reprinted in the appendices, and orders on the subject 
have been passed by Government. It remains, therefore, only to consider the financial effects of the 
increased revenue. The calculations are made on the Settlement Officer’s figures, and are subject to 
siight modifications on account of any variations of the Settlement Officer’s proposal made by the: 
confirming authorities. _ 

The last settlement had fixed the Government revenue of the temporarily-settled estates at 
Rs. 13, 54,400 and this settlement will yield Government revenue of Rs. 20,62,600, so that there 
will be an increase of Rs. 7,08,200, or 52 per cent. Of this amount Rs. 2,70,100 comes by reductiom 
of the zamindars’ income, and the balance is got in the shape of enhancement of the tenants’ rents.. 
It is, however, shown in paragraph 557 that the actual loss of the zamindars’ income is Rs. 2,80,000. 


The general percentage now retained as revenue comes to 54 percent. 


In assessing estates to Government revenue, the facts of each estate have been separately consi- 
dered in the reports, as I have remarked already. Fach case has been considered on its merits. 


The practical absence (i.e., only 5 estates-paragraph 564-out of over 6,000) of recusant estates 
. shows that the zamindars do not find the new revenue demand risky or insecure. 


37. Kists—The proposals in paragraph 565 regarding the alterations of the dates and proportion 
of revenue at the kists do not call for any remarks, as the question of alteration of dates has been 
settled in the negative by Government orders, and Mr. Marindin has submitted his Report, now 
pending before the Board, stating that in his opinion, alteration of the proportion is undesirable at 

esent. ର 
38. Part VI, Chapter XXIII-X X/V—No remarks appear to be necessary. 

39. Chapter XX V—Expenditure—The total cost is twenty-one lakhs odd, which will be recouped 
in three years by the increased revenue demand. 

40. General—The foregoing remarks bring this review to a close. The task before the Settlement 
authorities was not a light one. To prepare the record-of-rights of a million and-a-half tenants 
occupying 8 millions of plots is in itself a task of no mean magnitude, not to mention the rent and 

revenue settlement work. These fecords, by fixing definitely the holding and rents of the raiyats, 
have conferred a great boon upon the tenantry, which, it is to be hoped, will be fraught with the best 
. results for the administration. 
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While Mr. Maude framed the attestation rules and organised this difficult work, the difficult task 
of framing the rules and organising the work for rent settlement fell upon Mr. Maddox. The smooth- 
ness with which this great work has been carried out reflects the greatest credit upon the Settlement 
Officers and their assistants. At one time great friction was apprehended in this work ; but, while 
the concessions sanctioned by Government acted as lubricants, the work did none the less demand 
great tact in the local officers, and it must be admitted that they acquitted themselves well. 


The revenue assessment reports have elicited favourable remarks from the Board both for the 
manner in which they have been written and the matters they contain. Most part of the confirma- 
tion work in regard to the revenue proposals fell on the Commissioner’s office, and Messrs. Cooke, 
Stevenson, and Marindin took part in the work. When I took over charge three months ago over 


two thousand estates remained to be dealt with, but the work is nearly finished, and I hope that in z 
week the last pending estate in my office will be disposed of. 
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No. 2633-354-92 ୮] 
: From 


J- B. FULLER, Esq, C. LE, 1.C.S, 
Secretary to the Government of India. 


To 


THE SECRETARY TO THE GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL, 
REVENUE DEPARTMENT. 


Dept. of Revenue and Agri. Land Revenue, 
Calcutta, the 24th December, 1901. 
Sir. 

I AM directed to reply to your letter No. 15833 T. R., dated the 4th 
October 1991, forwarding the final report on the settlement of the three districts 
of Orissa. 

2. The enhancement which has been made in tke land revenue is as much 
as 52 per cent , but 6ven 50 it is materially less than was anticipated in ths 
correspondence which passed regarding the principles and procedure of the 
settlement. The proportion of the proprietary assets taken as land revenue has 
been largely reduced. At the preceding settlement it was On the average 
65 per cent. under the new settlement 1b is no higher than £4 per cent. : Moreover 
nearly eight lakhs rupees of the enhanced revenue have been relinquished by the 
progressive introduction of the new assessment in the case of estates the liabilities 
of which have been largely augmented“ The revised assessment has been 
received by the people almost without an appeal. The Government of Indi have 
no aoubt of its justice and moderation &nd confirm it without hesitation. 


3. An average of 54 per cent. as the proportion of land revenue {t0 
»roprietary assets is rather higher than was anticipated under the orders which 
prescribed the principles of the re-settlement. Estates are assessed separately, 
according to their particular Circumstances, and it is of COurse impossible to 
ensure that the results will precisely conform to & standard average. The reasons 
for the excess are stated on page 385 of the report and ara touched upon in 

aragraph 24 of the review of the Board of Revenue- It results from the 
assessment of a comparatively few large estates (apparently less than 10 per cent. 
of the total number) ab more than 55 per cent. of the assets, either because they 
have been specially benefited by she large outlay incurred by the State on irriga- 
‘ion canals or flood embankments, or because assessment at & lower fraction would 
entail a reduction of the existing revenue for which there was no sufficient reason, 
or because rent enhancements added jargely to the zamindar’s income and the 
adoption of a lower fraction of assessment would deprive Government of a fair 
share in this increase. The large expenditure which the Government annually 
incurs in maintaining the canals and flood embankments of Oriss& undoubtedly 
énhances its claims to land revenue. The canal system alone entails upon 
Government a net annual expenditure of about ten lakhs of rupees-equivalent to 
nearly half the revised land revenue of the three districts. The interesting 
information which is given in paragraphs 109 and 115 of the report indicates the 
great value of these public works in securing proprietors against losses in rent 
collection, if not in increasing their rental demands. Having regard to thi: 
-consideration and to the others already referrrd to, the Governor General in 
Council is of opinion that there is a satisfactory Justification for the divergence 
of the actual average proportion of land revenue t0 assets from the average which 

was anticipated. 

4. The difficulty of the settlement was mainly due to the obligation laid 
upon the Settlement Officer to settle rents between the tenants and the zamindars, 
as well as the revenue payments made by the latter to Government. In respect t0 
rents, the actual results of his interference have been very small. The assets On 
which he assessed are 13 per cent larger than those which hs found existing, but 
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the increase is very largely due to the valuation of land held on nominal payment, 
and the enhancement actually imposed on the important class of thani ryobs amounts 
to only 6 per cent. When the results of the earliest assessments Came before 
ther in 1898, the Government of India formed an opinion that this measure of 
enhancement was hardly adequate in the case of cultivators whose rents had suffered 
no change for 60 years: but if was then tOo late to revise the Settlement Officer’s 
operations. It is shown ‘that a oonnsiderable proportion of these ryots have 
disappeared during the past 60 years, owing no doubt £0 the famine of 1865-66. 
But this is no reason why those who-have held their ground should be absolved 
from contributing some share of the large rise in the value of their produce whictk 
bas resulted from State-constructed improvements and settled Government. It has 
been urged that these tenants have from the first been paying bighly, and that their 
existing rents are still fairly adequate. Forcible evidence to the contrary effect 
is given in paragraph 328 of the report, which alleges that since the completion of 
the settlement ‘‘sa]es and mortgages: of ryoti holdings have become so common as 
{0 arouse the apprehension of zamindars and’ district officers”. The reluctance of 
the Settlement Officers to impose a larger enhancement arose no doubt from the 
conviction that the sub-division of holdings, which had been encouraged by the 
non-intervention of Government for 60 years, had so greatly diminisbed the income 
of individuals as to leave no margin for an increase Of rent assessment. 


5. The settlement has been exceedingly costly, the rate of expenditure 
working out to Rs. 637 per square miles The conditions under which the settlement 
was taken up were adverse to economy: There was but little local experience in 
the conduct of settlement operations, delay was occasioned by long and elaborate 
discussions as to principles and procedure, material for which was not forthcomirg. 
till the surveys and enquiries were in an advanced stage, and the decisions which 
were arrived at entailed the redoing of x good deal of the field work. But ths: 
Government of India recognise the magnitude and the difficulty of the operations 
and the success with which they have been conducted, and congratulate His Honour 
the Lieutenant-Governor on the completion of this arduous and complicated 
undertaking. 

6. With reference t0 paragraph 21 of the orders of the Board of Revenue, 
I am to express a hope that the ryots are not called upon £0 pay their rents before 
they are able to reap and dispose of the crops which are supposed to provide the 
funds for payment. 

7. Mr. Maddox’ report is an interesting and valuable document. But I am 
aslo £0 notice its extraordinary length. Tt is necessary that a Settlement Officer 
sbould describe in some detail his procedure and its results, and it is convenient 
that he should take the opportunity of placing on record information of interest 
which he has gathered in the course of his enquiries. But his writing should be 
confined within limits which in the present case have been greatly exceeded. 


I have the honour to be, 
SIR, 
Y our most obedient Servant, 


J. B. FULLER, 
Secretary to the Government of India;. 
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